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THE NEW MINISTllY. 

It is rare that wo arc tempted beyond the circle of topic^ whicli belong 
peculiarly to this Journal, and they are, indeed, sufficiently multifarious to 
engross our undivided attention. In the present critical juncture of our 
political affairs, however, the change which has recently been made in the 
administration, as it concerns every part of the empire, and may exercise a 
material influence upon our Indian Govenunent, can scarcely be deemed an 
extraneous topic. 

When the great measure of Parliamentary Reform was under discussion, 
it may be recollected, we expressed’*^ a doubtful opinion, or rather no 
opinion, of its expediency, neither advocating nor opposing it. We were 
not blind to the theoretical defects of our representative system, nor, on the 
other Imnd, unconscious of the hazard which is incurred in all sudden and 
violent changes of ancient institutions, even where perfcctability is the 
object sought ; but wc were alarmed at the heat and passion of both re- 
formers and anti-reformers ; and, as the bulk of the nation was bent upon 
the experiment, we were disposed to await the result, and calmly observe 
the practical effects of the measure. The fruits of it, so far as they arc 
yet discernible, it must be candidly acknowledged, if tlicy have not yet 
realized all the hopes of its advocates, have disappointed many of the prog- 
nostications of its opponents : it may be doubted whether there are many 
sincere and honest anti-reformers, who, with tlieir present experience of the 
practical operation of the Reform Bill, would have opposed it. In tlie 
composition of the House of Commons, the elements have not been dis- 
proportionately mixed; the democracy has not possessed a domineering 
voice even in that assembly, and the sovereign has not yet lost that weight 
in the constitution, wliich he was suppo.scd to derive from the direct influence 
of government in the Lower House of Parliament. 

To the administration whicii carried the Reform Act, therefore, the 
nation, prima facie^ owes a debt of gratitude. But, in truth, die mea- 
sure was carried by the nation itself. The bulk of the community, con- 
vinced of the necessity of a reform in the constituency and its representative 
system, imposed upon a new mini.stry the obligation of preparing and intro- 
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diicing a plan, and armed tlicni with the power requisite to defeat all 
opposition. The issue of that ^reat eontest will be an example in our 
constitutional history of the utter helplessness of the CVown, the aristocracy, 
and those influential confederacies which exist under the name of corpora- 
tipff^^c^bin^ together, to resist the claims of the people when just in 
jLhemselves nttiienft)rced in a legal manner. 

The sentiments of respeet and of gratitude, with which the great measure 
of the reform ministry inspired the nation, soon, how'cver, began to weaken, 
to disappear, and tp give place to dissatisfaction, distrust, and something 
very like contempt. Almost all the subsequent measures of that ministry 
were indicative of anything but sound statesmanlike view's and principles. 

foreign pqjjcj, for the last three years, has owed its exemption from 
jfivfdioua crjtjcisni partly to the tranquil and pacific temper of the European 
states, which made it less dangerous than at other times to let things lake 
their course partly to the sense tvhich those states entertained of the 
utility to themselves of the maxims by tvliich our relations with them were 
regulated. Our foreign department was, in fact, but an ornamental 
appendage to the Government. Our plans of domestic policy have generally 
been marked with the features of crudeness, vacillation, extravagance, and 
gross want of information ; they have mostly received their very outline, not 
in the cabinet, but in Parliament, where weary days and nights have been 
wasted, to tlie delay of all subordinate business, in giving shape and 
character to the amorphous masses laid upon tlic table of the' Commons 
under the title of government-bills. It must be granted that the subjects 
which required legislation were momentous and difficult; but this fact in- 
creased the demand for that previous consideration of the measures, the 
absence of which was so apparent in them. 

If we divert our attention from the measures of the reform cabinet, which 
were so little calculated to support its character, to the conduct of its mem- 
bers amongst themselves, contempt is apt to change into indignation when 
we find them disunited, and engaged in petty intrigues and cabals to supplant 
one another. Some of the ministry, amongst the most respectable in talent 
as well as general character, seceded. Earl Grey, whose name, abilities, 
and influence threw a halo of credit around his cabinet, was ejected by 
some contrivance which the authors, it appeai-s, were ashamed to acknow- 
ledge, and the sufferer is too dignified to expose : public report assigns the 
credit of it to no less a personage than the late Lord Chancellor. The 
relics of the Reform ministry w'cre hastily patclicd up into a new and revised 
one, which comprehended all its evil parts, and added no fresh ir4fusion cither 
of talent or W'eight of political character. 

With such a practical knowledge of the hollow constitution of the Whig 
party. His not wonderful that the monarch should have turned to the Con- 
servatives, nor that the country, having established a firm bulwark against 
the encroachment of Tory principles, should quietly submit to their resump- 
tion of power, in order to preserve what was already gained from the abyss 
of radicalism. To impute to the^ Tories aj dereliction of principle, on 
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apostasy, in acoepling the reins of administration after the passing of tlic 
Keforin Act, is one of the grossest political quackeries ever invented. 
Were it even otherwise, the doctrine, as Sir Robert Peel has triumphantly 
urged, would necessarily restrict the King’s choice of his ministers to the 
Whigs alone, since there is no other political party which is satislied with 
that measure, the 'Pories insisting that it went too far, the Radicals that it 
fell short of what was required. 

If, however, the Conservative party, of which the new ministry appears 
to be exclusively formed, had no better foundation for its stability than a 
belief that the Whigs were broken up .as a body, that their aUraction of 
aggregation was destioyo<l, and that the only alternative was a recourse 
either to the Conservatives or to the Destructives, we sliould ap))rehend that 
their power would be insecure and evanescent. Hut, in fact, there has 
long been a growing conviction amongst the thinking and influential portion 
of the community, that there is some danger lest the tide of innovation may 
run too strong. Few reflecting persons can have noticed the frc(|ueiicy 
with which formidable changes, — such as the introduction cf universal 
suflfrage, the confiscation of church- property, the annihilation of all corpo- 
rations (the two universities included), the separation of church and state, 
and the abolition of the House of Peers, — have been mooted in public, 
advocated in writing, and familiarly talked of in private, without being 
impelled to the same conviction, which has, in reality, smoothed the path of 
the (’onservalivcs to the cabinet. Having achieved the reform of Parlia- 
ment, which may be considered as means to ends, the bulk of the nation, 
wliich seldom continues long in a state of excitement, seems to desire that 
those ends should be pursued, not with llie heat and intemperance which cha- 
racterized the contest for parliamentary reform, but with calmness and deli- 
beration. ’Phere can be no fear of losing the advantage already gained, and 
men of all parties may consistently wish to try a Conservative administration 
in a manner in which it has never been tried before, namely, in conjunction 
with a reformed Parliament. It is very obvious that, with u reform in Par- 
liament, the vices of Toryism became extinct. Its master-vice was that of 
governing by injluence. Some of the bitterest enemies of Tory adminis- 
trations directed their hostility against the manner in which their measures 
were carried, rather than against the measures themselves. No ground for 
this hostility can now exist; government influence is restricted within very 
narrow limils, and a minister can expect his measures to pass the House of 
Commons only by making their reasonableness and necessity apparent to the 
understanding of its members. 

On the other hand, the new ministers, who have come into power with 
a full knowledge cf the means by which, and the objects for which, they 
are to administer the government, may be assumed to have modified their 
tactics so as to adapt them to the existing state- of the representation. The 
Reform Act, as iSir Robert Peel observes, settled a great constitutional 
question ; the constitution itself is, in fact, not wliat it was ; the new 
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ministers, therefore, enter upon a new career, and are hot to be judged by 
what they were, but what they shall be. 

With the exception of the great measure of parliamentary reform, most 
of the other plans of the late ministry and its predecessors are either in inci- 
pient action or in embryo, requiring the watchful care and anxiety of an 
administration cautious in its character. The corporation commission, the 
church, Ireland, arc of the latter class; Negro emancipation and the East- 
India Bill are of the former. Of all these measures, the last-named claims 
most prominently the solicitude of government. The bold and sweeping 
nature of the plan, admitted to be framed in deference to the voice of the 
nation; the imperfect mode in which its outline was tilled up; the scope 
which it has already afforded to arbitrary interference with the machine of 
Indian government, and the prospect of similar interference, unless barriers 
are provided by Parliament or by the moderation and forbearance of the 
superior authorities, render it highly expedient that a different ministry from 
the authors of the measure should be entrusted with the superintendence of its 
administration. 

Some expressions of regret have been uttered at the refusal (which does 
not seem to have been an uncourteous one), on the part of a section of the 
reform ministry, which has seceded from it, to join the new administration. In 
our opinion, the advantage which a coalition of this kind would have conferred 
upon the present ministry, by an appearance of strength which might have 
won to it a larger share of public confidence at the outset, would have been 
neutralised by a want of unanimity in the administration, which could not 
cohere intimately where so many mutual concessions were reejuired. Unless 
a real combination took place, unless all the parts of the government- 
engine worked kindly and simultaneously together, there must have been the 
same jarring of the machinery, the same harsh friction, the same occasional 
stoppages of important wheels, which have manifested themselves amongst 
the instruments of administration ever since the Reform Act passed, and 
even whilst it was in progress. It is, perhaps, better that a purely Conser- 
vative administration should be first tried ; if its operations afford satisfaction 
to the nation, or the contrary, it will demonstrate how far Tory principles:, 
modified as they now must be, are or are not consonant with the maxims of 
the improved constitution ; in otfier words, whether they can be entrusted 
wdth the direction of government, or must forego office for ever. This ex- 
periment, which, we repeat, has never yet been tried, cannot be brought to a 
satisfactory test if a Tory ministry have an infusion, however slight, of 
Whig members. Coalition ministries have rarely contented the nation : a 
coalition ministry would be less likely to do so now than at almost any time. 

It remains only to be considered what are the parties likely to form the 
opposition to the present ministry, supposing the bulk of the nation disposed 
to give them a fair trial, relying on the means the constituency of the 
country possess, at present, to put down an administration justly obnoxious 
to the majority of the nation. 
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Attempts arc made to keep up the now obsolete distinctions of Whi^ and 
’^^Pory; but, in truth, those distinctions, thougli assumed, perhaps conve- 
niently, by public men, arc no longer applicable to individuals of the com- 
munity, wliicli has taken new forms and combinations of party-principles, 
bearing the names of whi^ and tory only througli the want of a more 
exact nomenclature. We meet wifli Tories who arc thoroughly cnibiied 
with all the doctrines of moderate whiggisni, and Whigs who disown but the 
name of Tory. The nation, in short, seems to be in much the same con- 
dition, with respect to its political parties, as the ocean, ader being cluirncd 
-by the sitras and ashrasy in the Mahdbhdrntfty to force it to yiehl the nm- 
rita (which, to keep up the allegory, may be likened to the lieform Hill) : 
the ultra-tories may be compared to the licry foam, and the destructives to 
the dregs. I'hcse two political seels arc, in fact, the only parties properly 
distinguishable ; and their hostility is so far to be deprecated by the present 
ministers, that its tenure seems almost to depend upon their continuing its 
enemies. The very idea of any ministry attempting to undo what has been 
done, or even of doggedly refusing to advance a step further in the path of 
reform, is too absurd to be gravely discussed. On the other hand, the 
lieform Act was expressly declared by its advocates, and fully understood 
by the mass of the nation, to be ajinal measure \ and therefore the de- 
mands of the ultra-reforming party, which would be means to ends that must 
totally transform the government, are objects to which even the late minis- 
try was diametrically opposed. Extreme views, in all cases, arc adopted 
by small and insignilicant numbers; and, accordingly, the two parties wc 
have referred to arc numerically contemptible asunder, and arc utterly inca- 
pable of fusion, or even of co-operating for a moment against a common 
foe. 

Let it be, however, recollected that, until there sliall be some body of 
public men, or a suiTicicnt number of individuals, able to form the basis of 
an entirely new administration, there remains to the monarch no alternative, 
if Wrings and Tories are rejected, but to throw himself, in despair, into the 
arms of the ultra-reformers. 


THE LATE SIR EDWARD WEST. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : As you have admitted into your Journal of last month a statement 
reflecting on the conduct and character of a distinguished judge in IndUi, who 
is now no more, I trust you will in like manner give publicity to a refutation 
of the statement. I allude to a passage in the article entitled ** The Bar in 
India,” wherein it is stated that Sir Edward West, who was appointed Re- 
corder of Bombay in 1823, ** arbitrarily dismissed from a high office in his 
court, an individual of the most unsullied integrity and splendid talents, the 
son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh, and silenced the whole bar, the Com- 
pany’s Advocate-general included, for six months, because they presented a 
respectful memorial to him upon a case in which their own rights and the 
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established practice of the Court had been violated. The spiritless demeanor 
of the l)ar, on the occasion just mentioned, was not very creditable to the 
profession, whose independence was wounded by that shaincful abuse of 
authority.” 

As the proceedings in both these cases are formally recorded in the Court at 
Bombay, to that reconl I api)eal in support of iny assertion, that your corres- 
pondent’s statement is totally unfounded, and his observations altogether 
unwarranted by the facts of the cases to which he refers. 

The “ individual,” whom Sir Edward West is stated to have ** arbitrarily 
dismissed from a high office in his court,” will not feel himself obliged to the 
writer of the article in question, for reviving a subject which that individual 
would no doubt wish to be forgotten, and it is not without reluctance that I 
advert to the cause of his dismissal, being aware that my doing so must be 
painful to him and to his friends. In justice, however, to the memory of Sir 
Edward West, and to the characters of those who acted with him on that 
occasion, I shall briefly state the facts of the case, and refrain from making 
any observations on them ; these facts may be verified by reference to the 
proceedings of record in the Court at Bombay. 

The “ individual ” in question hcldt as your correspondent states, a “ high 
office ” in the Recorder’s Court at Bonibay ; complaints were made against 
him to the judge, by certain suitors of the court, charging him with having 
received sums of money in the course of his official duties to which he was not 
entitled. The “ individual ” was called on by the court to answer the charge ; 
an investigation was entered into by the court, consisting of the Recorder, the 
Mayor and Aldermen, in the presence of the individunl ” himself ; he was 
examined before them in the judge’s chambers ; his books of account were 
produced, and, after an investigation of several days, he was informed, that 
the court, having heard and maturely considered all that he had offered in 
answer to the charges preferred against him, were unanimously of opinion, 
that he should be publicly dismissed from all the offices (for he held more than 
one) which he held in the court, and that a special court should be convened 
for that purpo.se; that if he felt himself aggrieved by this decision, and had 
any wish to submit his case to the investigation of a jury, that course was open 
to him, and if he determined to adopt it, the court would in that case suspend 
him from his offices until the verdict of a jury was obtained ; he declined this 
alternative, and submitted himself to the judgment of the court. 

A special court was thereupon convened for a future day, notice whereof 
was given to the ” individual,” when he was informed that the court would, 
on the day appointed, be ready to hear any thing farther which he might have 
to offer in answer to the charge, and in default of his appearance, tiic court 
would proceed to pass the judgment, the nature of which he had been already 
apprized of. On the day appointed, the special court assembled, the ” indivi- 
dual” did not attend, nor did any person appear on his behalf. Sir Edward 
West read a written judgment of the court, in which was detailed all the pro- 
ceedings and examinations that had taken place, and concluded hy stating, that 
his colleagues, who were there present with him on the bench, concurred 
wkh him in opinion, that the individual ” should be dismissed from ail the 
offices he held in the court ; and he was dismissed accordingly. 

. The Recorder then handed the written judgment to the officer of the court, 
to be put on record, and directed him to furnish copies to whoever might 
apply for it. Office copies of the judgment were accordingly obtained by many 
at Bombay; it was printed and circulated in India, and several copies, both 
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printed ftnd written, were transmitted to this country. So much for the 

arbitrary ” dismissal of the individual in question. 

I now come to the case of the " silenced barristers;” on which I shall also 
be as brief as possiide, as I am unwilling to dwell upon an event which, some 
may consider, involved the professional reputation of several who are now no 
more. 

Soon after the arrival of Sir Edward West at Bombay, certain barristers of 
the court considered themselves aggrieved by the mode of practice in the Small 
Cause Court, which had been established by Sir William Syer, the first recorder 
of Bombay, in ISOO, for the trial of causes under 175 Bombay rujiecs, and 
where, although the same judges sat as in the Recorder’s Court, attorneys 
were allowed to practise as barristers, or the parties might [dead their own 
causes; thus materially reducing the expense of litigation to the poorer class of 
suitors. The barristers considered this to be an infringement of their rights, 
and also contended, that the charter did not authorise the establishment of 
such a court. Tlie matter was discussed more than once, both in open court 
and in the judge’s chambers; but the objections urged by the barristers being 
over ruled by the court, the matter was considered as set at rest, and the 
Small Cause Court proceeded as usual. 

After the lapse of some weeks, however, a memorial was presented to the 
Recorder, in open court, signed by all the barristers, in wdiich they repeated 
their objections to the Small Cause Court, and insinuated the most unworthy 
motives to the judges for not abolishing it. The memorial was taken into con- 
sideration, and, on the next court-day. Sir Edward West intimated from the 
Bench, that it contained the most libellous and unfounded aspersions upon 
the court,” and be culled on those w'ho signed it, and who were then pre- 
sent, to name a day on which they would be prepared to justify their conduct, 
or to shew cause why they should not, for that conduct, be disbarred. An 
early day was fixed ; the barristers were severally heard ; their written state- 
ments, in the form of affidavits, were read in court, all with the view of justi- 
fying the course they had pursued ; but the court imauimously determined that 
they should be siisjiended from their situations as barristers of the court for a 
period of six months; and sentence to that effect was pronounced accordingly. 

It is here |)roper to observe, that the mayor and aldermen severally ex- 
pressed their concurrence in the sentence upon the barristers by written judg- 
ments, which were banded to the officer of the court to be recorded. 

Against this sentence, the barristers appealed to the King in Council, but 
obtained no relief ; and when the six months had ex])ired, they resumed their 
practice in the court. 

Such was the case of the “ barristers,” anil in support of the accuracy of 
this statement, I refer to their “ Memorial,” to the judgment of the court 
thereon, and to their petition of appeal against that judgment; all which docu- 
ments arc on record : — official copies were transmitted to this country, and 
may no doubt be made forthcoming if desired- 

In these cases I think it will be difficult to shew, that there was any arbi- 
trary ” proceeding, — any deviation from “ the estublishcd practice of the court,” 
—or any shameful abuse of aiitbority,” on the part of Sir Edward West or bis 
colleagues : the decision of the court, in both instances, was the result of 
previous judicial investigation, and there was no difference of oi)iiiion upon 
the bench as to the judgments which it was expedient to pronounce. 

As to the imputation of Sir Edward West having quarrelled with a “ score of 
civilians,” “ four grand juries,” “ the editors of all the newspapers,” cen- 
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sured his predecessors, and being himself a most indefatigable and acconv 
plishcd scold,” — such of!-hnnd charges are easily made, when there are no 
official documents either to support or disprove them : I think, however, that, 
after the refutation given to the only two tatigible charges against Sir Edward 
West, contained in the article quoted from, your readers will not attach much 
weight to assertions so vague and indefinite as those just noticed ; they consti- 
tute, no doubt, a part of the story which has been concocted to deceive your 
correspondent, and through him to mislead the public, in the belief, probably, 
that, as Sir Edward West himself could not repel the imputation, no one else 
had now the means of doing so. Sir Edward’s first charge to the grand jury of 
Bombay was, indeed, accurately reported in the Bombay newspapers, a day or 
two after it was delivered ; and will not, I think, be found to contain any cen- 
sure of his predecessors on the Bombay bench. 

On the establishment of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, Sir 
Edward was appointed chief justice; a situation, the duties of which he con- 
tinued to discharge with distinguished ability till his death, in (I think] 1829 ; 
and whatever may have been tlic opinions of those, or the friends of those, 
whose misconduct may have subjected tliem to the censure of the court during 
Sir Edward West’s administration, the native community of Bombay seem to 
have appreciated his worth, of which they recorded their sense, in an address 
they presented to his surviving colleagues, Sir John Grant and the late Sir 
Charles Chambers, on the occasion of Sir Edward’s death, and in which they 
expressed, in feeling and unqualified terms, their regret for his loss, and the 
great confidence in the impartial administratiou of justice, with which his judi- 
cial conduct had inspired them. 

Laudatory addresses to living individuals are common in all countries, and 
no where more so than in India ; but I believe that Sir Edward West is the first 
and only public functionary in that country whose administration cfilled forth 
such ti testimony in its favour after hi.s death. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

15t/i December 1834. . A. B. 

A. B., who docs not appear to complain of any misstatement of facts, has 
applied himself to two grounds only upon W'liich the %vritcr of the ** Bar in India** has 
censured the lat^ $ir E. West ; whereas the censure was founded upon the extraordi- 
nary fact of that judge’s having ** quarrelled ” w'ith almost all the little society of Bom- 
bay {natives excepted), — grand juries, civil servants, his whole bar, the press (one 
editor having been actually deported at his instance, and another threatened with depor- 
tation), and even with his predecessors, for we arc of opinion that his charge to the 
grand jury docs contain a severe reflection upon previous recorders. Sir Edward did 
not, and onlp did not, quarrel ” openly with the governor, the able and temperate 
Mr. Elphinstone. 

As to the case of Mr. Erskine (for that gentleman need not deprecate the mention of 
bis name), A. B. has omitted to state the precise nature of his misconduct, which was 
that of placing too much confidence, whilst in a most debilitated state of health, in his 
head-clcrk, who was thereby enabled to exact some irregular fees of small amount f 
A. B. takes no notice of the printed case of Mr. Erskine, showing that his dismissal was 
illegal and unjust.* 

Of the affair of the barristers, wc need only remark, that it was a proceeding in which 
the court was both judge and party ; a charge was made against the court, the court 
tried itself, pronounced itself innocent, and sentenced the accusers, — the whole bar,— . 
to a punishment which no court in England would have assigned to such an offence !— 
Editor. 

* See Alt. Jottrn., O.S., vol. xxv. pp. 4.'57 and 779* vol. xxvl. p. 4.*}. 
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ORIENT^ BIOGRAPHY. 

No. III. — Farazoak. 

The name of the Arab poet Farazdak was Ilaminam ben Ghaleb ben Sasaa 
ben Mejasbeli ben Darem ben Tamiin. The word farazdak signifies, 

according to sonic, a large loaf dried in order that it may be crumbled ; others 
say that it denotes the paste prepared for the purpose of making the loaf.' 
Whichever may be the true signification, it appears that this nickname was 
given to the poet on account of the coarseness and ugliness of his features. He 

had also the surname of Abu faras > a term applied to the lion, and 

which perhaps referred to the energy of his powers. 

His grandfather Sasaa and his father Ghaleb were both highly esteemed. A 
few particulars respecting them will exhibit a picture of the manners of the 
age in which they lived. 

Anterior to Islamism, a barbarous practice prevailed amongst the Arabs. 
Such as were poor and unprotected, frequently buried their daughters alive, 
the moment they were born, in order to avoid the expense of rearing them and 
the shame which might come upon them if they should happen to be carried 
off and dishonoured by their enemies. Sasaa was celebrated for the generous 
philanthropy which impelled him to rescue a vast number of these innocent 
victims from death, whence he obtained the surname of Mu\i/1 nl Mawudid^ 
^ one who gives life to girls (condemned to be) buried alive.’ He has himself 
left the following «^ccount : — 

“ I presented myself one day before Mahomet. lie proposed to me that I 
should embrace Islamism. I did so, and the prophet taught me some verses 
of the Coran* I then said to him : ‘ I have heretofore done certain actions, for 
which I desire to know whether God will reward me.’ ‘ What arc they ?* Maho- 
met asked. ‘I had lost,’ I replied, * two she-caniels about to have young. I 
mounted a he-camel in order to seek for them. I perceived a- far off two tents 
near to each other. I proceeded towards them, and found in one an old man, 
of whom I inquired whether he had seen two she-camels big with young, and 
near their time, with such and such marks. “ They are here,” he replied; 
“ we have helped them in their labour; they give suck to theftybung ones, and 
their milk has been a great relief to a poor family allied to you by blood, for 
wc are descendants of Modhar.” Whilst he thus spake, a cry came from the 
adjoining tent, that the woman was delivered. " Of what sex is the child ?’* 
said the old man ; if it is a boy, wc will divide our fare with him ; if a girl, 
let her be buried.” “It is a girl,” cried the woman.” “What!” said I to 
the father, “ must she then die ? Spare her, and I will be her purchaser.” 
“ Brother,” replied he, “ how can you make such a proposal to me, that I 
should sell my daughter ? Have I not told you that I am an Arab of noble race, 
a descendant of Modhar ?” “ My object,” I rejoined, “ is not to acquire a pro^ 
perty in her, and to possess her as a slave ; I wish merely to redeem her life, 
and to prevent you from killing her.” — “ What will you give me ?” — “ My two 
she-camels and their young ones.” — “This is not enough ; I must have likewise 
the camel on which you ride.” — “ I agree, provided you let it carry me to my 
family, and I will then return it to you.” The bargain was struck, and I 
caused the Arab to swear that he would take care of his daughter. Proud of 
an act of beneficence, of which I had set the first example amongst the Arabs^ 
I made a vow that, as often as I heard of a daughter being about to be buried 

AaiatJourn. N.S.Vol.KJ.N’o.GJ . C 
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alive by her father, I would redeem her at the jirica of two slie-cnmcis just 
delivered, and a hc-camef. From that iime till the moment when this custom 
was abolished by Islamism, I have redeemed 360 young girls. Have I 
thereby merited any favour from heaven?’ Mahomet replied: *Thou hast 
done a good and meritorious deed, and God has this day rewarded thee for it, 
in granting thee the happiness of embracing the Musulman faith.”* 

With respect to Ghalcb, he was cited as a model of liberality, a virtue 
which the Arabs prize above all others, and regard as the peculiar attribute of 
their nation. 

Three men of the tribe of Kelb had laid a wager respecting the comparative 
generosity of certain families descended from Taniim and Bekr. They agreed 
amongst them to select certain individuals out of these families, to whom they 
would successively make a recpiest : the person who should grant it at once, 
without inquiring who they were, was to be declared the most generous. Each 
of the three pointed out a person to be subjected to the experiment. Their 
choice fell upon Omayr, of the family of Shaiban ; Thalabch, of that of Man- 
kar ; and Ghalcb, of that of Mcjasheli. They went first to Omayr, whom they 
besought to give them a hundred camels. “ Who are ye ?” said Omayr. With- 
out replying, they withdrew, and proceeded to Thalaheh. Receiving the same 
question from him, they went to Ghalcb, and asked him for a hundred camels. 
Glialeb gave them what they asked immediately, and slaves to take care of 
them besides, without asking them a single question. They retired, and next 
day returned the camels. 

In the caliphat of Osman, a famine raging at Cufa, where Ghaleb then re- 
sided, most of the inhabitants quitted the city and took up their abode in the 
country. The Benu iiandala, of whom Ghaleb w as chief, and the Benu Riah, 
whose chief was Sahim, son of Wathi), ha[)pcned to meet together in a spot 
called Sawar, in the neighbourhood of Samawa, in the territory of the Benu 
Kelb|G^a day’s journey from Cufa. Ghaleb killed a camel for the repast of his 
own people; he boiled the flesh, and distributed porringers of soup amongst the 
principal members of his family. He sent likewise a porringer to Sahim, who 
threw it on the ground, and beat the servant who brought it, saying ; “ Am I 
in want of any of Ghaleb’s meal ? If he kills a camel, I will kill one too.” 
And he accordingly slaughtered a camel for food for his family. Thencefor- 
ward, the two chiefs vied with each other. Next day, Ghaleb killed two 
camels; Sahim did the same. The third day, Ghaleb killed three; Sahim slew 
the same number. The fourth day, Ghaleb slaughtered a hundred camels. 
Sahim, who had not brought so many with him, killed none, and conceived a 
bitter enmity against his rival. 

When the famine ceased at Cufa, and the people had returned, the Benu 
Riah said to Sahim : ** You have brought upon us an indelible disgrace. Why 
did you not kill as many camels as Ghaleb ?” Sahim alleged as an excuse the 
impossibility, under the circumstances in which he was placed, of imitating 
his rival. Soon after, however, in order to obliterate the memory of his 
defeat, and to signalize his generosity, he caused three hundred camels to be 
slaughtered, and invited every one without distinction to partake of the feast. 
Some scrupulous persons, however, consulted Ali, son of Abutaleb, then at 
Cufa, as to whether religion permitted an acceptance of this invitation. Ali 
replied by formally prohibiting the eatin g the flesh of these camels, “ be- 
cause,” said he, it is ostentation and'^P9i^Mii lias induced Sahim to slay 
them, and not the laudable desire of offering to his fellow-crcatures the neces- 
sary sustenance of life.” In consequence of this decision, the flesh of the 
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three hundred camels was thrown into the receptacle of the filth of the city, 
and became the food of dogs and ravens. Sahiin thus failed in his object, and 
Ghalcb triumphed. 

Farazdak was born at Bassorah, in the latter years of tlic caliphat of Omar 
ben Khattab ; and in the reign of Osman, he began to make himself known by 
his satirical verses. He may have been fifteen or sixteen years of age when his 
father presented him to the caliph Ali, in the city of Bassorah, shortly after 
the “ Day of the Camel,” or the decisive victory gained by Ali, before Basso- 
rah, over Talha and Zobayr.* “ My son,” said Ghaleb, “notwithstanding his 
youth, is one of the poets of Modhar.” “ Make him study the CWoi,” re- 
plied Ali; “ that will be better for him.” This remark made an impression 
upon young Farazdak. When he returned to his father’s house, he tied his 
feet together, and vowed he would not untie them till he had learnt the Coran 
by heart. It is not said whether he fulfilled his vow. 

A few years after, in the beginning of the reign of Moawiyah, he lost his 
father, whose virtues he commemorated in an elegy still extant. Farazdak 
always retained a deep veneration for the memory of his father; he paid a 
sort of worship, out of the abundance of filial love and respect, at his tomb, 
and every one who invoked his aid in the name of Ghaleb was sure of his 
espousing his interests. There arc several verses of Farazdak, in the Kitdb at 
Ag/iaiii, or Book of Songs, which relate to acts of beneficence done towards 
jjcrsons who pitched their tents near the grave of Ghaleb, in order to avail 
tliemselvcs of the charity of liis son. 

About the middle of the reign of Moawiyah, Farazdak, whose talents were 
now in high esteem, was obliged to quit Bassorab, his native place, in order 
to elude a peril in which his satirical vein had involved him. He had launched 
some bitter epigrams against the families of Fakim and Nclislicl, who com- 
plained to llie governor of Irak, then resident at Bassorab. This governor 
was Zyad, illegitimate son of Abu Sofyaii, but whom the caliph Moawiyah bad 
acknowledged as bis brother, in spile of his defect of birth, by reason of his 
distinguished merit. Zyad had a great regard for some members of the two 
families attacked by Farazdak, and wished to seize and punish the poet, who, 
aware of Zyad’s severity, fled, and sought an asylum at first amongst the des- 
cendants of Bekr cbn Way I, at Cufa. Soon after, not thinking himself secure 
enough, he quitted Irak and went into Hejjaz. Me proceeded to Medina, and 
was well received by the governor, Sayd ben Elassy, one of the editors of the 
Coran, under Osman, and the con(|iieror of Jorjan and Tabaristan. In this 
city, Farazdiik gave himself up to wine, the society of singing women, and the 
intrigues of gallantry. He nevertheless did not lose the favour of Sayd, whose 
kindness he artfully contrived to fascinate by his encomiums. He bad one day 
recited to him these verses : 

III critical periods and moments of alarm, 

The noblest personages of Koreisli blood 
Stand around Sayd, 

Their eyes fixed on him, as on a star of power. 

Merwan ben Hakem, afterwards caliph, who was of Koreisli extraction, was 
present. Following Farazdak, when he went out, lie said to him jokingly : 

“ Abu-faras, instead of niaki^j^l||l^ {wtdeuf), you might as well have let 

* Aycslia, tlic favourite wife of Maliometf was in the army of tlic rcbclsi, niounlcil on a ('amel t this 
circunisLance originated the name given to I bis ccIcbraleU battle. 
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us sit down {kahwud)J* No such thing,’* replied Farazdak. I placed all 
of you, and especially yourself, in the posture which becomes you.” Merwan 
was piqued at this reply, and did not forget it. 

A short time after, Sayd was deposed, and Merwan, being appointed in his 
place, waited an opportunity of taking vengeance for the sarcasm, when 
Farazdak published a poem, wherein he boasted of a love-adventure, relating 
that, to escape observation, on leaving his mistress, he had let himself down 
by cords from a prodigious height. The pious Musulmans were shocked. 
Merwan summoned Farazdak into his presence, and reproaching him for cir- 
culating such verses in a city inhabited by wives of the prophet, commanded 
him to quit Medina in three days. Nevertheless, that he might not make him 
his enemy, Merwan gave him a letter of credit on one of his lieutenants for 
200 dinars. Farazdak received a like sum from Ilossein, the son of Ali. He 
was proceeding towards Mecca, when he learned the death of Zayd, which 
permitted him to return to Bassorah, where he secured his peaceable reception 
by some verses in honour of Obaydallah, son of Zayd. 

Farazdak was much attached to the family of Ali, from whom Moawiyah 
wrested the caliphat. When liosscin, relying upon the favourable disposition 
of the people of Irak, undertook to vindicate his claims, and quitted Mecca 
to go to Cufa, he met Farazdak, who was on his way from the latter place. 
Asking the news, Farazdak said to him : “ son of the prophet, hearts are for 
you, and hands arc against you.” “ How can that be?” exclaimed Ilossein ; 
” I have a camel-load of letters written by the inhabitants of Cufa, inviting and 
conjuring me to appear amongst them.” 

After the day of Kerbela, in which Hossein perished, Farazdak remarked : 
** If the Arabs avenge him, their pro.sperity and glory will be eternal ; if they 
remain passive and indifTcrent, God will send them nothing but humiliations 
to thje end of time.” 

Thd adventures of Farazdak with Nawar, and hig literary rivalship with 
Jarir, constitute the most prominent incidents of his life. 

Nawar, daughter of Ayan-ben-Sosaa, was cousiii-germain of Farazdak. She 
had lost her father when she was demanded in marriage by a young man of the 
family cf the Bemi Abdallah cbn Darern. Her suitor being agreeable to her, 
she requested her cousin to conclude the marriage on her part. Farazdak 
declined^^dec^aking the oilicc of guardian except upon one condition, namely, 
that Na#iiPiVi^uId swear to accept the husband he should provide her. Nawar 
took the oath in presence of witnesses, and the two families were invited to 
the marriage-ceremony. The relations of the bridegroom, who, according to 
some accounts, had employed the procuration of Farazdak, f flocked in such 
numbers that they filled the mosque of the Benu Mejashch at Bassorah. When 
all were assembled, Farazdak stepped forward, and began by offering thanks to 
God. He then proceeded: You, who are here present, know that Nawar is 
under a sworn engagement to adopt the choice I shall make for her. Be then 
witness of this choice. The husband 1 give her is myself. I have a better title 
than any other to be her husband. I propose to give as a nuptial present a 
hundred she-camels, of a reddish slate-colour, and with black eyes.” 

♦ In fact, * bitting,' may be substituted for ' standing,' without injury to the 

metre, in the verses, which are inserted in the Kitdb alJg^ani, iv. 231. 

t Musulman marriages are commonly contracted by procurators, or go-betweens. The bride and 
^ bridegroom arc rcpresciiUni by their fatlicrs, guardians, or attomies. A father or guardian may repre- 
.. sriit both the parties to be married ; the woman as hmr guardian ; the man as his attorney or agent. 
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Nawar, exasperated at this trick, endeavoured to get the marriage dissolved ; 
but she could find no cadi in Bussorah who would consent to pronounce a 
divorce between her and Farazdak, not a single individual of those who could 
prove that she had been cheated having the courage to give such testimony : 
the dread of becoming the object of the poet’s satire sealed their lips. Nawar, 
nevertheless, persisted in refusing to acknowledge Farazdak as her husband, 
and took refuge from him amongst the Benu Kays ebn Asem. Farazdak 
revenged himself on this family, for the protection they afforded to his wife, 
by composing some verses against the Benu Kays, so bitter, that they threat- 
ened to kill him if he added a word more. He thereupon ceased his sittacks; 
but he had attained his end, for Nawar was compelled to quit this asylum. 
She sought refuge in another family, from which Farazdak expelled her by the 
same means. He directed the shafts of his satire against all the families in 
succession who received Nawar, pursuing her from place to place, yet with- 
out being able to overcome her repugnance. 

Nawar, finding that no house in Bassorab could affonl her an asylum, re- 
solved to leave it, and fly to Abdallah ebn Zobayr, who then commanded in 
Hejjaz and Irak, and claimed the title of caliph. But no one would under- 
take to conduct her, through fear of incurring the resentment of Farazdak. 
She at length appealed to the Benu Nazir, a family allied to her own, con- 
juring them by the tics of blood to become her protectors. Yielding to her 
entreaties and those of her mother, they consented to convey her to Mecca, 
where Abdallah ebn Zobayr resided. 

Farazdak was soon informed of the circumstances of her departure. He 
instantly made an appeal to the generosity of some inhabitants of Bassorah, 
who furnished him with camels, provisions, and money for his journey, and 
he set off in pursuit of his fugitive wife, vowing vengeance against those who 
had facilitated her escape. Some verses which he made on this occasion, and 
which arc preserved in the Book of Songs, contain a peculiarly forcible and 
characteristic image, too coarse, however, for modern (or rather European) 
cars : — 

^ J3 

Nawar, having reached Mecca before her husband, went to the wife of Ab- 
dallah ebn Zobayr, named Khauleh, daughter of Manzoor, and placed herself 
under her protection. Farazdak arrived soon after. His reputation had pre- 
ceded him, and he was sought with eagerness by all. He took up his residence 
with the sons of Abdallah, who were delighted in listening to his verses and 
enjoying his conversation : the good opinion of Hamza especially he gained by 
flattering his vanity. Supported by their influence, he urged Abdallah to 
oblige Nawar to be reconciled to him. The amir appeared at first disposed to 
listen to the urgent solicitations of his children ; but his wife, who had great 
influence over him, and commiserated Nawar’s condition, induced him to 
change his intention. 

He one day replied to the entreaties of Farazdak thus : “ Why do you per- 
sist in your pursuit of Nawar, since she repels you ? Return scorn for scorn, 
and renounce your claim to her.” Farazdak, finding that Abdallah took part 
against him, testified his dissatisfaction in no measured terms. Abdallah, who 
was hasty, lost his temper, and exclaimed : ** Most contemptible of men, who 
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art thou that darest to use this language ? Arc not thy family, the Benii 
Tamim, a banished race ?” He ordered him to be put out of doors, and turn- 
ing to the persons present at this scene, he observed : ‘‘ A hundred and fifty 
years before Islamism, the Benu Tamim had the presumption to take the tcmj)le 
of Mecca and consign it to pillage. The Arabs united to punish them for this 
unexampled profanation, and they were banished from the country of Tuhaina,” 
— wherein Mecca is situated. Fnrazdak, who openly declared that Abdullah 
advised him to repudiate his wife, merely that he might have her to himself, 
vented his mortification in sundry epigrams against Abdallah, amongst which is 
the following : — 

Ills sons' rinpiest lie will not heed, 

But trusts a woman's tale : 

So, naked suitresses will speed, 

Where well-dressed suitors fail. 

Abdallah heard of this sarcasm, which excited a deep and hitter resentinent. 
Leaving his house on the first day of the Zu^l hijjafi (the month when the pil- 
grims assemble at Mecca), clothed in his ceremonial habit, in order to dis- 
charge his religious functions, he perceived Farazdak at the door of the 
mosque. As he passed close to the poet, he seized him hy the neck and bent 
his head down between his knees. After thus humbling him, Abdallah enter- 
tained an idea of effectually escaping his satire in future, and offered Nawar to 
rid her of her husband for ever, cither b}" exiling him to an enemy’s country, or 
by putting him to death on some pretext or other. Nawar rejected this propo- 
sal. ** Well,” replied Abdallah, “ this man is your cousin and loves you; do 
you wish me to sanction your union?” 

Farazdak, even whilst he was employing the mediation of the sons of Abdal- 
lah with the amir, did not neglect pleading his own cause with Nawar, to whom 
he addressed many verses calculated to conciliate her towards himself and to 
disgust her with the person who had demanded her in marriage. Whether the 
danger, to which she perceived from the sentiments of Abdallah that Farazdak 
was exposed, had excited an interest towards him in the bosom of Nawar, or 
whether she was flattered by the constancy with which she was sought by a 
man so justly celebrated, or whether, lastly, she surrendered because she was 
fairly worn put, certain it is, she consented to recognize Farazdak as her 
husband. , 

Abdallah, consequently, confirmed their union ; but, prior to its consiitn- 
mation, he insisted that Farazdak .should pay Nawar 10,000 drachms, as the 
value of the nuptial gift he had promised. Farazdak did not possess this sum, 
and knew not how to raise it in a place where he was a stranger. lie inquired 
whether there was person at Mecca generous enough to advance him so 
much, and was advised to apply to Salem cbn Zayd, who was then in prison by 
command of Abdallah. Farazdak got introduced to him, stated to him the 
reliance he had placed on his liberality, and recited some verses in his praise. 
Salem said: ** the sum you ask is at your service, and 1 will add a like amount 
for your current expenses.” He, in fact, presented the poet instantly with 
20,000 drachms. Oomrn Osman, Salem’s wife, blamed him for this, ob- 
serving: Are you in a condition to give away in this manner 20||)00 drachms, 
whilst you are yourself a prisoner ?” The reply of Salem is cp^jlflined in the 
following verses, preserved in the Book of Songs , 

My silly wife condemned the liberal^dwfii 
And wished me to become a greedy dmfit 
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Tlic base suggestion I indignant spurned : 

“ iSiinll one like me repel the suppliants’ prayer ? 

Perish such counsel ! Let me still give scope 
To gcMieroiis nature, and difitise my stores. 

Welcome the guest at all hours ! Shall my sire. 

So hospitable, have a niggard son ? 

Why seek to hoard ? Can wealth prolong our span ? 

No more than prodigality curtail.” 

Farazdak forwarded the nuptial present to Nawar, and was admitted to the 
rights of a husband. But peace did not long endure between them. They 
quitted Mecca for Bassornh, travelling together, on the same camel, in a 
mahmily that is, each placed in a kind of pannier on either side of the camel, a 
mode of travelling still customary in Arabia. During the journey, Nawar was 
in perpetual altercation with her opposite companion, because, she, being a 
woman of strict virtue and devoted to piety, could not endure the irreligiou.s 
•sentiments of Farazilak. The latter, impatient apj)arently at discovering that 
ho had mariicd a severe censor, took a second wife on the way, a Christian,* 
nair.cd lludra, daughter of Zayk ebn Bestan, belonging to a family of nomade 
Arabs called the Bcnii Kays ebn Khaled, which was a branch of the tribe of 
Shayban, and of which the famous Khaled was the founder. Farazdak con- 
tracted to give a hundred camels as a nuptial present. 

Young lindra, like most Bedouin females, who lead an active and frugal 
life, was deheient in that sort of beauty which consists in roundness of shape. 
Nawar, on the contrary, having being educated in the softness and luxury of 
cities, was amply endowed with this species of attraction, upon which she seta 
high value. She w-as, therefore, doubly piqued, by the wrong inflicted upon 
her and by the bad taste of her husband. “ Can you think,” said she, “ of 
giving a hundred camels to obtain the hand of a Bedouin, with soiled feet and 
lean and scraggy limbs?” Farazdak replied, with a cutting allusion to the ser- 
vile condition of Nawar’s mother, that “the woman who reckoned Salil and 
Abu Sahma amongst her ancestors, and who descended from Khaled, is far 
worthier of a rich nuptial present than one whose infancy was cradled in the 
lap of slavery.” In tlic following verses he thus exults Iladra and depreciates 
Nawar : — 

Oh, lovely waiurrer, who, tlic lent beneath. 

Art fanned by zephyr’s cool and fragrant breath, 

A n antelope to me, or precious pearl. 

Or lleecy cloud, art thou, oh, charming girl ! 

How much thy fairy form yon mass outvies, 

That’s drowned in sweat unless the quick fan plies. 

To revenge herself, Nawar appealed to the poet Jarir, whom she entreated 
to make verses against Iladra. Jarir revenged her, but death did it moreeflec- 
tually, for Iladra died soon after. Farazdak had left her in his family, and 
proceeded to claim of the generosity ofilajjaj, the means of paying the nuptial 
present. Hajjaj reproached him : " How,” said he, “ have you promised a 
hundred camels for a Christian wife ?” “ Oh,” rctiirncd Farazdak, “ what is a 

hundred camels to a man so liberal as you ?” Hajjaj, after some difficulty, 
gave him the requisite to purchase the camels, and Farazdak commenced 
his journey li^noin his new wife. Whilst on the road, he had a presentiment 
of her dcatb^dlH when he arrived at the habitation of the Benu Kays ebn 

• The Mahom«lah law, which does permit a Christian or a Jew to marry a female Miinulman, 
forbids not the marriage of a a Jewess or Christian woman. 
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Khaled, the relations of Hadra met Farazdak, and announced to him the 
intelligence. He declined availing himself of his claim to a moiety of her pro- 
perty, and even gave the parents of Iladra the whole of the nuptial present. 

The death of Iladra did not re-establish harmony betwixt Farazdak and 
Nawar; jars and reconciliations alternately succeeded each other. Nawarwas 
always reproaching Farazdak with the deception he had practised upon her, 
and she at last refused to live with him. Farazdak upon this took another 
wife, named Johaymeh or Haymeli, of the family of the Yarabiyah, part of 
the tribe of Nemr cbn Kasit. But he w^as obliged to repudiate her on account 
of his mother-in-law, Hamidha, taking an aversion to him, and exciting dis- 
sentions between his wife and him. lie dismissed her, he said, ** without a 
sigh of regret.** 

Nawar employed prayers and reproaches, every means in her power, to 
induce Farazdak to release her; and he at length consented to a divorce, on 
condition that she stipulated never to leave hin), to sleep no where but in his 
house, to contract no new marriage, and to consign to him the management of 
her property. Nawar agreed to every thing. She merely required that Faraz- 
dak should declare the repudiation in presence of Ilassan al Basiy. They both 
proceeded separately to Has.san’s house. Farazdak brought only two friends ; 
Nawar took care to be attended by a number of witnesses, who, however, 
were concealed from the view of Farazdak. Hassan inquired of the couple what 
they wanted with him. F’arazdak said : ** Be witness that Nawar is repudiated 
thrice;** that is, irrevocably, for the Mahomedau law, which permits a hus- 
band to take back his wife after a first and second repudiation, docs not allow 
it after a third, except under a condition, which is equivalent to a positive 
prohibition; iiaincl}", the woman must marry another man, and this new mar- 
riage must be consummated and afterwards dissolved either by the death or 
wdth the consent of the second husband. 

On leaving the house of llns.san al Basry, Farazdak said to one of his com- 
panions, named Abu Shafkal, ‘‘ I am sorry for w hat I have done.’* " It is loo 
late now,” replied his friend. Farazdak had several daughters and five or six 
sons by Nawar. 

The appeal made by Nawar to Jarir, and the professional jealousy which 
subsisted between this poet and Farazdak, gave birth to niimbcrlcss satires, iii 
which each abused the person, the family, and the friends of his adversary. 
These satires have been collected in a volume, which bears the title of Artnakaiz, 
‘ contradictions,’ that is, poems written in reply to each other. The attack 
and reply arc in the same measure and the same rhymes. 

Khaled ben Kclthum, of the tribe of Kclb, had collected some of the poems 
of Farazdak and Jarir. The former, hearing this, invited Khaled to visit him ; 
the invitation was accepted with some apprehension. Khaled talked to Faraz- 
dak about his father Ghaleb, and carried on a conversation calculated to please 
him. Farazdak requested him to recite some of the epigrams which Jarir had 
written against him, and when Khaled had done so, now,” said the poet, 
“ repeat my replies.” Khaled acknowledged that he did not know them. 
** How !” cried Farazdak, ** have you learnt by heart what my enemy has 
written against me, and not what I have written iu reply ? B}' heaven ! 1 

will launch niy satires against the children of Kelb, and cover them with ridi- 
cule to the end of the world, unless you stay with me till you have copied out 
alLmy replies to Jarir, committed them to memory, and can - repeat them to 
me.” Khaled consented, in fear ; Farazdak retained him a whole month, and 
did not liberate him till he was able to repeat all his answers to Jarir. 
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A youn^ poet, of the tribe of the Benn Jlurnm, wiis bold enough to make 
verses against Fara/Alnk. IJis relatives, alannciJ at his imprudence, carried 
him to Farazdak, saying, this young man is at your disposal ; cut off his 
beard, cudgel him, do what you please with him ; we shall not cherish cany 
unimosity against you, nor any desire of revenge.” Farazdak replied that he 
was satisfied with observing how much they dreaded his resentment. 

Much as his pride was flattered with thi.s incident, it was equally mortified 
by the remark of a village chief. “ Abufaras,” said he, “ if you write a satire 
against me, shall I die ?” “ No.” — Will it cause my daughter’s death ?” 

“ No.”-— “ Why then a fig for you ! Abufaras.” Farazdak confessed he was so 
disconcerted by this piece of effrontery, that he had not a word to say for 
himself. 

Few individuals ventured thus to brave him, or even to withhold their tri- 
bute of esteem for his talents, without paying dearly for their temerity. He 
was one morning in a mos(juc at Medina, with a friend named Ibrahim and the 
poet Kathir. They were discoursing on literary topics, and repeating verses 
to each other, when a young man came up, and, without offering to salute 
them, inquired rudely, “ which of you is Farazdak ?” Ibrahim, supposing 
the individual to be of the family of Korcish, and not wishing, on this account, 
to reprehend his want of courtesy too sharply, contented himself with saying : 

“ Do you treat with such little respect the most illustrious of the Arabs, the 
prince of their poets ?” “ 1 should not have acted thus,” replied he, “ if 

Farazdak was really the prince of poets.’* “ Who art thou?” asked Faraz- 
dak. “ I am,” he continued, “ one of the Ansarians ; I am of the family of 
Najar; in short, I am the son of Abubekr cbn Mohammed. I hear you pre- 
tend to be the chief of Arabian poets. The descendants of Modhar compli- 
ment you with this title; but a poet of our tribe, Hassan ben Thabet, has 
composed some verses, which I wish to repeat to you ; I will give you a year 
to compose as good. If you succeed, I will acknowledge you to be the 
greatest of poets ; if not, you arc a (juack — a plagiary — usurping the rank you 
affect to occupy.” 

The Aiisarian recited the ode of llassan and went his way. Farazdak rose 
ill great dudgeon, and departed, dragging the skirt of his cloak along the 
ground, and not knowing whither he went, so great was his vexation. His two 
companions said to each other, ** Confound this Ansarian ! But what bcautj^, 
what force in the verses he recited !” They talked of the adventure the whole 
day. Next morning, they met together at the same mosque, and resumed the 
conversation of the preceding day. “ I should like to know,” said Kathir, 

“ what Farazdak has been doing since yesterday.” He had scarcely spoken 
when Farazdak appeared, clad in a superb dress. He sat down, and inquired 
of his friends whether they had seen the Ansarian again. They replied, they . 
hud not, and bestowed epithets upon the young coxcomb which denoted their 
anger towards him. ^‘Heaven confound the fellow!” said Farazdak; no 
one ever wounded me more keenly, and never did I hear finer poetry. When 
I left you yesterday, I went home, and set my mind on the rack, essaying one 
kind of composition after another, to as little purpose as if I had never known 
how to write a verse. So, this morning, at break of day, I saddled my camel, 
and leading her b^^ the bridle, I got upon mount Reyyan, where I invoked with 
loud cries my familiar spirit.^ My imagination was soon heated ; my breast 

• In the lives of Fnrasdak and Jarir, several traces ocenr of this lielief in spirits furnishing imets 
with inspirations. An incident, in which one of the two rivais iiad discovered the verses coin|K)scd l»y 
tile other on a given subject, gave rise to the remark that " their demon was tlie same.” 
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was like n vase in which water was boiling. I did not quit the .spot till I had 
written a piece of 1 13 verses.” 

At this juncture, the young Ansarian appeared, and saluting Farazdak, ob- 
served ironically : “ I do not come to hurry you ; I require nothing of you till 
a year has elapsed. I merely wish to know how you have passed the time sinec 
our interview of yesterday.” “ Sit down and you shall hear,” replied Faraz- 
dak, who recited his production, in which he celebrated the praises of Hadra, 
his wife, and his own family. When he had finished, the Ansarian rose in 
confusion, and departed without saying a word. His hither, Abubekr, soon 
appeared, accompanied b}^ several persons of distinction amongst the Ansa- 
rians. “ Abufaras,” said be, addressing Farazdak, ” you know who we are ; 
you are aware of the respect which Musulmans arc enjoined by the prophet to 
entertain for us. A silly youth of our family, we know, has been rash enough 
to offer you a challenge. We conjure you, in God’s name, to remember the 
injunction of the prophet, and to pardon this young man and us for the fault he 
has committed, and not to make us the object of your satire.” Ibrahim and 
Kathir united their entreaties to the old man’s ; Farazdak yielded, and his pro- 
mise to spare the family of Abubekr was received with gratitude as a boon. 

The charge of plagiarism uttered by the young man was not, however, with- 
out foundation. The very piece, whereby Farazdak con(]uercd the suffrage of 
his detractor, contained a proof of it, in a plagiary committed on the poet 
Jamil. Farazdak pillaged without scruple thoughts and verses which he found 
available in the works of poets of inferior reputation to himself, lie was ac- 
customed to say of plagiarism, that the best robbery was that for which the 
robber incurred no risk of losing his hand.” 

* The Arabian poets in general subsisted on the liberality of the great. In the 
opinion of the nation, there was no disgrace in soliciting presents ; it was dis- 
graceful not to pay for praise. Farazdak could revenge himself for a refusal by 
cpigr&ms, to which no one dared to expose himself, and thus he levied contribu- 
tions on all to whom he addressed his poetical encomiums. 

One year, when famine prevailed at Medina, Farazdak arrived there. The 
inhabitants, uneasy at this visit, sent a deputation to Omar ben Abdalaziz, the 
governor, to say, “ The famine which afflicts the country has ruined us all. 
None of us have any thing to give to a poet. We pray you to offer Farazdak 
a sum sufficient to satisfy him, and forbid him to praise or censure any of the 
inhabitants of Medina.” Omar conveyed this intimation to Farazdak with a 
present of 4,000 drachms. Shortly after, Farazdak passed the house of Ab- 
dallah ben Ainru, who was seated on a bench near his door, clothed in a tunic 
of red silk and a cloak of the same fabric. Farazdak stopped, and turning to- 
wards him, recited some verses, in which he compared Abdallah’s father and 
mother, as well as himself, to stars glittering in the sky. Abdallah, capti- 
vated by this piece of flattery, took off mantle, tunic, and turban, and 
gave them to the poet, with 10,000 drachms besides. The circumstance was 
communicated to Omar, who punished Farazdak by expelling him from 
Medina. 

A libertine and a cynic, sporting with the honour of women of spotless 
character, Farazdak joined to his reputation of a great poet that of an immoral 
and evil-minded man. The aged Abu Horaira, one of the companions of 
Mahomet, said to him one day, "your body is very weak and delicate; it is 
ill-calculated to sustain the torments of hcll-firc. Be advised by me, and do 
not delay repentance.” Farazdak, however, continued, incorrigible all his life. 

He observed one day to Hassan al Basry, who was a grave and austere per- 
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son, wholly devoted to the study and practice of religion, and iiulifierent to 
the charms of poetry, have written a satire against the devil ; listen to it.” 

I care not for your verses/* replied Hassan. “ You shall hear my satire from 
beginning to end,” rejoined Farazduk, " or I will publish to the world that 
llassan forbids speaking ill of the devil.** “ Hold your peace,” said the pious 
doctor ; it is the devil himself who speaks by your mouth.** 

Towards the end of Abdalmalck’s reign, at the age of nearly seventy, 
Farazdak performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and manifested on this occasion, 
in a striking manner, his devotedness to the family of Ali. In the opinion of 
Ebn Khnllican, this honourable trait eifuces all the errors of iiis life, and gives 
him a title to paradise. 

Hasham, son of the caliph, was at Mecca that year. lie had made the 
customary tours of the Caaba, and was trying to get near the Black Stone. 
But the crowd of pilgrims was so dense, that he could not force Jiis way 
through them. Whilst waiting till the number diminished, he set up a kind of 
scadbld, on which he stood and surveyed the animated spectacle before him. 
Near him were several of the chief persons of Damascus, who had accom- 
panied him in his journey. The imam Zayii al Abedin, son of Hosscyii, son of 
Ali, came up at this moment, to fulfil the duties prescribed by the faith. He 
was a man of fine figure, and his whole appearance was peculiarly striking and 
attractive. He performed the seven tours, and then came towards the Black 
Stone to touch and kiss it, when all gave wa3' and opened a passage for him. 
A Syrian in Hasham’s suite asked, “ who is this man, to whom so much respect 
is paid ?” “ I do not know,” said Hasham, who was afraid lest this sentiment 

of veneration for a personage l)clonging to a rival family, to that of Ommiyab, 
should be communicated to the Syrians. “ I know who he is,” exclaimed 
Farazdak, who was near the place; and he immediately improvised some verses 
highly encomiastic towards the family of Ali, which so excited the wrath of 
Hasham, that the poet was thrown into prison. Zayn al Abedin sent him 
12,000 drachms, which he declined, observing, “ VVluit I said in his favour was 
to please God, not to obtain a present.’* Zayn al Abedin replied : “ I urn of 
a family which never takes back wliat has been once given.” Upon this 
Farazdak accepted the money. Whilst in prison, he levelled his satire against 
Hasham, who, instead of being exasperated, set him at liberty.* 

Preserving, till the very end of his long career, the causticity of his genius, 
Farazdak drew upon himself, towards the close of his life, the . enmity of 
Khulcd ben Abdallah, governor of Irak for the caliph Hasham. He had criti- 
cised some of the acts of Khalcd, and had ridiculed a canal which he had cut 
ill the city or Waset, and called Al Maharik^ * the blessed ;* Farazdak, in an 
epigram, named it Al Nahr assltuni, * the canal of niisfortiinc.’ This verse, 
passing from mouth to mouth, soon reached the cars of Khalcd, who was at 
Cnfa. He wrote immediately to Malek, the head of police at Bassorah, 
directing him to seize Farazdak, and send him to Cufa. The order was obeyed. 
A little before this, Khaled, who was of an extremely vindictive character, had 
caused a person of distinction, nained Omar ben Yazid, to be assassinated in 
prison, and had afterwards circulated a report that this person had committed 
suicide by sucking a poisoned ring. But the truth could not escape the suspi- 
cions of the world. Farazdak, alluding to the fate of Omar, cried out to all 

* Kbn-Khallican, art. Farazdak, The Afghani, iv. 240. According to Doiilct Shah, it was not 
Hasham, hnt Ills father Abdulmalek liiinself, who was prvfonning the |iilgriniagc at Mecca, and to 
whom Farazdak recited the verses. Heiug cast into prison by order of tlic calipli, Farazdak remained 
there till the accession of his successor, Walid. 
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whom he met in the way, anil in the hearing of the soldiers who escorted him, 
** be witness that I have no ring !’* Happily for him, when he reached Cufa, 
Khaled had set out on the pilgrimage to Mecca, and left his son Assad in 
charge of the government during his absence. By another chance, equally for- 
tunate, Jarir was then at Cufa; and he had some influence with Assad, which 
he exerted in behalf of his rival. Assad pardoned Farazdak at his request, 
testifying at the same time his astonishment that he should intercede for a man 
whom he loved so little. Jarir replied: ** That is an additional humiliation to 
him.” 

Soon after recovering his liberty, Farazdak called at the house of a rich and 
powerful grandee named Belal ben Abiiderdeh, to whom he recited a poem in 
honour of his family. Belal, when he heard it, exclaimed, All is over with 
you, Abufaras.” “Why so?” cried the affrighted poet. “ Yes, yes,” re- 
turned Belal ; “ your genius is extinct. What a contrast between these verses 
and those you composed formerly in praise of Sayd, Abbas, and others !” 
“ Show me,” replied the sarcastic poet, “ that you have a character compara- 
rablc to theirs, and I will extol 3^011 in verses equal to those with which they 
inspired me.” This repartee caused Belal so violent a fit of rage, that he was 
obliged to call for a basin of cold water, and dip his hands in it for some time, 
in order to calm his temper. He wanted to punish Farazdak, but his friends 
advised him to forego his intention, representing that it would he beneath him 
to chastise an old man, who had very few da3's to live. ‘In fact, Farazdak died 
in the course of the same year. 

He still travelled in the desert, notwithstanding his advanced age, when he 
was attacked by a plcuris}^ or an internal abccss. He was convc3'cd to Bassorah. 
A ph3'sician recommended him to drink white naphtha. On his son Labtu pre- 
senting him a glass, he said : “ It is rather premature, my son, to give your 
father the beverage of the damned {sharub-i-ahltt^ti'nnrV^ 

During his illness, he made a will, by which he cnfninchiscd his slaves and 
bcfpieaihcd a small sum to each of them. When he felt his end approaching, 
he called all his household around him, and recited these verses to them : — 

Tell me, when speech forsakes 3'our tongues, and when 
Your hands have scattered dust upon my grave. 

Who can supply my place to you, who shiehi 
Your heads from harm with a protector’s care ? 

“ Ood,” said one of the slaves. Upon which Farazdak, pi((ucd, expunged 
the legacy he had left him, and ordered him to be sold forthwith. 

Authorities differ a little as to the date of Farazdak*s death; their accounts 
vary on this point from A.H. 110 to A. II. 1 IG. But it appears certain that he 
did not live less than ninety-five to one hundred years. He was buried at Bas- 
so rab. 

According to Abulfaraj Esfubani, the author of the Kitab al A^hant^ the 
opinion of the best judges of poetry was, that Farazdak possessed a knowledge 
of the secrets of the art, of the delicacies of the Arabic tongue and its infinite 
ivsoLirccs, in a higher degree than any other poet of bis time. This induced 
the celebrated grammarian Yuuis ben Habib to say that, “ without the verses 
of Farazdak, oue-third of the Arabic language would be lost.”* 

* Abridged, with a few alterations and additions, from a Nviitv by M. A. (Jaussin dc Pcrcvval, in the 
Journal Asiatique of Paris, for June. 
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THE POETICAL REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOP’S COLLEGE.— No. III. 

I. 

PEARLS FOR A CHARM. 

Peace, tlie silvcr-footctl. 

From her beloved face 
Breathing fairest sunshine 
Through the gloomiest place. 

Hope, that pineth not. 

When the leaves arc sere ; 

Making flowers on every spot. 

Singing all the year. 

Faith, that boldly cliinbeth 
Into the sky, and sees 
The daylight softly rising 
O’er th* Elysian trees. 

Love, the unforgetting. 

The cver-wakeful car; 
f^ife’s day-star, never setting — 

Though absent, ever near. 

Innocence, that watcheth 
In the hour of rest. 

Folding her white wings 
Upon the peaceful breast. 

Meekness, freshening as she goes. 

Like a siiinnier-brook ; 

Cliarmiiig the fury of the spear 
Into mercy, by a look. 

Sweet lady ! may these precious pearls 
About thy neck be set : 

Eastern princess never wore 
So rich an amulet. 

Joy boundeth through thy youthful veins 
Soon the fountain dricth up ; 

Pleasure tempts thee with her wine - 
There is trembling in the cup. 

'rime hath many ills in store ; 

Shadow's for thy golden hair— 

(h*icf where Gladness dwelt before — 

The silent room — the vacant chair. 

Then, lady, wear this hallow’d charm — 

However dark thy path may be. 

No foe thy gentle breast can harm. 

Kept by this Holy Family. 
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II. 

SHOUT FOR THK BRAVE ! 

WRITTEN IN THE BOOK OK MARTY US. 

Shout for the brave. 

Who the crown have won ; 

For the warriors of the Cross— 

Their race is run ! 

No helm was on their head. 

No sword was in their hand — 

Vet the}^ bore them as became 
The chieftains of the land. 

With no spear or targe. 

They marched to the battle — 

No quiver full of darts 
By their side did rattle. 

They march’d out in the name 
Of the Lord of Might, — 

And His Arm of Thunder 
Went with them to the figlit. 

Shout for the brave. 

Who with their dying breath 
Smote the Vengeance of the Grave — 

Conquerors in death ! 

III. 

A THOUGHT OF CIIUISTMAS. 

Fair star, that, in the ancient time. 

From the Celestial Garden sent. 

In mercy to a world of crime, 

Came dancing up the Orient.* 

Oh, not alone in eastern skies, 

Beneath the palm or cedar tree. 

The pilgrim lifts his weary eyes. 

Herald of Peace, to look on thee ! 

In regions of eternal snow — 

Or where death taints the sultry air — 

Amid a wilderness of woe — 

If faith be with us — thou art there ! 

How often, in our night of pain. 

Thy mild and cheering ray 
Hath taught our pining hearts to glow. 

And chased the clouds away. 

* This image originally came from Chaucer, from whom it appears to have been borrowed by G. 

Fletcher. 
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And though along our path below, 

No flowers to chccr the way be given ; 

Thou shincst ever, and we know 
The mourner iiath a home in heaven. 

A little while, thou blessed Star, 

A few more fleeting years ; 

And we no more shall ga/c afar. 

Saddening thy Iieauty with our tears. 


LINKS WRITTEN UNUEH THE PICTUIIE OF AN ENGLISH LADY IN TIIK IlorSK 
OF A NATIVE AT CALCUTTx\. 

As one w'hom a distempered dream 
Hath led unto the sable stream, 

Flowing the black branches under 
Through Tartarus ; in fear and wonder. 

While “sleepy horror’’ chills his blood, 

He lingers by that ghastly flood — 

When suddenly the gloom doth shine 
Before the feet of Proserpine, 

Through that region dark and lone 
Gliding to her silver throne.** 

Or, like a pilgrim, who doth roam 
Far from his beloved home, 

Bearing in his moistened eyes 
Dreams of his forsaken skies — 

Haply, ill some lonely hour. 

He spieth out a little flower. 

The same that, in his childhood day. 

He had gathered oft in play. 

When the fields were green in May. 

Straight, he throws him on his knees; 

Fears have vanish’d, and he sees 
The white cots of his native land — 

His little sisters, hand-in-hand, 

Come dancing to him through the trees. 

Such thoughts dost thou awake in me. 

Beautiful and pale, ladie — 

For I, unchccr’d by voice or song. 

In Sorrow’s path have wander’d long. 

And many a wintry storm hath shed 
Its angry waters on my head. 

I gaze upon thee o’er and o’er, 

As if my spirit could look through 
Those meekly-glowing eyes of blue. 

The orient dew doth seem to fill— 

The pleasant fancy haunts me still, 

That I have looked on thee before. 


* See the Facrff Quiwi. 
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The late Ram Mohttn Ray. 

Yet idle must the fancy be. 

That links thy memory to me ; 

Forty summers have gone by 
Since sunshine dawn’d upon thine eye. 
It were labour all in vain 
To paint thy legend in my strain ; 
Unknown to me thy name or race. 

Yet still 1 muse upon thy face ; 
Drinking in, as from a vine. 

The magic of enchanted wine. 

That pours the past upon my sight — 
Steeping my senses in delight. 

Early friends — the loved, the lost. 
They arc with me, — they have crost 
Many a weary mile of sea — 

One is leaning o’er 1113' cliair. 

And one is playing with my hair. 

And one, upon her bended knee, 
Uifteth up her voice for me. 

These gleeful dreams to thee I owe ; 
Then wonder not my praises flow. 
Though faint and weak the melody. 


THE LATE RAM MOIIUN ROY. 

The last Calcutta papers abound with reviews and criticisms of the diffe- 
rent memoirs published in England of the late Ram Mohiin Roy. We do not 
find that they contribute materially, cither by the adtliiion of new facts, or the 
correction of misapprehensions, to a more accurate appreciation of the raja’s 
character. The India GazclU\ conducted, wx* believe, by a gentleman who 
ought to be acquainted with his religious notions in India, remarks: “We 
have been principally struck with the positive terms in which he is represented 
(in Dr. Carpenter’s Memoir) to have expressed his belief in Christianit}^ In 
this country, he appeared to us as one who admitted and admired the moral 
beauty and excellence of that religion, without being convinced of its divine 
origin and authority.” 

The Calcutta Courier has fallen into a mistake in attributing the Memoir in 
our Journal (vol. xii. p. 195 ) to the late Mr. Arnot. Some remarks upon Ram 
Mohun R03', towards the close of the Memoir, expressly stated to be supj^lied 
by “ a gentleman who was in close and intimate communication with him 
here,” and separated from the body of the Memoir b3' inverted commas, were, 
indeed, written by Mr. Arnot ; but the rest was entirely the work of another 
hand. The Rengal llurkaru, with its habitual malice, raises an outcr3' against 
Mr. Arnot, for ** endeavouring, from a paltry vanity, to depreciate the charac- 
ter of his friend and benefactor,” and mentions as “ a fact,” but which may 
nevertheless be an invention, that when Mr Arnot was going home a state- 
prisoner, with blighted hopes. Ram Mohun (from public motives, of course,) 
gave him a credit on England foi^lOO a-year. And so for this act of gene- 
rosity (supposing the fact to be s^, Mr. Arnot was to sacrifice truth, suppress 
important facts, and bedaub the rajah with corrupt eulogy ! Here we have 
another insight into the morals of the Hurkaru, which, in respect to princifile 
as well as talent, deserves to rank amongst the dregs of the periodical press. 
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BENNETT'S « WANDERINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, &c.”' 

Mr. Brnnktt, being a man of science as well as of observation, lias 
been enabled to accumulate a considerable stock of facts respecting tlic 
botany and zoology of the regions visited by him, which have all the 
characters of accuracy and fidelity. Upon no occasion, whether at sea or 
on shore, he seems to have sulTercd any object to escape him that could 
illustrate his favourite science. His stay in New South Wales, wdiich he 
had visited before, was suflicicntly long to permit extensive excursions in 
the country. We recollect to have seen no work in w'hicli so much infor- 
mation is given upon all points concerning the natural history of Australia. 

IMr. Bennett w'as surprised at the rapid improvements made in Sydney, 
during the three years of his absence. The houses are more substantially 
built, although there is a want of sy mmetry in the buildings, which display 
a variety of unkttoivyi orders. House-rent, however, is still high, varying 
from to a-year. Shops are rapidly multijilying, some of them 

elegant; circulating libraries and reading-rooms arc becoming numerous, 
and the theatre is sujijilied by Australian actors. The pit, Mr. Bennett 
say s, contains the class usually seen in the g;dleries at home, and squabbles 
and batilcs were not rare : ‘Mhc various scenes and expressions, in both pit 
•and boxe.s, excited in our minds any thing but an idea of the sublime and 
beautiful." The colonial museum, which is in its infancy, is richest in 
ornithology. 

Mr. Bennett is hostile to the introduction of conviels into the colony ; he 
w'islics to encourage instead the emigration of free labourers. Convicts, he 
says, ought to be sent to the whole of our colonies, and employed upon 
public works. The cmancij)ist class in Xow South Wales is possessed of 
great wealth and inilucnce. 

In his journeys into the interior, he had suflicient proof of the 
appalling fact mentioned by Capt. Sturt, that native mothers frequently kill 
and even eat their offsjiring. As a counterpoise to this unnatural luibit, he 
mentions tliat they will carry their alfcclion to their dead oflspving some- 
times so far, as to bear their bodies about them, in a bag, for ten or twelve 
monthny and even sleep upon the puti ify ing mass. Nevertheless, he states 
that these ])Cople are degraded by writers below the rank they really de- 
serve, when seen in the interior, independent, and uncontaniinatcd by 
European vices. He lias recorded (vol. i. j). 248) an instance of attach-, 
ment, on the part of an aboriginal female, towards a brutal European 
bushranger, which deserves a place amongst the most heroic examples of 
devoted affection w hich history can furnish. 

Mr. Bennett has dedicated some pages to an account of the eruptive dis- 
order, resembling the small-pox, w hich iyjis appeared, at diflerent times, 
amongst the natives, especially in I83i). ''^'It approaches more nearly to 

* Wamlcrinf^R In New .South Wales, R:itavl.*i, I*c*tlir Coast, Singapore, and China; being the Journal 
of a Naturalist in those Coiintiios, during llt'O, and HI34. lly Okoiujh HaNNKTr, Ksq., 

Two Vols. London, Ut'U. Bentley. 

Asiat. ./(Owr.N.S.V ol.IO.No.OI. 
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*;iB|inall-pox tlmn any other disease ; it is propagated by contagion and by 
. inoculation, and vaccination seemed to control it. 

Although he speaks of the forest scenery of Australia as generally dull, 
Mr. Bennett describes the country on the banks of the Murrumbidgee 
river as assuming even a romantic appearance.'* Some trees of the 
Eucalyptus genusy called “ water-gum/' are here 90 and 100 feet high, 
with a diameter of from 6 to 8 feet. Some caves have been lately found 
in the limestone>rooks in this quarter, but they contain no fossils. In the 
Gudarigby caverns, on the Murrumbidgee, which he entered on his second 
journey into the interior, Mr. Bennett found some bones of rodentia. He 
records several extraordinary instances of the tenacity of life evinced by 
the dingo, or wild dog of Australia. 

He visited the Bugong mountain (a granite mass, about 3,000 feet high, 
near the Tuinat, a confluent of the Murrumbidgee), in order to collect 
specimens of a new species of moth, named, by Mr. Maclcay, Euploea 
hamatay which the aborigines eat, the bodies of these moths being filled 
with a yellowish oil, sweet as a nut, and of a fattening quality. 

The Ricinus communiSy or castor^oil plant, abounds in the colony, 
both in a wild and cultivated state, thriving in the most arid soils ; yet the 
oil is still imported, and sold at a high price, when, by very little attention, 
any quantity could be expressed from the seeds, not only for medicinal, but 
likewise for domestic purposes.** 

From New South Wales, Mr. Bennett proceeded to Java. He confirms 
other accounts of the unwise and ruinous policy pursued by the Dutch, 
which threatens the speedy loss of their Eastern possessions. ‘‘ Society in 
Batavia,** he says, is a dead letter ; bachelors* smoking and drinking 
parties arc, in many instances y common, ruining the health and occasioning 
the death of many, particularly strangers.** 

It is a matter of surprise to most persons who have had an opportunity of 
observing the political condition of the Dutch possessions in India, that 
either the government should not have perceived the certain results of their 
injudicious policy, or that those results should not have occurred before this. 
From all the information that we can obtain, it would appear that the 
Dutch Indian government is scarcely more enlightened in its principles or 
more tolerable to their native subjects than the Indian governments which it 
has displaced ; instead of imparting to the people something in the nature 
of an equivalent for the loss of what is termed independence,** the Dutch 
are an incubus on their industry and prosperity, and keep other more enter- 
prizing and more liberal people out of tlieir commercial market. 

From Java Mr. Bennett wandered** to Pedir, on Sumatra, and from 
thence to China. At Macao he inspected the superb zoological collection 
of Mr. Beale, a description of contents of which occupies two chapters 
of the work. He visited thelmctories at Canton, and gives an amusing 
account of the ordinary conversation there, the principal topics of which 
are ** opium, areka-nut, pepper, rattans, and cotton.** The details which 
our author has furnished respecting sandal-wood will be useful to traders 
in the Eastern seas. There is a good deal of ignorance prevalent in Eng- 
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laitd respecting the nature and origin of sandaUwood^ otherwise yellow 
saunders. It is principally used in China; but it might be extensively 
employed in this country in domestic furniture, and in the arts. 

From the transient visit of Mr. Bennett to a part of China so often des- 
cribed, il cannot be expected that he should be able to say much that is 
new. His sketches arc, however, graphic and amusing. 

From China he retrograded to Singapore, the commercial prosperity of 
which was indicated by the vast number of ships, bearing the flags of all 
nations, at anclior before it. Mr. Bennett describes, at considerable 
length, a male Ungka ape (Hylobates syndactyla)^ which he obtained at 
Singapore, on a former visit, in 1830, an animal which, he considers, 
approaches in some respects more nearly to the human form than the orang 
utan, especially in its internal anatomy. ^^He invariably walks in an erect 
posture, when on a level surface, rather quick, but with a waddling gait. 
When sleeping, he lies along, cither on the side or back, resting the head 
on the hands.” Several incidents arc related by Mr. Bennett of this 
animal’s behaviour, which seem to demonstrate a striking approximation to 
the reasoning faculty in man. Ungka, the name by which he was called, 
and which he know, became particularly attached to a Papuan child (Elau, 
.a native of Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides group), whom Mr. 
Bennett brought to England, and whose description and portrait arc given 
in our seventh vol. p. 132.* 

An account of the natural products of Singapore includes a minute des- 
cription of the Gambir plantations and the manufacture of the extract, and 
also of the sago manipulation. 

The home-voyage from Singapore to England contains nothing re- 
markable. 

Whilst the scientific reader must derive much information from these 
volumes, those who merely seek amusement will not be disappointed in them. 

* This child> we regret to hear, has died. 


GENERAL MACAULAY. 

A CORRESPONDENT has Called our attention to an assertion made by the late 
Mr. Bury Hutchinson, in the Court of Proprietors, on the 19th March last^* 
that ** General Macaulay received X 19,000 per annum as political resident at 
Travancorc and chief of Cochin,’* which he considers, if not an error in the 
report, to be **an extraordinary piece of exaggeration.” We can assure our 
correspondent that Mr. Hutchinson did make this assertion, and wc are as 
much surprised as he that it was not contradicted, or at least questioned, at 
the time. Wc are not aware of the amount paid to General (then Colonel) 
Macaulay; but it appears from the Returns laid before Parliament, 25th 
February 1830, that the salary (and there wiSFe no other allowances) of the 
resident at Travancorc, in 1817, was 9,600 pagodas; in 1827, 33,600 rupees. 
It appears from another part of the same Returns, that the expense of the 
establishment at Travancorc and Cochin (consisting of twenty-six persons) was, 
in 1817, 1,428 pagodas. The aggregate sum would be less than a fourth part 
of .€19,000. 


» Vol. xiii. p. 277. 
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I vvisii>»says Sir Thomas Browne, that I could assent to Plllo's doc- 
trine of r^membrmices, and were convinced tliat all knowledge was but 
reminiscential evocfitiori. . Be that as it may, this is certain, that, to him 
who has lived the greater part .of a century, the most valuable sort of 
knowledge is ^but the new stamp of his former impressions,— the freshening 
of pale and faded colours. Judging from the perpetual reminiscences^ with 
which our perio^cal works is at this moment overrun, one might be led to 
imagine that evocations of this hind were the most interesting and in- 
structive branch of our modern literature. It has at least this advantage, 
that no counterfeit will pass current, llcniiniseences of eminent persons 
carry on their face the surest guarantees of their authenticity. No artifice 
of fiction can secure spurious conversations or fabricated ancedote.s from 
instant datection. Boswell (had his genius been of tlie most exalted class) 
could not have forged his memorabilia of Johnson. We feel in a moment 
that the whole is pure, unadulterated Joimsonianism. On tlic other hand, wc 
perceive, by an instinet cciually ra|>id and unerring, that Ijord Byron could 
never Iiave said a ninth part of what Bady Blessington has so kindly put into 
his mouth. Why ? Because, had he actually prosed in that remorseless 
manner, her ladyship would never have listened to him, or remembered a 
word, of his vapid tattle. It is the same with regard to anecdotes. An 
uncharacteristic anecdote i.s rejected with loathing. We see, in an instant, 
that it might be applied with equal aptitude to a dozen other persons, like a 
coat in a wholesale elothes-.sljop, made for no sj)ceilic wearer. 

Sir bjdmond Stanley w as introduced in my last skeleli, and a hint or tw'o 
was givcQ bis extraordinary simplicity of character in the overy-day 
matters of Hfe/ Yet he was an admirable lawyer, and in considerable 
business fur many }ears at the Irish bar, w here h»^ attained the rank of 
prime .seijeant. In niM), he w as retained as counsel for Fighting l'’ilzgc- 
rald, W'ho was convicted, wntli three aecomplicos, of the murder of one 
Brecknock, an attorney, and executed at (,’astlebar. .Stanley conducted 
his defence w’ith great skill. Fitzgerald was indicted as an accessory before 
the fact, the others being hired specially for the assassination ; and as llie 
rule of English law, that in murder all w^crc principals, had not been Recog- 
nized in Ireland, and the actual murderers not being convicted, Stanley 
urged the absurdity of indicting a man for being accessory to a murder, of 
which the supposed perpetrators, who had not been tried, might be after- 
wards acquitted. I'he Judge^vas taken aback, and was about to direct a 
verdict of acquittal ; but, iiaving consulted the judge then occupied in the 
Nisi Prius Court, he was reminded by his learned associate, that there was 
an un repealed statute of Henry V HI., which declared all murders com- 
mitted in Ireland to be high treason, and there being no acco.ssaries in high 
treason, all being jirincipals, Fitzgerald was convicted, and received sen- 
tence of death. The ruling passion influenced this person to the last. 
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Mavingvmadc a particular request with regard to being laken to the place of 
• execution ill his own carriage, which was for some reason refused, probably 
from the fear of a rescue, Fitzgerald, from the mere force of habit it should 
seem, actually wrote the sheriff a challenge, which he recjucsted a friend to 
convey tq^;him. * . 

Stanley %vent out originally to India as the recorder of Prince of Wales* 
island. It was a court without suitors — a mere barren jurisdiction, one of 
the memorable jobs of l lenry Dundas, who erected a government without 
subjects, with a council who had nothing to consult upon, — a sort of Bara> 
taria for Scotch cousins, who were turned out to graze, there, and in a short 
time overran the island. Sir Edmond was too conscientious a functionary 
not to feel the vacuity of his function. He was fond of relating the mock 
dignity of opening a session, with the regular accompaniments of a registrar 
and prollionotary, and charging a grand jury who had notliing to inquire 
into, — comparing it to Dean Swift’s solitary congregation comprised in him- 
self and his dearly beloved Roger. 'riiroiigh the interest, however, of 
Lady Stanley’s family, which Wtis highly oonncctod, he was appointed, in 
1811, to the chief-justiceship of Madras. Uj)on his arrival, he was magni- 
ficently feted by (^illjert Ricketts, the registrar. I'he profusion of plate, 
with the general style and quality of fhe entertainment, which was most 
absurdly expensive, could not, as it struck Sir lOdmond, but betoken consi- 
derable opulence, 1 low was that opulence ac(|uircd, was the next question ; 
for the legitimate profits of the oflicc would warrant no such expenditure. 
It followed, as a corollary from these suggestions, that some inquiry should 
be instituted into the state of the registrar’s accounts, who, by the charter 
of the court, was the sole receiver of the assets of all persons dying intes- 
tate, through the whole extent of its jurisdiction, and of which the court 
were responsible as trustees to the next of kin. The inquiry eventually 
established, as it is vrell known, the astounding fact of an immense defalca- 
tion. It illustrated, moreover, that chapter of our weak nature, which 
shews Iiow easily it is swayed by tlie skilful and well-directed flatteries of 
those who Jiavc the roputaf ion of great aflliicnce, and the blind confidence 
which is reposed in their integrity. The former judges, whose duty it was 
from time to time to have investigated the accounts of the registrar’s ofiicc, 
were lulled into an apathetic assurance that all was right, because they were 
sumptuously feasted at Iiis table ; each of them delighted to think that the 
entertainment was got up specifically as a compliment to himself. For the 
cards of invitation generally concluded thus : ** to meet the Honourable Sir 
Thomas Strange, or the Honourable Sir Benjamin Sullivan, &c. &c.” 
Stanley was proof against these flatteries, by a sort of mother-wit, that sel- 
dom deserted him, though of all men living of the most credulous and 
infantine simplicity in the common nlTairs of life. 

It would be a most intricate problem to solve, — for such is poor huma- 
nity, and so endless and multiform are- its affectations, — whether this 
seeming estrangement from the ordinary business of life and almost incredi- 
ble ignorance of little things, was natural or assumed. Certain it is, that 
ihirson Adams or Cleorgo Harvest seems to have been his exemplar, and 
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every body knows that an abstraction from worldly matters has been fre- 
quently counterfeited in subservience to some policy that lies lower tliaii tlie 
surface, or1}ecause it is foolishly associated with great genius or extraordi- 
nar}' learning. But it were almost an abuse of credit claimed by every 
writer professing to deal in strict matters of fact, to enumerate tb^incidents 
in which Sir Edmond displayed his utter inaptitude for the world and his, 
ignorance of the beings that people it. It was a foolish joke, during his 
voyage, to cram him with all sorts of miraculous and absurd descriptions of 
India, which he swallowed without the slightest symptom of doubt or incre- 
dulity. He was gravely assured that, notwithstanding the abundance of 
poultry in that country, not an egg was to be had there ; and nothing could 
exceed his stare of surprise when he observed eggs placed on the break- 
fast-table the day after his^rrival. Every body stared on him with equal 
surprise, when he was overheard gravely inquiring of the lady of tlic house, 
whether she imported her eggs from Europe ? The ^claircissement was 
still more ridiculous, as he remarked, with infinite ndiveUy tliat he had been 
inforn^d that fowls did not lay their eggs in so hot a climate. He landed 
with his mind stuffed with such wild misconceptions relative to the country he 
was about to reside in, that, on a carriage with a pair of horses drawing up 
to the door, he lifted up his hands with astonishment, inasmuch as he had 
understood that all carriages in India were drawn by elephants. It would 
be unjust to the memory of a worthy man and an excellent judge, to give 
any more specimens of the unsuspecting innocence with which he believed, 
or pretended to believe, the idle stories which his fellow-passengers made 
him swallow for their amusement. Nor would the characteristic have been 
noticed at all, but for the still more extraordinary property of human nature 
it elucidates ; — for Stanley, in all matters of judicial evidence, was remark- 
able for the scrupulous nicety with which he balanced probabilities, and the 
accuracy of the inferences he deduced from the comparison. Had he car- 
ried to the bench the dove-like simplicity which he exhibited in ordinary 
matters, he would have rendered himself a more suitable tenant of a lunatic 
asylum, than of that grave and dignified office. It would be no easy 
matter to account for this singular phenomenon in physiology; for this 
reason, it was the fashion in the settlement to attribute his apparent igno- 
rance of the world to motives of refined policy, and so strongly were 
childish credulity and acute observation contrasted in his character, that 
every body suspected that the one was dissembled to conceal the otherf^ 
LitUe has yet been said of the Anglo-Indian attorneys — a race of "men 
holding a secondary estimation in the society of the presidency, associating 
rarely with its higher divisions, and, with one or two respectable exceptions, 
constituting among themselves a little platoon apart from the better class of 
European inhabitants. They have evidently a considerable advantage in 
this distinction. They are exempted from the heavy contributions of 
expense levied by fashion and gaiety upon those who look down upon them 
with pride or scornful condescension, and generally contrive to scrape toge- 
ther enough for an unambitious return to their native country in seven or 
eight years. Formerly, that is in the old Mayor’s and Recorder’s Courts, 
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the two branches of advocate and attorney were carried on by the same 
individuals^ — and the expenses of the suitor were considerably abated by 
their union. At present, their duty is that of pioneers, to clear the way in 
complex native coses for the counsel ; — to reduce into a compendious and 
intelligible form the confused statements of the client, and to lay before the 
counsel an> abstract, cleared from the endless repetitions and interminable 
episodes into which his stories invariably branch out. This remark, how- 
ever, is applicable to the later school of attornies ; for they made sad work 
of it formerly. What they facetiously called briefs, were long rambling 
narratives, copies of agreements half-translated ; facts taken in a sort of 
Hindu-Porliigucse English from the mouths of the witnesses— the whole 
confusion worse confounded, darkening rather than elucidating the subject- 
matter to a degree that rendered the task of the advocate deplorably per- 
plexed and toilsome. It was this that overwhelmed poor Bushby, who 
might he said to Iiave been suffocated under the chaotic mass of papers that 
were laid before him. He found himself unable to grope his way through 
the anti-chambers and passages leading to nothing of Ins brief. All this 
arose from the ignorance and carelessness of those wlio were formerly 
admitted to practise as attorneys. Of late, however, the evil lias been 
reformed, and the whole machinery of a suit, from the commencement to 
the end, is put in motion with the correctness and regularity of a solicitor's 
office in England. 

But it was many years before the old class disappeared. Fowncs 
Disney ! — ^tvhat a human riddle in the form of an Irisli Madras attorney! 
How complete a combination of ignorance, buffoonery, and cunning! 
He w'as a fabulist of the first magnitude, and Fernando Mendez Pinto 
w^as scarcely a type of him. But he lied ingenuously — for he made no pre- 
tences to the truth ; he violated it after the fashion of vulgar liars. Indeed, 
there w^as some excuse for him ; — for, if he accidentally spoke truth, it 
w^as with such a semblance of falsehood, that it never served his turn, as 
nobody believed him. But there w'as sometimes a daring grandeur in his 
falsehoods, tliat raised them to the dignity of truth. In short, he lied like 
a great master, — more in the manner of a Maehiavel than a Scapin. To 
be sure, he recreated himself occasionally with passing a smaller coin of 
fiction. For instance, if any thing occurred out of the usual course of 
things — a sudden death — a murder or suicide — a carriage overturned — a 
boat swamped — on each of such occasions, he was an eye-witness. It 
happei^ed, ludicrously enough, that, on the faith of these random statements, 
he was once or twice summoned as a witness upon the coroner’s inquest. 
He contrived, however, to back out by means of a tense wdiich W'as to be 
found in no grammar but his own — a sort of paulo-posi-prresentetn — and 
arrived at the spot a minute or two after. 

He was one of the batcli of attornies that crept deviously Into the Recor- 
der’s Court; chance made him an attorney, as it might have made him any 
thing else : — - 

Invcrtus senmnum faceretne Priapvm, 
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He bnd no natural aptitudes for the profession beyond tliosc whicli insliiic< 
tively tench a man to grasp at whatever comes within his reach. Cunning, 
therefore, was the talent in which he was most exercised. Whether his 
bulls were the genuine effusions of the national naivete to which we usually 
attribute that peculiar species of blundering, or elaborately constructed for 
the purpose of diverting the attention of those lie conversed with from the 
less ingenuous side of bis character, — simplicity being one of the most use- 
ful tools w'ith which cuiining effects its purposes,r— many of them were cur- 
rent in the settlement under his name, and many unjustly fathered upon 
him. His rebuke to a young civilian, who was complaining of the heat of 
the climate and its ijjyurious effects upon an European constitution, 1 believe 
to be genuine : You ate and drink — and drink and ate^ from morning to 

nifirht, and then you die, and write home to your friends, tlint it is the climate 
that killed you !” 

To the Englisli barrister who, in the present adversity of Westminster 
Hall, may turn his thoughts to the bar of India, I have already given a hint 
or't^o, that may have the salutary effect of correcting the insanity that 
prevails ^ to the certainty of bringing home in a lew years a large harvest 
of profe^ional emolument. It may probably, with minds of a sound tem- 
perament, induce them to pause before they make so i^arfiil an experiment. 
For ai^mplctc change has taken place at all the bars of India. 

QmX color albus erai jiunc cst conlrariui albo^ 

was the metamorphosis of Ovid’s mulberry-tree. It is the same with what 
in familiar parlance is called, in India, the rupee-tree. 1'hat tree has been 
plucked almost to sterility, 'riie fees, indeed, are nominally high ; but the 
enormous scale of expenditure in that country renders them in fact lower 
than the fees of Westminster Hall. For instance; a gold mohur at Cal- 
cutta, or five pagodas at Madras, or fifteen ruj)ecs at Bombay, for a motion 
of course, or for a counsers signature, or for a rule nisi^ and double that 
sum to make the rule absolute, sounds magnificently ; — it being jo; //;//? Jiicie 
the proportion of two and four pounds to half a guinea and a guinea. I'lie 
cost of living, however, will soon detect the fallacy. In like manner, the 
ordinary fee marked upon a brief is at C^aleutta and the other presidencies 
what in Indian money is equivalent to ten or fifteen pounds ; rising, indeed, 
with the incrca.sed labour reejuired of the advocate, or tlie complication and 
magnitude of the cause ; and if not intercepted altogether, or considerably 
abridged, in its passage through the attorney’s office, frequently augmented 
by the gratitude of the native client for the success of past efforts/Nbr his 
hopes of still more strenuous ones in future. A favourite counsel, indeed, 
who turns the odds in his favour, will be always well paid ; but, of a bar of 
sixteen or twenty, all cannot be favourite.s, and the small prizes will scarcely 
be adequate tok.thc decent maintenance of one. If ho is a family man, his 
domestic expenditure must be considerable. Economy and good manage- 
^meiit may effect something towards its reduction, but not much. The shifts 
and connivancies, the clippings here, the jiarings there, the nice balancings 
of the e|;oess of this mbntli against the reductions of another, — all these 
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expedicntR, so familiar to English housekeepers, are unknown in India. 
Indeed, they are impracticable. The wants of each day resemble those of 
the day that preceded it. Fashion, luxury, the common necessities of life, 
flow in an unvaried equable current, and their demands never rise above or 
sink below an almost fixed and immutable standard. 

It is, therefore, the easiest matter of calculation to sec what it will cost 
you to live in the rank that belongs to you. Not less than ci‘3,000 of our 
money must be expended,^lT you are a married man, before you can lay by 
a single pice, — and this without conceding any thing to whim or ostentation, 
or a frivolous taste for expenditure. It is a toll that must be paid, or you 
cannot ])roceed a yard farther. A bachelor, indeed, may live at a rate 
something easier ; but he must now and then give an entertainment. The 
general hospitality of the place, however, is (or used to be) unbounded, and 
a man of cultivated mind and good manners is scarcely ever called upon to 
make his pot boil. Whereas, in married life, you must visit and be visited. 
Dinners are reciprocated with the utmost precision — being matters of debtor 
and per-contra creditor, booked and entered with consummate regularity. I 
have often been amused with the Jiwkward attempts of a lady recently married 
to carry into practice her English system of domestic management, and her 
natural consternation on finding that, of the hecatombs that furnished the 
' table of to-day, no use could be made on the morrow. What a revulsion 
in her accustomed train of thinking, taught by the daily lessons and example 
of mamma to discover that nothing can be metamorphosed into a new dish 
for the next day, and that, amongst the innumerable refaccimentos of 
English house-keeping, nothing of the kind is practicable in India! — and 
how mortifying, that, of the twenty or thirty dishes that made the table 
groan, not five were consumed, or so much as touched ! The topic brings 

to my recollection the arrival of Sir William N n, as king's adjutant- 

general, with his lady. Her rank, of course, rendered it requisite, in the 
routine of Madras society, for her to give occasional dinners. But she iiad 
been shocked by the waste, and as she thought, endless profusion, of the 
Madras dinners, and was dotermined to “ reform it altogether.” She 
began her experiment at a small dinner to a few select persons. ‘^You 
see,” said her ladyship to George Arbuthnot, ‘‘you see your dinner.” 
And, indeed, it was a set-out that reejuired no extended powers of vision. 

« You see, I am determined to set an example of having a few dishes only, 
instead of the inelegant profusion of our Madras dinners.” “ Yc are par- 

fectly right. Lady N ,” returned George, in his peculiar Scotch accent; 

tliere are quite deeshes enciigh. A seengle dish more would destroy the 
ecoonomy of your ladyship’s table.” 

But, as Rabelais says, d nos moutons. We were in the Supreme Court 
at Madras. From sonic defective constitution of all the courts, there has 
been a strong tendency to conflict between those courts and the local govern- 
ments. It was a sort of original .sin kneaded into their constitution. Sir 
John Grant’s contention and stubborn quarrel for a few hundred miles more 
of jurisdiction with a governor equally obstinate, but whp might easily have 

Asiat. Journ. N.S. Vol. Uk No. iU . F 
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been conciliated,— lor all vain men arc easily conciliated, — lowered the dig- 
nity of both in the eyes of the natives, by no means unobservant of our ridicu- 
lous and idle squabbles. Every instance of the kind is put down to our 
account, to swell the sum-total of contempt, whic^ at no distant period of 
time will read us a pretty severe lesson upon the mode in which we have 
played our game of sovereignty. 

Madras has not been free from similar collisions. In Lord Clive’s time, 
attempts were made to subject the nabob and his little demesne of Chepauk 
to the Supreme Court. The firmness of the Government and the good 
sense of Sir Thomas Strange defeated the machinations of the junta, who,, 
under the pretence of being the nabob’s creditors, were intent upon despoil- 
ing his. revenues. When Sir Henry Gwillim, during t lie temporary absence 
of the chief justice, through some unfortunate misconception, permitted him- 
self, in a charge to the grand jury, to throw out some severe personal 
animadversions on the conduct and character of Lord William Bcntinck (a 
most wanton and indecent procedure), the breaoli might have been easily 
healed — for Lord William is the mildest of beings, and Gwillim, though 
an irritable, was by no means an obstinate man, when kindly admonished of 
being #irong, — but for the advocate-general, who, in the expectation that 
tile judge would indulge in some severe strictures upon the Government, 
took down his words, as he delivered them* It was this — the fact of a counsel 
at the bhr, at his own suggestion, taking down his words for the informa- 
tioii of Government, — that goaded him to a still more bitter strain of remark, 
and but for the officious and unprofessional demeanour of Anstruthcr, — 
Lord William, who made every allowance for the constitutional irritability 
of the judge,, being too high-minded to take any further notice of it, — the 
whole matter w^ould have died away, and one of the most upright of magis- 
trates and the best-hearted of human kind might have remained many 
years on the bench. But it was reported with aggravations, and the 
governor, yielding too implicitly to the suggestions of tJie advocate-general, 
who mortally hated poor Gwillim, sent home a formal complaint to the 
Court of Directors. As a matter of course, they referred it to the Board 
pf Control, and the result was, the recall of the judge with a diminished 
pension. Sir Henry Gwillim’s loss was severely felt in the court. He 
preserved, on all occasions, the purity of its practice, and Anstrulher had, 
on this score, fallen under his reprehension. He kept the attorneys in the 
state of professional subordination, which he thought most conducive to the 
eorrect discharge of their duties. Having observed a habit prevailing 
amongst them, of addressing their notices and summons to each other with 
the designation of “ esquire,” he observed to them, — Gentlemen attorneys, 
1 observe that you are fond of calling each other ‘ esquire.’ Your legal des- 
cription is that of gentlemen^ and 1 wish your conduct may always merit 
the appellation the law assigns you.” The hint was not thrown away upon 
them. 

It was a great misfortune to the Supreme Court at Madras, that Sir 
Henry GwilKm’s recall took place before the memorable trial of Reddy 
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How for the forgery of Carnatic Imnds. An authentic narrative of tlie 
transactions of that period is still wanting. If ever there was an approxi- 
tnation to romance in human affairs, it was exhibited in the course of that 
trial, which lasted eleven days, during which nearly two hundred witnesses, 
bearing directly opposite testimony to the same facts, were examined. It 
must be observed, that Reddy Row, having for a short time been in the 
confidential service of the nabob Wallajah, was supposed, from his con* 
stant access to the durbar, and habits of communication with the nabob, 
to be acquainted with his pecuniary transactions. When the bonds, there* 
fore, were brought into the market, the attestation of Reddy Row to the 
genuineness of "the instrument dissipated all suspicion, and they were 
eagerly bought up. it became, then, a gainful trade to forge tiicm, and 
Reddy Row was not idle in profiting of the opportunities, which his former 
fitation at the durbar gave him, of finding a ready sale for the bonds he 
attested ; and they overilowcd the market in such shoals, that the actual 
creditors became alarmed at an amount of spurious claims, that threatened 
to absorb the whole fund set apart for li(|uidation of the just ones. They 
fixed upon one bond, that had been disposed of by Reddy Row for a large 
sum, and he was indicted, with a man named Anundah Row, by whose 
hand the signatures were forged, for a conspiracy to defraud. The princi- 
pal question of fact was whether Reddy Row was in tlie actual employ of 
the nabob at the period of the transaction ? Sixty witnesses swore positively 
that he was then the chief sheristadar at Chepauk. One hundred nndthirty>‘ 
five positively swore, on the contrary, that he was in the districts of Maud* 
goondy and Chillambrum, distressed in his circumstances, and absconding 
from the jurisdiction of the Supreme ("ourt. It was Sir Thomas Strangers 
misfortune to have the whole responsibility of this cause thrown singly on 
his shoulders, for Sir Benjamin Sulivan, being himself a Carnatic creditor, 
absented himself from the bench. 

Then ensued a series of follies, petty persecutions, — childish in their 
motives, cruel in their results, — suclias never before outraged the feelings of 
man, or disgjsccd a government calling itself British. The commissioners 
selected for the adjudication of the claims, Bengal civil servants, could not 
move an inch without Reddy Row at their elbow, — tlie man who was more 
than suspected of being the fabricator of bonds to an immense amount, and 
a wholesale dealer in fraudulent instruments purporting to have the 
nama of the nabob by wholesale. They represented to Barlow and his 
council, that the prosecutions impeded their investigation, requesting thd 
Governmetit to defend him by their own law-oflicers. But the grand jury 
found the bills, and the prosecutions proceeded. What followed ? Indivi- 
duals of the grand jury became victims of Barlow's narrow-minded perse- 
cution. Those who were civilians were removed from their places to 
subordinate stations of less profit. Mr. Thomas Parry, a merchant and 
creditor to a large amount, and therefore active in prosecuting to conviction 
the fabricator of the fictitious claims, was ordered home to England. The 
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magistrate who committed the delinquent was removed from his office. After 
a trial of eleven days, however, Reddy Row was found guilty, upon two 
several indictments. Yet, though convicted, he was permitted to be at 
large, and was allowed uninterrupted access to the dufters and books of the 
durbar. The chief justice, through the thick film of prejudice that clouded 
his understanding, saw only the innocence of the culprit, and recommended 
him as a fitting object of the King’s pardon. Before the pardon arrived, 
another forgery was clearly traced to the same criminal, who put a volun- 
tary end to a long life of unexampled and systematic fraud by self-destruc- 
tion. To this day, the Supreme Court has not recovered the taint of those 
proceedings. Their house of refuge from the arm of government seemed 
closed to the natives. ^J'he hand of civil power had broken into the sanc- 
tuary and profaned its sacred recesses. But what was the tumult of their 
feelings, when they learned (for such was the fact), that the law-officers, 
« under whose advice Barlow sheltered himself, were themselves interested in 
the validity of Reddy Row’s forgeries to a large amount, having made 
cousidcrablc purchases of those instruments before the trial, and amongst 
others, of the very bond which was the subject of the criminal procedure ! 
Everj^civil suit in which the East-lndia Company was a party was in- 
stantly withdrawn. Terror and amazement prevailed through the native 
population of the settlement, when they perceived the verdicts of juries, to 
'whoni^ey had been wont to look upas an inviolable barrier against all arbi- 
trary aggressions on their rights, set at nought, and tiic individuals composing 
the tribunal, to which they looked habitually for protection, selected as objects 
of penalty and proscription. Native creditors, to the amount of seventy 
lacs, Paupiah Braminy, for instance, and Singanah Chitty, saw their 
claims destroyed and their property extinguished. Mention has been more 
than once made in our Journal of this sad and violent period of Barlow’s 
government. It would be well if starlings could be taught to repeat it to 
every successive Madras governor, and to every judge that ascends the 
bench of the Supreme Couii;. 

The fees of advocates practising at Bombay are upon a diminished scale ; 
but this is more than compensated by the cheapness of living at that settle- 
ment. I refer to bazaar-expenses only, for European luxuries are exorbi- 
tantly dear. Thanks, however, to the free-trade principles, English com- 
modities are not unfrequently sold at less than their invoice prices. Yet 
Bombay is by no means the presidency at which a well-educated English 
barrister would wish to reside. It is like Bristol, “ differium nauiis atque 
cauponibus /” and the spirit of trade is a heavy incubus upon the elegant 
intercourses of social life. Literary .societies, with their usual machinery 
of presidents, vice-presidents, secretaries, and treasurers, dissertations by 
kind-hearted writers. 

Sleepless tbcmsclves to give to others sleep, 

have existed at Bombay for nearly the quarter of a century. Sir William 
Syer, Sir James Mackintosh, Colonel Vans Kennedy, have successively 
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promoted and encouraged them. But the soil was by each in his turn pro- 
nounced to be imthankful. By a similar coincidence, the bar at Bombay 
has been uniformly barren of remarkable talent. The Recorder's Court at 
that settlement was established somewhat later than that of Madras. The 
Court had a strong maritime infusion, if I may so speak, for the first practi- 
tioners were renegades from the quarter-deck of Indiamen and merchant- 
vessels. The stream was by degrees filtered, but it was*some time before 
it ceased to be redolent of pitch and tar. Threipland, a Scottish advocate, 
and Dowdeswell, had the principal business there. The third barrister, 
like the bodkin in a post-chaise, had an uncomfortable time of it. The 
former was a regular specchifier. His wrilten opinions generally exceeded 
by two- thirds the length of the cases submitted to him. He was all talk and 
dissertation, with the same incontinence of words that distinguishes our 
latest Lord (’hanccllor, and poor Sir William Syer had the gentlest of slum- 
bers all the time Threipland was talking. But talk, with the greater part of 
mankind, implies talent, and he retired with a handsome fortune about the 
year 1812. Do^'desM’ell, on the other hand, was a man of sound law and 
correct understanding : he was, therefore, deemed inferior to Threipland. 
It is the easiest syllogism in the world: — the conclusion is inevitable. 
Dowdeswell died prematurely, universally beloved and lamented. He was 
nephew of Dowdeswell, ('hancellor of the Exchequer in Lord North's 
administration. Woodhousc, Morlcy, and Macklin succeeded. With 
Macklin returned the reign of talk, lie out-prosed Threipland. His 
national (Irish) loquacity vibrated like the acutest torture on the polished 
and sensitive taste of Mackintosh, who, in letters to his friends, written 
wiicn JMaeklin was in full talk and full business, and in the zenith of his 
fame and garrulity, lamented the hard condition of an English judge, com- 
pelled “ to hear though he could not listen." II is law-arguments, as they 
were by courtesy called, were so elaborately spun from their first elements, 
that 8ir James was reminded of the advocate in Racine’s comedy, who, 
beginning w'ith the “creation of all things," was requested by the judge to 
pass over to the deluge. Mackintosh gave him this hint, in the elegant 
phraseology of Atticus, in the De Legibtis of T'ully : “ Dii immortales ! 
qudm III Ion gif juris principia repeiis The hint was unavailing; 
probably it was unintelligible. 
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HISTORY OF THE BENGALEE LANGUAGE. 

BV RAM COMUL SEN.* 

The term Bengal is derived from the word Banga^ the original or Sanscrit 
name of the country, to which the Moosulman conquerors added their usual 
affix u/, and called it Bangtdov Bangdla ; but Europeans erroneously write it 
Bengaly and the people of Banga arc called by them Bengalees, as the people 
of Guya are called Guyalees, 

According to the popular notion, all the countries on the east of the 
Ganges are called but, according to the Pauranic description, only those 

in the north of Boidyanutha, or on the north of the Ganges, form Banga. 

Abulfazul writes that on the north and south of Bengal are mountains (Nepal 
and Nilghiri), on the cast the sea (Brahmaputra), and on the west Bchar ; that 
it is 400 koss long, and 300. broad ; and that the dialect used within this area 
is called Banga bhdska, or the * Bengalee language.’ 

As different accounts arc given of the boundaries of the country, so two 
opinions arc entertained regarding the origin of the province. First, it is 
asserted^by some, that Bengal is of modern origin, and formed of alluvial land; 
and that it has been peopled from the time the Moosulmnns invaded Hindoo- 
stan ; and^econdly, others maintain that it was coeval with the creation (the 
flood). But there is nothing on record which might enable us to trace out the 
fact, because, except the Ptirans, there is no written history of ancient India. 

' The coiuitry is also called Gour, and appears to have been principally, or at 
least a cofisiderable portion of it, recovered from the sea, out of the Bay of 
Bengal; that is to say, as far as the borders of llajmaha], including the 
Twenty-four Pergunnah.s, Midnapore, and Jessorc. It was first churah, or 
alluvial,* and lYicn jungle, or forest; a portion of which is still to be found, and 
is called the Soonderbun, It was afterwards gradually cleared and inhabited- 
When Sevananda Majoonidar, the uncle of Raja Pratapadityn, who was the 
founder of the city of Jessore, fixed his residence there, about .300 years ago, 
it was a forest on the borders of the sea. 

As to what has been said of its having been obtained from the sea, the fact 
appears probable from the names of various villages which are contained in it, 
os, Suk Sugar or Suika Sugar, * dry sea;’ Chakdaha or Chakradwipa, * circular 
island;’ Kavadwipa or Nudea, ‘new island,’ &c. These were no doubt alluvial 
lands, as the affixes, Sugar, ‘ sea,’ Dwipa, * island,’ Khdla, ‘ creek,’ Ddngd, 
* upland,’ Daha, * abyss,’ relate to the sea or water, and cannot be applied to 
any thing but land thus acquired. 

The boring for springs in Bengal shews that the rod does not meet the origi- 
nal stratum before it has penetrated at 180 feet below the surface, which must 
therefore be the alluvial strata. In excavating a tank or hole, from tv/enty to 
thirty feet in depth, decayed boats, naval stores, and trunks of large trees have 
been found. 

The Moosulman invaders of the west of Hindoostan, who afterwards cstap 
bljsbed themselves on the throne of Delhi, considered this country to be Dojakh, 
^loii^an infernal region ; and whenever any of the ameers or courtiers were found 
guHty of capital crimes, and the rank of the individuals did not permit their 
being beheaded, while policy at the same time rendered their removal neces- 
sary, they were banished to Bengal. Of those individuals banished to Bengal, 
one named Mullik Cassem, had his residence immediately west of Hooghly, 

* hrcface to his Bengalee and Eiiglbli Oictiunary. Calcutta, 1834. 
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where there is a haut, or market, still held, which goes by his name, Ahroud 
Beg was another person of that description ; his estate is still in existence oppo- 
site to Bansbcriah, and there are a haut gunge, or mart, and a khal, or creek, 
still called after his name. Meer Beg also had a mud-fort, with a mansion 
opposite to llooghly, which is called Meer Beg ka Gur. 

The country was very low and covered with jungle ; it does not appear that 
there was any king or person of note and celebrity in it, while the people of 
Munipore, Tripura, Jeyantiporc, and other eastern countries, call their regions 
Swarga, or heaven ; especially the people of Tripura, who still style their king 
Swarga Deva, or * king of heaven/ or the c^estial regions. The people of 
Bengal consider the Himalaya and other mountainous ranges as heavens. The 
celebrated Kulidus described Himalaya as heaven. 

The Grecian, Moosulmnn, and European historians and travellers do not 
give any account of Bengal ; even its name is not mentioned in their several 
works. 

Alexander the Great, known to the Asiatics by the name of Sekander, did 
not advance beyond the skirts of Cashmeer, and of course had no opportunity 
of visiting Bengal, which is not mentioned in the list of the countries he tra- 
versed. Megasthenes, the celebrated historian, takes no notice of this country. 

Ptolemy came to the court of Madadha liaja and visited Patna, which he 
called Palibothra, but he docs not say any thing regarding Bengal. Herodotus 
and Strabo allude to the geography of IJindoostan, but they do not mention 
, the name of Bengal. Pliny, Pythagoras, and other historians, who wrote upon 
the customs, manners, and literature of the Hindoos, have taken no notice of 
the people of Bengal. 

From these circumstances, it may be inferred that Bengal is a country of very 
modern date, and that of course the present race of the people can scarcely be 
the descendants of the aborigines ; consequently, it is probable that there was 
no literature amongst them. This may be in some measure established by the 
fact, that the materials of writing were wanting : paper being sized with paste 
and rice, the Hindoos did not touch it ; they call it kagach, which is a Persian 
term, and the pen kalam, which is an Arabic word ; the reeds are a foreign 
article. 

The Hindoos in ancient times used^^rt/r«, or the leaves of palmyra, as paper, 
and the term is still applied to all kinds of writing. Instead of a pen, which 
was called lekhani, they used an iron needle, which is still in use in Cuttack. 
These facts prove that there was little or no writing here. 

But, according to the second opinion, there are several proofs of its having, 
been a very ancient country, and of its having existed as an independent king- 
dom long before the people of the west had begun to be civilized, or the light 
of literature hail begun to shine upon them. If these circumstances be con- 
sidered and compared with the history and chronology of the other countries, 
the existence of Bengal or Gour, if not proved to be anterior to others, may . 
at least be regarded as coeval with them. 

in the Mahahharat, the most ancient Hindoo history extant, the name of the. 
Ganga Sugar is mentioned, from which we infer the existence of the countries 
round it. In the Ramayana, Indra is said to have stolen away the sacrificial 
horse belonging to S^ar, a king of the race of the Sun, and to have kept it in 
the Island of Sugar. It was discovered by AnSuman, the king’s grandson, in 
the residence of Kapila, a Muni, which is still to be seen in the island, and is 
called Kapilasrama. Roghu, another king of the same dynasty, conquered 
several countries, and in bis progress visited Bengal, of which he also took 
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possession and erected a monument of victory on the shores of the Ganges. ' 
He came to the Bay of Bengal, and along its beach proceeded to Utkala or 
‘ Orissa. The particulars of these circumstances are to be found in the Mdhd-^ 
hharat, Kalidas, the celebrated poet, has also mentioned this circumstance in 
his work called Roghu vansa, Bhagiratha, in bringing down the stream of 
Gangs from the Himalaya, must have passed through Bengal, and joined it to 
the sea: from the circumstance, the hermitage of Kapila has been called Gangs 
S^ar. Kali Ghat, a sacred place, existed at the time when the Ganges 
passed through Bengal, and joined the sea. The Yamuna and Saraswati 
branched out from the Ganges, the former of which flowed towards the east, 
by Sooksagar, and the latter towards the west, by Bansberiah, and Tribeni, 
which is called the Dakshind Pra^dga^ or southern Prayaga. The country 
was once governed or possessed by Asuras (demons\ one of whom, called 
Bainbarasura, was king of lower Bengal; he was killed by Pradyumna, the son 
of Krishna, and his corpse was thrown into a pit near Sooksagar, in Monasa- 
pota, which was thence named Pradyumna hrad^ or * Pradyuinna's pit.’ Bhaga 
Datta, one of the chieftains in the army ofDuryodhana, lived in the district of 
Dacca, .§nd his city is still called Bhowal Bhagn's Alaya, or ‘ the residence of 
Bhaga.’ There is an account in firihatkathk of a king of Bengal who proceeded 
on an expedition to the const, and of Srimanta, Chand, and Dhanapati, cele- 
brated native merchants, who made periodical voyages in a fleet to Ceylon. 

Now the circumstances of Roghu’s conquering Bengal, the discovery of 
S^r’s sacrificial horse in the island of Sugar, the existence of Kalighat, the 
junction of the Ganges with the sea through Bengal, the name of Tribeni or 
southern Prayaga, the residence of Bhaga Datta, the king of Bengal’s expedi- 
tion to the coast, and the native merchants’ periodical trip to Ceylon by 
sea, may prove that Bengal existed before the great war in Muttra. 

The country of Bengal was formerly under the government of the kings of 
the Magadha dynasty, and Adisura, a Baidya, dclivercil it from their yoke. 
Some say he was a Khetri ; but if we refer to the Muhuhharaty there was na 
Khetri to be found. 

The kingdom of Bengal existed before the era of Vikramaditya, because in 
his time there was a learned female named Khana, whose sayings and adages 
in Bengalee have been considered as authority to this time. The name of Dak 
was also known. 

The capital of Gour was near Malda; the ruins of the city still exist, and 
the gates, walls, and pillars of the palace are to be seen there, and are fre- 
quently visited by Europeans. Raja Ballal Sen is said to have been the grand- 
son, or perhaps a more remote descendant, of Adisura ; his son, Lakshana 
Sen, was the last king of Gour, which is also called Lakshnali, Laknavati^ or 
the city of Raja Lakshana Sen, which was captured and beautified by Akbar. 
The court of the viceroy was held there five years, thence removed to Moor- 
shedabad. According to the account given by foreigners and by Grecian 
travellers, it is said to have been visited 730 years before Christ, when it was 
the capital of an independent kingdom of Bengal. 

I have simply stated the facts regarding the antiquity of Bengal, and leave it 
to the reader to form his judgment as to the correctness of the diflerent conjec- 
tures. But 1 can quote other authorities, which will fix the date of the origin 
of Bengal far anterior to what has been given above. 

In 990 Saca, or A.D. 1068, Adisura invited five brahmins from Cononj. 
Prior to their settlement, there existed 700 brahmins, or families of brahmins, > 
whom Raja Ballal Sen kept distinct from the five new families, and styled them 
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Saptasati, or the * seven hundred.* The descendants of these arc to be found 
in almost every city and town, and are called by their name of Saptasati ; while 
the descendants of the five brahmins were divided into five classes : 1. Siin- 
dilya, Bradwnja, 3. Balsyn, 4. Savama, and 5. Kasyapa, who have multi- 
plied themselves to about .500,000. 

Ballal Sen w'as descended from the family of the famous Dhee Sen, king of 
Bengal, who proceeded to Delhi, and was proclaimed emperor of Hindoostan. 
His descendants reigned on the throne of Delhi for about 137 years. 

From these circumstances, it is evident that Gour was sometime an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and is an ancient country. 

I m)w coinc to the second part of the inquiry, and will endeavour to exa- 
mine who were the aboriginal inhabitants, what was their dialect, and to what 
extent they possessed a knowledge of letters. 

I have already remarked that Adisnra, Dhcc Sen, Ballal Sen, and Lnkshana 
Sen, were kings of Bengal, and that, previous to the age of Adisura, there 
existed seven hundred brahminical fiimilies in the country. Hence there can be 
no doubt that it was inhabited in the ino.st ancient times by Hindoos. I have 
no hesitation, however, in ascertaining that the present race of Bengalees are 
not descended from the aboriginal natives; but that certain Khetrees or 
Voisyas, whose d<'sccndants form the present Hindoo population, came from’ 
the provinces of Upper Hindoostan, and settled in Gour. The aboriginal inha- 
bitants were a wild and savage race, and lived in woods. But as the number of 
the Hindoos who emigrated to Bengal from those provinces increased, the' 
original inhabitants gradually di.sappcarcd. They are .Supposed to have taken' 
refuge in the countries lying to the east and to the west of Bengal ; some crossed 
the Bramhaputra, and settled in the regions beyond it ; and in all probability 
the present race of Lurka Coles, Dhanga.?, See., (a great many words used in 
their language being found in Bengalee), and possibly even the Mugs, may owe 
their origin to that race. It is highly proba!)lc that the castes denominated 
Bagdi, Buliya, Chandala, Poda, Muchec, Cawara, llarce, and other degraded 
tribes in Bengal, arc descended from the aborigines, to which origin wc may 
possibly also refer the lower classes of Moo.suhiians called Mlechchas. It was 
possibly by an admixture of Moosulmans with the aboriginal inhabitants that 
this class was increased, for as the Moosulmans came into Bengal only 630 
years ago, it is diflicnlt to account for the increase of the Moosulman popula- 
tion within this period, without supposing some such admixture of the races. 

If it be admitted that there was anciently a fixed government and a line of 
kings in Bengal, it will follow that the use of letters must have been known ; 
and although I am unable to prove, cither on the authority of any writing, or 
from any established fact, the existence of a native literature, yet there is every 
reason to believe that it had an existence, while various reasons may be 
adduced to account for the absence of proof. 

In Hindoostan, the knowledge of letters was exclusively confined to the 
brahmins; the three other classes, the Khetrees, Voisyas, and Sudras, did not 
rc(|uirc them. The Sanscrit was the original language then current, and the 
letters used in writing it were the Deva Nagree, in which it is probable that 
all the transactions of the state were conducted ; Sanscrit being thus the lan- 
guage of the brahmins, the three other classes of people used to speak the 
Bengalee. As all writings existed probably only in the Sanscrit language, the 
use of which was entirely confined to the brahmins, the other three tribes 
occupied their time in their respective avocations. 

The original language of Bengal was compounded of a dialect peculiar to 
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the natives^ and the Prakriti which is said to have been the language of the 
Rakshus or demons, who were ignorant of Sanscrit. The original Bengalee 
is still extensively used among the lower classes and among women. The 
greatest portion of the language consists of Sanscrit words, some of which 
have been corrupted. There are considerable additions made with terms 
introduced from the Persian, Arabic, Portuguese, Malay, and English. 

When Gour was under the government of the Khetrees and Voisyas, all the 
ofHcial correspondence, as well as the laws and regulations of the state, were 
in the hands of the brahmins, and the Sanscrit was therefore the language 
])rincipally used in publie proceedings, while the Bengalee, or rather a cor- 
rupted San.scrit mixed with the Bengalee bhaslia, was used in the coinmon 
transactions of life, in the same way as it is at present. It is supposed that 
regular records were kept by the Thakoors, but this practice must have ceasetl 
after the appearance of the Moosnlinan invaders in this country. The Moha- 
niedans disliked every thing which was not their own, and bore a particular 
antipathy to every thing relative to the Hindoos and Ilindooism, and more 
especially to the Hindoo writings, which they thought were full of viuntras 
and other matters appertaining to infidelity, and which were consequently 
deemed haram or siiifnl, and not worthy even to he touched or seen. Accord- 
ingly, on entering any city or town, they destroyed every ancient manuscript and 
every image which they found, and defiled the ver}^ shrines with the slaughter of 
cows. They did not carry these things to their own country, because they 
considered them as inauspicious, contrary to their religion and customs, and 
sinful. 

The non-existence of any native writings in Bengal is also accounted for by 
another circumstance. When in llindoostan an enemy makes his appearance, 
conquers any place, and gives it up to plunder, it is customary for the con- 
quered people to destroy every thing likely to be valuable or useful to the 
invaders, with the view chiefly of depriving them of all means of obtaining 
information regarding the real state of the country ; and this policy is still 
practised in India. When the invaders proposed to settle in this country, they 
attached no small importance to the records and writings of the Hindoos, and 
made diligent search for them. Hence those who had possession of them, find- 
ing themselves likely to be thereby involved in trouble and difficulty, took care 
either to destroy those records, or to remove them out of the reach of the 
conquerors. 

In consequence of the frequent invasions of the country, of the various dis- 
tresses and disasters which arose from the tyrannical and inhuman system 
adopted by the Moosulmans, the country was for some centuries a scene of 
slaughter and plunder, and literature fell into disuse, the whole attention of 
the people being confined to self-preservation and to those objects which offered 
them the means of gaining a livelihood, in which they were so exclusively 
occupied, that the idea of reading or writing did not enter their minds. 

The Sudras could not venture to write books on account of the brahminical 
law, without the fear of torture, the reading of Sanscrit by them being con- 
sidered a kind of sin. These circumstances kept the mass of people immersed 
in ignorance. 

The art of printing was not introduced into this country before the year 
1780. No one thought of keeping any record of public transactions, because 
there was no immediate benefit to be derived from it; the people were content 
with stories and traditional accounts. 

There appears to have been no book of any kind compiled in Bengal before 
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A.D. l.'jOO. After the Moosul mans settled in Gour, the Voisyas and Siidras 
begun to study the Persian language, simply with the view of gaining a liveli- 
hood, in the same manner as English was acquired by those natives in Calcutta, 
whom tlic English have been accustomed to call sircars and keranees. The 
Moosiilmans called them Mootsnddeesy Lula and liheyas. 

The composition of biographical and historical works in Bengalee com- 
menced on the appearance of Chaitanya in Nudea, about 307 years ago ; his 
disciples wrote various books on the doctrines of the Voishnava sect. In 
Krishna Dass Kabiraj, a Void} a, and a disciple of Chaitanya, wrote the life of 
his master, called Chaitanya Charitamrila, which is much read by the Voishnava 
sects ; his brethren also produced several works on mythology and theology ; 
their dramatic works were moreover excellent. 

It is conjectured by some, that otic Kheiiianunda composed the hymn of 
Manasa called Alansa which is recited at the festivals observed 

annually in honour of the goddess, in the western provinces, in the month of 
August. A similar work, called Dharma Gana, was published by order of 
Layu Shen, a king of the western part of Bengal, which is still in vogue. A 
brahmin (whose real name has not to this day been discovered), under the 
assumed name of Kasi Dass, translated the MaJuihharat in an abridged form, 
and Kirti vasa translated the Rdmaynna, But there were no elementary books 
in this language, except the stories of Krishna’s study under the guidance of a 
Muni named Sandipiini, and of the recompense made by him to his master. 
.The work was called Gooroo dakhsina. The rules of arithmetic were written 
out in verse by Sidiliancara, while the Mdhdhharat i\\u\ ltdmdyana continued to 
be used as class-books. 

Krishnachundra Roy, a zemindar of Ki.sscnnagorc, on whom the title of 
raja was conferred by the nabob of Bengal, and who w'as after that called 
Raja Krishnachundra Roy Bahadoor, w'as the first who lighted the lamp of 
scientific knowledge, and restored Hindoo literature in Bengal, and, if I may 
be allowed the expression, planted gardens for the cultivation of knowledge in 
Nudea. Raja Krishnachundra Roy invited pundits from different countries, 
gave endowments to schools for the cultivation of different sciences, and 
founded scholarships for the stiident.s. In his time, Nudea became the great 
scat of learning, and the metropolis of logic, which was his favourite science. 
In his court, great attention w'as also paid to the diction of letters, to correct 
writing, to the arts of composition, and to elegance of style, in which preci- 
sion was carried to such an extent, that it encouraged the people to study 
Bengalee with unusual diligence after the example set by the raja. It is still 
the fashion for individual brahmins, who earn money by literary mendicity, to 
expend what they receive in the support of their pupils. 

In the time of Raja Krishnachundra Roy, Kabaikancan, a pundit, wrote the 
Chandi in Bengalee, and Bhariitchundra, by order of the raja, published the 
Annadd mungalj a part of which is culled Vidyd sundaru. 

But owing to the abundance of Sanscrit books and the brahminical prejudice 
against those in Bengalee, this language has never received proper encourage- 
ment, and has conse(]ucntly remained buried in obscurity. No books or 
pamphlets were published in it till the establishment of the College of Fort 
William, when Bengalee was in a state of declension. 

In 1800, the College of Fort William was iiistituted, and the study of the 
Bengalee language was made imperative on young civilians. Persons versed 
in the language were invited by government, and employed in the instruction 
of the young writers. From this lime forward, writing Bengalee correctly may 
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be said to have begun in Calcutta ; a number of books were supplied by the 
Serampore press, which set the example of printing works in this and other 
eastern languages. The College pundits, following up the plan, produced 
many excellent works. Amongst them the late Mrityuujoy Vidyalanktir, the 
head pundit of College, was the most eminent. I must acknowledge here, that 
whatever has been done towards the revival of the Bengalee language, its im- 
provement, and in fact the establishing it as a language, must be attributed to 
that excellent man. Dr. Carey, and his colleagues, by whose liberality and 
great exertions many works have been carried through the press, and the 
general tone of the language of this province so greatly raised. 


HINTS ON INDIA REFORM. 

No. VIII. 

The West India slaves being emancipated, I do not sec how, with any 
Ecmblancc of justice, those in the East can continue in their present deplorable condi. 
tion. I liave been in two English slave colonies and one French, and in none of them 
liave I seen any thing to he compared with the utterly abject and wretched state and 
inhuman appearance of the Chcrinars on the Malabar coast. Tbcir entire freedom 
should be at once declared, without preparation and without indemnification to the 
owners, and without the humbug of apprenticing. And a commissioner should be 
appointed to superintend this, and to make them understand that they are free, and can 
leave the spot to which they have so long been bound. Tliis can with no safety be left 
to the collectors to do. For their bias towards the system of slavery and opposition to 
fmprnvcincnt, sec the masterly Report of Mr, Baber on Slavery in India, and his 
observations on the conduct of certain collectors, to the Committee of the House of 
Commons on India Affairs, in Parliamentary Papers. 

Bangalore the Capital of South India , — The removal of the scat of government from 
Madras to Bangalore would be attended by great advantages. It has every thing to 
recommend it over the present capital in respect to situation, climate, and fertility. 
Being equidistant from either coast, and as near us can well be in the centre of the 
territory subject to the Madras Government, a much better control could he esercised 
frotp it over all the provinces. This w'ould he an unspeakable benefit to the natives, 
who might then have more chance of their complaints reaching the ears of Government, 
and of having tbcir wrongs redressed. ]]kladras has every disadvantage wliicli nature 
could create, and never could have been made a seat of government, but from the neces- 
sity which obliged the first English traders to India to take any thing tliey could get. 
Now tlie country lias changed bunds, better arrangements should follow, and a site 
chosen proper for the chief town of so vast a territory. 

CoUecloratcs.^VoT an efbeient administration, the size of the collcctorates is far too 
large. The institution of subordinate collectors, who, on their own responsibility, take 
charge of part of a district, was of itself an admission of this. Still there remains to 
the collector liimself by far the larger portion of the district to administer, say two- 
thirds or three-fourths; which, with the ordinary establishment of two assistants, is 
more than any man of the greatest industry and activity can properly manage. The 
result is, great delay in magisterial business, — natives obliged to come a long way to 
make complaints — kept away from home, to the hindrance of their affairs, and, having 
exhausted all tbcir means, often obliged to return re inf’ctd. In revenue-matters, the 
result is, the physical impossibility of the collector’s visiting and examining with his 
own eyes the whole of the district; inspecting roads, tanks, bunds, nullahs, bridges, 
public works, state of crops, &c. To remedy this, I conceive that either greater powers 
must be given to the native authorities, and the collector be resolved into a sort of 
travelling commissioner of inquiry and appeal, or the size of collcctorates be greatly 
reduced, so as to be more completely under his supervision. 


R. Patekkosteh. 
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MAIIOMMEDAN FESTIVALS IN INDIA. 

The poor remnants of splendour still possessed by the court of Delhi, arc 
mustered and displayed with some approximation of former pomp at the annual 
celebration of the Btickra Eade ; but it is at Lucknow that the most impo- 
sing spectacle takes place at this festival. The followers of Mahomet claim 
to be descendants of the patriarch, through his son Ishmael, who they aver to 
have been chosen for the offering of the Almighty, and not Isaac : thus differ- 
ing from the belief of Jews and Christians, and supporting their assertion, in 
contradiction to the authority of the Bible, by writings which, in their opi- 
nion, contain sufficient evidence in favour of their claims. The offering thus 
made to Heaven, is commemorated by the sacriiice of particular animals, 
camels, sheep, goats, kids, or lambs, according to each person’s means ; this 
is supposed to answer a double purpose, not only honouring the memory 
of Abraham and Ishmael, but the sacrifices assisting in a time of great need. 
It is supposed that the entrance to Paradise is guarded by a bridge made of a 
scythe or some instrument equally sharp, and affording as unstable a footing. 
The followers of the prophet are rc(|uircd to skait or skim over this passage, 
and it will be attended with more or less difficulty, according to the degree of 
favour they have obtained in the sight of heaven. The truly pious will be 
wafted over in safety, but the undeserving must struggle many times and be 
often cut down in the attempt, before they can gain the opposite side. In 
this extremity, it is imagined that the same number and kind of animals, which, 
being clean and esteemed fitting for sacriiice, they have offered up at the cele- 
bration of the Buckra £adc, will be in waiting to convey them in safety along 
the perilous passage of the bridge. Under this belief, the richer classes of Ma- 
hommedans supply their indigent brethren with goats and sheep for the sacri- 
fice : a work of charity incited by the purest motives, and which, if not posses- 
ing all the efficacy ascribed to it, at least furnishes the poor man’s house 
with an ample and a welcome feast ; for though poverty compels the lower 
classes of Mussulmans to imitate the Hindoos in the frugality of a vegetable 
meal, they never refuse meat when it is procurable. 

Great preparations are made at liucknow for the celebration of the Buckra 
Eade ; a busy scene takes place upon the river, where the elephants are sent 
to bathe for the occasion. One at least of these animals being kept by every 
person who cun afford to maintain them, the multitude of elephants, in a popu- 
lation estimated at three hundred thousand persons, may be imagined. Since 
our acquaintance with the interior of South America has increased, we have 
become familiar with the appearance of beggars on horseback ; but it is only, 
we believe, at Lucknow, that one of the fraternity aspires to an elephant. 
A few years ago, a mendicant, who went by the name of Shah Jec, being in 
high favour with the king, to whom it is said he had predicted things which 
afterwards came to pass, was permitted to levy contributions through the city, 
and mounted upon an elephant demanded five cowries daily of every shop- 
keeper. The tax upon each individual was very small, it taking four-score of 
these shells to make up the value of a half-penny ; but the sum, when collec- 
ted throughout all the bazaars of the place, amounted to a very considerable 
revenue. 

After the elephants have been well washed in the river, their skins arc oiled, 
and their heads painted with various devices; they arc then decorated in their 
embroidered jhools, many of which have gold borders a quarter of a yard in 
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clcptli, anil these are surmounteil by howdahs, either painted to resemble ena- 
mel, or formed entirely of silver. The caparisons of the horses arc not less 
magnificent ; the saddles and stirrups arc of solid silver, and large silver neck- 
laces, composed of pendant medallions spread over the chest, have a very beau- 
tiful effect, and give out a tinkling sound ns the animal, proud of his trappings* 
prances along. The tails arc dyed of a bright scarlet, and some have stars 
and crescents painted on their haunches. Gold is sometimes substituted for 
silver in the caparisons of these animals, and where ornaments of this kind arc 
too costly for the purses of the owners, decorations not so rich, but equally 
gay, arc substituted. The necklace is composed of beads, and the head is 
adorned with tufts of variegated silk, which have a very picturesque effect. 
Camels are usually decorated in the same manner, it not being very often that, 
with the exception of the bells attached to their collars, silver ornaments arc 
bestowed upon animals more esteemed for their utility than for the beauty of 
their appearance, or as an appendage of state. The camel is perhaps under- 
rated, for, as an adjunct to an Oriental pageant, he is of great importance ; 
the nodding heads, arched necks, and conical backs of these animals, though 
grotesque in themselves, add greatly to the effect of a mingled body of ele- 
phants, horses and men ; an Asiatic groupe never being perfect except when 
camels form a portion of it. The animals intended fur sacrifice, at the cele- 
bration of the Buckra Bade, are conveyed to a place at some distance from the 
city, built for the purpose of containing them, and called the Eade-Gaarh, a 
court or quadrangle, surrounded by a bastioned wall, and entered by lofty, 
gateways. The processions at Delhi and Lucknow are particularly imposing, 
that of Delhi owing the greater portion of its splendour to the retinues of the 
Oinrahs and great men of the court, while at Lucknow the cortege of the king 
renders every attempt at imitation hopeless. All his troops appear upon this 
day in new clothing, and the coup (Vwil is rendered more effective by an atten- 
tion to minute particulars generally neglected in native arrangements ; Asiatics 
paying little regard to consistence. The van of the cavalcade is formed of 
fifty camels, carrying swivels, each accompanied by a driver and two gunners 
in white uniforms, with turbans and cummerbunds of red and green, the colours 
of the cloth composing the housings of the camels. A park of artillery suc- 
ceeds, the gunners being clothed in blue uniforms ; next two troops of cavalry, 
in the picturesque vests worn by siiwars, of .scarlet cloth, with pointed caps 
of black lambskin. After these a regiment of foot, only half-clad, in wild 
barbaric costume, the trowser scarcely extending mid-way down the thigh, 
where it is vandyked with black points : they have red jackets and small turbans 
of black leather, and the warlike but dissonant music of the dunkahy or kettle- 
drum, assimilates well with the strange fantastic display made by these troops. 
The nujeebs are closely followed by the most gorgeous portion of the spec- 
tacle, the elephant-carriages of the king and his court ; the great satrap him- 
self sits enthroned in a sort of triumphal car of silver, canopied and curtained 
with crimson velvet, embroidered and fringed with gold, and drawn by four 
elephants exactly matched in colour, height, and size. The others have only 
two elephants each, but all glitter with gold and .silver, and the gallant com- 
pany, so proudly borne along, shine from head to fool in gems and brocade. 
Their turbans are adorned with costly aigrettes of j jwels ; clasps, studs, belts, 
rings, and bracelets, of the most precious treasures of the mine, appear in the 
greatest profu.sion, down to the gem-enamelled slipfier, and these are set off 
by the graceful flow of drapery composed of the most beautifully-woven 
tLsues, and shawls of the finest fabric. Round these chariots, chobdars (mace- 
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bearers), chuprassics, luirkaras, and other state attendants, some brandishing 
slicathcd sciinetars, and others fanning the air with chowrics, shout out the 
titles of the illustrious and puissant personages to whom they belong, while a 
cloud of irregular horse hover on either side, tilting and curvetting apparently 
with disorderly recklessness, yet in reality conducting their evolutions with 
the most coiisLimmatc skill. The king’s led horses follow to swell the pomp 
and the parade ; they are all richly caparisoned, and atleudcd by grooms in 
handsome liveries. The royal paalkie and palanquin next appear; these native 
vehicles are of the most splendid description, constructed entirely of wrought 
gold, each carried by bearers clad in long scarlet vests, embroidered with gold, 
their turbans ornamented with the emblems of royalty. The state-carriage 
also forms a portion of this part of the shew ; it is of English make, drawn 
by eight black horses, driven in hand by a European coachman in scarlet livery, 
or rather uniform. The English gentlemen coinjjosing the foreign portion of 
the king’s suite appear in their court-dresses, mounted upon elephants, and 
after them a long train of the native nobility, also mounted in the same man- 
ner, the whole being closctl by horse and foot soldiers, those belonging to the 
India Company marching with their colours unfurled, and their bands playing, 
while hundreds of banncrolcs, of gold and silver tissue, Haunt in the air in 
every direction. 

Notwithstanding the want of order and discipline, which seems essential to 
the movement of so large a luidy, the procession arrives at its |)lace of desti- 
nation without being materially disarranged by the apparent confusion, which is 
considerably augmented by the clashing of iustruinents, those of tJurope 
striving with hopeless efforts to vie with the clang and clamour of the native 
trumpet and drum. The cavalcade being drawn up at the place appointed, 
the superior priest or moollah, after going through the usual religious service, 
presents a knife to the king, who, repeating a prayer, |}lunges his weapon into 
the throat of a camel, the victim selected for sacrifice. The artillery-men are 
all ill readiness, and when the signal is given of the completion of the cere- 
mony by the king liinusclf, a general discharge of niusquciry and cannon an- 
nounces the circuinslancc to the whole of the city. The religious part of the 
festival is then ended, and the rejoicings begin. The camel thus slaughtered 
is served up at the royal table, on the only occasion in which the flesh of this 
animal is eaten in llindostan ; portions are sent ns presents, a gift which is 
supposed to confer no small degree of honour, and the European residents, 
both at Lucknow and at Delhi, are often complimented with a share. The 
feasting is universal, for it being an essential duty on the [lart of the Mahom- 
medans to dispense to others the bounties and blessings which they themselves 
receive, the poor on this day partake of the luxuries of the rich man’s tabic. 
Upon his return to the city, the king of Oude holds a court, and the Buckra 
Eadc is often chosen as the period of conferring honour and titles. Formerly 
it was the custom for Eurojieans to receive regular patents of nobility from 
native courts; but this does not appear to be common at present, the honour 
is little coveted by people who affect to look down upon Asiatic dignities. On 
the presentation of a khillaiit, titles of honour are always included, and the 
heralds are very liberal in their proclamations, especially at Delhi, where it is 
cheaper and consequently more expedient to substitute higli-sounding words 
for more solid marks of royal favour. Many Governor-generals and Coinman- 
ders-in-ebief have been made omrahs, khans, or nawabs by the king of Delhi; 
yet it is very questionable wdicihcr any have thought it w'orth their while to 
have these titles confirmed according to the etiquette practised concerning those 
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conferred at European courts, and both the kliiUaut and the title seem now to 
have degenerated into an Idle ceremony, which^aa fur ns Europeans are con* 
cerned, means nothing but an empty compliment. With natives, however, 
the rank and consequence of each individiftl materially depend upon the de* 
gree of estimation in which he is known to be held at court ; certain distinc- 
tions are withheld from the multitude, which arc eagerly coveted, and made 
the subject of much cabal and intrigue. The rank of a party is known by his 
equipage, palanquins of a .peculiar construction being only permitted to privi- 
leged persons, who receive them with the grant of their titles from the king. 

The festivities of the Buckra Eade arc concluded by nautchcsandfirc-works; 
every palace throughout the city of Lucknow isVilluminatcd ; the river is 
covered with boats Ailed with musicians and dancing-girls, and though the 
rejoicings are more strictly private in the zenanas, they too have their share : 
the ladies, sumptuously attired, and laden with jewels, congregate together; 
dances of a more decorous nature than those exhibited to male eyes arc per- 
formed before them, and after a luxurious banquet, they indulge with never- 
failing zest in the hookah and pruln. 

Notwithstanding the time occupied in the procession to the Eadc-Gaarh, or 
in the court or durbar held after it, the king contrives to devote a portion of 
the day to the favourite spectacle, the wihl-bcast fights, at which, strange to 
say, many European ladies submit to be present. A public breakfast also to 
the members of the Residency forms a part of the entertainnjcnts. In so ano- 
malous a proceeding as the appearance of tcmules at an Asiatic court, there 
can of course be no established rule respecting their dress ; convenience more 
than etiquette is consulted, and the ladies do not scruple to attend these 
breakfasts in morning dresses, and in bonnets. During the reign of those 
enormous hats, which scarcely fell short uf a carriagc-wliccl in circumference, 
the king of Oude experienced considerable difficulty in the investiture of the 
haarh, or necklace; the tinsel garland, on more than one occasion, stuck half- 
way, producing no little embarrassment on the part of the lady, and compell- 
ing the king to abandon the hope of performing his part of the ceremony with 
his accustomed grace. 

Few things surprise the natives of India more than the changes in European 
fashions ; no sooner has an unfortunate dirzec (tailor) mastered the intricacies 
of a folded body, than he has to exert his bewildered faculties upon the pro- 
duction of another, without plait or pucker ; some ladies, who arc unable to 
afford any instructions to their work-people, exhibit prints of fashions to the 
wondering eyes of these poor men, who gaze upon them with amazed and 
hopeless countenances, honestly acknowledging their inability to follow such a 
guide. The mysterious phraseology, in which the milliners of Paris and Lon- 
don are wont to envelope their descriptions, arc equally puzzling to the ladies 
themselves, and strange indeed arc some of the articles produced by the joint- 
efforts of the mystified dirzee, and his equally perplexed mistress. This state 
of things is not very propitious to feminine display ; and, accordingly, it must 
reluctantly be said that the court at Lucknow docs not derive any additional 
lustre from the ladies of the Residency when they make their appearance at it, 
the effect being rather diminished than heightened by the contrast of the some- 
what plain if not dowdy apparel of the fair visitants, with the gorgeous shew 
of the Asiatic groupes. 

The king of Oude is often present at the celebration of European marriages, 
and upon one occasion, at least, gave the bride away ; a strange office for a 
Mohammedan monarch to perform to a Christian lady. The rigid laws' made 
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and enacted by the British gbyernment, arc in a sliglit degree relaxed when 
such a circumstance takes place, and the bride is permitted to retain the string 
of pearls, with which the king enqrcles her neck. At other festivals, the 
situation of English ladies is exceedingly tantalizing; they see trays laid at 
their feet containing shawls such as had haunted their early dreams, dazzling 
brocades of silver, and necklaces of glittering gems. These are offered to 
their acceptance with flattering compliments, in which they are told that all 
the riches of the kingdom shall be at their disposal. They are content with 
the portion assigned to them, but see, — and sometimes the sight brings tears 
into their eyes, — the tempting treasures seized by a government chuprassy,and 
restored to the place from whence they came. It is necessary that the resident 
should be made of very stern stuff to resist the plesdings of 3 'oung ladies, who 
implore him to make an exception in their particular case from the general 
rule so dcspoticall}^ enforced, and resistance is rendered more difficult by the 
good-humoured endeavours of the natives to second the fair damsels* wishes. 
Confidential servants sometimes contrive to rescue a shawl or two from the 
liands of the Philistines, and after the whole nuzziir has been hopelessly sur- 
rendered, a part has been clandestinely conveyed, under cover of the night, 
to the [)rivate apartment of the disconsolate fair one, who, if unmarried, and 
therefore not implicating any one but licrsclf, does not feel bound to respect 
tlie ordinances of the government, and accepts with as little scruple as if she 
were purchasing some piece of contraband goods in England. 

•The celebration of the Mohurrum, in all large Mahommednn communities 
of the Shcah sect, though, strictly speaking, a fast of the most mournful kind, 
is accompanied by so much pomp and splendour, that strangers arc at some 
loss to distinguitih it from festivals of pure rejoicing. In no part of India is 
this interesting anniversary of the Moslem year commemorated with more 
zeal and enthusiasm than at Lucknow. 

It is certain that the Shcah sect, who are settled in Ilindoostau, are in some 
degree obnoxious to the charge brought against them by their enemies, of intro- 
ducing rites and ceremonies almost bordering uj)on idolatry iu their devotion to 
the memory of the Iinaums Jlosscin and lloussicn. Imbibing a love of shew from 
long doinesticiuion wiih a people passionately attached to pageantry and specta-' 
cle, they have departed from the plainness and simplicity of the worship of their 
aiiecsLors, and in the decorations of the fazcc.^, and the processions which 
accompany them to the place of sepulture, display their reverential regard for 
Ali and his sons in a inunner which would be esteemed scandalous if thus 
accompanied in Persia and Arabia, where the grief of the Sheah is manifested 
more quietly and soberly, without the admixture of those theatrical exhibi- 
tions, which so woiulcrfiilly excite and inflame tiie jniud at the celebration of 
this festival all over India. 

Several processions take place during the celebration of the Mohurrum. At 
Lucknow, on the fifth dai', the banners are carri( 3 d to a celebrated shrine, or 
diirgah, in the neighbourliood, to be consecrated, it being supposed tliat the 
staudard of Ilossciii, miraculously pointed out to a devout believer, is pre- 
served at this place. The veneration in which this sacred relic is held, nearly 
equalling that which in some places in Europe is displayed towards pieces of 
the true cross, affords another proof of the coriuption of the Mohanimedan 
religion by the Shcah sect of India. The durgah at Lucknow is not only 
visited at the commemoration of llosseiu’s obsequies, but prayers and obla- 
tions are offered in its holy precincts, upon recovery from illness, or any other 
occasion which calls for praise and thanksgiving. The gifts deposited at the 
Asiat. Jour. N.S.\''ol. I (>. N o.O I . H 
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durgab, consisting of money^ clothes, and other valuable articles, become the 
property of the officiating priest, who is expected to disburse the greater por« 
tion in charity. All the Moslem inhabitants of Lucknow are anxious to con« 
secratc the banners, employed at the Mohurrum, by having them touched by 
the sacred relic, and for this purpose they arc conveyed to the shrine with as 
much pomp and ceremony as the circumstances of the proprietors will admit. 
A rich man sends his banners upon elephants, surrounded with an armed 
guard, and accompanied by bands of music ; these standards are pennant- 
shaped, and very long, some formed of silver or gold tissue, and all richly 
embroidered; they are followed by a procession , on foot, clad in mourning. 
The arms and accoutrements, representing those worn by Hossein, are carried 
in some of these processions, and one of the most important features, is Dhull 
Dhull, the horse slain with his master on the fatal held of Kiirbelah : his 
trappings are dyed with blood, and arrows arc seen sticking in his sides. Mul- 
titudes of people form these processions, which frequently stop while the 
moollahs recite the oft-told, but never-tiring story, or the trengic scene is 
enacted by young men expert at broad-sword exercises : and as Hossein is 
surrounded and beaten down, musquets arc bred and shouts and beatings 
of the breast attest the sincerity with which his followers bewail his untimely 
end. 

. The celebration of the Mohurrum is not confined to the higher classes ; 
every person who has a small sum to spare subscribes, with others of the same 
means, to purchase the necessary articles for the purpose. Tazees and banners 
of all sizes, prices, and denominations, arc sold in the bazaars, and group after 
group are seen upon the roads and public avenues, some accompanied with the 
most splendid decorations, and others content with a very humble display, 
but all impressed with the same desire to do honour to the martyrs. One of 
the most curious effects of these multitudinous assemblages, is produced by 
the umbrellas, or chattahs, which are generally very gay, and formed of various 
colours ; they are seen in moving masses, like the billows of the sea, and have 
a more singular appearance when carried by persons on foot, than when they 
canopy the howdah, to which, however, they form a very magnificent appen- 
dage. 

The open plains of India are calculated to shew off these processions to great 
advantage ; and as the Mohurrum takes place during the rainy season, there is 
no dust, and cloudy weather enables European spectators to gaze upon the 
pageant without danger of being blinded by the glare of a noon-day sun. On 
the seventh night of the Mohurrum, the marriage of llosscin’s daughter with 
her cousin, a faithful parti/an of the house of Ali, is celebrated with much 
pomp and shew. This event really took place on the day of the battle on the 
plains of Kurbclah, where Hossein was surprized in his camp and compelled to 
combat with his enemies at the greatest disadvantage. The marriage proces- 
sion repairs to some celebrated tomb or mosque in the neighbourhood ; and at 
Lucknow it is somelimet directed to the Imaum-baarch, the magnificent cathe- 
dral-like edifice, in which Asoph ud Dowlah, its founder, and the first king of 
Oude, lies buried. The interior, when fitted up for this purpose, is gorgeous 
beyond imagination ; and though, if examined in detail, the display will be 
found to resemble the gew-gaw frippery of theatric pomp, yet, when lighted up 
at night, and accompanied by the florid beauties of Asiatic architecture, and 
the picturesque assemblages of its crowds, the splendid effect of the whole 
disarms criticism, and the spectator abandons himself wholly to the enchant- 
ments of the scene. The tazee belonging to the kings of Oude, which, strange 
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(o say, was. maiuifactiired in England, forms one of the most striking orna- 
ments. It is formed of green glass, mounted with brass mouldings. Models 
in silver of holy places at Mecca are supported upon stands of the same 
metal, in recesses made for their reception; the royal emblem, the fish, appears 
in all directions ; and selections from the armoury of the king form some of 
the most costly of the decorations. Few monarchs are in possession of a more 
valuable collection of offensive and defensive weapons. The fire-arms are of 
unrivalled beauty, inlaid and set with gold and gems ; while the swords and 
daggers, of the finest polish, have belts of agate, lapis lazuli, chrysolite, or 
blood-stone, and arc ornamented in relief or in intaglio, with an immense 
variety of figures and foliage of the most delicate patterns, wrought in gold 
and silver. These and other ornamental devices are reflected from numerous 
mirrors, and the whole is bathed in floods of light from multitudes of wax 
tapers, and lamps of various colours. The quadrangles of the Imauin-baareli 
are similarly illuminated, and their vast dimensions, the beauty of the propor- 
tions, the rich grouping of the pinnacles and domes, the long arcades, lofty 
gateways, and tall minurs, can seldom, if ever, be seen to such advantage a.s 
when the dazzling resplendence of artificial light imitates the blaze of day, 
without its heat and glare, and when the darkness of the surrounding atmos- 
phere throws each illuminated building into bright relief. The procession of 
the marriage of the unfortunate Cossiin and his ill-fated bride, is distinguished 
by trays bearing the wedding-presents, and covered palanquins, supposed to 
convey the lady and her attendants, the animals employed in the cavalcade, 
with the exception of the favoured Dhiill Dhull, arc left outside the w^alls; but 
the trays coutaiiiing swect-incats, &c., a model of the tomb of Cossiin, and 
the palanquin of the bride, are brought into the interior and committed to the 
care of the keepers of the sanctuary, until the last day, when they make a 
part of the final proccs.sion to the place of interment. Dhull Dhull, trained 
and educated with the same attention devoted to the champion’s horse at the 
coronation of the kings of England, is conducted round the tazee, and his 
perforinunce, which is somewhat difficult (the polished pavement being very 
slippery), usually excites a proportionate degree of admiration in the specta- 
tors. Money is distributed amongst the populace, as upon the occasion of a 
real wedding, and when it is considered that a strict fust is maintained during 
the whole period of the Mohurruni, the least devout relinquishing the greater 
portion of their usual indulgences, the immense sums of money lavished upon 
the mere parade of quiet seems almost incredible. Many of the followers of 
All, ill addition to the austerities practised at the Mohnrrum, will stint them- 
fielvcs in clothes and food during the whole year, in order to launch forth with 
greater eclat at this time : privations partly induced by the enthusiastic afiec- 
tion cherished by all classes of Shcahs for tlicir murdered Iinaums, and partly 
by the passion for display common to the Asiatic character. The most extra- 
ordinary feature, however, in the commemoration of Ilossein’s and Housseiii’s 
death, is the participation of the Hindoos, who arc frcipiently seen to via 
with the description of Ali in their demonstrations of grief for the slaughter 
of his two martyred sons ; and in the splendour of the pageant displayed* at 
the anniversary of their fate, a very large |)roportion of Hindoos go into 
mourning during the ten days of the Mohurruin, clothing themselves in green 
garments, and assuming the guise of fakeers. A Mnhratta prince of Gwalior 
was distinguished for the ardour with which he entered into nil the Mahom- 
medan observances of the period. He appeared at the Durbar attired iu green, 
wearing no ornaments excepting eight or ten strings of magnificent emeralds 
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round his neck, even discarding his pearls, though the favourite decorations 
of his person, and worn in such profusion as to entitle him to the designation 
to which he aspired, Motee-u^alfak, *nian of pearls.* Amongst the Mahrattas, 
the brahmins alone decline to join in the rites and ceremonies practised at the 
Mohurrum, many of the wealthy sirdars constructing tazecs at their own 
expense, and joining with true Mahommedan zeal in the lamentations poured 
forth at the recital of the melancholy events at Kiirbalah. The complaisance 
of the Flindoos is returned with interest at the Iloolec, the Indian Saturnalia, 
in which the disciples of the prophet mingle with the heartiest good will, 
apparently too much delighted with the general license and frolic revelries of 
this strange carnival, to be withheld from joining it by horror of its heathen 
origin. In many points there is n blending between the two religions, which 
could scarcely be expected from the intolerant disciples of Mahomet and the 
exclusive followers of Brahma ; the former arc no longer the furious and san- 
guinary bigots, carrying fire and sword into the temples of strange gods, and 
forcing conquered tribes to conform to their opinions upon pain of death. 
Their zeal lias relaxed and they have become vitiated by the examples around 
them. The courtesy of the Hindoo is more consistent, for he is of opinion 
that the numerous modes of worship, practised by the diflerent nations of tlic 
earth, all emanate from the deity, and are equally acceptable to him, who 
prescribed various forms to suit various persons ; and, under this impression, 
he pays respect to the holidays prescribed by the Korany or distingiiisbed for 
the commemoration of remarkable events in the life of the prophet or his 
apostles. Political experience has had some effect in producing this tolcratioiV 
}lindoos have found it advantageous to their interests to assist at Mussulman 
ceremonies, and the faithful have not been backward in the sacrifice of reli- 
gious prejudices upon occasions of great importance. Conversions have also 
been extremely imperfect ; many of those, who conformed to the creed of 
Mahomet, retaining ceremonials and observances little less than idolatrous ; 
while others, of purer descent, have found it almost impossible to withstand 
the corrupting infiuence of example. Yet, amidst this harmonious accordance 
between f)ei'sons professing such opposite rcligion.s, there arc occasional out- 
breaks, in which the Moslem and the Hindoo display all the fierceness and 
animosity which formerly distinguirdied them against each other. Insults are 
ofiered at festivals which neither party are slow to return or avenge ; and when, 
as it sometimes happens, the holidays of the Hindoo and the Mussulman fall 
together, it requires no small e.xcrtion on the part of the authorities to prevent 
a hostile collision. At Allahabad, on the celebration of the Mohurrum, some 
of the leading persons repaired to the judge to request that the Hindoos, who 
were about to perform some of their idolatrous worship, should not be per- 
mitted to blow their trumpets, and beat their drums, and bring their heathenish 
devices in contact with the sad and holy solemnity, the manifestations of their 
grief for the death of the Imaums. They represented, in the most lively man- 
ner, the obligation which Christians were under to support the worshippers of 
the true God against infidels, and were not satisfied with the assurance that 
they should not be molested by the inter-mixture of the processions, which 
should be strictly confined to opposite sides of the city. The Hindoos were 
equally tenacious in upholding their rights, and it became necessary to draw 
out the troops for the prevention of bloodshed. 

The pomps and ceremonies, which preceded it, are nothing to the gran- 
deur reserved for the display on the last day of the Mohurrum, when the 
tazees are borne to the place of interment. This pageant represents the mili- 
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tary cavalcade of the battle of Kurbelab^ together with the funeral procession 
of the young princes, and the wedding retinue of the bride and bridegroom, 
divorced by death upon their nuptial day. The banners are carried in advance, 
the poles being usually surmounted by a crest, composed of an extended hand, 
which is cmblcinatic of the five holy personages of the prophet’s family, and 
a symbol particularly designating the Shcah sect. Many make a declaration of 
their religious principles by holding up the hand ; the Soonnee displays three 
fingers only, while the Shcah extends the whole five. The horse of prince 
Ilossein and his camp-equipage appear, attended with all the attributes of 
sovereignty; some of the tazees, of which there is a great variety, arcacenm- 
panipd by a platform, on which three efligies are placed, — the ass Borak, the 
animal selected by Mahomet to bear him on his ride to Heaven, — and two hoii- 
ries, the latter, generally speaking, being frightful figures, more closely resem- 
bling demons than the idea they arc intended to convey of the beauties of the 
Moslem paradise. The tomb of Cossim, the husliand of Hosscin’s daughter, 
is honoured by being carried under a canopy; the bridal trays, palanquins, and 
other paraphernalia, accoinj)any it, and the whole is profusely garlanded with 
flowers. When numbers of these processions, all composed of the same em- 
blematic devices, difierently ornamented, join together, the effect is exceedingly 
imposing, forming a spectacle of which it is impossible to give an adequate 
description. Thousands and tens of thousands arc fretpicntly assembled, with 
long trains of horses, camels, and elephants ; a certain number of the two 
latter are laden with cakes of the finest wheaten bread, which, at every place 
where the tazees arc rested, arc distributed amongst the populace; large 
pitchers of sherbet arc also provided for the same purpose; and numbers of 
water-carriers are in full employment, paid by the rich and charitable to admi- 
nister to the wants of the poor followers of Ali. These processions take the 
field at break of day, but there arc so many pauses for the reading of the poems 
dedicated to this portion of the history of the events of Kurbelah, and such 
numerous rehearsals of llossein’s dying scene, that it is night before the coni- 
inenccment of the interment. 

Devout Mussulmans walk, on these occasions, with their heads and their 
feet bare, beating their breasts, and tearing their hair, and throwing ashes over 
their persons with all the vehemence of the most frantic grief; but many con- 
tent themselves with a less inconvenient display of sorrow, leaving to hired 
mourners the task of inciting and inflaming the multitude by their lamcntation.s 
and bewailmcnts. The zeal and turbulence of the affliction of Ali’s followers, 
are peculiarly oflbiisivc to the Soonnees, who, professing to look upon Hos- 
sciti and lloussein as holy and unfortunate members of the prophet’s family, 
and to regret the circumstances which led to their untimely end, are shocked 
by the almost idolatrous frenzy displayed by tlieir less orthodox brethren, and 
the expression of this feeling often leads to serious disturbances, which break 
out upon the burial of the tazees. Private quarrels between the rival sects are 
frequently reserved for adjustment to this period, when, under pretext of 
religious zeal, each party may make an assault upon his enemy without ex- 
posing the real ground of his enmity : amongst the Mussulman sepoys in the 
Company’s service such feuds arc but too common, and it is sometimes found 
expedient to march the Soonnees off to a distance during the period of the 
Mohurrum. In a few places, which border the Ganges or Jumna, the tazees 
arc thrown into the river ; but generally there is a large piece of ground set 
apart for the purpose of the burial. It is rather a curious spectacle to sec the 
tombs themselves consigned to earth, with the same ceremonies which would 
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attend the inhumation of the bodies of deceased persons; the tazees arc 
stripped of their ornaments, and when little is left except the bamboo frames, 
they arc deposited in pits. This ceremony usually takes place by torch-light, 
the red glare of innumerable flambeaux adding considerably to the wild and 
picturesque effect of the scene. A mussaulchce, or torch-bearer, is, generally 
speaking, one of the most demoniac-looking apparitions that can be imagined. 
Those who follow this occupation are a poor and low class of people, bur- 
ihcned with a small quantity of clothing, and that stained and smeared by the 
greasy implements of their trade; the mussatil itself is mel%ly a piece of wood 
entwined with filthy rags, and fed from a cruise containing a coarse thick oil, 
which gives out an impure and lurid flame. The swart countenances, 
dark limbs, and uncouth drapery of men so withered and so wild in their 
attire as to be easily mistaken for beings of a lower sphere, assume an even 
fearful aspect under the flickering light of the torches, which they brandish 
with strange gestures, as they rush with wild halloos along the plains. In such 
an illumination, the whole pageant becomes confused and indistinct; here and 
there some bright object catching the light comes forth — glittering arms or the 
blaze of gold and gems — but the rest is one black phantom, — a moving mass 
strange and indefinite, and rendered almost terrific by the shouts of highly 
excited meu and the continual discharge of musquetry. 


DR. CAREY. 

Dr. William Carev, whose long, steady, and zealous labours, as a 
missionary, liave gained for him that ‘‘good name'’ which is “ better than 
precious ointment,’’ was one of those pleasing instances wherein humility of 
deportment is preserved^ when acquirements, works, and high reputation 
might excuse some share of earthly vanity. 

Though of humble origin, the patronage acquired by his merits, so early 
after his arrival in India, did not elevate him too mucli, as in sonic other 
instances. Four-and-thirty years ago, this good Christian and exemplary 
pastor, to his great credit, was selected for the honourable office of Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit and Bengali in the College of Fort William. With that 
meekness and singleness of purpose, which mark the good Christian, he for 
a long period was too diffident to avail himself of his distinction as “ Pro- 
fessor,” preferring the humbler denomination of “ teacher;” and proving 
Lis sincerity of character by declining the acceptance of the full allowance 
assigned to the more eminent rank. The enlarged income thus derived 
was invested in the common fund for the support of the Baptist mission at 
Serampore ; each “ brother” of the Baptists, as they term each other, 
drawing therefrom the means for his personal support. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the harmony in which the brothers Carey, Marshinan, and Ward lived 
together at Serampore. Marshman alone survives. Happily for the inte- 
rests of literature, their powers have been so judiciously employed in kin- 
dred pursuits, yet sufficiently distinct, as to produce results in which each is 
an example of excellence ofits own kind, and which, at the same time, form.s 
9n essential branch of enquiry in those several departments, wherein local 



oireumstances admitted of their rendering tlicmselves most useful to science. 
Ward, for instance, excelled in a knowledge of Hindu life ; of which he 
must be accounted to have been a thorough master. From a continual 
study of the subject, he had insensibly acquired no inconsiderable share of the 
outward habits of the Hindus; not the less, however, did he unceasingly 
pursue, under the banner of the cross, his attacks upon the strongholds of 
Hindu idolatry, a^iay be seen in his Fisiv of the History , Literature y 
and Mythology of the Hindoos. His address to the ladies of Liver- 
pool, against the burning of widows, first brought him conspicuously before 
the eye of the public in England. 

Dr. Marshmau shines as a Chinese philologist, and has shown consider- 
able ability in polemical divinity. He assisted Dr. ('arey in his transla- 
tion of the Ramdyana from the Sanscrit, tlic second great epic poem of 
the Hindus. The Friend of India, a periodical established by these 
missionaries, and conducted cliicfly by Dr. Marshman, contains much valu- 
able information regarding the Hindu civil polity, and of a statistical, local, 
and commercial nature. 

Dr. Carey taught Mahratla, as well as Sanscrit and Bengali. A school 
for instruction in Christian knowledge, English literature and composition, 
and other branches of European science, is established at Serajnpore, 
under the iinmediate management of Dr. Marshman. The first native 
new.s])apcr, in the Bengali language and character, called the ^umachdr 
Darpun, or ^ Mirror of News,' was issued from the Scramj)orc mission 
press about fifteen years ago ; and for the last three years it lias been pub- 
lished in the two languages, English and Bengali. I'he regulations and 
advertisements of the Bengal government, wliich were translated oflicially 
into Bengali by Dr. C’arcy, are published in this paper, which is edited by 
Mr. John C. Marshman, son of the llcv. Dr. Marshman. 

Dr. Carey's productions as a linguist are various and remarkable. His 
profound knowledge of Sanscrit, aided as he was throughout his long career 
l)y the constant attendance of his Pundit, and which knowledge we have 
heard spoken of in terms of the highest admiration by the learned Brahmans 
of the Presidency of Fort William, enabled him to acquire the derivative dia- 
lects of this original language with astonishing facility. These observations 
maybe verified by reference to his Grammars of the Sanscrit, Bengali, 
Mahratta, Telinga, and Sikh languages, and by the able manner in which he 
edited, with a chivalrous devotion to the interests of science, the first gram- 
mar of the Bhotan language, originally prepared by the late Mr. Schroder. 
Dr. Carey’s works are distinguished for their practical character, as may 
be imagined from the opportunities he possessed of drawing his materials 
from living authorities : advantages which he did not fail zealously and 
efficiently to improve, to the great benefit, be it spoken, of eastern letters. 
His grammars of the Pracrita dialects arc compendious and easy. In these, 
he has wisely avoided the evil of great books, and kept difficulties out of 
sight ; a remark, however, which can hardly be extended to his San.scrit 
Grammar, nor to that ponderous production, coniplcted with astonishing 
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perseverance^ his Beng&U Dictionary. It was the opinion of his son, the 
late Felix Carey, at the earliest stage of this work, as he told us at Seram- 
pore; that the first letter of the alphabet, forming the Sanscrit and Greek 
privative prefix, had been injudiciously multiplied by examples, the positive 
forms of which were to be found in the subsequent pages. The Doctor, 
however, acted from the best motive, an anxiety to supply his pupils with a 
ready resolution of primary difficultics.yyAs evincing the ipictical tendency of 
his works, we may notice a very useful performance, his BengaU and 
English Colloquies. These w'ere composed in the original Bengali, pro- 
bably by a clever native, and may be compared, in respect to the graphic 
power they discover, of showing life as it is, — in its rustic and familiar, as 
wellasmorc polite forms, — to the detached scenes of a good play, exhibiting 
correct transcripts of nature^,' But can we avoid noticing here the multiform 
and able works for the spread of a knowledge of Bengali, which have 
issued of late years from the C‘alcutta press ? Their utility consists in their 
idiomatic excellence. Some of the translations of standard English works 
into Bengali arc speaking instances of success. This language has been 
widely diffused under the fostering influence of that patron of learning and 
merit, esteemed for his zealous exertions in the promotion of oriental lite- 
rature, and his indefatigable labours as the President of the Calcutta 
School-Book Society. 

It is really w’ondcrful how well these men have succeeded, considering the 
appalling difficulties of their task. ^Thc Bengali style of writing has been 
considerably improved since the labours of Carey commenced. These may 
be seen to high advantage in the published controversies of Ram Mohun 
Roy whh the missionaries.^ Not only did Carey put the wheels in motion 
by which this result has been produced, but his children and their chil- 
dren arc following up the same pursuits. The grandson of Dr. Carey 
studied Hebrew under the late Mr. Grccnticld, with the view of rendering 
it auxiliary to missionary efforts. The late helix Carey, the Doctor s son, 
who was ten years in Ava, during wdiich period he assiduously studied 
the Burman language, was as surprising a man as his father. He had the 
merit of writing, and publishing with Jiis own types, the first Burme.se and 
English Grammar. 

Though the examples selected in this work arc not suited to the beginner, 
being taken from compositions too elaborately w'orkedup,and far removed from 
the natural colloquial style, to a degree which renders thorn unintelligible to 
common people; yet the work, as a whole, has high and singular merit: it is 
the production of a man of learning thoroughly versed in the language he 
expounds. This i.s clearly evident in the translations, and particularly in 
the appendix of verbal roots, the most valuable portion of the work. Every 
monosyllabic root has been explained in its several senses, in Burmese and 
English. By this plan, all the synony mous verbs can be readily found : about 
ten, for instance, having the sense of help,*’ may be collected with little 
trouble. This is a great facility to both the tyro and the advanced student. 
The critical accuracy, with which this section of the work has been ex- 
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cuted^ is beyond all praise ; and indicates a bftna Jides^ which is perfectly 
gratifying. Felix Carey was likewise an excellent Sanscrit scholar. We 
have an abridged Mu^li dhn Vod'ha^ arranged for his own convenience 
and that of the English student, which he printed at tlio Scrampore press. 
The Mugfid7ia VodHia may bo rendered ^ the charm of wit;' and is a 
grammar extensively used in Bengal and the adjacent countries : the Pun- 
dits of Assam use no other. Felix Carey translated The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress into Bengali alPwell as Goldsmith’s Abridgment of the History of 
England, and other pieces; and at the period of his death he was engaged 
in several useful undertakings. 

While mentioning the subject of modern contributions to facilitate the 
acquirement of the coiloiiuial language of Bengal we cannot avoid, as ori- 
entalists, expressing our acknowledgments for the valuable services of llead- 
son, Yates, JNJorton, Kad’hukiint Deb, and our late worthy and enlightened 
friend llammohun l^oy. 

//Morton's Dictionary is the work of a .scholar; each word i.s explained in 
its several .senses, in both Bengali and English : these are accurately de- 
fined and clearly explained , The work has the advantage of being cheap, 
(ten rupce.sj and of a convenient portiiblc size. Nevertheless, he informed 
the writer of this notice that it took him six years to complete, not; having 
tal\on a single sense upon trust; each being proved by elaborate investiga- 
tion. Our later productions here may well repose under the shade of these 
works of men who have derived their materials from real life. I'hat Dr. 
('arey was a succe.ssful teacher, we have proofs in men who have risen to the 
highest dignities in their service, even to be (Sovernors of India. Adverting 
to the invaluable exertions of the Calcutta JSehool Book Society, of the Com- 
mittee of l*ublic Instruction in Bengal, and of the Baptist Mission Press, 
let us not overlook the grand work. Carey may be said to have translated 
the Bible into three languages, JSan.scrit, Bengali, and Mahratta. 

We may say of the venerable scliolar to %vhom we have dedicated this 
brief notice, Mark the good and perfect man, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 


MU. HOYLE’S NATUllAL HISTORY OF THE HIMALAYA 
MOUNTAINS.^ 

We have on .several occasions already called attention to this important 
work. An early sight of the Fifth Part, which is just about to appear, in- 
duces us to offer some observations of a more general nature as to its scope 
and tendency. 

Fortunately for the public, Mr. Uoylc is not one of those persons who, 
like Jews expecting their JShiloh, would wait for the advent of seientilic per- 
fection before they trust them.sclvcs to write a book ; and who, after all, com- 
mit as many errors ns their neighbours whenever their mountain is delivered 
of its mouse. On the contrary, he has the good sense to ])ereeive, that if the 

* Illuitrations of the Uotany ami other branches of the Natural History of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. By J. F. Hovl^, Esq., F.L.S., &c., dtc. Part V. -Uo. Parbury, 
Allen, and Co. 
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prog:ress of science is to wait for naturalists of the school to which we have 
thus irreverently alluded, its progress would be so slow as to ensure nothing 
beyond its uselessness; and he secs that all knowledge is the result of error a 
thousand times passed tlirough intellectual fires till the dross is gone, and 
truth alone is left behind. 

We ought perhaps to apologize to Mr. Royle for pretending, in this un- 
ceremonious manner, to analyze his feelings ; and we should have doubted 
whether we ought in fact to identify him thus with our own opinions, 
if we u ere not sure that they must necessarily actuate any man u ho 
is more anxious to apply the knowledge he possesses to the benefit of his 
Country than to bargain with cabinet philosophers for the scanty meed of 
ephemeral reputation which they in their wisdom may think proper to concede 
to him. Had it been otherwise, he would have confined himself to dry techni- 
calities — ^to long and careful dcscrij)tions of new species — to tedious arguments 
as to whether a plant should be called or 'pnlcherrimay — to learned 

disquisitions about ovaries, and ovules and albumen — and to the respective 
titles of certain Hreek and Latin words to designate his Indian fiowers ; in 
short, he would have made a very learned-looking, very dull, and very unread- 
able book, which a score or two of systematic botanists 'would have praised, 
but which no one else would have understood or cared a streW for. Mr. 
Royle, on the contrary, evidently writes for the public. I lis object is not to 
furnish the collector’s catalogue with a string of new specncs, but to supply 
his Indian countrymen with a fund of new ideas; to tell the Indian (lovern- 
ment how its revenues arc to be improved and its resources extended, and 
to show that Botany, in the hands of those who know how to ajiply it, is a 
science of the greatest practical value. 

Few persons a[)pear to have any clear idea of what Botany is ; the world 
seems to think that it consists exclusively in drying llovvers and leaves, in 
pasting them upon white paper, and in giving them fim* names ; and many 
are even simple enough to suppose that botanic gardens have been founded 
by liberal governiuenls, at great cost, for no higher objects than such as these. 
The public, indeed, is not to be much censured for entertaining such opi- 
nions; for it must be fairly confessed. Unit the result of the labours of many 
men, who have been prodigiously puffed and praised, is not apparently any 
thing better. Yet such things have no greater relation to Botany, tlian a 
dictionary to the literature of a country. 

Among the many higher objects of Botany is that of determining tlic con- 
nection that exists between particular forms of vegetation and particular cli- 
mates, and shewing not only how far it is practicable to naturalize the plants of 
one country in another, but how far sucii naturalization is likely to lie attended 
with beneficial consequences. There is no sufliciont proof tiiai the different spe- 
cies of plants owe their peculiarities of form to the inffuence of external meteo- 
rological phenomena ; but it is certain that a number of the modifications, 
both of their external and internal characters, arc essentially influenced 
by climate; and particularly those which arc connected witli cuiour, flavour, 
odour, or texture, wdiich are the principal qualities that render plants valu- 
able in a- mercantile point of view. The peculiar climate of certain parts of 
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China will elicit the gratefully stimulating properties of tea ; but the same 
plant, iraiisfcrrod to the hot and damp atmosphere of ^Singapore, becomes 
narcotic, and in the cold and gloomy summers of England inert. Hemp, 
again, in the dry and sunny plains of Persia and Turkey, is a powerful nar- 
cotic, with a most remarkable stimulating action ; but in the north of Europe 
it loses the later property, and becomes simply a stupifying drug. I’o all, there- 
fore, who are interested in ameliorating the (|uality of vegetable productions, 
and consequently in increasing their value in the market, the investigation of 
the physical laws which determine such results are subjects of the highest 
concernment. 

Such objects are indeed among the most important to wliich Botany can 
be applied ; and they arc what have in particular occupied the consideration 
of Mr. Boyle. They arc, however, attended by peculiar dillicullies; not aris- 
ing out of the nature of the subject, so much as out of the imperfect data 
which WQ possess concerning climate. 'I'ravellcrs generally consider tliat, if 
they ascertain the temperature of the air, and its barometrical pressure, at 
4*ertain stations, they liave done all which scienee requires at llicir Jiands; cn- 
lirely neglecting, in a great majority of cases, the relative quantity of moisture 
which exists in the atmosphere, alllioiigh tlie latter is the only circumstance 
which, in connection with thcrmonictrical data, can give the botanist a cor- 
rect idea of climate with rofercnco to vegetation. Wc must, iiowcver, 
except the meteorological returns in the Journal of the Asiatic Society cf 
Bengal^ w’hich usually are unexceptionable in this respect. 

Supposing the data to be snflicient for all parts of the world, a botanist 
ought to be able to tell, with an accuracy which may almost ))e called infalli- 
ble, whether or not exotic plantsare capable of being usefully naturalized in a 
given climate, and of pointing out in what districts success can, and in what 
it cannot, be expected. The importance of this w ould seem to be obvious ; 
and yotive have frequently seen it neglected in a manner w hich, considering 
Ihe magnitude of the interests involved, is most astonishing. For example — 
w’hen certain silk companies w'cre formed in tlic year 1821, for the purj)osc 
of rearing the silk- worm in Ireland and JOngland, the writer of this article was 
asked wdicthcr it w^as probable that the paper mulberry, on w'hich the silk- 
w'orin feeds, could be bcneJicially cultivated in such climates, and he an- 
swered no ; the advice w as tlisrogarded, the experiment w^as tried in tlic face 
of common sense, and of course failed, wdtli consequences with which they who 
had shares in the silk company arc bettor acquainted than we arc. Attempts 
in like manner were made in Brazil and at Penang to cultivate the tea plant ; 
in both cases with a signal w^ant of success, as any person really a botanist 
might iiavG foretold. 

To this most important practical application of Botany, w^e have said, 
Mr. Roylc's attention has been particularly directed ; and certainly, if 
there be any one subject to w'hich ihe views of the Indian Government 
sliould be turned more steadily than another, it is this. VVe do not know, 
wc cannot form the most distant idea of, wdiatthe results of such an inquiry 
well directed may not be. Considering the prodigious extent of our 
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Indian possessions^ and the infinite diversity of climate, soil, and situa- 
tion, which occur in an area that extends from the equator to a' latitude 
which, although geographically different, is physically equal to that of 
Y ork, and which is enclosed in not fewer than thirty-five degrees of longitude, 
there cannot be a doubt that every vegetable production of every climate in 
Europe, Africa, or America, betwceen 54° N. L. and 45° N. Ij. may be 
concentrated in India, and that all articles of jmport into this country, be- 
longing to the vegetable kingdom, may be made from Asia to the exclusion 
of every other part of the earth. We may lose the West Indies, we may 
quarrel with the Americans, we may be driven by pestilence from Africa, 
and wc need never know the want of those countries, so long as India is 
our owm. 

And yet how small a number of vegetable productions have as yet become 
articles of staple Indian cultivation ! Cotton, sugar, rice, and indigo, are 
the chief; not an ounce of tea has been prepared in the Upper Provinces, 
although there is no difference between tlieir climate, so far as vegetation is 
in question, and that of tlie Chinese tea-countries ; not a ton of raw hem]), 
although common and bowstring hemp, and New Zealand Hax, would richly 
repay the speculator, i/ 'prosper stations were chosen for their growth ; 
and even the common drugs to supply the medicine-cliests of our Indian 
armies are filled by the merchants of Europe, although every vegetable 
medicine, from rhubarb to cinchona, would find a home in India. The 
coffee of the Malabar coast is so good that it is shipped for Mocha, to 
be re-exported as genuine Arabian coffee ; and it is probable that, by a 
judicious selection of coffee-grounds, the quality of East- India coffee in 
general might be brought to similar excellence. The tobacco of Martaban 
is as far superior to that of Cuba, as the latter is to the tobacco of Mary- 
land. This Burmese tobacco rivals, in fact, the famous samples of Shiraz, 
and might become a most valuable article of export, Y ct, strange to say, 
notwithstanding the capabilities of the Indian empire for producing this 
the most lucrative of all excisable articles, there is not one ounce of East- 
Indian tobacco in the markets of Europe, except detestable Bengal che- 
roots and the strong and little-valued cigars of Manilla. 

In the parts of Mr. Royle'sw'ork which have as yet appeared, cotton, tea, 
and the vine, are the prominent subjects of remark, among a multitude of 
others of subordinate importance. 

East-lndia cotton is but little esteemed ; it is generally coarse, and fetches 
but a low price in the markets of Europe ; hence an opinion has obtained 
circulation, that India is not well adapted to the cultivation of this branch 
of commerce. That nothing can possibly be more unfounded than 
this opinion, except the arguments on which it is defended, is abundantly 
shewn by Mr. iloyle*s most interesting dissertation, of considerable 
length. He pro\Ts in a satisfactory manner what the probable cause of 
failure may have been in particular cases, why the cotton of certain dis- 
tricts is of inferior quality, and how it is likely to be improved. He points 
out the manner in which a series of experiments could be usefully con- 
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ductedi in introducing foreign seeds of cotton, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the Indian stock — under what circumstances failure may be reasonably 
expected, — and where the greatest success may be anticipated. He also 
shews that East- India cotton of the finest quality has already been imported. 
It appears that, while nine-tenths of the cotton grown in the United States 
is not worth, in the Liverpool market, more than i)id. per pound, and the 
average of Surat and Bengal not more than 5d. per pound, above 2,4001bs. 
of Tinnevelly cotton were sold at low. and l,700]bs. at Sid. and Sid.; 
whence he rightly infers, that, if the price of East-India cotton is low in 
the market, it arises from bad cultivation, bad selection of seed, and most 
especially from an injudicious choice of climate. It is exceedingly satisfac- 
tory to find, from a note in the l^fth l^ut, that some superior East-India 
cotton has lately been sold in Liverpool for per pound, which is a higher 
price than three-fourths of the American cotton could obtain. Tl)is was 
produced in one of the Company's experimental gardens, on the Bombay 
side of the peninsula, which is the very kind of country Mr. Iloylc pointed 
out, from scientific considerations, as best suited to the cultivation of cotton. 
The East-India Company could scarcely do a better thing than send such 
a man as Mr. Royle to examine the plantations of American cotton, and to 
select seeds of the finest races for introduction to India. 

To the tea-plant a large portion of the Fourth Part of the work is devoted. 
Now that the China trade is lost to the Company, and that the European 
public will be exposed without controul to all the consequences of Chinese 
fraud and mercantile ignorance, it Inis become a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance, in, a financial point of view, to introduce the cultivation of the tea 
plant into the Upper Provinces of India. Many districts arc admirably 
adapted to the purpose ; labour is cheap, and there can be no doubt that in 
no great number of years the East-India Company may export their own 
teas once more, if they will only set about the establishment of their plan- 
tations upon proper principles, and with a due consideration for the 
effects of climate upon the quality of the leaves. 

In the Fifth Part, the vine is the principal object of inquiry: the result of 
which seems to be, that it is not to be expected that either raisins or wine 
can be obtained to any extent, except in a very few places. Information 
of this kind is not less valuable than what we have already ((uoted, because 
it will have the ofTectof preventing a w'astc of capital in speculations where 
no probability exists of a beneficial result. 

We are sure we have said enough of this work to call attention for- ' 
cibly to its merits ; to enter much more into the various important subjects 
which are treated in a practical manner, would be to abridge the work 
itself. We therefore refer all those who arc interested in such topics to the 
original, which we feel justified in pronouncing to be by far the most valu- 
able practical work wdiich has yet been published wdth reference to the 
vegetable resources of the British territories in Asia ; and the most calcu- 
lated to show how the vegetable kingdom is capable of extending our reve- 
nues in the most valuable part of our colonial possessions. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

'Royal Asiatic Society.^T^he meetings of this Society for the ensuing year 
commenced on the 6th December, at the usual hour (2 o’clock); the Right 
Hon. Sir A. Johnston, V.P., in the chair. 

A variety of donations, consisting of books, casts fronj Perscpolitnn relics, 
seeds, an ear and stalk of paddy, a curious pack of circular playing cards 
made by a Hindu, &c., were laid upon the table, and duly acknowletlgcd by 
thanks to the donors. 

Captain T. Seymour Burt, Bengal engineers ; Lord Viscount Pollington, 
Geo. Stratton, FJsq., Madras civil service ; Colonel Strover, Bombay artillery ; 
and Win. C. Taylor, Esq., were balloted for and clccteil resident members. 

The reading of a paper by the last-named gentleman then commenced. It 
is entitled “ An Essay on the Present State and Future Prospects of Oriental 
Literature, viewed in connexion with the Royal Asiatic Society,” and seems 
to be an expansion of an essay published in a weekly paper (the Alkt-nicum), 
last December, 

The members who attended the meeting, though not luuncrous, included 
Sir Thomas Strange, Sir Henry Willoek, Sir Wm. Oiiseley, Sir Charles Wil- 
kins, Lieutenant Burncs, c^vre. 

The lamented illness of Mr. Colchrooke, which, it i.s to be apprelieinled, 
will disable him from fulfilling in future the duties of director, unfortunately 
deprives the Society of the beneiit of that im|)ortant office. 


(OLLEC^E-EXAMl NATION. 


IVJILlTAUy SEMINARY, A DDISCOM RE. 


Tuk Cadets of the first class, educated 
at this institution, sverc brought for- 
ward for public examination, on Friday 
the lyth December ; the Chairman (Henry 
St. George Tucker, Esq.), Deputy Chair- 
man (W. S. Chirke, Esq.), and several 
members of the Court of Directors, were 
present on the occasion, as well as tlic fol- 
lowing officers, vir. Major General Millar, 
Director General of Artillery ; Sir Au- 
gustus Fraser, Director Royal Labora- 
tory ; Col. Drummond, Liciit. Governor 
Royal Military Academy; Col. William- 
son. Superintendent Royal Military Re- 
pository; Colonel Pasley, C.R., Royal 
Engineers ; Colonels Salmond, Cadell, 
Sherwood, Limond; Lieut. Cols. Hop- 
kinson. Hay, &c. &c. 

The proceedings of the day commenced 
with the parade, when the corps of cadets, 
under the command of the Lieut. Gover- 
nor, Colonel Stannus, C.B., performed 
their various military evolutions in an ex. 
[ cellent style, and afterwards assembled in 
|| the Examination Hall, where Sir Alexan- 


der Dickson, K.C. R., proposed a series 
of mathematical problems for solution 
and demonstration. The period cK’cupicd 
on this course was nearly two hours; when 
Sir Charles Wilkins, LL. D., presided, at 
the reading and translating of passages in 
Hindustani hy the cadets, specimens of 
whose skill in the Persic and Nagari cha- 
racters were also exhibited. 

A .short interval between this and the 
fortilication examination was allotted to 
refresh iiicnt ; at the conclusion of which, 
the cadets re-asscmbled, for Uie purpose 
of demonstrating their actual knowledge 
of this important branch of military 
science. 

The joint report of the Public Exami- 
ner and the Lieut. Governor having been 
read, the former recommending for engi- 
neer service,— Mr. Robert Pigou, and Mr. 
J. II. Burke; for artillery service, Mr. 
Frederick Nuthall, and Mr. A. T. Ca- 
dcll ; and the remaining twenty-four cadets 
of the class for the .service of the infantry; 
the Chairman proceeded to the distribu- 
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tion of tlic 'prizes agreeably to the award 
of merit, in the scientific department, by 
the Public Examiner; in the Oriental, by 
Sir Charles Wilkins ; and in French, La- 
tin, and for general good conduct, by the 
JJeut. Governor. 

The cadets thus distinguished were 

R. Pigou — lid matheinatical, 2d I^tin, 
2d general good conduct, and 2d Hindus- 
tani. 

J. n. Burke— 1st fortification, Istliatin. 

F. G. Nutliall — 1st general good con- 
duct (an artillery sword, in presenting 
which, the Chairman roinplinieiKed the 
cadet on his having earned so noble a 
trophy). 

G. A. F. ITcrvey — 1 st mathematical, 2d 
civil drawing. 

W. F- Ty tier— 2d military drawing and 
surveying, 2d French. 

A. T. Cadcll 2d fortification. 

C. W. Diitlin— 1st French, 1st Hin- 
dustani. 

Crawford Cooke ~ 1st military drawing 
and surveying, and the prize for I’ersian 
and Nagari writing ; 

And to E, W. Bristow, the 1st civil 
drawing. 

Fourteen other prizes were distributed 
■among the cadets of the 2d and :id classes, 
four of which fell to the lot of Cadet 
Uccs, of the 2d, and five to C. Young, of 
the Ud class, wlio excelled in the various 
branches to which they were appropriated. 

Til the Chairmairs adrlressto the cadets, 
be congratulateil (hem iiiuin (he favourable 
report of the Public Exaininer and the 
laeut. Governor ; assiirotl them that it 
w’as a source of gratification to the Court, 
and to hinisclf, as the organ of the Court, 
to find that, with few exceptions, their 
conduct had been such as to reflect credit 
upon themselves and the institiuion ; and 
added, that the character of soldier and 
gciuleinan must ever be inseparable. 

He regretted that the present state of 
the scientific corps ivas such, in regard to 
iiiimbers, ns to preclude the ])ossibility of 
a selection proportionate to the talents of 
the class, many of whom must of course 
experience disappointment. The Chair- 
man here took occasion to dwell upon the 
relative advantages of the three branches of 
the service, observing, that if the engi- 
neers were employed in the constrnctiun 
of public buildings, the making of roads, 
erection of bridges, and in plans for irri- 
gating the country ; the infantry had also 
an extended spliere of utility, even be- 
yond the artillery Twlio were stationed 
generally at one spot) ; and whetberon the 
confines of Tartary, the lofty Himalaya, 
or in the w'ild jungles of India, the know', 
ledge acquired at that inslitutiun would 
conduce to their comfort and security. 

Tt behoved them (continued Mr. Tucker), 
before allowing any disparaging ideas to 


influence their minds, in regard to the in- 
fantry, to remember that the first soldier 
of the age was an infantry oflicer; that 
the great body of the army was composed 
of infantry, to whose bravery was to be 
attributed the conquest of India, — a con- 
quest efiected not, as in the western 'em- 
pire, for rapin6 and its attendant horrors, 
but for the nobler purpose of civilization. 

He felt great pleasure in informing the 
cadets, that all who had been that day se- 
lected for service, would proceed to their 
respective destinations, certain of at once 
being posted to regiments, with the addi- 
tional assurance of being nearer a cap- 
taincy, liy three steps, than could have 
been the case during jireccding years. He 
could nut, however, add to this, the pros- 
pect of promotion consequent upon war, 
for, happily, India was at I’face ; and 
though contentions would arise among the 
two great religious sections of the people, 
viz. the Mahommedans and the Hindoos 
(occasions in which our national character 
could be advantageously displayed), there 
existed nothing to justify the expectations 
that this state would be disturbed. 

The Chairman exhorted the ciiclets to be 
conciliatory to the native soldiery, mindful 
of the regulations framed fer their protec- 
tion, and to beware lest a momentary 
act of indiscretion should blast the hopes 
of years; for one of the most pnuifnl 
duties of the authorities was that of punish- 
ing, with exemplary severity, those who 
had been declared guilty of cruelly or in- 
justice. 

The foreguing is an epitome of a speech 
replete with sound and judicious senti- 
ments, call idated to make a powerful im- 
pression on the ardent minds of those to 
whom it was addressed. 

The aforegoing report is derived from 
oiir usual authentic source. We have re- 
ceived another aceoiint» and as we learn 
tliat the result of the proceedings was the 
object of nnusiial anxiety and exciteinentf 
we extnict a few particulars furnished in 
our correspondent’s letter : — 

The visitors were received with a sa- 
lute from four tlircc-])oiinders in travelling 
carriages ; after which the gun-squads 
were dismissed till after breakfast. “ At 
H quarter-past eleven the bugle sounded 
for parade, \vhen the divisions inarched 
round tlie ])iinulc-groiind, first in slow, 
Ihcn ill quick time, saluting the colours 
as they ptissed in review order. They 
were then formed into line, and w'^ciit 
through the manual and platoon exercises 
uilmirubly. The guns then fired a salute 
of fifteen rounds from right to left, after 
which the gun-detachment joined their 
respective divisions, and extended for 
sword-cxerciscs, the foot and horse prac- 
tice of which e.xcited the admiration and 
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praise of all tbe officers and company pre- 
sent. Hie swords were then lodged in 
tlie armoury, and the different classes 
marched up in order to the cxaniiiiution 
hall. There was a tabic in the centre of 
the room for the geiitlcmeit of the first 
term, who took their places according to 
their standing in mathematics ; Mr. 
Gerald Hervey first, and Mr. Robert 
Pigou second. After Sir Alexander 
Hickson had finished his examination in 
mathematics, Sir Charles Wilkins exam- 
ined the first ten cadets in Hindustani and 
Devanagnri. Mr. Uobert Pigoii read 
first, and Mr. Charles Dufiin second, 
though the latter gentleman earried off 
the first prize for Hindustani ; the object 
for so doing was that it might be kept as 
secret as possible who was to get the first 
prize, as it is considered next to tlie first 
prize for gencnil good conduct, or the 
sword of merit. At two o’clock the ca- 
dets were marched into the dining-hall, 
and after dinner the examinations in For- 
tification were performed by Sir A Dick- 
son. In this department, Mr. Janies 
Henry Burke, (a young man of the first 
talent) was first, and l^lr. Alexander T. 
Cadell second. This likewise passed off 
■with great Cclatt when Mr. Clarke jiro- 
nounced, to tlic groat astonishment and 
dismay of the cadets in general, but espe- 
cially to those of the first term, that only 
two cadets were appointed to tlic corps of 
engineers, two to that of the artillery, and 
twenty-four to the infantry line of service. 
So few appointments were never known 
to have been given before in the scientific 
corps, especially when no less than seven 
gentlemen had finished the .specified course 
for the engineers, and Jive for that of the 
artillery. The two gentlemen standing at 
the head of the class, viz., Mr. Robert 
Pigou, and Mr. James Henry Burke, 
were selected for the corps of engineers. 
Mr. Robert Pigou had only been i/iree 
terms at the seminaiy, and Mr. James 
Henry Burke three terms and six weeks ; 
yet these two gentlemen, from their won- 
derful talents and acquirements, worked 
their way to the top. It is universally 


acknowledged by those who know them, 
that two more qualified for the engineers 
never left Addiscombe. The two next 
selected for the artillery were Mr. Frede- 
rick Nuthall and Mr. Alex. T. Cadell, 
both gentlemen having finished tlieir en- 
gineer coiii*sc, fully expected and fully 
deserved it, but from tlie few vacancies 
they were disappointed. The next half 
dozen names were the first in the infantry 
service, Mr. Gerald Ilcrvcy, ]\Ir. William 
Fraser Tytler, Mr. William Mac Cul- 
loch, Mr. Charles Dufiin, Mr. James 
Cadell, Mr. Crawford Cooke, Mr. James 
Mac Grigor, Mr. George Nesbitt, Mr. 
Daniel Stansbury. J\lr. Edward Bristow, 
&c. &c. Tlie three first of these gentle- 
men had finished tlieir engineer eoui*se, 
and the remainder that of tbe artillery.*' 
The writer then states the inanuer iii 
which the prizes were adjudged, as 
above. The Chairman, he states, then 
addressed the cadets, to nearly the same 
effect as in the speech of last year, ex- 
cept mentioning that, as tlie organ of the 
military seminary committee, he was ex- 
ceedingly distressed that the number, of 
supermimeraries in tlie engineers and 
artillery prevented theirraukingmorc than 
they had made. He stated that it would 
be an act of injustice to add more super- 
numeraries to those corps, which were 
now overstocked ; that in all countries 
the hope of ])romotion was the great 
eonifort of ofiicers; that a lack of pro- 
motion hears with it melancholy and 
W'retcheiliicss, but in no country was it 
more so than in India, owing to the de- 
cline that men feel daily taking place in 
their health ; and when they arc not re- 
compensed l)y rpiick promotion, tliey in 
many cases put an end to tlieir existence. 
He likewise stated that the infantry ser- 
vice was any thing but a had one ; that 
the greatest general of the day was an in- 
fantry oflicer, and recommended those that 
had been disappointed, to iK'ar up against 
it with fortitude. Tlie chairman con- 
cluded by wishing the eadets health and 
happiness, and a speedy return to their 
native country. 


LITEilAllY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oriental Illustratioiis of the Serijitures, from the Manners, Customs, and Super- 
stitions of the Hindoos, by the Uev. Joseph lloberts, is in the jiress. 

Mr. John Aiildjo has in preparation. Journal of a Visit to Constantiiiojdo and some 
of the Greek Islands, in the Spring and Summer of IH3'L 

The English in India, and other Sketches, by a Traveller, is announcefl. 
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SiJpiiKMR Court, July 28. 

This was the first day of the sessions. 
In the list of grand jurors we find the 
names of buhoos Dwarkenath Tagore, 
Ilurrcccomar Tagore, Hussoinoy Dutt, 
and Mothcriaul Seal. 

Sir John Grants in his charge to the 
grand jury, expressed his satisfaction at 
finding native genllemeri wilii Euroi)eans 
in the nuinhor of jurors. It was owing 
to the renioval of prejudices wliich had 
before been .^o remarkable in them, that, 
on former occasions, this was not the 
case : in the present, no plea as to dignity 
or religious opinions and feelings was 
iirgcil, as liad once before been done (pro- 
bably in allusion to Uajiih Kaleeki^lien 
and Ihiboo Uadakant Deb's ])leas. both 
of wliorn were on this occasion present). 

Insolvent Deutors’ Court, July 26. 

hi *he mailer q/ I'er^usnon anti (h- The 
insolvents were admitted to the benefit of 
the Act. 

Jn the mailer of IF. V. Clark. Same 
order. 

In the mailer of IF///. Melville and John 
Gilmore. Same order. 

In the mailer of James Youiuj ami others. 
lilr. Turton prayed for tin* discharge of 
the order obtained to sell their indigo-fac- 
tories, and the commissioner, after some 
consideration, granted the prayer. 

In the matter of James Young. \ day 
being fixed fur making a dividend, tiiis 
was declared, and it wa.s ordered tJiat 7.J 
per cent, should be the dividend. 

In the matter of J. C. C, Sutherland. 
Same order. 

In the vmller of N. Alexander. Same 
Older. 

In the matter of James Cahler. A <lay 
being fixed for making a dividend, Mr. 
Judye^ for Dwarkenath 'rugore, a credi- 
tor of Mr. Calder, prayed for an amend- 
ment of Mr. C.*s schedule, because Dwur- 
keiiath Tagore's claim did not 8])])eur in 
the schedule. 

Mr. Turtout for Mr. Cidder, argued 
that the schedule could not be amended 
until the debt be proved, and the coinnii.s. 
sioner^ having hud reference to the Act, 
ordered the proving of the debt. 

In the matter of G. J. Gordon and John 
Storm. A day being fixed for making a 
dividend in this case, it was deelare/1 and 
and ordered ; but no mention made of wJiat 
it U to be. 

.t/owm.N. S. V01..1 6.N0.C 1 . 
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anSCKLLANEOCS. 

SCHOOL- ROOK SOCIETY.— EXTENSION OF 
THE STUDYOF ENGLISH. 

Ill their tenth report, the Committee, 
after stating the progress made to com- 
plete the works for wliieh the Society was 
pledged, proceed as follows : 

“As the demand for the Kugfish Headers 
continued to inerca.se after the publication 
of the last Report, it was judged im])or- 
tant that some further improvement should 
be attempted in tlu'm ; for though, hy the 
demand made for them, it was aekiiow- 
ledged that they were better suited to the' 
wants of this country than any other Kng^ 
lish Heath rs previously published, yet it 
was conceived they might he rendered 
still more acco|)tabIe, by the rejection of 
some pieces and the insertion of others of 
a superior ordt*r. For the execution of 
this task your President became respon- 
sible, and to his vabiahle exertions your 
Committee are indebted for the eondensa- 
tion of some parts, the exten.sioii of others, 
Htid the improvement made in the gene- 
ral arrangement of the whole. Of the 
first nninber ,7.()0() copie.s have been 
printed, and 2 ,.'j 00 of the second and 
third. Tha improvement and reprinting 
of the Headers having thus occupied the 
Httcntloii of your Committee, little more 
fias been done in e.xecution of the other 
books included in tiic English series. 
They conceive, however, tliat the success 
of the Headi r.s will pave the way for the 
others when they art? prepared and printc'd. 
Seven hmuliTd eoi)ies of a very interest- 
ing and useful book for schools, with 
plates, called lulrotiuclion to JYal in al Phi- 
losophy ^ in live parts, have been printed 
at the expen.se of the .Society, and have 
been very greatly in demand Half the 
number have been taken by the Committee 
of Public f nstruetiori. 

“ Tlie Elements of Kuglish Grammar, 
designed for the first class of learners, 
prepared by Mr. IVtiollaston, Iiave been 
iieeepted by your Coinmitlce, and 1,000 
copies printed. 'I bis little work is thought 
niiieh better suited to the wants of youth 
ill this country than Murray’s Small 
Grammar y or otlier Elementary Grammars, 
prepan d in Pbirope, which it is expected 
to supersede. It has been translated into 
Persian by a very intelligent young man, 
Tiiinied Synd Auzimoodeen Hooscyn,and 
1,000 copies priiiteil by your Committee, 
with the English on oppo.site pages. It 
has already met with a very rapid sale at 
Allahubud and Delhi. 

“ YhoGcoy^raphy of lliudooston, a. small 
W'ork, designed to acquaint Indian youth 
fully witli that part oi the world in which 
(A) 
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tliey live, presented to yuiir Cointiiit- 
tec by the Uev. Mr. IMacpherson ; 500 
copies have been printed, and a second 
edition is in tlic press. Another edition 
of 1,5.00 copies of Carpenter s SprlVuuj 
Assistant is also in the press. An edition 
of 2,000 copies of the Jiengalee and Eng- 
lish Primer, designed for the use of na- 
tive youth commencing the study of Eng- 
lish, has been printed. The translator of 
tlie Histon/ of Greece into llengalee has 
undertaken for the Society the translation 
of the Histonj of Rome^ This will make 
the scries of historical works iti this lan- 
guage complete. An additional 100 copies 
of Mendies’ Eengalce and Ewjtish IJic- 
tionary have been subscribed for on re- 
duced terms. With a view to encourage 
native etfort, 50 copie.s of each of tlic first 
numbers of the Native Magazine {Gya- 
nodvy) were subscribed for, and the sub- 
scription was designed to Ijc extended to 
all succeeding numbers, if tliere sliould be 
a demand for tiiem ; but as the publishers 
supplied the market and left no room for 
the Society’s exertions, and as your Com- 
mittee’s funds were absolutely needed to 
supply works for winch there was a regu- 
lar demand, they have been reluctantly 
compelled to withhold their patronap 
from this, and several other works of a 
similar nature. The Natural History, in 
Bengalee, of which one volume was com- 
pleted by Messrs. Lawson and Pearce, is 
now taken up by Ram Cli under Mitr, 
who \vas formerly a scholar, but is now a 
teacher, in the Hindoo college, and who 
appears likely to carry it forward with 
vigour and success. He has furni>hcd the 
History of the Hoy, enlivened with a great 
niitiiber of interesting anecdotes, each ar- 
ranged under the species of llie animal of 
which he is treating. The first seven 
numbers of the work were printed only in 
Bengalee, but it was propo'^cd that all siic- 
recdiiig numbers shall be in IJcngulce and 
English ; and, under existing circum- 
stances, it did not appear wise to reject 
this proposal. 

“ In Oriya, a map of the world has 
been executed in lilliogra})liy, ami prefixed 
to the Elements of Natural Philosophy 
beforc-mentiontd,and another small Read- 
ivy Book has been printed. In Hindoos- 
taiiee, Fergusson’s Astronomy, abridged 
by Brewster, has been translated by Miss 
Bird, and is rtcrelj^waiting for some addi- 
tional lithographic illustrations to be pub- 
lished. The technical terms of astronomy 
form the chief difficulty in the translation 
of any work of this nature, and in these 
the authoress has been assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Mill and Mr. .1, Tytlcr. In 
Persian, a few' copies of Raindhon’s Eng- 
lish and Persian Dictionary have been re- 
ceived into the depository ; it is the coun- 
terpart of bis Persian and English Dic- 
tionary, for 50 copies of which the Society 
had before subscrijjiav^^ 


‘‘ A nuinljcr of Outline Maps have 
been engraved, which may be filled up 
with names in any language rc(|iiired. 
One hundred copies of a most elegant 
small Atlas, in English, have been ordered 
from America. Tour Committee have it 
also in contemplation to procure small 
globes for the use of schools. 

“ A complete list of the Society’s pub- 
lications, w'ith the prices at which they 
arc disposed of, w ill be found in the Ap- 
pendix. To the Appendix, .also, the Com- 
mittee beg to refer for a statement of the 
books issued from the depository since 
the ])iiblication of the last Report. From 
this it w'ill be seen that during this period 
some changes bare taken ])}acc in the de- 
mand for the publications of the Society. 
Ow'iiig to the number of Bengalee schools, 
formerly supported by the Ciilcutta School 
Society, and various missionary bodies, 
wbicli have been lately discontinued for 
W'ant of funds or changed into seminaries 
in which English is chiefly taught, there 
has lu'cn a falling off' in the sales of books 
in Bengalee, so that for the last tw'o years 
they have amounted only to ‘1,896 copies. 
In the Hindooee, chiefly from the same 
causes, a similar effect has been expe- 
rienced. Ill Hindoostaiicc, how’cvcr, there 
lias been an increased sale ; and from the 
aw’akeiiing zeal of the friends of native 
education in the upper provinces, it may 
be confidently c.xpectcd, that in future 
years the demand for school-books in both 
these languages w'ill be enlarged. Of 
Arabic books, only thirteen copies have 
been sold during the two years under 
review' ; and in Persian, the demand 
within the same interval bus l>een reduced 
from 1, 4.1-3 to 870, while 2ti8 has been the 
total of the Sanscrit sales. It is in the 
English and Anglo- Asiatic departments 
that, (iuring the period under review', the 
iinproveinent in the demand has been 
eliicfly felt. In the former the sales have 
increased from 11,063 to M-,792, and in 
the latter from 1,969 to 2,205 Indeed, 
so great is the demand for these works, 
that they form three-fifths of the total 
issue of the Society.” 

On tlic subject of the extension of the 
study of English the Committee observe : 

‘‘ It was foreseen by some of the mem- 
bers of your Committee, that one of the 
great benefits of this Society’s exertions 
to diffuse general knowledge in the verna- 
cular languages, w'oiild be to excite among 
the rising generation throughout India a 
growing desire to become acquainted with 
the English language ; and experience 
has now demonstrated, that, whatever 
other causes of a political nature may 
have increased in the minds of so ihany 
this desire, the efforts of this Society have 
had their full share of influence in pro- 
ducing the effect ; for where their publi- 
cations liave been most used, that desire 
has increased to the greatest extent. The 
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olijectsare inscparnbly united ; and tlioiigli 
t?ie one may at times appear to prepon- 
derate over the other, yet will they he 
found iiidissoluhly eonnceteil. Formerly, 
almost ail the efforts of the Committee 
were required in the vernacular languages; 
now more is done in the Enj^lish than in 
any of them. Wfnm the English has 
been acquin*d by many, «i Rfreatcr atten- 
tion will be attain ])aid to the vernacular 
tongues, to render them fit vehicles of 
communication, and to transfuse into 
them that, valuable knowledge which has 
l)een acquired through the English. 'I'his 
teaches two important, cxptinineiital, and 
])ractieal Icssoirs; the first is, that one 
eifei’tual method of exciting in the minds 
of tin? peo])le a taste for the English is, to 
to make tliem acquainted with a little of 
its eleuicntary knowledge in their own 
language ; and the seeorxl, that one effec- 
tual method of improving the native lan- 
guages is, to encourage tliose, who Jiave 
acquired a thoroiuh knowledge of Eng- 
lish, to write in them, and thus eoiiimu- 
iiieate to tln?ir countrymen the .stqicrior 
knowledge they have acquired. Tt is 
pleasing to your Committee to observe, 
that a knowledge of tlic English is now 
regarded as an essential branch of a good 
education. They think it matter of gra- 
tuliition, both on aeeoniit of tliC many 
youths individually benefited, and also on 
account of that more numerous class of 
our fellow-subjects with whom tliey staml 
connected, and who arc destitute of their 
advantages. 

“ Though this Institution can do com- 
paratively little towards sujqdyiiig all the 
wants of this vast population, an<i though 
the greater part of the schools in the coun- 
try arc still without proper elementary 
books, yet it is now capable of demonstra- 
tion, that as far as its labours have been car- 
ried and its influence extended, they have 
been decidedly beneficial. Eooks, the most 
unfit for the education of youth, have 
been supplanted ; prejudice has been con- 
ciliated; a tiistc for Engli.sli literature has 
been excited ; the bonds of union between 
the governors and the governed have been 
strengthened ; and that friendly feeling 
and intercourse secured which have laid 
the foundation for future improvement. 

“ During the past year its publications 
have been very widely diffused. Inde- 
pendent of most large stations in the 
centre of Ilindoostaii, they have now 
reached as far as Loodiana and Baliawul- 
pore oil the Indus, its iiorllicrn extremi- 
ties, and to Ceylon, its southern one ; and 
they are also at this moment cireiilutiiig 
in Persia to the west, and in the Malay 
peninsula and Java to the cast. 

“ Information has been received from 
tlie political agent at Kotah that a com- 
mencement has been made there in the 
study of English literature. By his pru- 


dent and persevering endeavours, the Rfij 
Rtitia has been induced to sanction a plan 
of liberal education, in wiiicb the IMulmrau 
has now accpiieseed, arul a college, under 
their united patix)n:ige. has !)cen estuldisli- 
cd at Kotah. ^An Engli.sli teacher has 
procoedcil to Kotah to commence opera- 
tions, uiid should he succeed others will 
he required. Through liie previous labours 
of Mr. Wilkinson, — liy means of which the 
prejudices that existed to the study of 
English h.'ive in a great measure been re- 
moved, and a taste excited for tlic kind of 
knowhnlgc to be imparted, be will find 
things in some degree prepared to lii.s' 
hand. In this, as in aliuosi; all other in- 
stances, the most successful way to in- 
terest the native mind in favour of an 
English education was found to be that of 
imparting to them, first of all. in their 
own langi!ag<?, the elements of Enr()|)ean 
science. Ily the knowledge thus com- 
muiiicated, the learne<l men at Kotah 
were eoustrairied to acknowledge the 
superiority of the system of geography 
and astronomy as taught in Europe, and 
have consented to remodel their own sys- 
tem on this superior plan ; and it is be- 
lieved that, now their minds are open to 
investigation, they will renouiiee every 
theory which is at variatieo with the dis- 
coveries of modern science. The very 
liberal present of globes, mathematical 
instruments, and scientific hooks, which 
has lately been sent to those rajas by the 
Governor-general, to enconrago their 
pr;:iseworthy pursuits, will not only be 
valuable in the present instance, but it 
may reasonably be expected will excite to 
emulation some other juiiieos. The mere 
announcement of these presents, we leani 
from a letter n'cently received, ‘ has ex- 
cited u deep seiKsatioii tliroiigli the eom- 
niuiiity,’ which shews the estimation in 
which both the giver ami the gifts are 
held. The want of globes and maps in 
Ilinduuee, at this am' many other places, 
is mueli felt, and pressing requests arc 
made for supplies. With such eiieouragc- 
ineiit in the upper provinces, and with a 
field of labour every year increasing in tlie 
lower ones, it would ill become the friends 
of this instil utioii to relax in their exer- 
tions; they ought rather, encouraged by 
the success that has attended their past 
labours, and by the prospects of greater 
usefulness opening them, to increase 
their liberality and zeal, till the plan 
which they originated shtdl he established 
on a broad and lasting basis, and its in- 
fluence extended tiirougb every province 
of India. ** 

MILITARY ORPHAN FUND. 

In the Englishman there is the following . 
intimation : — 

“ The Milt lari/ Orphan Fund . — Members 
of the Medical Board and superintending 
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stirgcoiT9, having had the rank of colonel 
and lieutenant-colonel assigned to them 
1>y the Court of Directors, without atten- 
dant advantages in regard to furlough, re- 
tiring penKion, and claims to prize pro- 
perty, though not to pay, the general ma- 
nagement of the Military Orphan Fund, 
it seems, thought it equitable to demand 
from those gentlemen nii increased rate of 
subscription to the fund, in proportion to 
their advanced rank. The members of the 
board and superintending surgeons, how- 
ever, thought otherwise, and inernuriulized 
Government on the subject. They stated 
themselves to he nothing more than stir, 
geons, altliough it had pleased the lion. 
Court to accede to them a higher nominal 
rank, merely with a view to their pecu- 
niary benefit ; and prayed that as surgeons 
only they should be called upon to sub. 
scribe to the Orphan Fund. In answer to 
this appeal. Government have, we under, 
stand, decided that the gcniT.il manage- 
ment are correct in making the additional 
charge they did, and have sanctioned the 
deduction from members of the Medical 
Board and superintending surgeons of the 
rates of subscription laid down in the Mi. 
litary Orphan Fund regulations for the 
corrcspondfiig ranks of colonel and lieute- 
nant-colonel.’* 

We were not aware that the members of 
the Board ami surgeons generally had me- 
morialized against the measure; but it 
seems that they objected not only that they 
had no increased paj^ with their advanced 
rank, but that in fact the rank itself, and 
of course the corresponding advantages of 
furlough and pension, &c , were not per- 
manent; that they were liable to be thrown 
back after serving a tour as simple sur- 
geons ; and that, er"o, it was merely a 
suti-appointment, and not a permanent 
advanced rank. It was urged, on the other 
hand, that they got more pay than colonels 
or lieutenant-colonels, and pensions niiidi 
higher than those of surgeons or cMpiains. 
Government, we learn, on the matter be- 
ing referred to tbein. asked the orphan 
management if they, the managers, had 
the power by rule or precedent to increase 
the subscriptions of officers ; on which the 
management replied that they did not 
claim that power in cases of established 
rates and ranks ; but that this was a new 
question— a question of interpretation of an 
old rule under new^ircumstances of higher 
rank ; therefore Government sanctioned 
tlie increase. 

It seems to us strange that the Govern- 
ment should decide this q!;estioii at all, if 
we rightly understand llie Orphan Institu. 
tion to he. not an-insliiiitioii of the State, 
but of tlie service itself. It w'ould seem 
more accordant with reason and justice, 
that the question of adopting a new rule, or 
any interpretation of an old rule under new 
circumstances, should rather be referred 


to the body which Aramed the original 
rules. 

With respect to the fair amount of con- 
tribution in these cases, our notion ia that, 
though it is possible, as in the case of Dr. 
Meek, that a colonel (Medical Board 
member) may he reduced to a mere su- 
perintending surgeon (lieutenant-colonel), 
yet it if. not likely ; and meanwhile, as their 
allowunci'S are higli and their pensions bet- 
ter than corresponding ranks in the army' 
(without off- reckonings however), it is not 
altogether iinjnst, tliat they should pay 
more than a captain ; though in fairness 
soinctbiiig less than a colonel or lieutenant- 
colonel, whose rank U quite secure and 
who may retire on a regiment after five 
years on tlicstnfT.— //urA., Au>', I. 


UEVKN'OE OF TIIK KINO OF DEI.iri. 

The Bengal Hurkani, with its aceiis- 
tomed inaccuracy and its habitual rancour, 
w'hen referring to this joiinuil, takes upon 
itself to accuse of falseboiHl and insult a 
correspondent’s statement, in oiir number 
for .Tuiiuary last (p. ;>7), that the increase 
of ifie king of Delhi’s stipiMid w'ns in no 
way owing to the interposition or influence 
of K<i mmol) tin Hoy. The Hurkaru de. 
nies tt)is statement (though the denial is 
a falsehood), and talks most sublimely 
of the ** despicable littieiieas,” evinced in 
applying the term ** bounty ” to the Com-^ 
party’s restoration to the king of ** a part 
of the pittance thep had pledged themselws 
fiy Ircatp to assign to him^ — it part of that so 
long u'rongfnllp uithhchl /” The slu'er and 
miserable ignomnee of the editor of the 
Uw'karu is as pHlpable upon this as upon 
many other points (incbuliiig Latin), and 
is exposed l»y one of bis own correspon- 
dents, as fallows : — 

« Sir,— I observe in your paper of this 
morning rather an angry editorial, in 
which yon assume, that there has been a 
breadi of some treaty or engagement en- 
tered into with the king of Delhi. 

So far us 1 understand the question, 
w'e found the unfoitunute king a stipen- 
diary of ITowhit Uao Scindinirs, on the 
conquest of Dihli in 180f?; the stipend 
then being /too lacs per annum. It was 
raised immediately to 76,000 rupees per 
mensem (nine lacs }ier annum) ; and houses 
and lands yielding a lac of rupees per an- 
num, which h<ad been appropriated by the 
Maratta government, were restored to his 
majesty. In 1804, Lord Wellesley de- 
clared * the Governor General does not 
deem it advisable to enter into any written 
eiigagement whaKwer with his Majesty ; 
nor is it Ills Excellency’s intention to solicit 
any concession.’ In 1805, the resident at 
Delhi recommended to Government that 
tlie provision to be assigned to the king 
should be a fixed sti|)cnd pa}’eble in ready 
money, out of the revenue of our territory 
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on tiie west of the Jumna. That territory, 
like all the rest of our territory in those 
parts, was conquered from Scindiali ; why 
the stipend should more have been paid out 
of this than of any other portion, does not 
appear. The territory was to remain under 
the resident's management; hut it was 
never meant to limit tlie king’s stipend to 
the revenue of that territory, nor to rai^e it 
to what oui* ac(|uisitions might in after- 
times become through conquest or lapsed 
jftgetTs. If the king's stipend were now 
limited to the revenue of the territory west 
of the Jumna, after paying the civil and 
military cstablisliments maintained in it, 
that stipend would he small indeed. The 
stipend was, in 1809 , raised to twelve lacs 
and has since continued at that sum. Thir- 
teen lacs o-year may fall very far short of 
the king of Dehli's expectations ; but it 
must be equal to the maintenance of bis 
inajt^sty’s household in a manner suitable 
to the condition in which they arc placed, 
and it would perhaps ho impolitic to ])lacc 
more at their disposal. Our own debt of 
forty millions unfortunately ])roves that we 
were never in a condition to be lavish of 
the public resources, and our present de. 
ficitof two millions per annum that we are 
not now ill that condition." 

** A DAV IN THK HOT WINDS." 

Now, the tliermometer is very little be- 
low a “ a hundred " in tlie house, and at 
a wofully elevated height in tlic sun. 
Now, crows sit with their beaks open, and 
adjutants gather in forlorn groupes on the 
roofs of barracks and houses. Now, old 
Indians take their early rides, and, though 
the air is still to sutlbcalion, they salute 
each Ollier with “ wliata refreshing morn- 
ing!" judging by comparison, and tbink. 
ing of the musijuitoe-liaunted bed-room, 
IVom which they have just esc.iped. Now, 
late breakfasts and iced bevciages are ge- 
nerally patroniseil, while hookalis ami even 
Mofussil newspapers, aia* eagerly bailed, 
as a means of passing a melting morning. 
Now, ladies keep llieir reception rooms 
half-dark with coutcur-iln-rose curtains, 
and fear they look “ quite horrid," while 
the poor children are most patient, tliough 
not interesting, martyrs to “ prick ly-heat " 
and musquitoe-bites. Now, is the time 
to enjoy that delicious thing called a siesta, 
and to appreciate a companion, who loves 
to hear you read, or who reads well him- 
self. Now, some ladies dispense with the 
milliner's aid, and lounge all d.ay in Com- 
bermero chairs, inditferent to their hiis- 
Imnd’s hints, about dowflj/ism, while the 
said husbands leave off their stocks, and 
look neither useful nor ornamental. Now 
f^utcherries and public offices are <U'lightfut 
places, for those who are obliged to sit in 
them all day, and the interpreter to a Court 
of Ileqiicsts, which is expected to last a 
week, is iu a very pretty predicament. 


Now, old Indians yawn over army-lists, to 
sec if there is any chance of their getting 
out of the country ; a thing, as devoutly 
to be wished for— and as little to be hoped 
for,— as a shower of rain. Now, pianos 
get out of tune, and tiie fair owners* tem. 
pers get warped. Now, brides look in 
wonder, to sec the change wrought in three 
months, on a bridegroom in “ mellow man. 
hood." Now, wives of six and seven sum. 
tners feel much too ennuyee to think about 
personal appearance, or indeed any ap- 
pearance at all. Now, biifTaloes lie 
down in every puddle of muddy water 
they pass through ; and teal, floating 
about in their pretty fanciful tealiries, are 
to be envied. Now, a cadet making a 
morning call, on tbc oulsiile of bis poney, 
thinks sorrowfully of the pond he used to 
bathe in at school. Now, the nobler part 
of God's creation, from purccnrtMi, drive 
about in buggies, to make themselves 
agreeable to their lady-friends, and com- 
mence each separate conversation, at each 
separate house, with * Mb is heat is really 
overpowering." Now, four stout ladies, 
on a couch, at a concert, feel very enragees, 
if a fifth of I'haroah's fat kine shows an in- 
clination to pill them. Now, balls and 
biirrukhanas are most numerously attend, 
ed, and, upon the principle of “ consis. 
tciicy," ladies waltz and quadrille them- 
selves into fevers. Now, going to a crowd- 
ed theatre, in a full-dress coat, is a thing 
not to be thought of. Now, jellies are 
brought to table like howls of liquid am- 
ber, and butter “ is melted butter," with- 
out any culinary preparation. Now, 
chicks are let down, and tatties arc put up, 
and therm -antidotes are the “ only things,” 
to those w'ho can get them Cal. Lit, Gn*. 

HOMAN MATTERS FOR ASIATIC ALFHABETS. 

IVlr, Trevelyan has done an eminent 
service to literature, and to the Asiatic 
Society in particular, by standing forth as 
the advocate of Sir William Jones* mode 
of expressing native characters in the Ro- 
man alphabet. The cause had nearly be- 
come desperate, both from the influence 
and popularity of the (filohristiaii sytem,* 
and from the adoption of a modification 
of the latter by the GoveiTiment in its sur- 
veys and records : wdieii we may say, the 
scale has been turned by one, whose oflicial 
sitiinfion, and whose zeal in the cause, pro- 
mise all the success that human efTorts can 
command. The scheme has been printed 
and circulated extensively ; it has l>cen 
adopted in the J\'i*sian office, and in 
school-books now printing by the promul. 
gator ; while, on the other hand, all the 
learned oriental societies and their mem. 
bers have ever pursued it, and w ill rejoice 

• These are the only two radically opposed sys- 
tems, takiiii; the characters of the vowels as the 
most obvious test : the miiiicmiis miMlilications 
of the cuiisonaiits arc of minor importance. 
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in lending it their renewed support. The 
flistinclions and inarfs introduced to dis- 
criminate tlie difFcrcnt classes of letters 
(guttural) nasal, &c.) are judicious, and 
can tiardiy be esteemed a departure from 
Sir William's scheme, while their occa- 
sional omission will he no stumbling- 
block to the scholar, whose memory will 
recur to the oriental oriliugraphy of the 
word in the original character. The pro. 
mulgation of our author's schetne will now 
serve the double purpose of teaching the 
Kuropean alphabet to the natives, while it 
makes tlieirs known to us in return. That 
it will have the further effect of displacing 
the Nagari and Persian alphabets, as ex. 
pected by the originator, is a point of 
M^ich the discussion may be s ifely post, 
poned for a few hundred years > It is not 
contended that existing knowledge can 
or ought to he suppressed ; that, during 
the transition period, books arc mit to be 
furnished in every type for which there is 
is a demand ; but it is assumed that the 
superiority of the reformed system will be 
gradually perceived, and that ** the native 
alphabets, retiring before the Roman, and 
being naturally displaced by its incum* 
bent and increasing w'oight, will eventu- 
ally, without violence or alarm, disappear 
from off the land.’* 

We feel no disposition to contend against 
the speculative possihitifr/ ; the question re- 
quires too many concurrent data to he 
made the subject of rational argument ; 
and AS to the abstract advantages of an 
universal alphabet, they will he as readily 
granted by all men as those of an univer. 
sal language; all we w'ould maintain 
is, that efforts should not be relaxed in 
spreading the blessings of education 
through the medium of the native lan- 
guages and the native alphabets, in anti- 
cipation of the sudden and iniraciilous 
substitution of a ty])c utterly foreign to 
the vast majority of the population. — 
Journ. Asiatic Socieli/. 

TIIF. MAHAFOOnOOSII OF RHOO-KOYLOS. 

The Mahapuoruosh, of whom some ac- 
count is given in our tenth Vol., p. lO, 
died on tiie Hih June. A long account 
of his illness is given hy a baboo in the 
T>urpun» The dece.nsed saint said before 
his death : ** My existence in this world 
draws to a close, and I know not what 
will happen to me afterward. M iiiy have 
without a cause paid me respect. 1 am 
poor, destitute of power or wisdom, and 
have always been a sinner.*' He some, 
times said, *' Forgive me, every one ;’* 
and then collecting the dust from the feet 
of those who came near him, he put it on 
his head. 

THE NEW’ GOVERNMENT, 

A Coverntneat Uti:xtle Extraordinari/ 


contains the proclamation of the Gover. 
nor. General of India, dated 16th June, 
announcing the installation of the General 
Government and of the giwernrncnts of 
the different presidencies, with the excep- 
tion of that of Agra. At the first meeting 
of the council of India, at Ootn-'amund, 
in the absence of Mr. Blunt and Mr. 
Ross, it was composed of the Governor. 
General, Sir Frederick Adam, Col. Mor. 
rison, and Mr. Maeaulny. The first act 
of the Governor- General of India in 
council was the authoritative promulgation 
of those sections of the new charter which 
respects the residence of Europeans, the 
purchase of lands, and the removal of dis-‘ 
abilities. 

The following passage in the prochi. 
mation declares tile limits of the two Ben- 
gal presidencies, and the reasons w’hy the 
separation is imt immediately made. “And 
whereas the Hon. the Court of Directors 
have been pleased to resolve and direct, 
under the authority of the said act, that all 
that territory usually denominated the 
Low'er Provinces, and any other territory 
east of Allahabad, which may not he in- 
cluded under that name, shall be sub- 
ject to the government of Foit William, 
and that the government of Agra shall 
comprehend the remaining lorritory, in- 
cluding Allahabad, Gorruekpore, and the 
Ceded Districts ; and whereas the Hon. 
the Court of Directors have been pleased* 
to appoint the Hon. Sir Charles T. Met- 
calfe, Bart., to be the first governor of 
Agra under this act, and also to appoint 
the said Sir C. T. IMetealfe to succeed to 
the office of Governor- General of India 
on the jlcafli, re«iignation, or coming away 
of the Right Hon. Lonl William Ca- 
vendish Bentinck; And w'herens the Hon. 
the Court of Directors have been pleased 
to declare that it has not appeared to the 
Hon. Court necessary or desirable to ap- 
point tw'o councils for the assistance of 
the Governor- General, one the Supreme 
Council, the other for the local admini- 
stration of the presidency of Fort William : 
And whereas the Mon. Court have not re. 
Yoked the appointment of a Council for 
the government of Fort \Villiam, and have 
not made any provision for the formation 
of such Council in the absence of the Go- 
vernor- General and of the members of the 
Council of India: And whereas it is 
impracticable to carry into immediate exe- 
cution all the preliminary measures which 
will he necessary before the duties of the 
government of Agra can be entered upon, 
or to adopt, without previotisinquiry and 
mature deliberation, tlie different official 
and legislative proceedings which the se- 
paration of the tw'O governments requires ; 
And whereas, for the aforesaid reasons, it 
is not expedient that the Hon. Sir Charles 
iMetcalie should assume the government 
of Agra, before the return of the Gover- 
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nor.General and Council to Calcutta, the 
Governor- General in Council has been 
pleased thereforo to resolve, and it is here- 
by notilied accordingly, that the admi. 
nistration of tiiu Piesidency of Bengal, 
as heretofore constituted, shall, in the 
mean time, continue to be carried on by the 
lion, the Vice* President in Council. 


THE QU.ALIFJCATIOK OnDER. 

The Court of Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut at Allahabad, in giving efl'ect to this 
order and in calling for the periodical re- 
ports on character, were uiiaiiiinously of 
opinion that an instruction to the follow- 
ing purport should he issued to the re- 
porters subordinate to them : As these 

reports are in the second paragraph of the 
government orders stated to be essentially 
public, every officer, in submitting re- 
marks with regard to his subordinates, will 
transmit a copy of his observations to the 
person to whom they may allude, and the 
same rule will be observed by the court with 
regard to the cotumibsiuners and session 
judges.** 

This straight-forward plan of procedure, 
so well calculated to give value to the re- 
ports, and to ensure even-handed justice 
to all parties, was stthmitted by the West- 
ern Court, with a view to iim'furmity of 
practice, for tlie approval of the elder sis- 
ter of the presidency. The proposetl in- 
struction was returned to Allahabad, with 
an intimation that the ('alcutla Court w'as 
divided us to its propriety, one member 
entirely concurring with the Western 
Court aiul one iiissenling. The ohjcctioiis 
of the dissentient w’eie to the following ef- 
fect : ** Had the proposed inoasu re of fur- 
nishing each subordinate officer with the 
remarks of his superior been ileeined de- 
sirable or expedient, it would not have 
escaped the Goveriior-Cicneral, and would 
doubtless have been provided for. In- 
deed, I doubt whether we arc c«»mpelcnt 
to introduce so itnportant an addition to 
the original sclieine ; and 1 am of opinion 
it would lead to a great deal of corres- 
pondence witiiout any adequate advan- 
tage*, seeing that, in all cases of serious 
animadversion by tiie higher authority, it 
is to be presumed that final judgment w ill 
not he recorded without hearing wliaC the 
jiirdor officer may have to say In his de- 
fence.’* 

The objections in the above reasoning 
are, that the communication of the re- 
ports to those affected hy them was not 
contQinplated in the order ; and further, 
that the addition proposed is umiecessary. 
They arc w'cll met by the Allahabad 
Court, who, ill coiisetjiience of the differ, 
ence of opinion, submitted the question 
for the decision of Government : So far 

from being an important ndditiun to the 
order, the Court (of Allahabad) consider 


that the rule in question, by which the su- 
perior officer is bonne! in all cases to fur. 
iiisli his inferior with a copy of bis re- 
marks concerning biiii, is the only effec- 
tual mode of ensuring that publicity 
which is painted out by the government as 
an essential feature of the measure ; and 
they cannot therefore agree with Mr. 

■ ■ ■ in thinking it unnecessary. In point- 

ing out to the government the misconduct 
of an inferior officer in any particular 
case, the commissioner, judge, or magis. 
trntc would, in the first place, generally 
call upon him for his defence ; but from 
the wide and general nature of the infor. 
mution whicii is required, the report will 
not be confined to particular instances, 
and admits of ol)servations regarding clia* 
racter and disposition w'hich can be met 
hy no defence, although they may tend 
materially to injure the future prospects 
of the individual to whom they relate. It 
is therefore hut fair that the subordiiiato 
should he in the possession of such ob. 
servations, if it w'erc merely to make 
him aware of his faults, and to in- 
duce him to reform them. In rendering 
publicity an essential part of tiie measure, 
it appears to the Court to have been the ob- 
ject of government to prevent any assertions 
from being inaciu to the prejudice of an 
officer without his knowledge ; and with- 
out a rule of the nature proposed, this ob- 
ject will in their ojiinion be often de- 
feated.” 

It would be difficult to add any thing 
to the force of these remarks — the reason- 
ing is cogent and conclusive, and the sen- 
timents are generous and exalted, such as 
become with especial dignity those en- 
trusted with the administration of justice 
in the last resort. Unfortunately, however, 
they appear to have l)ad little weight with 
gtiveniment, whose decision was couched 
ill the following terms : ** Ilis honour in 
Council does not consider the rule pro- 
posed in paragraph 5 of the circular to he 
neccssfiry, agreeing with the sentiments 
expressed in the note of Mr. — — (the 
dissenting judge) on that jioint.*’— 

Jii/tr 29. 

The civilians of the Doah have come 
to the determination of meinora1i/.ing the 
government, on the subject of the se- 
cret reporting system, which, it is said, 
the Vice-President in Council has or- 
dered to he adopted, instead of the open 
official reports alluded to in the Governor- 
Geiicral’s minute. The memorial against 
the secret inquisitorial system is now in 
course of preparation at Allahabad, and 
after being signed by all the civil servants 
at thiit station, %vi)I be forwarded for the 
approval and signature of the civilians at 
Cawnpore, in Uundelkliuiid, at Fntteli. 
pur, Etawab, IVIyiipuri, and Furruck- 
abad.— Cato/ip. June 28, 
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Admitting the goodness of the object 
proposed to be acco'Aiplished by the sys- 
tem of regular and official reports on the 
characters of subordinate officers in ihe 
various' grades of the service, the excel- 
lence of the instrument to be eiiiployeci 
consisted in the publicity of the reports 
furnislied. A public servant in a Mipc- 
rlor grade, reporting upon the character 
and qualiHcations of another public ser- 
vant in an inferior grade, must be influ- 
enced either by just and honourable, or 
by malicious and dishonourable, motives. 
In the former case, it is only by publicity 
that he can escape from the imputation of 
the worst motives, and in the hitter case It 
is only by the absence of publicity that he 
can indulge the worst motives with .safety. 
The denial of publicity, therefore, is not 
only an injustice to the whole liody of 
those to whom the reports relate, hut it is 
an injustice to the whole body of those by 
whom the reports are furiiished ; for whe- 
ther with or without the disposition to use 
the power of reporting invidiously, the 
secrecy of the reports necessarily subjects 
them all to the imputation of invidious 
motives. The entire body of the civil ser- 
vice therefore, in justice to themselves arc 
bound earnestly to remonstrate against the 
proposed sy^tezn of secrecy j and in doing 
so they w*ill have the respect and sufiport 
of every honest man in the country who 
understands the nature of the question at 
issue. Gaz., Juh/7, 

CHOWRINGHEE TllEATUE. 

The report of the managers at the an- 
nual meeting of proprietors of this thea- 
tre, on the 12tli of July, pronounces the 
past season as the most successful in the 
annals of this manageiueiit, a.s regards the 
object of the dramatic association, namely, 
to indulge the public taste with frequent, 
varied, and superior theatrical represen- 
tations. ** We have had,” it is said, 

operas in Italian— -French Vaudevilles — 
and English performances, partaking of 
the attractions of the English opera as %ve]l 
as those of the melo-drama.” It is con- 
fessed, however, that the Italian company 
failed in the payment of their high rent 
Us. 1,000 a-nionth), ** through the fai- 
ure of that general support, which it had 
been hoped the high attractions of the Ita- 
lian opera would have secured.** TJ.-e 
French company agreed to pay fifty ru< 
pecs nightly ; but ** the receipts have been 
far from adequate to remunerate their ef- 
forU, or to bold out any encouragement 
to a repetition of these highly pleasing 
representations. " An increase of patron- 
age is, however, atlrilmtcd to a reduction 
of the prices of admission, which arc now 
six rupees for the boxes, and tliree rupees 
for the pit. 

The expenditure (with reductions in 


every department) nmoiintcd to Rs.l.‘1.7(?3j 
the receipts to Us. 13,287, being a balance 
of Ks. AIG to be added to the former debt 
of Us. 4160. 

The Hurkanit with reference to this re- 
port, laments that the friends of the drama 
at Calcutta ** have to contend with a puri- 
tanic spirit hostile to all refined and intel- 
lectual recreation, without any parallel in 
any coinmuuity, since the time of the com- 
monwealth, when men were forced into 
extremes in defcuice of religious liberty, 
and had a glorious excuse for the excess 
of their seal ; hut it is melaiicliuly to see 
such a fanatical spirit spreading here, 
where especially sound policy, justice, hu- 
manity, all conspire to indicate the neces- 
sity of the utmost moderation and tole- 
ration.” 

Til At- Fit: ON THE INDUS. 

The mercantile expedition, which has 
for some time been preparing at Loodinnn, 
is now ready to descend the Sctledgc and 
Indus to the sea. Details of the rules 
to which merchants will be subject, and of 
the measures which Government has re- 
solved to take for the protection of trade 
on these rivers, arc shortly to appear, it is 
said, for general information. In the 
meantime, parties interested will be glad 
to hear that it is intended to levy a toll 
only on each boat, ami to exempt traders 
from the vexation and delay of having their 
goods examined at different places. 'I'his 
simple and oriental mode uf taxing mer- 
chandize is meant, we presume, to en- 
courage the revival of commerce in a for- 
saken channel, but not to last alter its re- 
establishment. The ]>niici|nil Ameer of 
Sinde, who lately succeedeil Mcer Morad 
Ali, has, we understand, complied in every 
respect with the w'ishes of the Governor 
General in promising to limit his demands 
oil vessels, and to let them jiass unmo- 
lested through his dominions. — Delhi 
GaZoy June2o, 

LIBERATION OF SLAVES. 

On the night of the IGth May, four 
slave girls, belonging to (jeiicral Ahmud 
Ally Khun, a relation of Ilukccm Mcmlec 
Ally Khan, residing at Furruckabad, made 
their escape, it is said, through a filthy 
drain, in consequence of the cruelty with 
w’hich tlicy were treated. Fruclamation 
was immediately made by beat of drum 
for their ap])relieusion ; on the 18th they 
were taken up and kept in the Kiitwallce 
till the opening of the court, on the 21st, 
when the magistrate, after a careful inves- 
tigation, emancipated them, and declared 
them free women. — Sumachar Durpun. 

EUROPEAN LANDHOLDERS. 

The provision of the new Charter, em- 
powering all natural'lNNrn subjects of Ilis 
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Majesty to hold lands, lias at 1eTip;t]i l)cen 
acted on. A ^entleiiiari holding lands, in 
tlic iieifflibolirhood of A^n*a, in tlio name 
of his Karindaiis, applied, in April last, to 
the coininissioncr, for permission to hold 
them in his own name. Tiiis application, 
supported hy the strong reeoniinendatioii 
of the commissioner, was forwarded to 
the Sadder Board, and an answer in due 
time was received, intimating thatgoviTii- 
ment had accede(( to the rcrpiest contain- 
ed in the :i{)j)licatioii. — Mof. (Mur, June 
2 \. 

tNDOllK. 

The last acconius from Indore rejiro- 
sent the Ilolkar Government to be in a 
rniserahle plight. The ex-rajali. iMaitinid 
Kao, is in prison, and it is vi-ry much 
feared that Ilari Ilolkar, the usurper, will 
atttnnpt to quash his claims to the throne 
by adminisferiiig ])oison to the youthrid 
prince. Ilari llao, oiir new ally, is saiil 
t<j I)C 11 drunken, good-for-nothing sot, 
hanily ever sober, or in a state fit to be 
seen hy persons of respeetahility. In ad- 
dition to his liahits of indulging in intoxi- 
cating lirpiors. he eats opiiuii. These vi- 
cious customs have so dtihilicited his coii- 
stitiition that tlien* is little piohahility of 
his living. Mis death will he matter of 
regret neither to his subjects nor t' t* Hri- 
lisli GoverniiKMit ; hut it is to he hoped 
that, even before that event oe«*iiis, the 
])C()i)]e rising up will dethrone the iinhe- 
cile tyra/it and re-instato the infant, into 
whose ductile mind the rosident might 
he able to instil sound ptiiK’ijih's of mora- 
lity and government. We have reason to 
believe that t'lc young mahaiaja, whom 
iMr- Martin, with the sanctioii of the Bri- 
tish Govermnenf, placed upon (ho tfutlt, 
h''s lieen very sharncfnil)' ti\at<*d. 'I'lio 
ci cumstances of his being in ••f^nfmemeiit 
atid ill danger of lieing miinleiVil hy a 
drunken desjiot, do not speak favourably 
for the policy which has he(Mi pursoed hy 
the parair.oimt power. — Cnirnp. Krum., 
July :j, 

sTi: A :.i N A Mr, a i iox. 

A meeting of tlie suhsciihers of the 
New Bengal Steam Fund was hi’ld on the 
.nth July ; Col. Beatson in the chair. Only 
twoiily-live suhscribers v.cre present, in- 
cliMling the bishop of Calcutta. 

A report of the coininitrec was read. It 
exiiressed regret at the failure of the 
I'orhfs, and referred to the reports pub- 
lished on that subject It adverts to the 
second voyage of the vessel shortly about 
to be undertaken, wbieli. it is admitted, 
will put the caymbilities of the Forf/rs to 
a severer test than the former voyage, and 
it refers to the recommendation of the 
local government to the (Nnn t of Jlirec- 
tors in behalf of an annual grant for the 
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aid of steam -navigiation# The report con- 
cludes with referring the suhscribers to 
the accounts laid iqion the table, whence it 
appeared tliat the total amount of siih- 
scriptioiis realized was 1;50;‘10.'{ rupees, 
and that the expenditure had been 1 1 1 ,.30!) 
rupees, leaving a balance of ru- 

pees, to which additions an; to be made, 
which will increase the balaiifre to 18 .^88 
rupees. “ It is to he remembered that 
the above expenditine covers nearly the 
whole of the diMiiands on the Fund for the 
three voyages, the chief current expendi- 
ture, vtZ‘ on account of hire, iiisuraurt*, 
and the establish ment of the .steamer, ]*e- 
ing home hy (Jovernment, the I'und hav- 
ing to pnividi* alone for the maierial re- 
quired for the W(»rl:ing of tin* inachineiy- 
namely, oil, tallow, lieinp, K:e. , for tlie 
shipping of the eoal at the several depofs, 
W'liich is the In aviest expense, and for (he 
other trilling expenditure of the vessel.*’ 
'File follow ing are the items of dishiirse- 
iiient: 

Advanred Tor Mr. Woghorn’s 

7I0 lo.MS, at Ju'Icii: 


OiHt .Snnitra 1i!,0:i7 

.'iiio lialltt 10,1111) 


Di'spatch (if !}."! Ions coal froni Bom- 
bay t“ B.ibclmaiuU'l 



Kxpenst’s of fitting J'urhc> luill and inachi 
iicry, {•c:u'nUIy, for w'noU’ iimnlKT of 


voyages 1 

Kxpenscs on first voyage, including moiety 

of insuraiuv -J.'fjO-i'i 

Moiety of iinmiatscc from i:,t July, for 

three irionths 

rrinling charges •' 

Sis’tet iiy’s otiic(‘, in* hnli’.ig stationery, Aie. I,; .'iit 
raid (iilliinders, Ailmthnot, and on 

account of agent at (Jallt* l,nct) 

Advance o!i accoimt to a^tent .at 
.luddah Sa.Bs. 


1 1 is salary h>r four months »lo(i 



.Xdvauced to Capt. Ilo-fi l,i •.■*<) 

.^.1. Its. l.lo.i-ei) 

Actual Kxpe iditure l»t 1 .3'*!* 

Kxjicnded on sundries .‘^a.Hs. 1,10!) 

To a question from one of the stih- 
scribers, Mr. Greenlaw’^ stated, that the 
amount of postage on the last trip was 
about 7,000 rupees in Bengal and about 
10,000 or 1 1,000 rupees nitogetiicr 

'Fhe /ftf/ui frtjzeffi! remarks on the re- 
port : “ after the large cxpeialiture td- 
ready incurred, w ithout the accomplish - 
inenl of a single t)hj(?ct, wo confess we feci 
di.-coiiraged from offering any nmiark or 
suggestion with a view to save the funds 
yet remaining on haiiil. We can only re- 
ilcratc the expression <if onr regret that a 
series of ('xperiinentcd voyages, offering at 
the host so little j)ermaneiit htnefit and 
attended w'ith so great exj^enditiiiv, should 
ever have been undertaken. A question 
has been started by a eVi ditor of tlic estate 
of Alackintosli and Co., wlio re(|uests to 
know' wliy the repairs of the boilers are 
to be madi’ at the expense of the a.ssiguecs 
of that estate. Wc immiioI sec anv good 
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reason. TliH FtahtSs \\iis advertized Id 
start on the 1st of September. 

Ltord Wm. Bentirirk, under instriic- 
tioiis'i we suppose, from the Court of Di- 
rectors, has directed the Boinimy govern- 
rneiit to commission n competent person 
to treat with the Arab chiefs for tlie pur- 
ditise of the island of Socotra. We may 
regal’d it as a proof too of the desire of 
the home authorities to place steain-com- 
muiiication via Suez on a sure footing — 
India Gaz.y Juli/ lo. 

A further meeting of tlic Riibscribers to 
the Fund took place on the .3d of August; 
Col. Beatson in the chair. 

The bishop moved that the report of 
the Committee be adopted. He was sa- 
tisfied that every thing liad been done that 
the zeal, diligence, and ability of the (Com- 
mittee could accomplish, lie would not 
deny that he was imicli cut up, much dis- 
appointed, when he first heard that the 
Forbett had stopped at IMadras ; hut after 
hearing all the circiiinstaiices of the ease, 
and carefully considering it in all its bear- 
ings, it did appear to him that there had 
been nothing wanting on the ]:art of the 
Committee to ensure .success. With re- 
gard to the want of caution on the part of 
the engineers, he would not visit it too 
severely, for they were no doubt sidh- 
cieritly visited already by their own com- 
punctions. 

The report was adopted. 

The meeting was thinly attended. No 
Cominiiiiicatioii had been received from 
any of the Mufussil subscri!»ers, cJtlier in 
favour of, or against, the report read at the 
last meeting. 

The Ilurkaru conclinlcs, from the una- 
nimity of the meeting (about thirty per- 
sons) and the absciice of a single proxy 
slgainst the report from the Mofussil, that 

all the clamours raised by a portion of 
the IVlofnssil pre-s against tne Committee 
is an echo of the sentiments of two or 
til rec writers. ” The /////<« (razette., with 
more reason or more lioncsty, attributes 
the small attendance and the .silence of thu 
Mofussil subscribers, to a detcrminatioii 
to leave the Committee to make the be.st 
of a bad business ; “ for such *’ it adds, 
“ we are persuaded it is now very gene- 
rally considered.’* 

HINDU UOMDAYS. 

The answer of the Government to the 
petition referred to in our last number 
(vol. XV. p. 197), contains the following 
passages : 

“ The Vicc-pre.sidcnt in Council is 
happy in having this opportunity to assure 
the respectable gentlemen whose names 
are affixed to this petition, and the Hin- 
doo community at large, that the Govern- 
ment has no intention to interfere autho' 
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ritatively with a view to abrldffe the mini- 
her of days appropriated to the celebra- 
tion of the Ifitidoo holidays. This is a 
matter which, whether in public or pri- 
vate offices, must he settled by mutual 
agreement between the employer and the 
employed. 

The Ilindoos will be left undisturbed* 
ill the enjoyment of the holidays required* 
by their religion. But this need not pre- 
vent the endeavour to provide by other 
arrangements the means of satisfying all 
classes, by continuing the traiisaetioii of 
bti.siness on the day.s of exemption al- 
lowed to Hindoos, in case it shall bo 
found possible to do so. The Hindoos 
in the public employ, and others of that 
comnuinity, may, however, rest satisfied 
that no arbitrary requisitions will be made 
upon them, or c«)nstraiiicd attendances 
exacted. Nothing will be asked or ex- 
yiccted that is not perfectly voluntary. But 
it is not necessary, because the Hindoos 
arc employed on certain days in the cere- 
monies and observances of their religion, 
that therefore all other classes, not pro- 
fessing tile same religion, shall remain 
idle on those days, notwithstanding their 
wish to continue in their iisnnl occupa- 
tions. The question, how busincs.s .can 
be carried on without oifoncc to any ridi- 
gious fecling.s, is considered by the go- 
venment to be an equitable and reasonable 
object of inquiry.” 

BKGUM SU.MROO’S TKIlIllTORY. 

It would be easier to imagine than dc- 
.scribe the adjoining country, bordiuingon 
thc^ Goiirgong division, belonging to the 
Begum ISiiiiiroo. 'Plie ywopJe, rack-rented 
to their uttermost farthing, have com- 
menced plundering and murdering to an 
extent formerly unheard of. 'Fwo high- 
way robberies, attended with murder, have 
taken place almost in sight of this place, 
immediately underneath the walls of the 
uiiinirs fort at I’adshapoor, and these oc- 
ciirrcm*es are not noticed in any way. — 
Delhi (tuz-, June IS. 

CASTE AMONGST NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

3'hc Tndiu G’nrc//ec)f July 22d, referring 
to Bishop Wilson’s I.ettcr to the Native 
Christians in the South, (sc?c vol. xiii. 
p. 24*9.) forbidding the distinctions of 
caste amongst them, quotes some inci- 
dental intimations on the results of the 
letter, from a scries of yiapers on the sub- 
ject, published in the Calcutta Chrisitriti 
Intel/ iffencerj u monthly publication uii- 
der.stuod to be published under tlic 
bishop’s auspices. 

“It would apjienr that, by the proceed- 
ing in question, the Native Ciiristiaiis, 
amounting, we believe, to 30 or 40,(XiO, 
have been thrown into a state of disorder, 
if not of po.sitive- rebellion against the 
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S))irittial authority. ‘ The disordcreil state 
of the churches,* says tlie writer of the 
papers, ‘ is a lesson of liuinility.* — ‘ Did 
^ve raise tlie churclic.s ? — why, we clearly 
si'e that we cannot keep them, which is 
far the easier of the two.' It is stated 
also, that the Soodras, wIkj are the dis- 
sentients at IVichinopoly, have heen con- 
lirineU iii their opposition by the avowed 
opinion of some one hi^li in the military 
service. ‘ We have heard also,* says the 
writer in the InUllujenan'i ‘ and heard 
witli sorrow, of advice Jiaviii^ been ^iven 
to some of the leaders of the disseiilieiits 
at Trichiiiopoly tending to thwart the 
iiiissionarios and confirm the Soodras in 
their opposition. Tiie ]K‘rsuasioiis of a 
missionary, in opposition to any one high 
in the military service, would weigh hut 
little ; and thus party-spiric eiicreases the 
miscliii'f with which it has nothing to do.* 
Wo do not clearly iniilerstand whut is 
meant by party-spirit heiv. The ({iK\-.tion 
is one on whicJi a difference of opiniitii 
may iiatiirally arise, and where there are 
diifercMces of opinion there nill be par- 
ties. Mvery well-wisher to public peace 
and murals must desire to see such u 
tpiestiun setlU’d <in just and sound princi- 
ples, and it is a matter of iinpiiry wijo- 
iher those which arc tnivocuted by the 
writer whose words we have (pioted arc 
such.** 

s K T T 1 . 1 : M I : N T u i ' i : chop i : a n s . 

“ 'riiere appears, at present, to be but 
a limited lieUl for tlie exorlion and ca])ital 
of Ifritisli speculators in the department 
of ineclianies and maniifaeturers. A liiiii- 
dred Englisbineii would probably supply 
the wants of the whole Heiigal prcsideney ; 
and Calcutta could surely spare the greater 
part of the nniuber, who would possess 
infinite advantages over lu'w comers from 
England from their superior uc(iiuiintance 
witii the language and customs of the 
country, its local advantages or disadvan- 
tages, and their commercial connexions 
already established. One point must he 
(*arcfully borne in mind by those who are 
disposed to engage in any of the specula- 
tions here suggested ; that they must re- 
linquish the grand ideas which have hi- 
therto inlliiencod the habits and conduct 
of the English tradesmen in India gene- 
rally ; and the tendency to imagine them- 
selves gentlemen, and so vastly superior to 
the natives with whom they are coiinoet- 
ed. They must be content to move in 
their proper sphere, and rec4)lkM:t the old 
])r(>verb, ‘ Keep your shop and yoiir shop 
will keep you * It is impossible to say to 
what extent such concerns may be carried 
hereafter. 

“ The next point is trade, which may be 
divided into two heads — wholesale and re- 
tail. The foreign trade of the eoiintry has 
hitherto been confined altnosl exclusively 


to Europeans ; and it is likely that this 
state of things may continue for some 
years to come. In tlie internal trade, 
there is not much room for the European 
merchant, even in the wholesale way, un- 
less where it is connected with tnanufuc- 
txire. In mL*re trading, the natives have 
one great advantage, in the very moderate 
style of their personal expenses, which 
enables them to lie content with a lower 
rate of iirofit. Hut when trade is joined 
to a inaniifaetiiie, Che European lias a de- 
ci<ted Kii])eriority. owing to the institution 
of castes among the. people of India, and 
their prejudice in favour of old customs. 
The trailing class, who alone possess, ca- 
pital, do nothing hut trade : they would 
think it degrudiiig to learn to superintend 
the working ])art of any iiianufacCure. On 
the other iiattd, the manufacturers are so 
poor, that they can do nothing without 
advances. 'i‘hese they receive from the 
former, who have too little enterprize to 
sanction any new i*.\j»crimcnt or improve- 
ment. should such l)e suggested by the 
artisans; and the latter liave not the 
means to make the attempt on their own 
account. It is lii'ic that the European 
wilt) ))osscss(‘s both capital and practical 
knowledge has a decided advantage, of 
which the suiicrioiity tf tlic indigo, lac 
dye, shell lac, and some other articles ma- 
nufactured by ICiiropeans over tho.se pro- 
duced by the natives, is abundant proof. 
The latter will doubtless profit by the ex- 
ain])le in time, hut at present the advan- 
tage is in favour of the European. 

“ With regard to the retail trade, ex- 
cepting in the sale of wines, eatuhles, and 
other European articles, there is scarcely 
a chance of success for an Englishman to 
attempt to comj)ete with the native deal- 
ers. J'lie mmihcr of what are eommonly 
called ‘ Europe shops,’ is probably as 
great as there is any room for, although 
they may of course he encreased with the 
enlarged mimher of European settlers. 

“ As to peoj>le of the labouring class, it 
xvould he the height of folly in them to at- 
tempt to settle ill India. The climate 
w’ould elTectually prevent their working 
like the natives ; while the expenses of their 
living w'oiild be five or six times as great. 
The natives are easily taught : indeed their 
quickness in learning has excited the ad- 
miration of those least disposed to do 
them justice. Look ut the handsome 
carriages built in Calcutta, for instance ; 
and liic variety of other artiele.s inanufac- 
tureil in dillerent parts of the country, 
iioiniiially by Englishmen. The work is 
done entirely by natives ; the superin- 
tciidance and capital required, only, are 
English. 

“ Hut the chief source for profitable 
employment of English skill and capital 
remains to he considered. If Government 
could be induced to lay aside the narrow 
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policy by wliicb it has liitlierto been actu- 
ated, and to consider its own true inte- 
rests, ns well as those of the people, there 
can lie little doubt that landed property 
would offer a very extensive field for 
Krt^li.di settlers. In the districts under 
the perin;ineiit settlement, a landed estate 
would even now yield a very fair interest 
on the capital sunk in its purchase ; and 
if a more enlightened system should be 
introduced into other parts of India, and 
the amount of the Governnient revenue 
be declared there pernmiiont, the profit 
whieh may ultimately be expected would 
be considerably greater, inasmuch as for 
the same extent of land the original pnr- 
cliase money would be much less.’* — Co/r. 
luiL Oaz.f July ‘ 2 - 1 * 

UNCOVKNANli;!) SF.ttVANTs’ 1‘ENSION 
1 L’ND. 

A meeting took place at Allahabad, on 
the 3rl) Jiily, to consider a proposal, 
made in a letter from iMittyghur, to form 
a fund for the benefit of widows and or- 
])hans of persons in the iincovenanted 
service of government. A committee was 
appointed to correspond with otlun- com- 
mittees at I'uttyghiir and Calcutta and to 
report. 

THM COVFRNOH GEN FUAT.. 

It is uinlei stood to he the firesent in- 
tention of the Governor General to pro- 
treed to llombay before returning to Cal- 
cutta. The Curaqon is placed at his lord- 
ship’s service, and he will probably pro- 
ceed in that virssel to Ilonihay, from one 
of the western ports, about the close of 
the rain*, in whieh case he cannot he ex- 
]»ected to make his appearance again in 
(’uleiitta before the end of the present 
year or the beginning of tlie next. If bis 
Inrdsliip’s health re<piire these ebanges, 
no one will regret the advantage be may 
receiver from them ; if not necessary for 
that purpose, it must he admitted that 
the lime occupied in these royal pro- 
gresses wouhl be employed with greater 
public benefit in carrying into effei’t the 
intentions of tli^ British Legislature, and 
in fulfilling the just expectations of the 
country, by the complete organ izacioii of 
the goveriiiiieiit in all its parts, and by 
giving efficacy to those provisions of the 
new charter, which it is hoped (‘ontaiii the 
seed of future improvement. — //ulia 0\iz.^ 
July 15. 

CAl'T. T. T. HAHllINGTON. 

An a<ldress, signed by upwards of sixty 
mereantile firms and individuals, was, on 
the litli .July, presented by Mr. It. II. 
Cockerell to Capt. T. 'i\ Iluriingtoii, on 
the occasion of his «jnittir',g the otlice of 
master-attendant, expressing tlie fcnr-e 
tiie sjgntrb enlerl.iiii ot liie advaiUiiges, 


which a zealous and ciTieient discharge of 
the duties imposed on Captain U., has 
been the means of conferring upon the 
eoiiimereial euinniiiiiity of this presidency. 

THE LATE UR. CAREY. 

'riie will of Dr. Carey lia* been pnli- 
liNhed. Ill it lie utterly disclaims all right 
or title to the mission premiscfi at St'rani- 
pore, declaring that he never had, or 
supposed he had, any such right or title. 
He bequeaths to the college the whole of 
his iniiMnim, ami a part of his library, lie 
directs that the rest of his library (except 
some Knglish hooks to- be selected by his 
widow) lie sobl, and out of the pvoceeils a 
legacy of 1 5lM) rupees he paid to his sou, 
Jidiez Carey : the resUIiie, if any, to he 
given to the widow, with the furniture, 
apparel, &e. lie appoints the Hev. Win. 
Uohinsoii and the Rev. John Mack, ex- 
ecutors. He directs that he shall be bu- 
ried by the side of his wife, and that 

the following inscription only shall be cut 
on her tomb stone : 

“ William Carey, born August 17tli 
1 70 1, Died — 

A wretched, poor, and helpleKS worm. 

On thy kind arms 1 fall. * 

It would appear, I^rom this iiistruineiit, 
that Dr. Carey had no pro[)erty to be- 
(pieatb, although a writer in one of the 
papers states that he contributed about 
sixteen lakhs of riqiees from bis own earn- 
ings alone to the Seranipore Mission, be- 
sid'.'s what the iMission got in various other 
ways through him. His wi<low (be was 
thrice marrieil) has a settlement, made 
before marriage, of 25,000 rupees. 

BISHor OF CALCUTTA. 

We understand that the bishop has sig- 
nified to government his intention toeom- 
incnci* his episcopal visitation next month. 
His hardship’s first visitation will he held 
ill the ratlu-dral in tlie early ])art of Au- 
gust, and he will enihai k somewlierc about 
the I5tli or 20Lh of the month, with his 
chaplain and a niediciil attendant, for 
Moulincin, IVnang, iMulaeca, and Singa- 
]>ore, proccL’iling thence to Madras. 'I'liis 
voyage, it is calculated, will occupy about 
six weeks. The steamer will then return 
to Cah'iitta, and go hack to Madras for 
his lord^llip and suite, about the 20th of 
Fchniary ; so that his lordship’s absence 
from Calcutta will not extend beyond the 
luoiuli of I’chniary. The cold weather 
will be ocrciipicd in visitations in the IVla- 
di’as Tresideiicy and Ceylon. It is bis 
lordship's inloiition, afterwards, lu pro- 
ceed to the Ujiper IVovinccs and to the 
Agra I'lesidcney. — CW. Cour.j July !j, 

( r i TIVATION OF ENGLISH. 

.Jnbbar Kl!,iii, l>osr Maliunuirl Khan’s 
’mother, has sent Jiis son from Caubnl to 
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Loodinimli for the purpose of receiving :in 
English cduciition. Tlic originid dcstinu- 
tion of the young hid was Deliii, but 
Imving learnt, on his arrival at Loudianali, 
that an English seminary was about to be 
established at that station, under the di- 
reetion of an Aineiiean missionary shortly 
expected up from (\deiitta, he has been 
induced to remain there instead of coming 
on to the Impiu iid CMty as he had intended. 
This is the first instance on record, we 
believe, of a native chief sending his son 
from his homo to be instructed in our lun* 
gunge aiul literature ; and the event is 
one which we hail with delight as the 
froinmcncement of a new cm. The na- 
tives, as is iiMtiiral enough, imagine tliat 
Dost Mahumiid Khan has sent his ne- 
phew for the purpose of forming a frieml- 
ship with the English, and that tiie ac- 
(pjii’LMnont of the language is altogether a 
secondary ohject ; hut we do not htdievo 
tlie idea has been suggested so iniieh by 
any political considerations, as by the re- 
spect anil admiration which Jubbar Khan, 
tlie young boy’s father, is known to enter- 
tain for our eoiintrymcri and institutions, 
and it was first conceived, if we arc cor- 
rectly informed, during the lute sojourn of 
• l.ieut. llnrnes and his party at Caiibii), 
when the encouraging exnm])lc of IVloliim 
l^iiU’s proheiency in English, and the con- 
sideration with which he was treated, ma- 
terially added to the impulse already felt 
ill favour of our language ami our nation 
and government generall)'. The taste for 
our literature has latterly been increasing 
with Jistonisirmg rapidity, and people are 
now every where beginning to look to its 
acrpiirement as the source of wealth, ho- 
nours, power, and distinction. As con- 
nected with this topic, we may here men- 
tion. that tlie estahlishnicnt of a college 
of nobility in our Mogul capital has been 
in contemplation for some time past, uiid 
that several of the chiefs in the neighbour- 
hood, who complain of the want of an in- 
stitution of the kind, meditate getting up 
an address to Government on the subject. 
— Mvernt Obs., Juh/ 10. 

Tin-: aji.my. 

(^ol. Dick and (’ajit. Ilrandoii have both 
forwarded references ffrum Meerut) to 
head-ipiarters. There are now, including 
cuiirts-martial, thirteen references pend- 
ing, and three general courts-martial sit- 
ting, besides district ones, 'riie eoint- 
martial, of which Brig. (^Jartwright is i>re- 
sident, entered on the 17tli eliarge on the 
!i^lst insf., and it is supposed the pro.secii- 
tion would irlose a week after, 'i’he defence 
will occupy two inonlhs, after which the 
Court will he engaged with tlie trial of 
Capt. O’ Hanlon, against whom nine 
charges have been preferred, at trilaiting to 
him disrespectful, iiisiihordiiialc, and coii- 
t4iinacious conduct. The subject of the 


Cth charge is, having accused Ids com- 
manding othecr of having adopted towards 
him a systematic course of inortificution , 
and slight. All these will afford rare 
topics of discu.s.sion and conjecture to the 
inhabitants of the self-exalted city. — Mof, 
Vkhhar, June 28. 

We last week gave an account of the 
state of military ferment at Meerut ; we 
now give a statement of military courts at 
Agra. 1. A general court-martial, of 
which Col. Parker, artillery, is President. 
2. A general court-martial. President, 
Ideiit. 0)1. l*aul. .3. A district court- 
martial, President, Major Debiiam, dis- 
missed. 4. A district court-martial. 5. 
Eight olhcers have been ordered to Agra 
to form a third general court- inartiul tor 
the trial of the Serjeant Major of li.M. 
1.3ih Light Infantry; and another on 
charges exhibited against them by Lieut. 
Brownrigg, II. M. 1.3th Light Infantry, 
over whom is pending the sentence of the 
general court-martial. No. 1. 

We think it would be exjicdieiit to raise 
skeleton regiments, and send a shoal of 
cadets from England, that there may he 
surtieieiit officers for the numerous courts- 
martial all over the country, and for the 
current military duties of the posts and 
stations. We do not consider these eter- 
nal courts- martial as indicating a vigorous 
government of the army. — 76., Juli/, 

Mof Hssil ilkhiar of July 19 states, 
that Lieut. Col. Dcimie, C. B., in com- 
niaiul of II. M. 1.3th Light. Infantry, lias 
been put upon trial on charges exhibited 
against bim by laeiit. Brownrigg, of the 
same corps, for military offences commit- 
ted some time back ; Lieut. B. (the adjii- 
lant of the corps) Iiuving been brought to 
a court-martial by Lieut- Col. Dcimie, on 
sundry c*barges for conduct unbecoming 
an otlieer and u gentleman, the scntciiee 
of which court 1ms nut been promulgaied. 

COMMUNJOATfON IN THE INTEUFOR. 

'Vho MtfussiUlJihar mentions that Mr. 
Bacon, the post-master of Poonali, lias 
coiiiineiiced running an English phaeton 
between that place and Panwell, for the 
conveyance of jiassengers as well as the 
nsuiil dak ; the rate eight miles per hour, 
anil the charge for one passenger 30 ru- 
pees. the entire distance being 71 miles, 
divided into stages of six miles. On the 
eoinpletioii of the grand trunk-road, it is 
hoped that a similar mode of eominimica- 
tion will be established between Calcutta 
and Delhi . — India Gaz., July 10. 

SALK.S OF INSOLVENTS* PROPEIITY. 

At a public sale held by Messrs. Tiil- 
lobandC’o., on the 8tl\, of the landed 
property lielonging to the estate of Me.ssrs. 
Alexander and Co., tlicrc was an evident 
improvement in the market, as there were 
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seveiml parties who came fonrard and 
Ixidethe full rates of the day.^Hurk., 
Jvfy 11. 

i^e follmvinpr is an extract of a letter 
from; Ag^, giving a most deplorable ac- 
oouirt of the out-turn of Mackintosh and 
Co.'s factories in that quarter: — ** The 
tactories belonging to Mackintosh and Co. 
in these provinces, which were valued in 
one statement of assets at ciglit lacs of 
rupees, have been all sold for about thirty- 
five thousand rupees.** If this account is 
correct, we sfionld, and we arc sure every 
cTcditor of the estate would, like to be 
told how those factories wore sold. By 
public or by private sale ? — India Gm., 
Jufy 10 . 

rOISONHNG. 

A most atrocious attempt on the lives 
of a mimber of individuals was made at a 
marriage, in Meerut, by mixing a quan- 
thy of the dhuttoora seed {datura stramo- 
mum) in some of the eatables prepared on 
the occasion. The parties bctw'ceii whom 
the wedding was celebrated were Bhiir- 
lioonjtis, (whose occupation it is to parch 
grain,) and there is every reason to believe 
that two of the connections of those wiio 
gave the feast w'cre induced, hy some 
feeling of spite or ill-will, to commit tlic 
act. The noxious drug was mixed up in 
certfiin dishes of dhal ; none of the other 
materials of the entertainment contained 
liny portion of this deadly narcotic. All 
who partook of tlie dhal (about fiO) at the 
wcddiiig-feast (which took place about 12 
at night) appeared in the morning in a 
state of intoxication. The kotwal (one of 
the mcii having died) gave notice of the 
dccurrcnce to Mr. Hamilton, w’lio direct- 
ed the civil surgeon to examine the suf- 
ferers. Before that gentleman’s arrival in 
the city, another man had exjiired, and it 
was only by copious bleeding that about 
^10 of the peraons most severely alTecteil 
were .saved from a similar fate. ^J'lic 
matter is now under investigation in tiic 
magistrates* court. — McerutOha., July 10. 

PILGRIM -TAX. 

The Sumachar TJnrpun says : — “ AVc 
have been credibly informed that, notwith- 
standing the utmost exertions of the Pan- 
das scattcretl over this jmrt of the country, 
the concourse of jiilgrims at Pooree this 
year is likely to lie exceedingly small. A 
report of the approaching ahulitioii of the 
fax has spread far and wide, and many 
have postponed their visit till they can 
do it, as tiiey suppose, without expense. 
In this they have not, w^e believe, acted 
wisely as regards their own pecuniary 
interests. For though Government ceases 
to exact the tax, the proprietors of the 
temple are not bound to admit the devout 
we believe they will exact much 


more than is now levied ; and that their 
oppressive avarice w'ill be felt more severely 
than the steady uniform taxation of the 
English Government.’* 

RAMMOlllTN HOY. 

At a meeting of subscribers to the 
Rammohuii Roy testimonial, it appeared 
that tliere was already a sufiicient sum 
contributed for the mere purpo.se of erect- 
ing a statue ; but it w'as the unanimous 
opinion of those present, that, instead of 
so appropriating the fund, elfurts should 
be made so to augment it as to admit of 
the establishment of some institution de- 
voted to ediieatioti, bearing the name of 
the deceased. With this view circulars 
will be addressed to the principal persons 
at every station in India, and also to Eu- 
rope and America. 

OUDK. 

A native L’kbar reports a conversa- 
tion in May last, hetweeti the king and 
Futteh Ali Kliaii, in whieli the latter de- 
scribed in forcible terms the iiieHjnieity of 
the minister, Riishun ud Dowlali, and the 
consecpient ilephmihle state of the coun- 
try; which made a strong iaipressiun upon 
his majesty. He disgraced Soobhan Ali 
Khaii, one of Riishun iid Dowlah's chief 
supporters, and the full of the minister 
himself is expected. 

The CawnjHjre Kxaminer of June 7 states 
that, The favourite queen, Khoudscik 
Muhal, has at lust been disgraced after a 
long reign, during which she conducted 
herself neither with prudence nor mode- 
ration — she lias actually urnlergoiie corpo- 
real chastiseinent innicted l>y the hands of 
the royal barber! 'J'lie nature of her of- 
fence we have not been able to ascertain. 
The king i.s at present looking out for a 
handsome European or Anglo-Indian luoy, 
with the view of inukinghcr his wife : he 
promises to settle fifty lacs of nijiees 
upon the damsel who may consent to 
share his throne and liis heart.” 

Later accounts state that the king has 
determined to remove EIi.‘<an Hiissciii 
from the charge of the districts of Byswa- 
rali and Salon, in consequcriec of his vio- 
lating the British territory and massacring 
the innocent followers of Zalim Singh at 
Ruinchowru ; hut a.s his nephew, Khadiin 
Hussein, is, it i.s saifl, to be uivcstcd with 
the executive charge of the chukla, the 
revenues of it, surplus to the government 
demand, will of course be divided us here- 
tofore among the Subliun Ali family. If 
this is true, the pimishineiit to he inflicted 
on Elisaii Hussein is entirely nominal, 
and devi.scd expressly for the purpose of 
blinding the British filovernment, who 
have called upon Jiis iniije.sty to punish the 
chief actors in tlie Kainehowra affair. 
Khadim Hussein, the person proposed us 
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the successbr to Elisan Hussein, it is said, 
was . litmself engaged iti that barbaraus 
massacre. 

TKUUKB. 

** The Rajah of Tehrce, Bickremajeeti 
died about twelve days ago, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty; and, though his 
death hud been for some time expeeted, 
Jje no sooner breathed liis last, than 
rharges of poison were, as usual, got up in 
the zunana. Ho had married a young 
girl, after the death of his only son, Rajali 
Baliadcr, .Mboiit two years ago ; an<l, as 
she is still a mere child, she could, of 
course, pretend to no share in the imme- 
diate direction of atfuirs. The widow of 
his son, a violent sanguinary character, no 
sooner heard of the old man's death, than 
she sent for Mathura- das, one of his dis- 
tant relations, and a character well suite<l 
to her purpose, and told him that she 
suspected the minister, Ileearee, a J*iir- 
lieeur linjpoot, of poisoning him ; and 
directed him to take advantage of the fu- 
neral ceremonies to put him afid his rela- 
tions and friends to death. Beearee, the 
minister, and liis brothers. INroiitin, the 
ehamberlaiTi, Niinhec. the commander in 
chief, and Bhugwunt, who had charge of 
the family estates, were all put to death, 
together with all their relations (amount- 
ing to twenty in mimher) save their four 
wives. These unfortunate women were 
made over to four swe<»pers as wives. 
One of them had a son four months old, 
mid another one of two : the four liro- 
thers had no other children. Immediately 
after the murder of their fathers, these 
two infants were seized iiud threatened 
with instant death unless their mothers 
pointed out all the hidden treasures of 
their husbands. They pointed out all 
their ]>roperty, whieli amounted to about 
1,50,(KK) riijiees. This was all taken and 
conflseated ; and wlicn salisfie'd tliat there 
was 1IO more, the wretches who held the 
children threw them over the wail, and 
they were flashe<l to pieces. 

“ The Jagoer (lying in the fork of the 
two rivers, Bctwali and nessaiir) is a 
scene of great disorder within itself, and a 
source of great evil to the districts aroiitid, 
and to India generally, for it has twelve 
villages occupied exclusively by pick- 
pockets, who infest all parts of India, and 
affords an asylum to uiimemiis bauds of 
armed banditti, who carry fire and sword 
into the surrounding districts of Bhofiaul, 
Gwaliois and Jhaii.see, and beggar and de- 
moralize the people along the borders of 
Diirown territory ; for they tempt tlicm to 
join in their predatoiy excursions by the 
Jiopc of plimder ; and, being paid in kind, 
they are constantly sued by the owners in 
our courts, to be made to disgorge what 
they received, and to be punished for the 
ahare they have liud in the crimes. Nearly 


the whole Cc'ipital and stock of the Jhansee 
jageer, which has been laid desolate by the 
Pownrs and the Tehree jieople, is now in 
the torts of Tehree. 1 trust our Govern- 
ment will avail themselves of the present 
opportunity to introduce a better system of 
administraCioii into this jageer : the peace 
of the surrounding country and the inte- 
rests of iiumanity call for it.— CaL 

Cimr. 

The Tehree state is hound by a treaty 
ofrensivc and defensive with the Britisli 
Government, and, payiig^ a triimte to it^ 
and promising Kuhurdinate co-operation 
with it, is otlicrwi.'se independent. 

JOL'DIieoOR. 

Private letters from Nussecrabad state, 
that the troops of the cantonment confi- 
dently expect to receive orders to march 
against Joudpoor betbre the ensuing re- 
lief. Whether a resort to this ultima 
ratio will be actually necessary to termi- 
nate the Rajah’s hated rule may be deem- 
ed ])erhup.s somewhat problematical, con- 
sidering the wide-spread disaffection of 
his subjects, the di.sorganizod and di.scon- 
tented .-state of his army, the emjitiiiess 
of his treasury, and the ardent desire chc- 
I'islicd by all classes for the restoration of 
the exiled but rightful prince, Dbonkid 
Sing, to the throne; indeed, our own 
iinpresisiun is, that he will resign without 
a struggle the power he has bcetvso long 
permitted to abuse, whenever be may be 
called on to rclini;uisli it. — Delhi Gaz.^ 
July 16. 

aOONUEB. 

Extract of a letter from Boondee, dated 
June 30; “ the jiresent Raja of Bfioudee, 
when eleven years of age, was married to 
the Joud])ore Raja’s daughter, a lady 
then turned of twenty. At fifteen he be- 
gan to ascend occasionally, like his royal 
fathers, to a lofty apartment called 
A/m/zm/, or the Hall of Clouds, the appro- 
priate place of receiving the private visits 
(»f his youthful ranees, each of whom had 
her or right of presenting liersclf in 
turn, which, being regulated according to 
rank, was jealously asserted. IMy inkjr- 
tnunt.s seemed careless of ntimhpr.s and 
dates, but I think they said His High- 
ness had three wives besides the princi- 
pal, who, from lier tribe of Jotid|H)re, 
is styleil lihnfornee, and tlie following 
events took place in 1827 or 1828. The 
Rhatornee having, by station, a double 
nsrttj and all the wisdom of n full grown 
woman , excited the maternal fears of her 
husbaiid's mother, lest a wife with so 
lufiiiy advantages might engross too much 
of her beardless son’s affection. To guard 
against siicdi a calamity, the queen-mother 
actually made an escort of two hedarius, 
or hninlmaids, attend the yoling princess 
in the Hall of Clouds, with strict orders 
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to interpose whenever they thoii^lit the 
llaja in clanger of becoming too fond of 
his spouse. The high-born wile, knowing 
that such interviews should be quite pri- 
vate, complained to her royal father of 
the intrusion of menials during her visits, 
and the high-souled ehief of Joda im- 
plored the representative of the paramount 
government, at Kotah, to remove such 
base interruptions to his august daughtcT*s 
intercourse with her lord. The political 
agent, thus invited, with all the gravity 
of oflice, entered into a correspondence 
with the regent-mother on the laws of the 
harem, and ended by interfering to ex- 
clude bedarins from the Hall of Clouds.” 

DHUARUMTOLAH BA/AR. 

A plan for the improvement and ex- 
tension of the Dhumimtolah Uszar, is in 
full progress under the most favourable 
auspices. In addition to the fund raised 
by subscription for shares, a fund has 
been opened to those of the civil and mili- 
tary service, who do not wish to take 
shares, but who may be desirous of aid- 
ing, so useful a public purpose by dona- 
tions. To this fund the Vice-President 
has liberally contributed I,(X)0 rupees, 
and whatever amount may be obtained in 
this way, will be applied to the improve- 
ment of the buildings of the bazar, such as 
having a flagged pavement, an English 
roof, &c. This will considerably enhance 
the value of the property without increas- 
ing the amount of the shares, which arc 
to be strictly estimated by the actual value 
of the property at present offered to the 
public. — India Gaz., Juhj23, 

USE OF THE ENGLISH PRESS BY NATIVES. 

A paragraph appeared in the Oeffii Ga- 
zette of the 22d of IVIay, and was co])ied 
into this paper of the .3d of .June, in which 
it is stated that the King of Oiide was in 
treaty with the King of Delhi for an ac- 
knowledgment of his title, and the terms 
of the pretended negotiation are given, 
which are certainly ridiculous enough. 
It is said that his Majesty of Oude is to 
give a large present, jteshrush, bcside.s 
yearly nuzzurs, and that he is to be ad- 
dressed by the majesty of Delhi only as a 
“ claimant of the crown and throne.” 
The native princes arc beginning to be 
concerned, it woiiltl appear, about the 
manner in which tlicy arc spoken of by 
the English papers, and this statement in 
particular has given a good deal of annoy- 
ance. We arc assured, on good imtliority, 
that there is not one word of truth in it 
from beginning to end, and it must be 
admitted that the terms proposed and the 
absurdity of the title to he conferred gave 
it an appearance of great improbability. 
It should be mentioned, that the Delhi 
Gazette did not pubiisli the statement on 


editorial authority, but as palace news on 
the authority, we suppose, of a native 
reporter. It will be recollected too, that 
a false report was lately cimilutcd of the 
death of Dust Moliiiimnud Khan of Tabul, 
and this is supposed to have been con- 
cocted at Lahore for a political purpose. 
The Catonpore Examiner has also lately 
retracted an injurious statement respect- 
ing the favourite begum of the King of 
Oude. winch could not fail to distress 
the feelings of IMiissulmniis, wlioare known 
to he peculiarly sensitive on all matters 
relating to the other sex. We might re- 
fer also to the con trad ietory, and still 
unexplained, statements that have appear- 
ed, partly in this journal, respeeting 
Muiinec Uam Seth ; and we bring toge- 
ther these Lincoiinccted instaiiees to illus- 
trate the use which some natives are 
disposed to make of the ])ress, and the 
caution with which both publishers and 
readers should receive statements not un- 
questionably authenticated. This very 
disposition to put tlie press to an impro- 
per use, shows that it is felt to possess a 
growing power, and it is by circiiiiispcctiy 
employing this power that it will be con- 
tinned and strengthened. — India Gaz.% 
Juhf 25. 

INDIGO PROSFEt’T.S. 

The advices received during the past 
week, represent the plant in several of 
the districts as suffering from renewed 
heavy rains, and the cultivation on the- 
lower lands, particularly in Tirlioot, l*ur- 
iieah, llajesliye, Moorsheiiahad, Malda. 
Baiighlepure, and Nuddea, as greatly in- 
jured by the riiriiig of the river. whicJi is 
reported to be at unusual height. But 
mins and the rising of the river, at this 
sea.son, arc of yearly ocenrreiu'e, ami - 
necessary. — fliirk., Jahj 28. 

The accounts from Tirhoot this week 
arc more cheering than the last ; (lie 
weather had cleared up, alter an iiniisiial 
heavy fall of ruin which, with the strong 
castcM'ly wind that acconijainieil it, did 
much damage to the ripe ])lant ; all the 
faetories were in full operntiuii. Accounts 
from Dacca and jessore state, that the 
outturn of the season will not exceed an 
average one. Kishnaghur rather more fa- 
vourable. Uajashyc and iMaliJa very in- 
different ; on the whole not more than 
from 85,000 to 00,000 maunds arc ex- 
pected to he the return from the entire 
crop of this year. — Ihid. July 31. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
dated 29tli July, from the IMourshedahad 
district: — “ The weather has been fine 
here this month, but I cannot tell how 
our crop will turn out yet, the produce of 
our work being much less than usual. 

I do not think, although prosj^ccts have 
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certainly miicli itnprovrd, that the crop 
will be a large one : we may have heavy 
rains again next month, when the greater 
part of the indigo is made .” — India Ciaz.y 
Aug. 1. 

NATIVE SCIIOOES IN CAl.Cl’TTA. 

The Enquirer gives a list of the num- 
ber of schools in ('alcutta for tlio iie truc- 
tion of natives in J^iglish : they uinonnt 
to ten, and the iiuniber of pupils is 

AFIHAIII.S AT GWAr.IOU. 

The Mamma Sahib’s (the raja’s uncle) 
removal from the lifgh oMice of jn-imc mi- 
nister, and his expulsion from the Gwalior 
territories, have been hailed with joy by 
all classes of jieople. On the i^3»l May 
onlers were issiiecl to the dillerent troops 
(of whom most confidence was placed in 
those of Huldeosing, a cousin and adopted 
son of the late INIaliaraja Dowint Itiiw), 
that they should attack tlie Jhinsi ; but 
instead of obeying ordms so repugnant to 
their feelings, most of the Jhinsi people 
being their relatives by interinarriages and 
constmguinity. Unldeosingand some others 
joined the Jhinsi in surrounding the pa- 
lace. They threatened that if the IMam- 
iim Sahib were not immediately delivered 
up to tluMii, tla.'y would destroy the pa- 
lace and the whole city, and for three days 
were heai)iisg all sorts of C(mtnmeli'nis 
language on the resident and the maha- 
raja, the hitter of whom tlu'y it jiroacrhed 
with several instanci!^ of cowardice and 
unfitness to reign. 'J’liey would not suffer 
any communications to he iiuidc ])etween 
them till the Mamma Sahib was ordered 
to ijuit the city. After residing a few days 
at the residency, a regiment of cavalry and 
one of infantry accompanied him witfi im- 
mense treasure to Jhansi, His own two 
regiments have been incoriiorated with 
those of Maj(jr Alexander, ('apt. h'lan- 
cis, one of Mamma .Sahih’s olhccM’s, who, 
at the dowiifal of the reg(Micy, had refciseil 
to side with Major .\ii*\an<ler in favour of 
the regent, has been loaded with chains 
in conserpumee of his object ing to serve 
under his hn'mer c.mimaialant. Kvery 
thing was guiiig on (jnietly till the (ith, 
when a iVi'sli dislnrhanee arose among the 
Jhinsi suldieis, and during an encounter 
of a few lionrs some men and an ollicer 
were killed. This uhstre;;orons regiment 
are leaders of evi ry dislnrb.ince which 
occurs at Gwalior. They are so sensible 
of the importance of tlu ir being together, 
that wiieiiever tlie policy of govennnent 
iwjuires tlunn to be dlslrihiiled into the 
fiilTeront provinces, tliey immediately mu- 
tiny, anti considering their iiumher, which 
is from live to six thousand, tlieir repeated 
threats of convulsing tlie city, by setting 
fire to the powder-maga/.iiie, which they 
forcibly hold under their own po.ssession, 
Asifd.Jour. N. S. Vol. 1 o’. No.fi I. 


and the inMucncc which they r>l)tairi among 
the other troop.s, an insurrection from 
them is very formidable. 

The jMamrna Sahib’s expu].«yon has nar 
turally led to the liberation of the aged 
and injured Mini nee Itarri. He has 
jigrecd to pay to the Gwalior government 
fifty lacs of (jwalior rupees, on condition 
that during the liquidation of that umoiirit 
the resident receive him under the protee- 
tion of tlie (Company, and afterwards safely 
remove him beyond the river Ciuunbiil, 
which sc.jiaratcs the Knglish and Dhuul- 
pom* territories from tho.se of Gwalior. 
No sooner were the sliackics nnnoved 
from his legs, on the evening of the 8th, 
than he hastimed to the residency, where 
be is now residing. His friends say Ins re- 
fii.^^ing to make a jiresciit of five la(!s of 
rupees to the Mamma Sahib occasioned 
Iii.s confinement ; hut the otiier jairty .say, 
that, for the time he held t!ie uliice of 
treasurer during the reign of Dowliit Jiow 
and the n’gtmcy, he icfnsed to nmder an 
aecoinit of dishiirsemciits of the revenue 
of an immcn.se tract of land which he held 
for the piirjio.'-e of paying tin? troops; that 
he has been in the liahit of (mconraging 
robberies tbroiigliont the Gwalior domi- 
nions, by cmjiloying profes.sional thieves 
ainl plunderers ; and that he was aiTpstt?d 
merely to answer the ehurges lor those 
and Ollier misdcineunours. — M(ff. UkhbaTf 
June ''4 1 . 

I.,ater ;n*coiints state, that Arimco Ram 
has been quite restored to lavoiir M'itli tlie 
court; that his co/er has h(?en re-ojiened 
at (iwalior with much ceremony, in the 
presence of tlie j.'iincinal oihivrs of the 
court; that he has obtaineil a full acquit- 
tance from Bcindi.i, and tliat he is not 
witliont .some as.snranee of future pro- 
tection. The rajah has presented him 
with a palkce, and a khchit of Iiiglicr de- 
gree than (he Sett received from any for- 
mer occujiaiit of tlie throne. 

A writer, dating from Gwalior, states 
that jMunee Uam, since his liberation, lias 
declared some of the s:atcment.s attrihnteil 
to him in the Knglisli papers to he false- 
liood.s and forgeries. 

It i.s stated in the J/q///.-?.-?// Ukhlfur tliat 
an aiTaiigeincnt likely to lie permanent 
has at last been clfected between Jaiiokco 
Jtao and the llacza Race. The districts 
of .lawgoan and ( lioomar (Kiiiiuiali, Sciii- 
dia’s posso.s-'-ion near Pooiiaii. are to he 
nunle over to tlie IJae/.a Race, to be sab- 
jeet to her sole control. Tlie countries 
thus ceded are surrounded by Rriti.sJi pos- 
.-cssioiis, so that, all colliRion hetween the 
11 . nrping prince and the dethnnied princess 
will he preveiiteil. Nothing is said oTtlic 
means by whi< h this aiTungcmcnt has been 
cliectcil, hut it is probable that it has not 
l;ct*ii brought about except tlirough tlie 
nieiliaiioii of the Ih ili di Govi niniciit. 

((•) 
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BANK OF BENGAL. 

The Batik of Bengal has piihlislicd the 


following statement of its uifairs, on the 

30th June : 

Dr. 

Sa.Ttss. 

Cnsh ami Gov. securitiL*a 

Loans on deposit of Gov. securities, Jkc. 

Dills on Gov. discounted :!4.1!i,!i:?4 

Private bills discounted ■ • t .'V>,7niA'»*) 

Advances for indit^o r>,72,u.*i<) 

Purch.asers of pledged and forfeit se- 
curities Ik'i.lHHI 

Doubtful debts 

Accounts of credit on deposit securities, 

Advance fi»r legal proceedings 

Dead stock 1,1 :),!l4d 


sa.Hs. ‘2,i2,;j."i,4o.i 
Cr. 

Sa.Rs. 

Dank notes and post-bills outstanding 


and claims payable on demand 1 ..'»7,><!l,2dl 

Suspense account 

Net stock r>.‘{,o4.ito4 

Sa.Rs. 2.l2.:i.'>,lo:i 


To the aforegoing statement, tlio fol- 
lowing “ Uomarks” aro iippoiided : — 

“ The items of the foregoing statement, 
which wotdd apjiear to call for remark, 
arc ‘private bills discounted,’ ‘advances 
for indigo,’ ‘ purchasers of pletlgcd and 
forfeit securities,* Sloubtful debts,* ami 
‘advance for legal proceedings.’ 

“ 2?rivnfe JJilLs discoitntal . — In this item 
is still included Sa. Its. 1 1,(i.‘}j.jl.j, being 
the balance of the principal {iinount of tlie 
acceptances, for which tlio c.statcs of 
Messrs. Cruttenden, Mackilloj), Jind Co., 
Alexander and Co., Fergusson and ('o., 
and jMackiiitosh and Co., arc liable; and 
also the sum of Sa, Us. (),97..S{)1, paid to 
Government I-.oan Committee, with 
the consent of the assignees of ^Messrs, 
Alexander and Co., in satisfaction of their 
debt to government, whicli was secured 
by mortgage of sundry real and other 
properties, valued at Sa. Its. 1,000. 
These ]iropcrtics were jjriinarily mort- 
gaged to the govermm lit, and si.-coiidarily 
to the bank ; and the bank, with a view 
to a more ready sale, took them over, 
paying the government the halaiire of 
their account. The as'^ignees of Messrs. 
Alexander anil Co. have agreiMl to an ar- 
rangement, .subject to the sanction of the 
Insolvent Court, for the redemiition or 
sale of all the properties of the estate, 
mortgaged to the bank ; and it is pro- 
posed, that this arrangement shall have 
immediate effect. The monies to be rea- 
lized from the sale or redemption will, in 
the first instance, be .applied to the rc-ira- 
bursement of the sum, with interest, paid 
to the governmcDt. 

“ Advmicfis for Inditjo fon tlic pledged 
factories of Messrs. Alexander and (’o.) 
— I'he amount of this item has Ijcmi dis- 
bursed in advances for iM(lig<j of the cur- 
rent season. Tlic advances, v. illi interest, 
will, as stipulated, be repaid on the com- 


pletion of the arrangement already alluded 
to. With regard to the advances for the 
last season (Sa. Rs. 3,79^^), it will be 
satisfactory to the proprietors to learn, 
that, after the rc -payment of the advances 
with interest, there was a surplus on the 
transaction of Sa. Us. 1,35,012. 

“ Purchasers af Pledtjed and Forfeit Sc^ 
curilies , — This head of aceoimt was open- 
ed in reference to certain conditional sales 
of mortgaged property. All the salcs^ 
however, with the exception of one, have 
been canci'lled, and Sa. Us. the 

sum of the item, is the balance of the 
ainoimt (Sa. Ks. 1,00,000), for which that 
sale was made : the title deeds of the ])ro- 
]>erty remaining with the hank pending 
full payment of the piin-hase-money. 

“ Thmhiful Debts . — The sum of Sa. Rs. 
7.0(),.TS2, at which this item stands, was 
valued by tlie tlirectois, .at the close of 
the half year just eiuled, at Sa. Us. 1,00,0 .j 1 
only. ()f file difference, Sa. Rs. ,‘},.)0,000, 
covered, as stated in the last report, by 
forged Comj»any\s paper to the amount of 
Sa. Us. 3,01,.!>IM), liave been considered 
bad, in consecpienee of the allirmation, liy 
the Privy Council, of the judgment of the 
Siijireme Court, in the case of the forge- 
ries by Uajkissore Putt. 

“ The profit on the banking bnsinoss, 
of the past half year, amounts to Sa. Rs. 
2,.>I' S0b, which is at the rate of Sa. Us. 
10-3 ()J jiercent. per annum upon the ca- 
pital stock. Besides this sum, the direc- 
tors have carrieil to credit, under profit 
aiui loss, Sa. Us. .5(),()(Hkon account of old 
hank notes outstanding for more than fif- 
teen years, 'riicre is no reason to anti- 
cipate any diminution of the hiisiiicss for 
the half year ensuing ; Init the directors, 
having had to apply the above amount to- 
wards the loss incurred iVom the iiiiluokcd 
for i.s.suc of the appeal referred to, can 
make no dividend for the half year iiist 
closed. 

3'’ho following statemcMit exhibits the 
jirofits of tiie nine half years eiuled the 
31st Dceemher last, the dividends made, 
and the amount written off against bad 
debts. 

Writ! on 
oft'to 

IIalf-yo;ir3 Xot Il.itr Amoniit Dad 

ended. Drnlit. Diviileiul. Dividend. Debts. 


Sn. Ks. l*er Amiuin. Sa.Ks. S.-i.Ks. 


.'ll Doc. 

iier cent • 


. 7i»o4 

.'Ui.Iune I.'SMe, .» 

do. 

iiCMMMKJ . 


ai Doc. nan, .'nji4d..!» 

do. 

yUMHKt 

• f(7i4rt 

:jti.Iune IIDJ, 2.i;Dn!. .H 

do. 

iituioiui 


;»i Dec. lasi, 7 

do. 

175<M>a 

• 41023 

:in ./une i.'t;52, .TibJUd. .« 

do. 



ai Dec. in:j2, ;j-2nia. .7 

dr). 

17r»0(M» . 

• 1401 It) 

.3(1 June Ul'D, 24l{(i(;(i- (i 

rio. 

]:*(Ni(>d . 

. ‘MJ(Wa) 

:tl Dec. ./• 

(io. 

l.’JUOOO . 

14130 

S;i.Ks.:M«;iMI7- 7- 

M l(».i 

17000(H) . 



“ Adctnw.p for T*ycmv//wr/.s*.— ’riic 

ainniint of this iteiri was dislnirsed in the 
<‘xpen^<'s of l.h»; Appi al from the Supreme 
Court’s judginenl in tlic forgery ea.se. The 
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appeal having been unsuccessful, tlie item 
will cease to appear as an asset.’* 

This statement has created much dissa- 
tisfaction amongst (he shareholders. Some 
take a more tavouruble view of the bank’s 
adairs, and think a dividend might liave 
been declared. Others, ojKM'atiiig upon 
the accounts, endeavour to make it appear 
that three or four years must elapse before 
a dividend can bo made. 'I’lie accounts, 
liowever, speak for themselves. 

UNION IJANK. 

At a general half-yearly meeting of pro- 
prietors of this bank (made .s|)eeial), the 
secretary's ri*porL of i(s o|)eratioiis, from 
the 1st January to the .‘iOtli June, was 
read. 

'I'he result exhibited a net profit of 
Sa. Ks. l.jj.jlo, a little more than three 
]»er cent on tlie capital stock ; that is, at 
six per cent. i>er annum. AVluni comjiared 
with (he same period of the jneceding 
year (lS.*}‘>,k this result shews a minute 
ditVercnci* of Sa. Its. 1 .2.Vi in favour of 
JS'Jt. 'i'aken together with the jindilsof 
the previous six months, the operations of 
th<5 entire fifth year shew a result of net 
jirofit of S:i. Us. 1 .0(1, .‘171 , on a eajiital of 
Sa. Ks. I i,9.'j,U()0, “which,” says the n?- 
])ort, .seems a fair return in a hanking 
fnisincsK resting hitherto chiefly u|)on dis- 
counts and loans; scarcely at all upon 
issue of paper. On a <*ompaiison, too, 
with other inodes of investing small capi- 
tals, the Union llaiik-stoekholder appears 
to enjoy a belter rale of interest than lit* 
could obtain easily elsewhere, on ctpially 
good security." 

On the subject of “the hostility t»f the 
T5aiik of lleng.d,” the rei)ort observes, 
that the success which followed the imne 
active measures then enforced to jnit 
down the eirenlation of this hank, “aji- 
pears to havt; been small as far as relates 
to the diminishing of our average issues, 
which eoiitiiiue to range between two anti 
three lacs. If we were to assume even 
half a lae, as the average diminutitni ef- 
fected timing the four months from Alareh 
to June, tin? actual loss sustained wonhl 
not amount to 1 ,0(M) rnjiees, sii|)])o>ing 
tlic nett profit from cirenlating notes — 
after dcdneling reserves of nnprtulnetive 
cash — to he hnir per cent, per annum. 
But the endeavtnir ttj jiroserihe t>ur hank 
notes may have liad a inort; tronsitlcrable 
clfcct." 

The report coneludes w'ith aniioimeing, 
tliat the accounts t)f the bank with all the 
insolvent firms have liccii finally anti satis- 
factorily adjusted as aiitieipatetl. and that 
the shares in the stock hehl by those firms 
have been disposed of to indivitliials. 

The following .statement of the accounts 
of the bank were then laid upon the table : 


Dr. The Trustees of the Union Bank. 

Jutio.'M) — ToestabliNlnncnt iiiid hoiisc-rrnt 

from 1st .Ian. to thi» d.'ite .Sa. Us. 2(),.‘I01 

To rliargw geiiLTnl ilaw charges, stamps, 

stationery, iVc.) 2,U7*'i 

To tlead slock for amount written ofl’ for 

half-year 400 

To balance due to trustees in 

silver 

In llntik of Ueiigal notes, .‘{,.0J,*Nio 

5, 10.081 

In dead stock O.oisi 

In ])rinteil bank notes 14,200 

Hrali We— U i 11s d iscou n t - 

ed ll.'Ki.Ull 

(.(Kins on deposits. . . . 0.07,800 

t’asli .'icccniiit ■ • .... 

('ash credits :{,:{4,420 

.‘'all cliaurrs 2,28,!{00 

Agra llar.k, bank mde 

account lo.f'iOO 

(I<iv. .'i percent. ]>;i|'er 2, 

Ditto 4 P'. r cent, iliito r>,(i!i,4on 
At tlie Uaiik of ]ie:i;':il, 1 

In suspense* account. . lil.OKt 
Independencies .... l,f!7,7<:o 


Sa.ll.s. 44,l4!..-o.'» 

Debts — duo on lloating 
deposit accounts .... 7.7!', .'J-U 
Due on tixi'd dll to .... .‘',,47,840 
J)iieoii e:!^.ll ciiilii do. ],L’o,;Mi;i 
Due on bills p.iya.iile- ■ !b l>i,:;M0 
Due on Hank notes in 

cin Illation 8,1-!. 1*77 

Doe on divideiiil of 

.Inly I8;i2 i:.r, 

Ditto tlitto .Fan. 1 :M7.'» 

Ditto ditto .Inly 1!C .‘I, 2, Ton 

DitU> ditto J.in. l!;84, 27,48, 177 




S i. Us, lf;,J! 4 .no 4 

.*^lu vviii-^ nj>.,n oiigiii.i! siib^ciiption of •• 14,!i.'>,onn 
A I'rolii or (eselii.'ive i,f dl^ idendis paid) 1 ,8.1, .828 


(V. 'J'lie Preprietors of the Union Ikmk. 
July I Uy liai.ince of account roinfered 
to .‘list i)e«‘end)er ln-ing ainoiitii. 

of sobscripl ion for .“•li.'l .sli.ires in llie 

I 'nioii U.ink 14,!>.1,ni o 

ArUI aioooni of :ippai'(*nt protif 
In that date I,ii4,(>.'i.'( 


l.e-s diviilend paiil to 
proprietors . 


44,!t.‘‘,o l,l! 1,78.8 


June ;5u- -Uv tliscmints 


iiali/.(.-d lotiiis d.er. 

4u,-..>( ij» 

l.i-.'S appropiial'le to 


llu* half-ve,ir ending 


;U>1 Deceinl>er i:«Jl . 

!»,2t:!l 

Ilv iiitere>t re.ili/ed to 


tills date 

7 811 

.\dd due on oiit.stand- 


ill:' loaii.s 

d.dtii 

Ditto on (Jov. papir. . 

22,:; Id 

Ditto on iM-h creil'l 


Ditto on cash account 


:iiid sail ch.iiiris- ■ • - 

lo.ddd 


.m,.8ji 

Less due on cle],osits. 


casli. ami c.isli cre-dit 


lU'Ctniiits 

120.41 


U;,14,7!« 




.88,}«t> n'1,221 


!^a.Ks. 18.H4.(N)4 

A balf-yearly dividend, at the rate of 
!six per cent, per iiimum (7.5 nipee.s per 
share) was then declared. 

A report of the eoinmittee a])pointe<l at 
the last meeting, loth January, to coiisi- 
tier and report on the state of the bank, 
aiitl the best means of eontiiiuiiig it with 
iiicreasetl utility for a fuFthcr period, was 
then rend. 
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Tlie committee recommcml that nlto- 
ratioiis slioiild be made in the 1st and .'id 
articles of the deed ; adding to the roriner, 
“ liut that nothing in tliis article he inter- 
preted to prevent the said bank from tak- 
ing Ally subsequent additional security of 
wliatcvcr sort which may he procurable, 
lor the greater safety of the bank, in cases 
where such precaution may appear neces- 
sary for better securing the realization of 
ouistaiidings and to the latter, “ Pro- 
vided also that nothing herein contained 
shall restrain the said Company from 
transacting business as above at other 
places witliin the British tinritorics in In- 
dia, where it may seem advantageous to 
establish branch banks, or to do Inisiness 
with local banks established within the 
same.** They also recommend, ‘‘ that the 
provisions of the 21)tli and o'id sections of 
the deed of copartncrsliii) he enlarged, so 
as to include ail liabilities which any sliare- 
liolder, as drawer, maker, acceptor, or in- 
dorser, of any negotiabio security, or as 
obliged of any bond, may be nndcr, to the 
bank ; or any such se<*iirity held by the 
bank, and which, though they do not, at 
the time of the intended transler or as- 
signment, may eventually, make him a 
debtor to the said bank ; unless notice of 
the transfer or assigniacnt be given to the 
ilirectors of the said hank before any of 
the said liabilities are incurred. And that 
it shall and may be lawful for the said 
Company to iTtaiii the share or shares of 
such sliarehohier, arid to refuse to ac- 
knowledge any (rausfer or assignment of 
such shart? or shares, so long as sucli lia- 
oilities continue ; and it is further re- 
solved, that any debts which may even- 
tually ari>e from such liabilities, shall in 
licspect of the share or shares of such 
shareholder be a charge <m such share or 
shares; and such share or shares, shall be 
Ireld by the said bank subject thereto, in 
the same manner as if sueli share or shares 
was or ere fmanally pledged to the s;iid 
Company; and in ease such sliari.b4d«li*r 
shall refuse or neglect to pay sticli debts 
to the said Coinjamy, or to give security, 
for the spacd'^of one calendar month next 
after a requisition in writitrg shall be made 
to him in tliat behalf hy the secretary for 
the time being*, for all such liabilities as 
sliall he outstanding, it shall be lawful for 
the directors of the said Coinijany, for the 
time being, upon sucii liabilities becoming 
overdue, to sell the share or shares of the 
shareholders so refusing or ne;;lecting, as 
aforesaid, to j)ay or secure his saitl debts 
as aforesaid, rendering a just account of 
the proceeds thereof, in the manner pro- 
viced for in and hy the 23(1 article of the 
deed of co-partnership of the said Com- 
pany; and it is further resolved, that no 
bhareholder of the said Comjwmy, so long 
fiH iiiiy such liability, or any such debt 
arising tlierefrom, hhall euntiiiue, shall be 


at hhcTty. without the consent of the 
rectors, to transfer or assign his share or 
shares in tlie said bank.** 

The various alterations were adopted, 
as was also a resolution extending the du- 
ration of the bank tor ten years from the 
1st August I8.*lk 

'I'lie meeting then proceeded to the 
election of four new directors, in the room 
of Mr. Wii:. Carr and Mr. Win. Bruec, 
whose periods of service had expired ; and 
of ]Mr. Will. Smithson and Mr. 11. II. 
Browne, who had proceeded to England, 
when tlie following gentlemen were 
elected : 

Mr. Alexander Eraser, firm of Bruec, 
Shand and (^o. 

Mr. John MT.-ean, of the firm of Shed- 
den and C'o. 

Mr. James Eergusson, of I’. C. Jenkins 
and Co. 

Mr. Iviistoinjee Cowar^j^e, merchant. 

INDIGO Cl'l-TL'lir,. 

A correspondent of the I/it/it 
at jMonghyr, mentions an atrocious act 
eomiuicted at a small factory, not tar from 
that station. A body of five or six iium 
entercil tl»e factory, nuirderetl a youth, 
and sought in vain for the proprietor, 
intending tiiat he should share the saiiie 
fate. The peri)etratoix are suppo.sed to 
he zemindars or miltivatois, and the mo- 
tive revenge. They cannot be disjcovered, 

sam: or ciiii.dukn'. 

ThcCtt(C}ip(>n:I‘h'(nninp.r, Jidy states, 
that sales of children have heeome very 
extensive in Uppin* Imlia. 'I'wo Imndred 
have lately been taki'ii to Glide, fifty to 
laieknow, and al Jhaloii and in other 
])arts of Bnndelkhnnd thousands have 
bien sold within tin* la.st few months, 
and h ni'lrp'ls eaten //// then' starvha/ pa- 
rents ! “ Several eomjjlaints have recently 
been made against one or two native gen- 
tlemen re.sident at this station, of having 
numbers of stolen children in their zena- 
nahs, not stolen by them, of course, hut 
by slave-dealers, who carry on a regular 
trade in human llesli, and represent the 
cliiklren as having lost, or been abandoned 
hy, their parents. Tlie attempts made to 
recover l hese children have hitherto proved 
inetrectiial. In seasons of fimiiiie we eon- 
si<ler tlie ]mrciiasing of children by the 
more wealthy elases of society an act of 
humsiiiity; for, first, the purchase-money 
ciuddes the jiarcnts to subsist themselves 
comfortably for a considerable time, and 
to regain the strength (which previous 
])rivation liad caused iheni to lose) neces- 
.sary for the recommencement of laborious 
pursuits. Secondly, it secures to the 
cJiild purchased a comfortable asylum, and 
iiio.st probably is the means of saving it 
from starvation and deaths or, what is 
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more horrible, from .the raniiibalism of 
its fatlicr and mother. I'lie systt*mntic 
trailic ill humiiii flesh, and the piirdiuse of 
female cliildren to supply the hiiroms of 
the Rpcsit with victims of lust and liccii- 
tioiisuess, are totally dilforent matters, 
and cannot be too zealously discouraged 
or too strongly re])robated.’* 

CONDITION or CF.NTRAI. INDIA. 

We continue to receive from all quarters 
strong firoofs of the tender mercies of our 
non - interfering policy. JjCttcrs from 
Central India (anil there is nowhere 
where our political ollicers are more ef- 
licient) inform us, that mounted free- 
booters, who despise the local authorities, 
traverse the countiy, pillaging the people 
under the very wails of the most po])u- 
lous cities, and munlciing wherever there 
is the least shew of resistance. In the 
end of last month, a party of about ninety 
marauders, led on liy two of their iiotu- 
rioiis chiefs (lT]».iee and Newiil), made 
an incursion down the eastern .‘>i<lc of 
Mahva, visiting in tlieir way the cities of 
Shajchaiipore, Dewass, and Oiijciii, and 
sucii was the ajiaihy and gross lu’glcct of 
Uie native uutliontios, that they neither 
adopted any eHeetiiid measures to attack 
or disperse this lamd, nor diil they report 
its lu'ocecdiiigs to our jiolitical ollicer in 
the ncighbourho-al, until it passed the 
latter city . — JJrlhl (mz.y Jane IH. 

THli ri:N.IA15. 

llimjeet Singh is represented to be in a 
fair way of recovering comjilotely from his 
disorder, and being restored to perfect 
health. lleing fully aware of the dan- 
gerous nature of lii.s late malady, it is 
said, he is taking great care of himself. 

liunjeet’s troiqis at l\'>ihawur arc .vtateil 
to be grievously liarrassed by of the 

MaraUzics. Riiiijeet has oidered reiii- 
forcemeiits lliitliL'r, a.nl ordered a fort to 
he built there. A remonstrance was 
received at l.idioiv, from Sooltan Ma- 
homed Khan, on the iiivasi<m of I’eshawur 
by tlie .Sikhs. “ Sooltan .Mahomed Khan,” 
says a letter from I.oodiaiia, “has niaile 
good his retreat via Kliylnir to C'auhul, 
where he is with his hrollier. Uuiijeet’s 
iissigneil reasc)n lor <*apiuriiig l*eshawiir is 
the fear of Soojah id ."Mulk’s recovering 
his throne, and m. iking it trilmtary to 
Cauhul, so that if we supported him in 
the maintaining liis country it would be 
iiichuled ; and Rinijeet wislies to he 
before-haiid and attach it to his territory 
before wo have given our aid to the shah, 
thus alfording us no pretext lieriNifier bn’ 
laying claim tt) IVishawur us a p.irt of 
Caubul, it having heeii in his pos.ses.sion 
bofore we bad any tiling to say in the 
business.” Dost IMahomcd, on bearing 
of the eajduie of Resliawur, siispeiideil 


Ills march to Candaliar to .succour liis 
brothers, and returned to Cabul. 

The Delhi Gazelle says ; “ Intelligence 
received from a variety of sources confirms 
the suspicions we have long entertained 
of llimjeet Sing’s designs on Caubul. 
Ilis trooiis arc at prt .sent employed in 
the endeavour to establish liis authority 
ill Reshawiir, but It seems to be consi- 
dered certain that, as soon as be has 
seemed that conquest by the subjugation 
of the inhabitants and the defeat or sub- 
mission of tlieir chiefs, a vigorous attempt 
will be made to extend the acquisition to 
tlic tenitories of Dost Mahomed Khan 
and the Candaliar sirdars, on the recovery 
of whi<‘h Shah Shoojah has been reckon- 
ing with such contidimt hopes of success.’* 

Shah .Shooja, as stated in our last, lias 
been succre.s.sfid in Candaliar. He had 
obtained a victory over the Candahar 
crliiefs, who ubandoiied the level eoiiritry 
and retired to the mountains ; he eon.se- 
quently got jiossession of the city and 
laitl siege to the fort. A letter from 
IjUodiana,in the Delhi Gazrtic of July l(i, 
states, however, that he Iiad “ met with 
a repulse from Dost IMahomcd. Ile'was 
eiitienched with his troojis in front of 
Candaliar laying siege to the fort, when 
Dost IMahomtd sent .500 of his followers 
to attack them. Instead of remaining in 
their trenche.s, the fools quitted them, to 
the miinher of :^()0, and met Dost Ma- 
homed’s troops, w ho made a dash at the 
Shah’s i^OO, and (*ut them up to a man, 
without Mitfering in the least themselves.” 

The .‘ame w riter adds : General Al- 
lard lias at last got his rooksut frqiin 
Runjeet ; he is going to Loodiana and 
thence to Calcutta to embark fur France. 
I fancy he has fealheivd his nest very 
comfortalily. Ventura is still at Loodl* 
ana reeoveiing rapidly.” 


Mrse'ji.Aii s'l'nr.NUTii or si:roYs. 

It is eiineiilly ri'j.iorted tliat the cause 
of the iveeiit orders, for wiu'gljing and 
measuring I lie men of the Rengal army, 
originated in a fraf/rr, or Jneiidly disciis- 
sion, whieh oeenrred at Utakamimd 
between I.ord William Rentlnck and Sir 
Fi(?deriek Adam, regarding the museular 
superiority of t!ic armies of the three 
picsideiicies. Tin* Governor-general, as 
in duty hound, stoial np for tlic superior 
phy.'-ieal stri-nglh of llie .sepoys of that 
presiilency witli whieh he is more iiiime- 
iliately conueeied, while Sir Frederick, wo 
believe, argued in favour of the musciilai* 
force of the Madr.is and Bombay troo|)s. 
It is unlikely that Lord William would 
Jay a bet on the subject, hut we think it 
extremely probable the order originated in 
some ili-seussion among the grc:at person- 
ages now’ assembled on the Neilghcrries. 
— C’aiCHiK J\r.f Juft/ .5. 
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KOTAH. 

The arkny of tlie maharao is said to be 
urging him to take the field against the 
nominal minister and virtual sovereign 
(termed the raj raiia), who is preparing 
to oppose him* and is entitled to call for 
the aid of British troops. The ofiicc 
guaranteed to the celebrated Zalirn Singh 
is now held by his son, and the grandson 
of the matiarao, whose name is put to the 
treaty, oeeupies the pageant throne of 
Kotuh . — Delhi Gaz.y July 2S. 

JEYPOOR. 

Jotha Ram maintains his ascendancy, 
and with the aid of his clever co-adjii tress, 
lloopa Budiirun, keeps the young raja in 
complete thnddom. The coinbination 
against them is dissolved. — Ibid. 


inatirti0. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, July Ifi. 

Audenarrnin T 3 'ah, insuiagcr and cash- 
keeper of the Siidder Adawlnt Court, a 
native of high character, was placed at the 
bar charged with einhczzlcnicnt. The 
indictment consisted of eight counts, in 
which the olfcncc was variously laid ; in 
some the money was stated to be the 
Company’s ; in others belonging to Air. 
J. C. Morris, registrar of the court. 

When the grand jury brought the bill 
into the court, on tiie Mth, the foreinan 
presented the conduct of a witness for the 
prosecution, named Hooch iah, who had 
committed the grossest perjury. “■ The 
gr&d jury,” he said, “ bad no doubt that 
the papers he produced were made up 
for the occasion, and it was their wish 
that the papers in his house might he 
seized and himself detained in custody to 
answer for his conduct.” Sir li. Comyn 
however, replied, that the court did uut 
consider itself emj)owere(l to deprive a 
man of his liberty upon u hare jiresent* 
meiit, nor was it in the power of tlie 
court to issue any order for the seizure of 
liis papers- The court would direct a 
subjjflcna duces * tecum to be served ii])on 
him, and if he did not obey it, he would 
be liable to be committed for contempt of 
court: and if in his evidence he was dis- 
covered to have j)erjured himself, he must 
be indicted at the next sessions. His 
lordship accordingly directed the clerk of 
the crown to issue a suhpwna duces tecum 
to Booehiah to ])roduce all his private 
and public commercial papers, books, and 
accounts. 

The petty jury included three na- 
tives, one of whom, Appavoo Pillay, a 
Christian, was sworn, with his turban on 
bn head. Mr. Campbell, the prisoner’s 
counsel, objected to this mode of swearing 
as insuflicient, and submitted that the 


turban should be removed. Sir R, Comyn, 
however, said, if the juryman was sworn 
in such a manner as to bind his own 
conscience, it was sufiicient. 

The Adrocate-yeneral, for the prose- 
cution, detailed the facts as tliey were 
stated in the evidence. 

J. C. Morris, Esq., registrar, sworn. — 
In the latter end of last year, I received 
instruct ions to sell certain securities, 
including a Bengal promissory note for 
•10,000 sicca rii])ces, in iny hands for sale 
on account of the I'ompany. I had 
others for sale on account of other indi- 
viduals, one for Us. .‘j8,o 00 ; and one for 
Us. 20,000. I was recpicsted to sell the 
two latter and invest the proceeds in 
Tanjore stock. I’lie proceeds of the first 
note for Us. .'>8,.*3(U) (amounting to 00, (KK) 
Maul. Us.) were paid to me on the 26th 
or 2Gth January. 1 kept the notes in 
whicli the money was ))aid separate, tied 
up together. When the broker paid me 
the proeeeils of the note of Us. .’jSj-iOO, I 
giive him tluit for 20,000 to sell. On the 
1st of Eehriiary. 1 reeeivc^d a Taiiijorc 
bond for Us. 83,000 from Gouroovupidi 
Chitty. A bond for Us. 10,000 was 
given by me into the hands of the broker 
for sale previously to iny receipt of the 
Tanjore bond, and tlic broker paid that 
bond (I)eing in AInd. Us. 1 in ))art 

pjjyinent for tlic Tanjore stock, and he 
jiaid tlie reinaiiider pnrcliase-money of the 
stock, out of the pro('ee<U of the note for 
Us. 68.300. The Us. 20 ,()()() note wa^ 
disposed of on the 6lh February, and the 
luoeeeds wcie paid me on the 6lb or Gtli, 
ill ju'omissory notes, and a check for 
1.3,000 Us. : the ainonnc for which the 
juomissory notes were left with me being 
paid, and the notes in question taken away 
afterwards On the I7tli I got the whole 
of the Us. 2O,(M}0 ill cash. On that 
day, I reeeivi'd a Boniliay note for 
Us. 6,600, and delivered it into the 
liands of Andee Narrain to he cashed, 
on the evening of Sat unlay the 1 6th, or 
on the morning of Alonday tlie 17tli. 1 
]>ut the notes in whieli the money was 
paid me into the other hinalie. 1 did not 
take any ineinorandum of the^e notes. I 
gave Aiidee Narrain IN. due to 

the ea>.h-clie.‘>t (after dediieting .3,760 
from the M,MG) and there was a sum 
remuhiing in my liands. f’ertain pensions 
were due, and it was thought better that 
tlie amount (.3,760) should be .sent to 
'Jaiijure at once. I was not in the same 
room with the cash- chest. I sat in one 
room, ill which there was an open door- 
way, and I could see the chest distinctly. 
J .should suppose the distaru’c six or seven 
yards. 1 am very infirm myself, and did 
not go to the chest when it was opened. 
Audec Narrain went to the chest, and 
jmt the packet on the ground to enable 
liiin to open it. There is an iron hand 
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passing over the chest from one handle to 
the other. He has the custody of the 
padlock of this. I held the key of the 
chest myself. Aiidee Narraiii opened the 
chest, dropped in tlie packet, and shut it. 
1 heard the ring of the lock when he shut 
it. It makes a great noise, and 1 am 
pretty sure I hearii it lock. The ]>adloek 
makes little or no noise. On the I9rh it 
was necessary to open the chest. Tiiis 
was about three or four in the evening. 
I was in the olHce by twelve. There 
was no access to the chest from the time 
I arrived till the chest was opened. 1 
kept the key of the desk in myolhee-box. 
I am rpiitc sure that that key was never 
got out of it. On the latter occasion, I 
gave Audee Narrain the key as usual, lie 
opened the chest. I observed nothing at 
first. He ought merely to have deposited 
the packet ; instead of which, I saw him 
stooping down and examining the contents 
of the chest. 1 had my eye upon him the 
whole of the lime; 1 never had iny eyes 
olf him an instant. His hands were in 
the chest. He pulled something which 
appeared to have stuck in the corner. 
He brought some notes, and said he found 
them on the back of the chest. If he 
stretched his arm, ho might have picked 
up any thing behind the chest; but 1 did 
not sec that he did pick up any thing. 
The chest is only eighteen inches high. 
The chest appeare<l to Imve been disturbed. 
T looked at the packet I hud put in, and 
found that a sum of 17,000 and odd ru- 
pees had been extracted. Audee Narrain 
said, that wlien he opened the chest his 
own lock was all right, but the other lock 
was 01 ) 011 . I said, Why then did you 
not come and tell me immediately?” I 
do not recollect his answer. He said, 
when he came to the office that morning, 
he found the key of liis padlock in the 
blotting-paper on his desk, instead of in 
the drawer in which he had kept it ; and 
that, as the sheristadar was standing by at 
the time, he mentioned the eircuinstancc 
to him. INIr. Douglas askeil him if he 
had reported the circumstance to me ? 
He said, no, he had not done so. He 
might have assigned a reason for not h;iv- 
ing done so, but 1 <lo not positively re- 
member any. We all remained near the 
chest till Mr. Campbell came. Immedi- 
ately upon discovering the robbery, I 
WTOte to IMr. Campbell and to the super- 
intendent of police, requesting they would 
call immediately. ^Ir. Campbell said, to 
the best of my recollection, that circum- 
stances were very suspicious against the 
prisoner. Mr. Campbell and Audee Nar- 
rain proceeded to the lower range of the 
building. Mr. Douglas might have gone 
likewise, hut 1 do not think he did. The 
following notes remained in my ])ossessioii 
after I hud ma<lc up the amount due to 
the cash chest: — M. 10,151, for l.tKH) 


rupees ; M. 10,105, 1.000 rupees ; M. 
10,200, 1,000 rupees ; M. 10,116, 1,000 
rupees; M. 10,176, 1.000 rupees; F. 
1 7,4 1 0, 500 rupees ; T. 6,535, SOO rupees ; 
besides these there were smaller notes, 
ainouiiting to 1,000 rupees. These notes, 
I have reason to know, were none of tJiose 
in payment of the Bombay government 
bill. On reference to the treasury, I find 
that none of these were paid in payment 
of the Bombay note. 'J’Jiere was a Com- 
pany’s paper deposited l)y Mr. Lazar. 
(The note handed to witness.) This is the 
identical Bengal promissory note. T gave 
it to the prisoner, in the course of iny 
duty, to be put into the chest. £ saw it 
afterwards as part of the contents of the 
chest, about two months or two months 
and a-half after Mr. Lazar had deposited 
it. On the 20tli February I saw this note 
ill the chest ; the robbery was discovered 
on the Ifhli ; I sealed the chest ; my seal 
was not broken, and I saw it in the chest 
on the 20tli. It was originally blank en- 
dorsed, but has been especially endorsed 
since. 

Cross-examined. The ca-ssli-cbest in 
under the control of the registrar, and 
the contents of the chest likewise under 
his roiitiol. I had control over tlic 
prisoner’s key, but he had no control 
over mine. I examined the chest between 
the 6tli September and the end of the 
year, and all was right. If Mr. Lazar’s 
bond was deposited before, it must have 
been there. I made no memorandum of 
any of the notes I received till after the 
robbery. I don’t recollect what notes 
1 gave the prisoner to make up Us. 7, .003, 
or what notes ho gave mo for the Rs. 5,5QP 
I have no recollection of giving hihi 
tlie sum of Rs. 4, .000 on the lltli Febru- 
ary. I put the proceeds of the bond for 
Rs. .0H,(HX) in my office-box. This box was 
carried backwards and forwards, from the 
office to my house and from my house to 
the office, till the 17th, when the money 
was })iit into the casli-ehest. I don’t 
think I gave Audee Narrain any notes to 
])ut into the cash. chest until the 17ch. but 
I will not swear that I did not. The 
cheek for l.‘I,0(M) I gave to Audee Nar- 
rain to g<‘t cashed. I remember exchange 
iiig notes for Rs. 2,000 of gold. 1 don’t 
know whether these notes were from the 
money I received from the treasury or 
from the brokers. I made a ’mem. of 
these notes on tlic back of my writing- 
book. I do not consider myself bound in 
duty to use any iiiuiiuul labour wliatevcr. 
I am personally responsible, and if I 
chose to tell my servant to j)ut money 
into the cash -chest, 1 presume it is suffi- 
cient. The lock on the clicst turns only 
once. I understaml Audee Narrain re- 
ceived some oioiiey on the 17th, on be- 
half of iMr. Lusliingtoii. 

Re-examined. Tlie gold remained with 
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me. ]t'<!annot open the chest unless with 
Aiidee Narrain's hey. ThjB prisoner is 
hired and paid by the Company. I am 
certain I gave nil the notes which I got 
from the sale of the Rs. 58,3(Xl into Aii- 
dee Nurrain’s hands, except such as I 
paid to the broker and retained myself. 
The contents of the chest were examined 
by the shorisbidar’s book the latter end of 
last year. I found it correct by this hook. 
1 should say the last item, Mr. Lazar’s 
bond, was not in the cash -chest then, as 
rny mark docs not appear near the item. 
At that time it did not form part of the 
property in my cliarge. I have no recol- 
lection of luiving ever compared it with 
the book. 

By Sir H. Palmer, C. J. — I gave the 
bond to Audee Narrain to be put into the 
chest. I cannot swear I saw it in the 
chest. I saw nothing in tlie chest, but 
when particular bonds were requirccl they 
were hroiight to me. Tlicre is no mark 
to enable me to say positively that it was 
in the cash-elicst. I examined the cash- 
chest in December last. 

By the prisoner liimself. — The chest 
was examined when tlicre was a report of 
defieicney in another ollice, and this is 
the occasion to which I allude. 

A. U. Campbell, Esq. sworn. I am 
ofliciating as one of the judgesof the Sud- 
der Dewaiiny Adawliit Court. The ])ii- 
soner was employed as manager. The 
appointment is made by the registrar. 
He was paid by the government. On 
the 10th Feb. i received a letter from 
IVIr. Morris, requesting my attendance. 
I went accordingly, ami proceeded to the 
^urt-room. Mr. IVlorris, Mr. Douglas, 
and others, were there. The ^Yh{)le of 
the establishment, upon my suggestion, 
made their aji])earanee in iny presence. 
In the presence of Audcc Narrain it was 
stated to me tliat a large sum of money, 
Rs., 17.000 and odd, had been extracted. 
It was also stated, that Audcc Narraiji 
bad found, on the blottiiig-pajjcr on bis 
desk, the key of the chest, wliicli on^^Iit 
to have been always in liis possc.ssion. I 
immediately ohserved tliat, as there was 
a large sum of money in the ca.sli.chest, 
and a part only was taken, suspicion fell 
on the servants, and that from the cir- 
cumstance of there being so large a sum, 
which ought to have been put into the 
treasury, iny suspicions fell on the slieris- 
tadar and the manager. Audcc Narrain 
said, that bis key was not witii himself, in 
his own pocket ; it was locked up in his 
desk in the Sudder AdawJut Court. I 
then said, “ Come down stair.«, and let 
me- examine the state of your desk.” I 
went down, and Mr. Douglas and INTr. 
Davidson followed. Audec Narrain 
opened his desk, and on his examining it, 
it appeared to have been forced open. 
Thej^wcrc marks, as if something bad 


liecn thrust in to force it open. T asked 
him if it Imd been forced open. He said 
“ No,'* and accounted for the marks by 
saying it >vas forced open a considerable 
time previous, when he lia<l forgotten to 
bring his key to the ollice, on which occa- 
sion a carpenter was sent for, who opened 
it. I left Mr. Douglas and Mr. David- 
son to examine the contents of the desk, 
and called Audec Narrain into u little 
room, the door of which was open. 1 told 
him. as he had one of the keys of tiie 
cash-chrst, lie would certainly he licld 
responsible for the delicieiicy, as the ma- 
nager of the ollice under the registrar, it 
being bis duty to discover whence the 
deficiency arose ; and I asked him if be 
entertained any suspicions against any 
person in the olliec. He was very con- 
siderably agitated, and, ns far ns I can re- 
collect, l)is words were : “ Master better 
look at I'crnamlcz's room,” or ” desk.” 
I will swear tliat be said, “ Master better 
look at Fernandez’s,” but whether lie 
said ” room” or “desk,” I am not quite 
certain. I made one step from him, and 
railed him, and, on turning round, told 
Aialeo Narrain to shew me the place lie 
aliudetl to. By this time Uamasawmy, 
head talliar of the police, arrived. Aii- 
dec Narrain walked into tlic record-room, 
which is not a very laiye one, but ba.s a 
desk and is filled witli almiralis. The 
desk runs up the middle of the room. 1 
went u)) one side and Audee Narrain the 
other. lie stretclu'd across the desk, 
and pushed open one of the drawers' of 
the alininili, which was not locked. He 
at once went to the drawer whieli was 
unlocked. He pulled out all the eonteiits 
by haiuHulls, and tossed them ujmn the 
desk, and tlierc was lUithing in it except 
books and jiaper.s. Ho returned tliat 
drawer and pulled tlm second drawer, 
lie emptied it in a>imilar maimer. When 
lie bad nearly c inpii*:d it, I found somc- 
tliing crush at the bottom of it. 'i'liere 
were twenty-five c/ thirty jiicces of gold, 
and a number of bank-notes covering 
tliein, as if they had been eruslied by the 
Iiaiid together. 'I’he w hole w as crumplerl 
into one parcel. The notes amounted to 
Rs. 5 000 and odd. 1 left the party be- 
low', and carried the money up to Mr. 
IMorris the registrar. By tlic time 1 ar- 
rived, Mr. Elliot came in. I deliverer! the 
w hole of the notes to ]\Jr. Morris, but no 
inemoraridum w as takc.ii of their numbers. 
After a considerable time, an apjieal was 
made to me in his presence if 1 could not, 
by persuasion, get the remainder of th« 
iiioiioy. I tofjk Audec Narrain aside, and 
stated to him, in iny opinion, his situation 
was gone and his chanieter also, and ad- 
vised him, as the only means of avoiding 
j udu'ial ill vestigntion — 

Here Mr, (’ampliell was stopped hy 
the Court. 
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Sir JR. Palmer observed that this 
amounted to nn inducement or promise. 

Mr. Campbell remarked that what he 
had to say wus perhaps in favour of the 
pri.soner. 

The Advocate General said, if that was 
the case, his learned friend would proba- 
bly urge him to declare it. 

Cros.s-exnmined. The prisoner appeared 
under great alarm, and I told him that 
the only way there appeared of his escap- 
ing judicial inquiry was by his pro<lucing 
the rest of the money, lie declared, not 
once, but repeatedly, that, though appear- 
ances were against him, yet that I myself 
would in a few days be convinced of his 
innocence, and declared most solemnly 
that he knew nothing about the robbery. 
He accused Fernandez, alluding to a mis- 
understanding which existed between 
Chcni. There was some very hostile fecl- 
iTig between the two. He complained of 
Fernandez having thrown obstacles in his 
way in the inanngement of the business of 
the office. I have kno\vn Audee *Narratn a 
great many years. I had a favourable 
opinion of his character until some time 
previous to this robbery. 

lie-examined. The prisoner did not 
assign any reason for accusing Fernandez 
beyond that there was a general ill-feeling 
between them. 

Mr. Morris again examined. When 
]\Ir. Campbell delivered me the notes, 1 
put them into a cover, and placed them 
in the cash-chest. I took their numbers 
two days afterwards. 'I'lie numbers were : 
T. for Us. 1,000; iM. 10,122, for 

Us. 1,000; M. 10,112, for Us. I tXK) ; 
T. 3,8 H, for Us. 1,000; T. .3,983 for 
Us. 1,0)0; M. 9.81.5, for 100 rupees; 
G. 3,001, for .50 rii])ees ; T. 11,111, for 
50 rupees; T. 1 1,500. for 50 rupees ; T. 
5,986, fur 50 rupees. 

Paapoo Chetty Xarsimooloo sworn. I 
am in partneiship with Gooroovapah 
Chitty, a money-broker, who has dealings 
with tiie prisoner. 1 remember a pay- 
ment of 7.000 Us. made by Audcc Nur- 
rain to Gooroovapah. 1 was present 
when it was madt*. It w'as made in tw'o 
notes for .3, 0(K) Us. each, and one for 1,000 
Us , making in all Us. 7,000. Vencata 
lluiiKingooloo made the entry in the 
hocik ; he is a |)artner, and keeps the ac- 
counts. 'i’he entry is made on the 18th 
February 1831. Gooroovapah ])aid 7,000 
Us. into my hands, and directed me to 
tlic house of IJootchia. Audee Narraiii 
was present. Gooroovapah told me to 
take the sum to Hava Uootchia, and to 
bring back a bond for 8,20) Us. 1 took 
the same notes w'hich Gooroovapah gave 
me to Hootchiah, who delivered me the 
bond for Us. 8,200, wliieh 1 brought to 
Audee Narruin. 

Cross-examined. I kept no memoran- 
dum of my ow'ii. Audee Narraiii was 
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up stairs when I came. (This witness 
was repeatedly a.sked whether the money 
was paid by the prisoner before or after 
he entered the house, but he would give 
no direct answer.) 

By the Chief Justice. When I went 
up stairs, the prisoner was in the act of 
paying the money. 

Gooroovapah Chitty sw'orn. I am a 
money broker, 'riie prisoner several times 
paid me money. I remember his paying me 
Its. 7,000 on account of a bond. I paid 
him money on the mortgage of a bond for 
Us. 8,200. (Mr. Lazar’s bond, No. 1,393, 
shewn.) I cannot say whether this is the 
bond or not. Audee Narrain delivered 
one of the same amount to me about the 
20th or 30th October 1833. I took bis 
mortgage bond for Us. 4,100. The 
amount ultimately due to inc by the pri- 
soner fur money lent him W'as Us. 7,1Q6- 
Wiien the money was paid the bond was 
with Buotchiali. 1 paid ils. 7,000 to Nar- 
simooloo and desired him to pay it to 
Bootchiah. This was the same money I 
had received from Audee Narruin. 

By Sir U. Palmer. The redeeming of 
the bond was on the 18th February. I re- 
ceived it ill October before. From Octo- 
ber to February, no other bond passed 
through iny hands for Us. 8,200. 

Bootchiah sworn. I have large deal- 
ings with Gooroovapah (produces his 
hooks). I received Ils. 7,000 on the 8th 
February 1831 from Pnupoo Chitty Nar- 
simuoloo. The book in which the notes 
are entered w’as taken by the police.* (The 
book handed to witness.) The Nos. of 
notes received are 1,1 11 for Us. 3,000, 
1,127 for Us. .3,000, and 7,219 for Us. 
.3,00), — total Us. 7,00). My gooinus- 
tall took dow n the numbers in niy pre- 
sence. A Company’s bond was returned. 

I cannot read English. I have no entry 
of the bond. (Mr. Lazar’s Bond handed 
to witness. ) 1 cannot sny wdiether this is 
the bond. No. 1,127 w'rs paid into the 
treasury on the same day I received it. 
Cross-examined. Vcncatniiaraiii Chitty, 
iny goomiistuli, enters the notes. I com- 
pared the entry with the notes. 

Vencafarain Chitty .sworn. I am goo- 
mustuh of the last w itness. I received 
three notes from Narisimooloo— two for 
Us. 3,000 and one for Ks. 1 ,0)0. 

Nursoo Pillay swmrn. I am a money 
broker. I received from Mr. Morris, on 
the 22d or 2.‘5d January, a bond for Ils, 
58, .-KK). 'rids bond w-as jmrehased by four 
individuals, Narrain Doss, Jcevaii Mull, 
uiul tw’o others. I took no memorandum 
of the notes. 

By Sir 11. I^almcr. Tw'o days after I 
received the bond, the money w’as paid to 
IVlr. Morris. 

* This Is the witness who pTOv.inc.iteil berora 
the f;raiul jury, llis books were Ukvii charge of 
by the police. 

(O) 
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Veneaiaroy]oa sworn, I am a broker. 
I remember receiving money for a bond of 
Be. 58,000 from Jeevan Mull Lalah and 
three others. 1 received from Jeevan 
Mull Laluh himself Rs. 20,000 ; 10,000 
in bank notes and 10,000 in a check. I 
carried this money to Mr. Morris. 

Cross-examined. 1 received and paid 
the money on the 24<th January. 1 do not 
make any memorandum of notes. I made 
no other payments that day. 

Re-examined. The notes I received 
from Jevan Mull Lalah were never out of 
my hands till 1 paid them to Mr. Morris. 

Jeevan Mull Lalah sworn. 1 am a 
soucar or banker. I piircha.sed part of a 
bond for Ra. 58,000 and paid the money 
to Vencataroyloo on the 24th .Tamiary. I 
paid Rs. 20,600 and odd. The following 
notes were amongst these I paid — 4,119 
for Rs. 3,000, 3 882 for Us. 1,(K)0, 3,817 
forRs 1,000, 7,238 for Rs. 1,000, 7,219 
for Rs. 1,000. 

The Foreman of the Jury here said: 
‘‘ The native gentlemen of the jury, my 
lord, wish to retire for a few minutes; 
they say, they cannot contain themselves 
any longer.” 

After the jury had re-nsscmbled. 

Jaun Mull sworn. I am goomustah 
to the last witness. I made these entries 
(the hook from which the last witness had 
read the numbers of the notes being 
handed to witness). They are correctly 
made, 'fhe notes were paid to Venca- 
taroyloo. 

Cross-examined. 1 gave the notes my- 
self to Vencataroyloo. 

Liitchiiiee Narsoo sworn. I am a slirolf 
in the Siidr Adawlut Court. Audec 
Narrain, in February last, gave me a bill 
to get cashed. I went to the treasury and 
got Rs. 5.500. One note for Rs. 3,000 
and the remainder in smaller notes. This 
was on the 17th February. I delivered 
the money to the manager. 1 received in 
the evening from him Rs. 3,750 to lie paid 
to the cash-keeper at the treasury and to 
get a bill on Guntoor. They registered 
the notes. (A book was here produced 
by Vencata Soobaroyloo Chitty.) My 
name is here for Rs. 5,500. 

Cross-examined. Tlic prisoner gave 
me at the same time a bill for Rs. 3,000, 
which he said belonged to Mr. Lushing- 
ton. I saw them register the notes be- 
fore they gave the notes to me. I did not 
examine Ae notes with the register. I 
brought the Rs. 3,000 and paid it to 
Audee Narrain. I received ten or eigh. 
teen rupees less Rs. 3,000. Rs . 400 
was paid to some peon, and the balance 1 
paid to Audee Narrain. 

Re examined. I kept the Rs. 3,000 
separate from the Rs. 5,500. 1 delivered 
them separately to Audee Narrain. 'i'Jie 
numbers of the notes received for the bill 
were marked on the back of the bill. 


Vencata Soobaroyloo sworn. I am a 
writer in the general treasury. Nos. 4,127 
for Rs. 3,000 and 9,145 for Ks. 100 arc 
among the numbers given to Lutclimee 
Narsoo. No. 4,127 for Rs. 3,000 is 
amorkg the notes received from Bootchiah. 
No. 7,219 for Rs. 1,000 is also among the 
notes paid to Narsoo. Lutcheinee Nar- 
soo paid Rs. 3,750. No- 4,127 is not here 
ns part of this sum — 7,219 is not here — 
3,882 is not here— 9,845 is not here. 

Chedumhra sworn. I am a slirolT in 
the bank. I paid the proceeds of a l>ill for 
Us. 3 000 to Lutchumiah Narsoo paid 
Rs. 2,984 twelve annas : the numbers are 
entered on the back of the bill. 

The case for the prosecution having 
closed, 

Mr. Campbell submitted tiierc was no 
evidence to send the ease to the jury. 
The notes had not been proved to have 
been in the chest. There was no evidence 
to shew that they were ever in the chest. 
It was proved that Mr. Morris paid cer- 
tain notes to Audee Narrain; but there 
the cliain dropped ; there was nothing to 
shew that the notes had ever been got 
out of the chest ; and, as there was not 
one iota of proof to prove a larceny against 
the prisoner, he urged that the case could 
not be sent to the jury. 

Sir R. Palmer, however, thought the 
facts given in evidence on the part of the 
prosecution certainly rcfiiiirod some expla- 
nation. lie, therefore, did not consider 
himself at liberty to stop the ease. ' 

Some discussion here took place as to 
wbetber tile trial should be adjourned and 
the jury^ separate (it being six o’clock) ; 
but the jury expressed their readiness to 
go on. 

The prisoner was then told by the court 
that, as his counsel coidd not make any 
address to the jury for him. it was now 
time for him to offer any thing he had to 
say ill his defence himself. 

Audee Narrain here put in a short writ- 
ten defence, in which he said he had been 
surjirised to hear from his counsel that he 
would not l>e allowed to address the court 
for him. This was a very great hardship. 
It was no privilege to him to be told that he 
might address the jury in a foreign lan- 
guage. He had received a great number 
of notes and a great deal of money on ac- 
count of other individuals, as well as on 
account of the Company, and it miglit 
have so happened that he mixed the notes 
togetlicr, and did not pay Mr. Morris the 
identical notes paid at the treasury. He 
denied all knowledge of the robbery. 

Stephen Lazar, Esq. sworn. 1 depOiited 
a Company’s bond for Rs. 8,200 in dm 
Sudder Adawlut Court on the 4th N«>- 
vember 1833. I delivered it to the regis- 
trar. I deposited it as a security in on 
appeal to the king in council. Slmsha- 
gherry Row, a broker, in March last 



« 1)011(1 of H». 8,200 for priso- 
n#tf tQ wiiotn Ijc paid tJie proceeds* lie 
clQ 6 i not know the number of the bond. 
The purcbe^ier is dead. He saw no writ- 
ing on the bond beyond the indorsement. 

The bon. W. Oliver, Esq,, Member of 
Council, hud known the prisoner from 
1818 to 1882^ when lie lost sight of him 
altogetlicr. His general character up to 
that time was very good. 

Venka, prisoner's palanqueen- bearer, 
had been in his service for twenty years. 
It was always usual for prisoner to leave 
tile otticc after the workmen had left it. 
Two days before his arrest he went to his 
olfiec direct from his house, and from his 
otliee direct to his house. He went to 
J. Appasawiiiy's house the day before he 
was arrested. Don't know what he went 
there for; then he went to Vurdupali's 
house. 

This witness, in his cross-examination, 
evidently appeared to have been tutored ; 
but he at last came out with the truth, 
that his master went to Gooroovapuirs, 
Vurdapah's, and Appasawmy's. 

Shaike Meerum, a police diiifadar, em- 
ployed in the Sudder Ada whit Court, de- 
posed that Audec Narruiti left the odice 
at.six o’clock in the evening of the 17th, 
and came there next day at the usual hour 
ill the morning. 

J. C. Murray, Esq., knew Audee Nar- 
rain from July and liad no reason 
to doubt Ills honesty ; on the contrary, 
he was always punctual in tlie extreme* 
He said, 1 thought him a very honest 
man.” 

T. V. Stoncliousc, Esq. odiciated as 
registrar of the Sudder Aduwlut Court in 
L8S1, and saw no reason to distrust the 
prisoner; his opinion of him was not uu- 
favoiirable. 

Sir yf. Palmer, commenced his charge 
to the jury at nboiit seven o'clock, and 
went thmiigli the whole of the evidence. 
He entreated them to give the case their 
most serious consideration, and conehided 
(says the only paper which contains a 
report of the trial) a most eloquent and 
most strictly impartial charge at about 
twenty minutes to nine. The jury con- 
sulted for a few mi mites and returned a 
verdict of tpiillt/. The court was crowded 
with persons of the highest respectability, 
and ” Sheva ! Sheva !” burst from every 
native present on the delivery of tlic ver- 
dict. 

Jult/ 17. 

Audee Narrain was placed at the bar, 
and the Chief Justice addressed the priso- 
ner to the following effect : 

“Audee Narniin : — After a long, labori- 
ous, and, I hope, patient in vcstigatioti of the 
facts of your case, you stand convicted of 
eiiibc/./lemeiit ; and 1 am confident that 
no person who was present on your trial, 
oi* wlio may hereafter read the iTpori of it. 
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can entertain tJie shadow of a doubt upon 
the justice of the conclusion at which. the 
jury arrived. Of the jury who presided 
on your trial, satisfactory I trust it will 
be to your own family and to the public 
to know, tJiat among them were some of 
your own countrymen ; satisfactory to the 
former, because they must be convinced, 
that had there been any circum.stanccs in 
your favour, they would not have been 
passed over ; uiwl satisfactory to the pub- 
lic, inasmuch as they cannot fail to dis- 
cover, tiiut liowever painful it may be to 
a native juror to bring in a verdict of 
guilty against a man of your caste and 
consequence, yet that the duty, the para- 
mount duty, he owes to society will out- 
weigh every other consideration, and hav- 
ing sworn to give u true verdict, will do 
so without fear, favour, or affection. Of 
the nature of the offence and the necessity 
there is, unless the bonds of society arc to 
be swept away, to inflict upon it the ut- 
most severity, 1 need not here remark ; 
hut if in any case the severity of the law 
does not deserve the slightest rcliixation, 
it is your c^e. It is your case, whether 
we look to the extent of the crime ; it is 
your ease, whether we look at the respon- 
sible situation you held ; it is your case, 
whether we look to your rank and condi- 
tion in life, for you must have known the 
extreme heinoiisncss of the offence ; and 
last, not least, it is your case, from the 
atrocious attempt, on your part, to cast 
the blame upon the shoulders of an inno- 
cent man. You endeavoured, by an act 
of the blackest malignity, to flx the crime 
upon another, who, had you not failed to 
support your statements, might have been 
reduced to ruin, disgrace, and banishment. 
And what was your motive ? That there 
was an angry feeling between you. Under 
all these circumstances, the court would 
be wanting in its duty, both us regards 
the administration of justice and the 
puiiisliineiit of the guilty, if it relaxed one 
iota of the extreme severity of the law. 
The sentence of the law is, and the court 
doth adjudge, that you be transported to 
Singapore for the term of fourteen years.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RAJAlf OF COORO. 

Dr. Birch, assist.-siirg. Sf>th rcg. N.I., 
has sent to one of the Madras papers a 
statement of facts respecting the character 
of the ex-rajah of Coorg (wliom the Ma- 
dras press show a disposition to hold up 
as an object of sympathy and coinmiscrn- 
tion) from which we extract the following : 

** Tins country (the Coorg) was wrested 
from the iron grasp of 'I'ippoo by the Bri- 
tish, and restored to the ex -rajah’s relative 
by the latter power, by whom its safety 
was guaranteed, and on whose protection 
former rajahs relied w*ith a confidence by 
no means misplaced. But Vccrajunder^ 
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giving himself up to debauchery and the 
evil counsels of his minister Buswapah^ 
passed hia time in folly and wickedness. 
He entered into the intrigues of the poligar 
of Nugger, and protected the adherents 
of tliat rebellious chief, whose nephew, 
Koongal Naig, was one of the leaders of 
the Coorgs at the Buckli Durwazee. Then, 
to relieve himself from the importunities of 
such friends and relatives as wished to 
point out the bad consequences of his 
lolly, in abetting the treason of those plot- 
ting against British authority, and pro- 
voking the just indignation of that power, 
by the detention of the sacred person of its 
envoy, he adopted the despot's fell plan of 
murder, in which he found a ready co- 
adjutor in his minister, Buswapaii, \vho 
delighted to inihruc his hands in blood. 
Accordingly, the ex-rajah slaughtered 
nearly all his relatives not very long ago. 
This was averred liy those who acknow- 
ledge that they had interrc'd the victims. 
To establish, therefore, the truth of this 
assertion, it was deemed essential that the 
remains should be discovered, and to this 
end a committee was appointed, of which 
I wasrH ineniber. 

Tlie committee, having asseinhlecl, 
proceeded to the ground, attended by 
Chiniia Beswapah, the ex- rajah's brother- 
iu'law, tljc interpreter, Darasliah, a naig’s 
guard, and the Coorgmen who buried the 
murdered persons. Having gone out at 
the gate of tlic northern barrier, we were 
led by a narrow and intricate path through 
the jungle, until we reached a spot, which, 
when uncovered from fallen leaves, ap- 
peared to be considerably less 6rm than 
the surrounding ground, in which we were 
told that twelve bodies were interred. 

** The Coorgs began to dig, and after 
much labour cleared away a space about 
eight feet by eight siiperliciul, and about 
six deep, and dug up twelve bodies, and 
twelve separate heads. The skulls of some 
and the vertebrae of the necks of others 
bore evident marks of violence. Around 
all the bodies were strong ropes. The 
flesh was not wholly consumed, but in 
great part was converted into adipocire. 
On one l>ody was a pair of troivsers, which 
body was considered by Cliinna Buswapaii 
to be that of his brother, and on seeing 
which he exclaimed ‘ Had I not fled, 1 
should also have been in that hole.' 

. “ These, then, were the remains of 
persons who were brought there bound, 
and then decapitated and hurled into the 
pit. Having replaced them in their sad 
tomb, we proceeded to examine four other 
graves. In one we saw the body of a 
young female, said to have been a beauty 
of the seraglio, who was hanged on a tree 
adjacent, the mark of the rope being on 
the bough from whence she had been sus- 
pended. In anotlicr was found the body 
of a man ; in anolheir tliai of a child, the 


which It was Chinna Buswapah's ai^cni; 
wish to ascertain beyond a doubt, beckuse 
it was his oicn. His child had been seized, 
but its fate was only surmised until the 
astounding proof lay before him. In the 
next and last we examined, althougli not 
the last to be found, were the bodies of two 
women, one of whom was recognised by 
Durosiiali and Cliinna Buswapah as that 
of the Dewa Amajee, the ex-rajah's aunt, 
from her peculiarly -shaped forehead ; on 
seeing which, Daroshali broke forth into 
a rapturous strain of praise and regret, for 
she was noted for benevolence and intelli- 
gence. 

** From the condition of the bodies, it 
was evident that they were interred much 
about the same time, the period not being 
more distant than five or six months, or 
thereabouts ; thus shewing the ruthless 
and wholesale way in which those w'eic 
disposed of, who incurred the suspicions of 
the tyrant, whose minions implicitly obeyed 
his orders without conunent, silently 
seizing and destroying his victims at night, 
the only account of them being, th.at they 
Imd di.sappeared no one could tell how. 
In this way it is commonly supposed that 
many hundreds were disposed of." 

It is stated in the Afm/rns llemltl^ that 
when it became known to the inmates of 
the cx-rnjah*s liarem, that further attend- 
ance on the fallen chief was optional on 
their part, three only signified their readi- 
ness to accompany him. This he com- 
plained bitterly of, declaring that it was 
only on account of his women that he 
surrendered. 

transactions in KIMEUV. 

The Madras papers still teem w'ith con- 
flicting statements, from anonymous wri- 
ters, respecting the transactions in Kiincdy, 
and the operations against the Fittoory- 
dars ; in the course of which, the writers 
animadvert not only upon each other, but 
upon the agents in the transactions. It is 
much to be regretted, that no ofliciul or 
authenticated details of these transactions 
are published. The omission is not merely 
an unjust disappointment of public curi- 
osity, but leaves the characters of gallant 
and deserving men open to the innuendos 
of party scribblers. 

Extract of a letter from Madras, dated 
Aug. Our hot season was over 

some weeks back, and what a contrast 
between 18.S3 and 1834 ! A little of the 
rain w’C have had this year would have 
been a blessing in 1833. However, tlic 
misery is over; and, brought into imme- 
diate contact as I am with natives of all 
ranks, it is delightful to hear them exulting. 
I have tolerably satisfactory accounts before 
mu to prove that one-lifth of the pcoxde 
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died Inst year in Guntoor and other parts 
round about. We have now a beautiful 
climate ; the rains have cooled the air, 
and a fine cool season lies before us. My 
friend ■ ■ has had a severe liver 

attack, which was much aggravated hy his 
being obliged, during the worst of the 
land-winds, to accompany a wing of a 
regiment after a notel rebel, Pykaro^v. 
They, however, had a wild-goose chase, 
and my friend was driven back by the heat 
and sickness, which eventually upset him. 
In tlic mean time, our people captured six 
of Pykarow’s people, whom I have now in 
jail here ; and a zemindar, who rejoices in 
the name of Rumpah Boobatec, gave up 
poor Pykarow to us, the other day, and 
here he is. Thank God, he is the last of 
the blackguards, and people will begin to 
breathe more freely.** 

»OY ESTAllMSUMENTS OF KATIV!; C'Oars. 

** From the adjutant-generars circular, 
it appears, that government has it in con- 
templation to abolish the boy cstahlish- 
nicnt of corps A measure more fraught 
with injury to the service could not well 
have been devised, as tending to weaken 
the confidence and attachment of ouf 
sepoys, hy the abolishtnent of an excellent 
institution, to the advantages of which 
since entering the service they have been 
led to look forward, as a certain source of 
subsistence for their fatnilies, in the event 
of casualty to themselves; the establish- 
ment is of the most vital importance to the 
interests of the old soldiers, who, amongst 
the Moosulmauns especially, from having 
many iiioiiths to feed (I can instance a 
private trooper with fifteen}, are rarely able 
to lay by money, and consequently but 
too often leave their families totally desti- 
tute ; within my own knowledge many 
such, containing five or six individuals in 
each, arc kept from starvation by an 
orphan boy*s pension. Were the pro- 
s|)cctive abolition of pensions to the native 
soldiery in their old age, ever thought of, 
such would 1 believe hardly cause greater 
discontent amongst the privates than the 
proposed most ill-judged measure, the hare 
runiour of which lias at this station occa- 
sioned intense anxiety and alarm ; the 
higher authorities will, however, it is hoped, 
weigh w'ell the opinions of those whom 
they have consulted, ere carrying it into 
effect.*’ — Curr, Mad. Herald, 

MADRAS CLUB. 

Tlic annual general report of the com- 
mittee of the Madras Club was laid before 
a general meeting of the subscribers on 
the 2Gth June. 

Since the period of the last annual ge- 
neral meeting, the following alterations in 
the cslablishcd rules have been passed : — 

** That all persons belonging to the 
Madras presidency, eligible as members uti 


payment of original donation, lls. 70, shall 
be admitted honorary and occasional mem- 
bers at the signed recommendation of any 
two members of committee, on signifying 
to the secretary their desire of becoming 
permanent members at the next ensuing 
ballot. 

<< Tliat Rule X. par. viii, be modified 
thus : — * That all accounts shall be settled 
monthly on or before the 15th instant, or 
before leaving the house.’ 

The club at present consists of 1,340 
members, 849 of whom have paid their do- 
tions in full. Some few, recently arrived, 
have not yet paid up their donations ; the 
remainder arc paying them by instal- 
ments. The balance of donation still due 
amounts to Ils. 1G,59G : that of subscrip- 
tion on the 30lli of March, ll«. 4,a32, 
making a total sum due of Ks. 

A very debtiled statement of receipts and 
disbursements is appended to the report, 
whence it appo trs that the former amounted 
to lls.85,859, the latter to Rs. R4,9G8 ; 
leaving a balance in the steward’s hands 
of Its 891. 

At an extraordinary general j^mccting 
of subscribers, held on the 15th July, it 
w'us resolved tlint civil servants and mill- 
tary officers of his Majesty’s and the lion. 
Company’s services should be eligible as 
members on arrival in India, in lieu of, as 
hitherto, on quitting college, or being of 
two years* standing respectively. 

THE MADRAS ARMY. 

Orders have been received for breaking 
up the Jaulnah field force. It is to dis- 
perse immediately after the monsoon, 
which will be about the latter end of next 
month. Stuff officers arc to draw their 
allowances till January next ; but wc 
have beard no talk of compensation for 
the heavy loss that w ill be experienced by 
nearly every officer at the station in the 
loss of their houses. This is wc think a 
hard case, and wc trust that the comman- 
der-in-chief will give the subject his con- 
sideration, and establish some scale of 
rompensation on the breaking up of a 
force, that at least shall preserve its mem- 
bers from heavy and otherwise inevitable 
loss . — Moflras Herald, July 19. 

A Madras correspondent mentions se- 
veral important changes about to take 
plitcc in tlie Madras army. The light field 
division is to be removed from Jaulnah, 
and that station is to he abandoned. The 
Madras troops are to be withdrawn from 
Nagpore, and their place supplied from 
Bombay ; there is to be a general aban- 
donment of minor stations in all divisions, 
and concentration of the troops under the 
personal coinmand of general officers : and 
garrison staff is to he generally abolished. 
It is also supposed that the IIydral>ad 
subsidiary force will be united. The 
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writer points out scveriJ gross abuses af- 
fecting the lieaUti nn^ comfort of the 
troops, connected with the state of the 
barracks and powers of the commis. 
sariat, but these are matters which, we do 
not say, are wholly neglected^ but which 
receive far less attention than those 
schemes and arrangements, by which a 
miserable saving may be wrung from the 
straitened resources and diminished pros- 
pects of the servants of government. Who 
Is benefited by this false economy ? Is 
taxation lessened ? Is industry encou- 
raged ? Is the saving allowed to remain 
and ** fructify '* in this country ? On the 
contrary, every public burden bears as 
heavily at this moment as before the reign 
of economy commenced, and the resources 
of the country arc notoriously undergoing 
A gradual prreess of deterioration,— /itdta 
Gaa;., July 1*2. 

NATIVE ENGLISH. 

The Madras Gazette gives the follow^ 
ing as a genuine copy of a letter from a 
young native gentleman, in expectation of 
an appointment at the Madras police of- 
fice. 

“ My dear friend — I take the liberty of 
writing this few lines to you if you been 
aske to me before in the four days you can 
tell. 1 will ready to send to — — — rupees 
and besides turband^Now 1 got no ready 
to give my dear friend because why to my 
dear friend tookc my turband and hupper 
cloath therefore I have no my dear friend 
now you been aske the money now I am 
ready to married therefore 1 whont cx- 
pence my money now you dont be sorry I 
been tell so my dear friend.’* 

RASIAN TAMCV. 

The account given of this individual in 
our last number (p. 214), fiom the Madras 
Gazette^ turns out to be a gross exaggera- 
tion. It has led to various communica- 
tions sent to the other papers. A writer in 
the Madras Herald gives the following as 
the result of an inquiry made on the 
spot 

In January 1829, the southern dls- 
tricts of Travancore were in a state of in- 
surrection, so much so as to require troops 
under European officers to be sent there 
for its suppression. A party of the Nair 
troops was accordingly moved, and Veacata 
Row, the (then) dewan, accompanied it, to 
quell the disturbance and trace the origi- 
nators. After a full and thorough inquiry 
Vencata Row reported to Col. Morison 
liis firm conviction tliat Ilaman Tainby 
was tlie abettor and instigator of the whole, 
and proposed that he should be moved to 
Quiloo, which Col. M. approved of, and 
he was sent there accordingly. He has 
never been * incarcerated ’ or imprisoned, 
but lias ever been at perfect liberty to go 
wljercver be pleased, to receive his family 


or visit his fricmls whenever lie chose, un- 
accompanied even by a peon, being sim- 
ply required to sleep at night in the Than- 
mill Choultry, occupying a room twenty 
feet by eighteen, which was appropriated 
to his sole use. In consequence of peti- 
tions to the present dewan, he was a short 
time since sent to Trevandrum, and on 
signing a kycheet, promising future good' 
behaviour, permission to return to his 
country was promised him by the de- 
wan, so soon as the rajah’s authority 
(which the dewan intimated would be 
witliin two days) could be obtained, but 
that till then he must continue under his 
former state of restraint. Upon this, Ua- 
nian Tamby exclaimed, in a violent and 
threatening manner, * Let me see the man 
who will place Raman Tamby in confine- 
ment again;’ and immediately made a 
rush at the dewan : wlicn the hurkaras and 
peons, sprioging between them, saved the 
dewan from his violence and secured Ra- 
man Tamby, who was then put in irons 
and handed over to the court for imme- 
diate trial. No further violence was iiseil 
towards him than was necessary to secure 
his person, nor was any < whipping ' in- 
flicted. The result of hia trial reiiiaius to 
be seen.” 

In a subsequent Iferatd% another writer 
disputes the truth of the above representa- 
tion 

“ I deny,” lie says, “ that the soulheni 
districts of Travancore were in a state of 
ui5urr^cfio/t in January 1829* There was 
a disturbance in one adegarum (or division 
of a district,) and the dewan did proceed to 
the soutliward, with some Mallaylim troops 
and his guard of honour and one Euro- 
pean officer. There was a kind of inquiry 
instituted, in order to find out the parties 
who had plundered the Christians, burnt 
their houses and places of worship, Ac., 
when it was sagely concluded that the 
Christians had burnt their own property in 
order to blame others. T deny further, that 
it was ever reported to Col. Morison that 
Ilaman Tatnliy was * the abettor and insti- 
gator of the whole,* Coi. M. well knows 
that it was the supposed innovation in the 
dress of the Shanar w'omcn, that occasion- 
ed something like a riot — and not the re- 
sult of any instigation on the part of Ra- 
man Tamby, who was in custody at Qui- 
lon at the time. It is plain that if he had 
been guilty of any fault he would have 
been brought to trial and not confined for 
80 long a period unheard, until lately, 
when his case had attracted public notice. 
If he is not an innocent man, why endea- 
vour to show that his confinement has been 
of so mild a nature? If he had been 
proved guilty of instigating the people to 
insurrection, he would, 1 think, have me- 
rited a much severer punishment.” 

It has been further asserted that Ra- 
man Tamby is. a Christian of spotless 
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character on the other hand, it is affirm- 
ed that be is not, and never has been a 
Christian, but a disaffected, violent, and 
criminal heathen." Again, it is insinuated 
on one side, that the missionaries have had 
something to do in the affair ; a writer on 
tlte other side denies that they have had 
anything to do with the stateincnts pub- 
lished by Raman Tamby. This individual 
is said by one party to be a son of the late 
rajah of Travancorc ■ by the other not even 
to be at all related to the royal family. 
The charges allesed in the Madras Gazette 
against the resident of Travancorc, and 
Mr. Mackuy, the superintendent of police, 
are stated to be false and atrocious libels : 
the resiilcnt*s character “ bearing the im- 
press of upright and honourable feeling,** 
and Mr. Muckay's public services have 
been highly acknowledged and rewanied 
l)y his superiors.’* Last and most inipinv 
tantofall, the writer of the cotnmunica. 
tions in the Madras Gazette on this subject, 
who signs himself “ A Voice from Mala- 
bar,** i.> identified with the individual who, 
under the signature of the “ Kast-Iinlian 
Franklin,** published the atrocious invita- 
tion to wholesale assassination, which was 
a short time back the subject of a trial in 
(he Supreme Court. 

THE AHMY, 

A general court-martial, composed en- 
tirely of field officers, was to assemble in 
August (provided tlie witnusses could 
reach the presidency in time), for the trial 
of an officer of liigh rank in the army of 
this presidency, for observations alleged to 
have been made by him upon a subject 
connected with the lute trial. 

At Arcot, about a fortnight ago, a ha- 
vildar of the 2d Light Cavalry, having 
been charged with some minor offence, 
was warned of a regimental court-marlial 
convened to investigate his case, when 
he appealed from a native regimental to an 
European general court-martial, under a 
late provision. The court accordingly as- 
sembled, and the procectlings wore enter- 
ed upon ; but fearing, from the turn mat- 
ters appeared to take, that things were 
going against him, the havildar delibe- 
rately spat in the face of the officer sitting 
nearest to him. The members of the 
court stared at one another, paralzyed by 
.astonishment; the havildar, making the 
most of his time, regularly sanvd them all 
out, throwing his turban at tlie president, 
giving one of the memhers u punch in his 
victualling office, and spitting in the faces 
of the rest. The members of the court, 
recovering from their reverie of wonder, 
drew their swords, and in' a moment after- 
wards hnlf-o-dozen sabre points were pre- 
sented at the prisoner. The president, 
however, immediately desired their swords 


to be rctnrncd to thcir*sheaths ; when the 
havildar made a dash for the sword of a 
cavalry officer who was one of the mem- 
bers of the court. lie seized the hilt, ahd 
had partly drawn the blade from* the scab:, 
bard, when he w'as seized, liandcufTcd, and 
is to be tried for the mutiny ; but he de- 
clares his resolution to starve himself to 
death. A remarkable feature in this case 
is, that wlicn he was given his choice of a 
native or an European court to try him for 
the mutiny, he again preferred to be tried 
by European officers. Tin's, we believe, 
is the first instance of such conduct ever 
known among sepoys. — Mad, Gaz., Aue, 
10 . 

MR. (late captain) DICKINSON. 

IVIr. (late Captain) J. Dickinson, whose 
escape and dismissal from the army, as a 
deserter, were noticed last month, has been 
brought hack to the presidency and impri- 
soned in the fort. Ileing no longer a sol- 
dier, he will be tried in the Supreme Court. 


LUSUS NATCIl^i:, 

A native woman was lately brought to 
bed at Madras of a child with two heads. 
The infant w'as alive when born, but died 
in a very short lime after its birth. It has 
been preserved in spirits, and wc have had 
an opportunity of seeing it. The body is 
of about the natural size; the back and 
chest appear somewhat broader than usual. 
It has two necks, and the heads are of the 
most perfect formation. There is a very 
strong roseinbhincc between the two faces. 
On openim; the stomach, it was found to 
contain two livers. The mother died the 
day after this remarkable delivery. — Mad, 
Gaz.f Juti/ .‘JO, 

CASTE AMONUST NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

The Tanjore Christians, we hear, are 
persecuted in every possible manner by the 
missionaries, because they will not asso- 
ciate with Pariahs ! Our informant nicn<« 
tions that ** many who lived on pensions 
arc starving; the catechists, Sec, arc all 
turned adrift, and the native Christians are 
deprived of spiritual comfort f" And this 
for no other crime than that of refusing to 
associate and intermingle w'ith persons they 
have always looked down upon as (heir 
inferiors. A diflercnce is whimsically 
made between the European and the native. 
An European is at liberty to associate with 
wlioiiisoever he chooses. Not so the na- 
tive. If he be a Malabar Christian, it is 
imperative upon him to throw' o|)en liia 
doors to all mankind, and to evince his 
sincerity of faith, by hugging to his bosona 
men who have from time immemorial been 
considered the slaves of the Hindoos!*'—- 
Ibid, Aug, y. 
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ISomibaff* 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, July 8. 

The sessions commenced this day. Sir 
John Awdry^ in his chaise to the grand 
jury, , observed : — “I am not aware of 
any thing out of the current business of 
the sessions, calling for particular obser- 
vation from me, except the well-grounded 
hopes on which, as derived from recent 
experience, I have to congratulate the 
community, that the wise and liberal mea- 
sure of appointing natives of India to act 
as H.JVI. justices of the peace for this 
town, and of requiring the attendance of 
one of them whenever the court of petty 
sessions is to exercise the functions of a 
jury, is likely to be productive of all the 
advantages anticipated from it.’* 

Jily 11. 

Shewajee Mhadik, drummer in the 11th 
regt. Native Infantry, Balloo Powar, 
Hurranunt Row Kokate, sepoys of 
the same regiment ; Cunnoo Powar, 
sepoy of the 8th regt. N.l. , and Sheik 
Hubbeeb, soobedar- major of the 11th 
regt. N .1., were placed at the bur 
charged with highway robbery, having 
in open day, on the IGth April, rob- 
bed a coolcy, named Rhoju Jetta, of a 
bag containing Rs. 100 in copper. 

The Advocate General conducted the 
prosecution on the part of Government; 
Mr. Roper appeared for the defence of tiie 
soobedar- major. 

Tlie parts in this transp4Ction seve- 
rally imputed by the evidence to the pri- 
soners were as follows: — That the first, 
second, and fourth, hud actually com- 
mitted the robbery outside tlie lines ; that 
the third liad taken up the hug. when 
thrown over the rails by one of the fugi- 
tives, and carried it to the soobedar- 
major’s house ; that the soobedar-major 
was standing near, and said to the others, 

“ put the bag inside, you , and run 

to your quarters, as the line will be or- 
dered to tall in in case of any distur- 
bance that the soobedar- major subse- 
quently, on three several occasions, or- 
dered the sentry to deny that any one had 
passed his gate, which the first prisoner 
had ; that he had assured Lieut. WJiit- 
more, the adjutant, and Major Ottcy, the 
commanding officer, that no robbery 
whatever had taken place, as he must 
have known if it had. These were the 
chief facts adduced in evidence. 

The prisoners all pleaded not guilty ; 
the first adding, that what he had done 
he had done under orders. The soobedar- 
major brought the very highest testimo- 
nial to his character from many old offi- 
cers. The fourth prisoner, of the 8th 
regt., was not identified, and was acquit- 
ted. The other four were found yuUty. 

Sir John Awdry passed sentence in 
the following words : 


I do not mean to detract from the 
character of the native army ; but it is 
evident, if practices such as this day have 
been proved, are permitted, the presence 
of those lines so near the bazar may he 
productive of very great mischief. If, in 
broad day, men leave their lines, and 
commit highway robbery upon any de- 
fenceless passer-by ; if they are shamefully 
admitted into the lines by the sentries in 
face of hot pursuit, and their pursuers 
denied admittance, it must soon come to 
this — that the miliUiry character will 
suffer great disgrace, anti that the pre- 
sence of the troops on the island will be 
a nuisance instead of a benefit. I must 
not be understood to say that such is, or 
is likely to become, tlie case — I am very 
far from wishing to cast such imputations 
on the character of the arin^. Rut here, 
unfortunately, an officer high in autho- 
rity in the regiment — one whose power 
of revenging himself on those who might 
offend him, gave him probably more in- 
fluence over the men than any European 
officer, has been commanding a crime of 
this description. The knowledge that a 
person of his station sanctioned such pro- 
ceedings, must have bad an immense 
moral force in the regiment. The sentry 
was pressed, and the other men of the 
regiment who gave evidence were pres- 
sed, as to why they did not disclose what 
they bud seen ; and, tliougii they alleged 
nothing that could ahsohitcly justify their 
silence, yet their answers sufficiently 
showed that they could not, without ex- 
treme prril, make public the crime of 
their superior. This state of things is 
most unfortunate, fur it must have led to 
very great mischief ; it must Jiave pro- 
duced a system of favoritism under winch 
the bad would gain and the good would 
suffer ; it must have led to a system un- 
der which nearly the whole regiment 
would be familiarized with crime. TJie 
ordera of the soobedar major cannot 
justify the other prisoners ; .still, us the 
influence which his station gave liim, and 
the power he had of rewarding those who 
obeyed, and punishing those who dis- 
obeyed him, must have greatly influenced 
them, I mean to apportion their punish- 
ments with reference to that influence. 
Hunarnniit Row Kokate, the only part 
which you took in this transaction was 
carrying away the bag from the place 
where it had been thrown to the soobedar 
major’s house ; under these circumstan- 
ces, the Court, will only sentence you to 
be transported to the Isle of France for 
the term of seven years. You, Shiwajec 
Mhadik and Balloo Powar, were the per- 
sons by whose hands this outrage was 
perpetrated, and as such the sentence of 
the Court is that you be, each of you, 
transported to the Isle of France for the 
term of fourteen years, >YUh regard to 
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yoUf Sheikh Hiihbceh, it is extremely 
mortifyinp^ to see a fine old soldier, like 
you, lending the influence of his rank 
and station to convert the lines of his 
regiment into a den of thieves ; it is cer- 
tainly most deplorablei that a man of your 
station, and one bearing, through a long 
course of service, such a high character 
as it is evident you have borne, both from 
the fact of your uttaitiing to that station 
from your own merit, as from the high 
testimonies given in your favour this day 
by so many otHcers of mnk, should have 
been so dead both to common honesty, 
and to what ap])ears to he dearly che- 
rished by the native soldier, the honour 
of your regiment, us to have nctcsl in this 
inaiiiier. Had the case involved cruelty, 
or such violence us to endanger life, your 
life could not Imve been spared ; but, 
dee]) as are the other aggravating circum- 
stances in your case, yet as this aggrava- 
tion does not appear to exist. I tliink I 
may be justified in sjiariiig your life. The 
seiitciice of the Court is. that you he 
transported to the Isle of France for the 
term of your natural lifi*. The remainder 
of that life, instead of heiug passed in the 
honour and ease to wliieii you might 
otherwise have justly looked forward, will 
be spent in the toil of the most servile 
situation.** 

lliiring this address the soohadar ma- 
jor frequently interrupted his Lordship 
with protestations of his innocence, de- 
claring the evidence against him to have 
been a conspincy. The judge told him 
the jury had given a most patient atten- 
tion to a very long trial, and that, as far as 
he was permitted to express an ofiiiiion, 
he believed their verdict to be a right one. 

This unfortunate man h:ul served thir- 
ty-four years, ami had a very fine stildier- 
like bearing. Col. Hickes <leelared bis 
belief that he was one of the very best na- 
tive officers in the service. Thi.s *Mse, 
even among the jury who convicted liim, 
excited a degree of jiity and regret that 
we have seldom witnessed. 

Juh/ VZth. 

Thomas 'Williamson and .lAfTlli k Wil- 
liamson (father ami son) wen; indicted 
under the stnt. Geo. IV. e. 71, for the 
abduction of Kitty Challen, a ward of the 
Court, under 13 years of age. The young 
lady was stated by the counsel for the 
Crown to be oy no means eminent for 
her personal charms ; but she had a for- 
tune of CO, out) rupees. ’^ The elder de- 
fendant is a well-known bair-dres.scr at 
13oinl)ay. 

The young lady was called as a witness. 
It appeared that she was not baptised 
till u few days previously, " in order that 
she might be sworn !** Her ignorance 
and simplicity were apparent in her exa- 

* See the particulars of the elopement, last vol. 
p. 33. 
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mination ; she admitted that she left the 
premises of the lady with whom .she re- 
sided, and flew from the window of her 
bed -room into the open arms of the young- 
er defendant. TJie young lovers dashed 
on to a place called Angria's Colabah, 
wliere they were traced. While at this 
place, she said she wrote a letter to Affiick 
Williamson ; the younger defendant wrote 
the letter and told her to copy it : ** whep 
I was told to write the letter I said I 
wanted to go play ; on going to filay, he 
called me to write it, and .s;aid I might 
write a little and then go and play.** She 
W'as cross- examined by the defendants, 
hut nothing particular was elicited from 
her. Mrs. Tudman, who.se ])uj)il Miss 
Challen was, was examined at great 
length by the defendants, but nothing 
whatever tqipcarcd to afiord the smallest 
ground for the insinuations on their part 
that she was privy to the elojiemeiit. 

The cider Williamson made a very 
plausible tlefence. Several witnesses were 
examined with the view of contradicting 
the evidence for the prosecution. TJie 
jury returned a verdict of yuilty against 
both defendants. 

The sentence was as follows ; Thomas 
Williamson to be imprisoned in the House 
of Correction for two years ; during the 
first ten days and the last ton days of the 
second year to he keipt in solitary confine- 
ment, and during the rest of the time to 
he kept at hard labour; and Afllick Wil- 
liam.son to be impri.soued in the House of 
Correction for the term of one year, and to 
be kej)t at hard labour during tliat period, 

MISCPILLANEOUS. 

AJJOr.ITION OF DLTIKS. 

The Supreme ( Jovernment has sanc- 
tioned the two following measures at this 
presidency, namely, the abolition of the 
town duty of 4 jicr cent, (drawn back on 
exportation within a limited period), and 
the suhslitution of a fixed duty of 1^ per 
cent. ; and the nhulition of the vexatious 
system of transit or inland customs. One 
unifonn duty of 5 per cent, on the im)>ort 
and export of cotton, throughout the 
llornbay territorie.s, i.s to he suhstitutetl 
for the }nesent practice, which swells up 
the nite to IS and 20 per cent. 

.lUUK lAI. ESTABLISHMENT.*?. 

The Bombay Co wmr of July 29th con- 
tains the following account of bu.sine.s$ in 
the several civil courts subordinate to 
the Sudder Dewaiicc iV da whit of 13om- 
bay during the lialf-yeur ending Decem- 
ber 31st 1833 ; — 

Zillah Courts and Agents for Surdars. 

Original Jurisdiction . — On the 1st of 
July 1H.33, the arrear of suits amounted 
to 5,052; there were filed, during the 
following six months, 20.229; and, during 
(E) 
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the same poriofl* 20,717 were disposed 
of; of these 12.231« were decisions on 
their merits, 2,502 were dismissed on de- 
fault, and 4,458 were amicably adjusted ; 

I '40 suits were disposed Of by Kiiropean 
agency, and the remainder by the natives. 
On the 1st January 1834 the balance of 
Suits amounted to 4.504; of these 17 
suits only had been ])cndinj;f for more 
than two years, and 100 between one 
and two years. Tlie aggregate value of 
the suits disposed of was Hs. 21,45,230. 

Apjyellate Jurisdiction . — On the 1st 
July 1833 the arrear of appeals was 413, 
and there were filed, during the following 
six months, 1,304 ; of wliich .324 were 
from subordinate ICiiropcrin agency, and 
980 from Natives. During the same pe- 
riod 1,085 appeals were disposed of. Of 
these, the whole were disposed of by F.u- 
ropcan agency, save 3 by a native judge, 
in manner following : — From decisions of 
subordinate European agency. 132 were 
con finned, 29 amended, and 54 reversed ; 
and from native agency M8 appeals were 
confirmed, lk3 amended, 27 4 reversed, 
and 25 amicfibly adjusted. On the 1st 
January 1S34 the arrear of appeals was 
632 ; of these, not one was of two years 
standing, and 18 only between one and 
two years. 

Itn'cnuc Courts. 

Oriffiiifd Jurisdiction. — On the 1st 
July 1833 the arrears of suits was .>7.); 
during the following six months 551 were 
filed, and 025 disjioscd of ; of the latter, 
362 were decided on their merits, 122 
dismissed, and 141 amicably adjusted. 
47 of these were (li.s])oscd of by Eiiroj>ean 
agency, and 578 by native agents. On 
tlic 1st January 1834 the balance of suits 
amounted to 511 ; of these, 15 suits had 
been pending fur more than two years, 
and 45 between one and two years, Tlic 
aggregsite value of the suits dispo.scd of 
was Us. 1,. 36, 781. 

Appcllntc Jurisdiction, ^ On the 1st 
July 1833 the arrear of api>oals was .310; 
during the following six months, 12.>w(fre 
filed, and 135 decided hy collectors and 
sub-collectors ; of these, 126 were deter- 
mined on their merits, and 9 dismissed 
on dctault. Of appeals from the decision 
of assistJiiit collectors, 25 were eonfirmed, 
4 amended, ami 27 reversed. From na- 
tive agent.s, 31 were confirmc<l, 8 amend- 
ed, and 28 reversed. On the 1st .Tanttary 
1834 the arrear of appeals was .'KK), of 
which 105 bad been pending for more 
than one year. 33ie Siidder Dewaiiec 
Adaw’liit, in transmitting the report on 
the above subject to Government, accom- 
panied it with the following very just re- 
marks. 

This report of the gcnenil state of 
biisine.ss throughout the ziilahs will, the 
judges confidently hope, prove gratifying 
to the liiglit lion, tlie Go\ ernor in Coun- 


cil, l)oanng, as tlicy tliink it does, testi- 
mony of the industry displayed by tlio 
different functionaries in the several zii- 
lahs, Enrupoaii and Native, and showing 
the small number of appeals from tlie 
decisions of the Native Commissioners, 
wliicb are less than two per cent, and of 
which nearly one-balf were confirmed, 
and not one-tliird reversed in toto. The 
great cfticiency of the judicial .system of 
this presidency, ns exhibited in this and 
])revtoiis returns, will not fail to nttnict 
the notice of his Ijordsliip in council, 
it is a boast that can seldom bo made, as 
here, that, at the end of a year, during 
which 41,285 suits have been instituted, 
only 123 of more than one year’s stand- 
ing remained on the file; and that the 
decision of any cause may, if the parties 
desire it, be obtained, nearly if not as 
soon as their pleadings arc completed, 
'riie part of it, in which Native agency 
forms so pi‘iiif‘ipal a feature, and which 
(with the exception of much more limited 
jiirisdictimi, long held by natives in our 
old provinces) may yet bo considered ex- 
perimental, has, us the above remarks 
point out, provetl the wisdom of the 
measures tliat placed fliem in such impor- 
tant sitiiation.s. The ('oiirt has gcmeially 
had reason to aj)})rove of such of tlieii 
proceedings as have eoim? before it in 
appeal; ami ultliough, in the Duklian, 
and Southern Maiiiatta eoiiiitiy, some 
instances of impropriety have occurred, 
which in two cases led to dismissal Jrom 
otliec, the general character of the native 
judges stands high in its estimation. Ir- 
rcgulurity in jiroeeduns arising from igno- 
rance of our code aiul the practice of well 
regulated courts, will arise, where there 
may have been few opportunities of ac- 
fiuiring that necessary knowledge ; and 
it ought not to he surprising, if the native 
uiitliurities are found to relax when placed 
at great distances froin the eye of an ex- 
perienced judge, on whose practieal 
kiiowleilge ami watehful control, the j>ro- 
bity, the elfieicney and eharaeter of out 
native judges will greatly depend.” 

The report of tlic bii.^itiess done in the 
Sudder Dewanee Adawhit, has hereto- 
fore been animal. What follows exhibits 
the state of the file during the year 1833. 

It is proper to remark, that the judges 
of ibis court po.ssess general control and 
superintendenee over all Other, in crimi- 
nal as well as civil matters ; ami in their 
former eajiaeity hold a court of review, 
to whom eriminai trials of magistrates in 
the last resort an.* relerred. 'I’hey have 
also to make a circuit of the whole of the 
territories composing the presidency 
once every year, which is divided into 
tlirec portions, each visited at stated 
periods hy separate judges. 

On the 1st January 18.33, the arrear of 
apjical on the file of the Sudder Dewanee 
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Afiawlut> was and Mri were filed 

during the following twelve months; 
within the year, 177 appeals were dis- 
posed of, in which 94< decisions of the 
lower crourts were confirmed ; 8 amended; 
67 reversed ; 3 adjusted between the |Kir- 
tics, and 4 dismissed on defuiilt. The 
value of the suits disposed of 
amounted to lls. On the Ist 

Jiiniiary ISJt, the arrear of appeals on 
the files was 1(57; of whi(;h none were 
<»f two years’ standing, and (i.'l between 
one and two years. Irnlependent of the 
above, 29(5 applications for the adiiiissiun 
of special apjieals, were examined and 
«*jeeted. 


The CoviMiior has appointed a coiiiinis- 
consisting of the following fnnetiona- 
ries, besides honorary niLMiibers, for I he ge- 
neral siiperintmidenee of edin'alion in this 
colony, r/'c. presitlcnt, tin; arcluleaeon ; 
(•..r-olfiv.io iiK'inbers ; the treasurer, the 
auditor general, the government agent 
for ('olonibu, and the clergy resident in 
l^olombo. 

Subordinate committees will be esta- 
blished at the four prineipsil oiit-statioiis, 
to consist of the goverinnent agent for 
the j)n)vinee, the district jn<lge, and 
the clergy residtmt at the station. 

It will 1)11 the duty of the prinei])ul 
eoinmissloM at Colombo to laiperintend 
the seliool-establislimciits, generally, 
ihronghoiit the island, and to submit to 
the (•ovcnimeiit the measures tliey con- 
sider it expedient to adopt fur the esla- 
blishmeiit of efiicient schools and for the 
extension of ediii'iitioii. The eoinmittees 
at out stations will inspect the schools in 
the several divisions, and report to the 
central committee n])oii their edieieney 
and management. 

The second Malia iModliar (Mr. de 
Saram), a native, was appointed ailistriet 
judge on the fhli .Inly. lie died, how- 
ever, a few days after. 'I'lie ajipointineiit 
gave great satisfaction in tiie island. 

The Ohsurvt’r, .Inly I-j, says; 

The selection however hsis had its use, it 
has published to the world that liis Kx- 
eelleuey the (invernor is uf liher/i/ to ap- 
point indivifliials out of the service to 
jiiilieial oOices, and there eamiot be ti 
doubt tliut, having by this one a|>poiiit- 
inont admitted tiiaC fact, this situation 
and similar ones ns they may become va- 
cant, may be looked upon as prizes for 
the inhabitants of tiiis island to look for- 
ward to, as 'the honourable rdw'ard of exer- 
tion in the im])rovemeiit of their minds. 

A Government advertisement, dated 
27th May, notifies, that ** from anil after 


the 1st of April 18.‘kj, the export duty 
on all eimiamoii sorted under the go- 
veriimcMit of the lith August and 

wliieli may be declared to be of the third 
sort, will be reduced to two shillings per 
pound.** 

A prosecution has been eommeneed 
against the Colombo Observer^ for a libel 
against the superintendent of police (Mr. 
Oswin), imputing “ infirmity of temper ” 
to that oflicer. The ease w'as brought 
before the district eonrt, which declined 
it, on the plea of want of Jmisdietion. 
f)n the 2d August, at) applii'atioii was 
made to the Sn])reme < %jmt, by the de- 
puty king’s advocate, to file an e.t^officio 
iiiformutioii agiiinst (i. Winter, O. Rivere, 
and N. Rergman, the piirlics <‘oiineetcd 
with the Obse/nr. 'I'lie (^)iirt rejected 
the inoLinii on (he ground that the jurors 
w'ere diseliarged, and that there had been 
ample time to bring on the e.ise at a pro- 
per time. 

'riie Obsenw remarks, with some 
reason, that a civil action would have 
heeii a inueh more satisfactory and proper 
mode of dealing with the libel than an 
e.i'~v(ju:io infurmutiun . 

At a public meeting, on the .‘klJiily, it 
w'as resolved : 

“ That tlie inhabitants of Colombo, ob- 
serving with deej) regret that tlieir ]>ctitiuii 
to his Kxcellency the CJovernor, soliciting 
the abolition of the assessmi'nt-tux, was 
not laid before the legislative eoimeil, as 
prayed for, and did not nn'ct with that at- 
tention from his Ivvcelleney whhrli, in their 
o]>iiiioM, it merited ; — 

“ Resolvtal, that a petition be presented 
to the King in Coimeil, through his Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary for the Colonies ; and 
that a copy of the petition presented 
to the Governor do accompany the peti- 
tion proposed to be [ireseiitcd to his Ma- 
jesty. 

“ 'rhat inasmuch as the beiicfifs expect- 
ed to have resulted to this eoluny, by the 
const itiitioii of a legislative eoinicil, have 
not been realized, owing to the non-ap- 
pointment of the unotficial members ; — 
Kesolvifl, that the same he liumhiy 
repre.seiited to his Majesty, and cmbo<lied 
in the petition propose<l.” 

Rumours have of late heoii ailoat that 
there ap])eared some symptoms of rebel- 
lion on the pare of the Kandiaiis, in which 
several of their <'hiefs were implicated ; 
this report it wouhl seem is not devoid of 
foundution, for on Sinnlay morning lust, 
orilers were reeeivetl for tlie four eoiiipa- 
iiies of II. JM. (list regt., aiul two of the 
Ceylon rilles, to inaieh to Kandy ; in the 
afteriiouii, the latter and two eompanies 
of the former left, anil rea<*hed lleiierette- 
godtlo that evening; it was intended that 
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the remainder were to follow at 3 o'clock 
the following morning. During the night* 
however, an express arrived with counter- 
orders, and those companies which had 
left, returned to Colombo yesterday after- 
noon. 

We understand that government have 
been for some time in possession of infor- 
mation which required that much vigilance 
with secrecy should be observed, and, 
from the decided steps taken, there must 
have been no doubt on tli.eir part of the 
olTencc imputed ; an act of madness, how- 
ever, or folly, on the part of the Knn- 
dians, which we have great didiculty in 
bringing our mind to conceive, after the 
liberal manner in which they liave been 
treated ; and were it not for treachery 
formerly exhibited, we should put no be- 
lief ill the reports abroad, but fancy that 
government hud been imposed upon ; 
as it is, wc cannot but h(dp expressing our 
doubts as to the implication of some of 
the parties arrested. 

We tiiidcrstuiid that, on Friday night, 
it w’as determined to seize on the ring- 
leaders of the intended revolt on the fol- 
lowing morning. Before day-light, the 
houses were surrounded by men of the 
Ceylon regiment, andat gnu tire, twenty- 
three persons were taken into custody; 
amongst whom are several priests, the 
chief Adigar, some dessaves, and ii native 
othcer of the Ceylon rifles. Onlerscamc 
down also to seize another orticor of that 
regiment in Colombo, who has been taken 
into custody. 

It would be premature in us at present 
to state any of the various reports which 
have reached us ; by our next w’e may 
learn more particulars. 

From the prompt measures on the part 
of government, and the counter ordering 
of troops, wc do not apprehend any fur- 
ther stir ; but we await with some anxiety 
information from the out-stations. — CvL 
Obs. July 22. 

The next paper contains no udditiunal 
particulars of this alfuir. 


Sbtngaporr. 

In the Court of Judicature, on the2*i<l 
June* the llccordcr, addressing the grand 
jury, noticed the subject of the bridge, 
in consequence of the grand jury having 
attempted to indict the Company last ses- 
sion for not keeping it in elhcieiit order. 
The jury, he said, had gone a wrong way 
to work, and if they still desired to bring 
the question to an issue, he would give 
Ills opinion of the law on the case. If 
the Company had voluntarily built the 
bridge, and had since expended sums in 
keeping it in repair, that did not render 
it obligatory on them to re-constriict it. 
No power on earth coiii<I compel them to 


do so. Ilis honor tliought that the pub- 
lic, who had derived all the benefit of the 
bridge, ought to contribute Cowards erect* 
ing a new one, unless any contract exist- 
ed by which the Company are obliged to 
keep up a bridge. In that ease, the ques- 
tion was different. As for indicting the 
chief authority here* he, being a judge of 
the court, was not amenable under any 
charge, excepting for treason and felony ; 
but if a government seiTunt could be 
found who has been known to have had 
any charge of the repair of the bridge, lie 
might be sued, and the question could 
then be brought to an L^sue. 

Ilis honor thence took occasion to re- 
mark on the great incflicicncy of the pre- 
sent charter of the court of judicature. 

Singapore papers have reached us to the 
17tli July, but they are barren of local 
intelligence of the slightest interest. 
Complaints are made of petty ])iracics 
and riiiirders by Chinese and Malays. 


The OJf/cial Gazette contains the fol- 
lowing sratement of the receipts and ex- 


pcntliture of the colony for the year 

Receipt. <. 

Customa 

Internal Hcveinu's 

'r.ixi^s tor Special purpoMi!^ .... llt,!)iJi) 
Incidental llevcnue amt lie- < 

ceipts l.VJUC 

Kxtraonlii).iry and ExtranccniH 
Htx'eipU aii<l Entries of Ac- 
count 


Total Itcceipt.^ 

KrpcnHiturii. 

Arrears of former years :ClO,rKil 

Current Civil Expense 

Judicial 'J7,>’*44 

Metlical .*{,a:t;} 

Ecclesiastical . . 4,u^l 

Seychelles 

Isle Curiciise 121 

M i-icelUineous Civil a2.01!> 

Current Military 27,l’Ai 

ExlrjumUiiary and Extraneous 
Disbiirsenieiits and Entries of 

Account 1.1,«4:t 

17"*J>^i» 


Deficiency C(j,(;r.l 


Ii]rr 0 ta. 

A variety of coinmunications, from per- 
sons in tlie suite of Col. Passmore, appear 
in the Anglo-Indian papers. 

The king lias been restored to health ; 
but the country is represented to be dread- 
fully disorganized. Malioiried Mecr/a, 
the present heir-apparent, these accounts 
say, continues in Khurasan, at the head 
of his army ; a wise policy, which, it is 
reported, he was strongly urged to adopt 
by his father, the late Abbas Meerza. 
He Is described ns brave, honourable, and 
attached to the Knglisli. 
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The statement of the aiTival of 6,00() 
Russian troops in the I’ersian caintal, 
appears to he unfounded. 

Mr. Fraser, the traveller nnd novel- 
writer, was at Tehran, on a mission from 
our government. 

Later accounts state that Mahomed 
Mcerza had marched from Meshed, with 
a strong force to Herat. In the preceding 
year, Ahhas Mcerza sent his sons, Ma- 
homed and Khosroo, with a large army, 
who had succeeded in imposing a treaty 
upon Shah Kamrun, the ruler of Herat 
(which has hecn dreadfully wasted hy 
pestilence and famine), whereby the latter 
agreed to pay £40.000, and to surrender 
Glmriaii to the Persians. The death of 
Abbas Meerxa, and the distress of tlic 
state, induced the chief of Herat to re- 
fuse to fulfil the treaty. Uo enforce a 
compliance, the Persian troops are once 
more invading this already de])opulated 
country. 

The Journal ilc St. Petersburghot Dec. 
G, annoinices, without comment, under 
date of Nov. Gth from Tabreez, the death 
of the king of Persia. 

The ('onstantinople correspondent of 
the Morning Herald confirms the fact, 
adding the following particulars : 

“ 1 have just seen important letters 
from Tabreez of the 8th November, stat- 
ing that, on the 24th of October, the old 
Shah died at Ispahan. At Teheran, ev'ery 
sword was drawn, and the sons of the de- 
ceased sovereign were preparing to dis- 
pute the succession of 3Iahommed, who, 
in the mean time, had been proclaimed 
Shah at Tabreez, and had been acknow- 
leilged as such hy the ambassador.s, who 
would accompany him to Teheran, to take 
possession of his throne. All his troops 
were being collected and sent off, with 
artillery, and he himself would proceed in 
a few days, lilood hud already llowcd at 
Teheran, and it is likely we shall hear of 
warm work there ; but the new Shah, hav- 
ing all the regular troops with him, will 
certainly come off vi<;tor, though the fine 
aiifl numerous cavalry of his rich and 
j)owerful uncle, the prince of Shiraz, may 
give him some trouble. One letter adds, 
* The new Shah is a heavy-headed indo- 
lent man, who neither troubles himself 
about the preparations nor any thing else.* 
'riiis is a poor character for one of whom 
60 much activity may be required ; how- 
ever, lie lias both courage and perseve- 
rance, as he showed in his lute warlike 
expedition to Khorasan.” 

Our information respecting the character 
of the new shah by no means supports the 
representation hero given of it. We have 
iimlerstood that he has much of the spirit 
and energy of his father, the lute Abbas 
Mcerza 


madiAltit of 

A Bombay paper, of the 17th .Fune, re- 
ports, that letters from the British resident 
at Bagdad announced that the plague had 
again broken out in that city. It shewed 
itself first, on the 14th of April, in a gar- 
den-house, near the town, nnd proved 
fatal to every iidiabitant thereof. From 
a subsequent letter, dated 12th of May, it 
appears that the ])lague had increased 
considerably, the deaths reported being 
seldom under thirty, and frequently ex- 
ceeding fifty daily. This was attributed to 
a Midden alteration in the weather, from a 
clear dry atinos[)here to dark cloudy wea- 
ther, with a southerly wind, the thermo- 
meter falling from 8S° to 70^ during the 
hottest ]>art of the day. The disease had 
been wry irregular in its contagious na- 
ture ; in some bouses, the persons at- 
tacked having only perislicd, while in 
others every soul bad been swept off. 

Another misfortune had befallen Bag- 
dad, which was near sweeping it from its 
place — the bank of the river bad given 
way, and it was only by a grand effort of 
all the inhabitants, headed by the pasha him. 
S(?lf, tliat a wall was erected, and the river 
lirevcntcd from entering the town, which 
at the date of the letter was still siiiToundeil 
by it, while boats were going from and 
coming to tlie place over corn-fields, &c. 


^ratiA. 

Extract of letters from Mocha : 

June 9. — “ We are now in the midst of 
wars and rumours of wars ; Ghezaii, Aboo 
Arish, and Loluia, have been taken by 
the forces of 3Iehemet Ali, and they are 
now inarching on to Hodcida, and arc 
liourly expected there. The Bedouins 
are determined to defend that town, and 
have sent nearly 3,000 troops to garrison 
it. An important action was fought a 
few ilays ago between the Bedouins, iiiider 
their cliief, Ilyal, and the Egyptians, un- 
der .Ali Ben Ilyder. The former had 
nearly .30, 0(K) and the latter 15,000 men, 
as^.i^ted by tlic Egyptian sipiadron and 
gun-boats ; the Bedouins were beaten 
with a serious loss. The mother of the 
former Bedouin eliicf (.Mi ben Magcttal) 
is collecting foiccs, and calling on the 
Arabs to assemble* and prevent the cap- 
ture of their country. She is represented 
as being rieli and energetic, and likely to 
occasion great resistance to Mcbcmct Ali. 
The governor of Mocha says, lie will give 
lip the town to the Pu<;Iia upon honourable 
conditions ; Init if it is attempted to turn 
him out of it — like a dog, to use his own 
exi>rcssion, — he will defend it to tlio iit- 
niost. Ibraliiin had arrived at Juddab, and 
was preparing to join the maritime force.’* 

June !I. — ‘‘We are informed by a 
secret mission from Cairo, that the Iinaum 
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of Senna has proffered terms of rcconci- 
liation, on any condition the l’a 9 ha may 
please to make, — even to the delivering 
up of the whole of his territory, and vacat'> 
iiig the reins of government on the arrival 
of any authority the Pa^ha may please to 
depute to receive it. An answer has been 
forwarded to this chief, the purport of 
which we arc at present totally ignorant 
of ; but the prevailing opinion is, tliat the 
subjects of Senna will not submit to the 
terms proposed by their chief- — and will 
even attempt to defend the place against 
his wishes — should circiinislimccs so turn 
out to retjniiv. The town of llodcida is 
hlockadetl by a Turkish vessel of war, and 
the llritish trade protci*lcd by one of our 
vessels (the Ti^^ris) ; the like precautions 
are taken ul Mocha.'* 

<rfjtna. 

AVe have received the Canton Unjhter 
to the y7tli May. It contains little local 
news. 

TJie Pekin Gazettes contain ciirsmy 
notices of bonier alfrays in v. hich Jhe mi- 
litary have been einj)lo\\(i, both on the 
Szechucn and Vnnnan frontiers. In ac- 
counts ot the latter place, the llunnansare 
distinctly mentioned, TIktc; are several 
papers concerning the i)revalence of piracy 
on the coast of Fuhkceii. The |>irates 
liave become so daring as t?ven to seize 
the government-boats cuiTyinggrain coast- 
wise. 

Extract of a letter from Canton, dated 
June 1 1 : — 

“ Teas have advanced a little lat<'ly, 
and the last advices from the bohea dis- 
tricts aniiouiiec a partial failure of tlie leaf 
of the plant : this may or may not be true, 
the Cbincsc say they believe it to bo cor- 
rect ; hence the slight advance. 

“ The authurifics have not made up 
their minds as to the reception to he given 
to the supcrinleiident ; they are waiting 
with great anxiety, and much will dei end 
on his own conduct. They will probably 
send the Hong mcrcliaiits to him in the 
first instance, to wlioin I trust he will 
hehavc with great comtesy, hut not per- 
mit them to say one word on business, A 
reference will then be made to Pekin hy 
the viceroy and otliers, and should this lie 
the case, the first superintendent should 
order the frigate fie comes out in to pre- 
pare for a trip to the Yellow Sea, and pro- 
ceed to the Imperial palace, there to state 
our grievances to the Emperor himself, 
and demand redress. If this is done in 
good manly style, it will do good, and 
cannot do harm.’* 

Aiiotlicr letter, dated 23d of June, says 
— “ I am sorry to say we have had an 
jniiiidatioii of the river for the last forty- 
eight hours, greater than the oldest (.'hiiic.se 


lias any recollection of, and the water is 
deeper by seven inches than it was in 
August last, when so much property was 
destroyed,** 

^t,tm 

Ily the arrival of the Jlnnntfmvde from 
Ihiiikuk, the (ith nit., news has been 
brought of the entire defeat of tlie Siamese 
army, whicli hail been sent some time 
since against ('ocliin-l^hina. It appears 
that the Siamese were at first very sne- 
ecssful. carrying every thing before them, 
taking and sending into slavery a great 
many natives, also eaptiiring treasure to a 
large aiuoimt in the course of tlieir prt>- 
gres;, into ('aniljodia- lliii before they 
reaehed tl.e i-iiy of Snigon, the Goehin- 
Chine-e assemhlerl an army, wliieli, al- 
tlioiigh inferior in force to that of the Sia- 
mese, attacked and drove tin ni hack with 
grc jit loss, turning tlii'ir homeward ii-trcat 
into a complete! d .'feat. 'fhe}' readied 
llankok about the 1st of IMay. 

1-Vmn the same soiiree intoiniatioii has 
lietai received lliat the Christians in Co- 
chiti Chiiia had been suspected of having 
been actively coneerned in the late iiisiir- 
reetioii against the reigning king of that 
country, who has i xpelled tin* Christian 
missionaries, and most of his Ciiristiaii 
bubjects. Several of the missionaries have 
arrived liere in the Runn//nu,lc. 

Another account, furnished to ii.s from 
a private letter, ilated llankok, the I2tli 
May, gives the same information, hut 
more in detail. It mentions that the Sia- 
mese wert; alile to overcome Cainliodia, 
as the king and timid inhahitaiits (led on 
their arrival, and olfered no resistance to 
their invasion. The Siamese placed Prince 
Ilong-him on the throne, and proceeded 
to attack the seu-porls of Cochin-China 
with their maritime torees. They siicv 
cceded in taking possession of four of 
them, for the alleged purpose of placing 
them under the authority of Ilong-him ; 
but on advancing, both by land and by sea, 
towards Saigon, tlicy encountered a deter- 
mined resistance from the Cochiii-Chi- 
iiese, at Yang-nao, and lost on the water, 
during the engagement, nine of their ves- 
sels, with u great nutnher of men, as also 
more than 2,100 men on land, ineludiiig 
thirty putty mandarins. They were thus 
obliged to retire precipitately to Chanti- 
bon ; the Coehiii-C’Iiinese again took pos- 
session of tlieir ports, and re|>laeed the 
former king on tlie throne of C'airihodia. 
'I'hc Siamese remained at C'haritibon only 
the time reijuired to build a strong stock- 
ade, as they were afraid the Cochin-Chi- 
iicsc would attack them there, and, having 
comdnded tlie work, the ])raklang and liis 
forces set out on their return to Siam on 
the JOth April. The prakluug brought 
with him u iiuiiiber of slaves picked up iti 
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(he expedition, besides V.MVi Coehiii-Chi- 
iiesc clmstiiitis, yoiiii^ and old, who had 
fle<l (heir own country to avoid the rigor- 
ous persecution of their king. The se- 
cond in command, Pliya Metao, had also 
retreated with his detachment, innrh dis- 
appointed at not having taken Cochin- 
China. He considers tlie plunder of Cam- 
b alia as not sutlieieiit to satisfy Ins ambi* 
tion (avarice more likely) ; however, he 
li:is presented to the king '2 pJs. of g<ihl, 
•10 pis. of silver, 2*j() pis. earilamiinis, .TV.) 
pis. of cacao (cocoa), 70 pis. elephants’ 
tiHitli, one white elephant, and com- 
mon ones, while to the itraklang he has 
giv»*n three catties of gold. No «lotd)L he 
has reserved a liandsome portion of the 
spoil for himself. — Suuj. Chnm. Jut// 10. 

The Uulttt'itni Cnuritnl of the I0‘lh of 
August aiiiiouiices that the Governor- (jc- 
ncral liatl returned to IS.itavia, after an ab- 
sence of three months, in whieli time ho 
had visited all .Java and Aladura, except 
Ibintain and the Preang regencies. II is 
PxcelliMicy. it is said, tbiunl the most sa- 
tisfictory dispiisition in the princes and 
chiefs of Java, :ind in the people in gene- 
ral the spirit of lr;un|ndlily and satisfaction, 
which gener.illy rostdts from miUl institu- 
tions, a stale of incre.ising prosperity.” 

SiloOAtnta it)0lt<;iiij>6. 

.Abd.illali, the sultan of Johanna, . lias 
been restored to his government, a Dritisli 
ship of war (the 7Vi//t;«/e) having conveyed 
liiiii from the Cape of Good Hope to In's 
native laiui. His old enemy ( Itaniana. 
lock) had lied before (he arrival of the 
Trincu/a. 

NKW SOUTH WALES. 

1-A\V. 

Siijtrt'/nr Court, Jmu’ 11. — The court 
made absointe a ride for a criminal infor- 
mation against INlessrs. Slejiliciis and 
Stokes, joint proprietors of llie Si/ilnci/ //-•- 
raid, {'or a lilud against I\Ir. Ilaldcn. an 
emancipist, in the imMication of in.itters 
relating to the pa^^t comhict of 3lr. Ilal- 
deii. 

MISCr.I.l. A NKOCS. 

I'cmnli'. Knii‘j,rKints — Appalling as we 
have shewn tlie condition of many of those 
iinforttinate females to he, we have now 
rliscovered ih.it they have not only boon 
made the victims of delusion, but of as 
deep and black a system of e.vtortionatc 
usury as ever came under the public re- 
view. When wc assert that our informa- 


tion is derived from a most respectable 
cliannel, and that the legal course to be 
adopted tigainst those wretched I y-dii pod 
females is as summary and severe as the 
cajolery of the agents in I^ondon was bar- 
barous and unmanly, the pid^licmay place 
the most impicit reliance on our state- 
ments. 'i’lie regidalions for promoting 
female emigration stipulate that the pas- 
sage shall be at the rate of XI 7 per head ; 
of this Tlii was paid hy the Hritisli go- 
vernment out of the funds acquired from 
the sale of crown lands. 'I’liiis were the 
emigrants called uiion to contrihiitc £5 as 
the lialance. Some, who were able, did 
so: but those who could not, gave jiro- 
missory notes payable in the colony, not 
for X-> hut forXlO, thus charging KM) 
per ce'ii., or doubling the original debts, 
in Older to hriiig some scores of women 
here to experienco disappoint ineiit and tie- 
slniction from ahsoliite flespair. Those 
hills were given under the express con- 
tliiion that the parties should not be here 
predated for payment until comfortably set- 
tled ill life, and in a condition to pay. 
Among some of those wlio became deb- 
tors to the agents were many po»)r girls of 
from fourteen to twenty ye.'us of age. In 
accepting the bills, they, moreover, were 
ol)lige/l to give a note stating their ages to 
be above twenty-one, in order to bar any 
legal incapc.city which might he pleaded 
against the transaction. — S'jdnci/ (/a'.., 
Mni/ 22. 

VAN DrE.AIKN’S LAND. 

MISCKI.I.ANKOUS. 

land Ttronlalinux. - -’Yhc fatal measure, 
which cut otV all our prosperity, was the 
iiijudiciuus abolition of gruntimj crown 
lands, wliicli, when it was first intro- 
duced, every man of thought in the island 
uiianimoiisly condemned as injurious to the 
colony. The only iiidiicemciit to a rcs- 
jiectuhlc Kngiishmaii to emigrate, with 
capital and a family, was the gift of his 
bit of land, in proportion to his capitid ; 
ami had that inducement remained, some 
iiiiiidrcil thousand of acres, now lying 
waste, would have been located and 
brought under cultivation and improvo- 
iiient. 'I'lie icgiilatioii, which prohibited 
free grains, abolished that inducc'ment ; 
and, notwithstanding the e.vaggerated 
iiiisivjireseiitatioMs of (hose coiiiieetod 
with the hi line government, as to the 
value of land, and the political fraud at- 
tempted under the sophistry of a minimum 
price, as if all lands were so valuable, and 
that a groat portion were more so, John 
Lull was not to he caught. He never 
sell.s ail}' thing iimler value Iiimself, and 
does not like to give more money than 
ho obtains money’s worth, e.speeially by 
“ buying a ]iig in a ])oke.” The result 
has been, as aiinouiiecd by the demi- 
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official joumftl, the editor of which has 
access to nil “ state papers,** that ““ no 
new fnnn has been taken in the bush, by 
any original settler, since the present 
system was adopted, with the solitary 
exception of one half-pay officer, who re- 
ceive<l the commutation of land in return 
for his retirement from the service.**— 
Colonist. 

Aborightes , — The Hobart Town Courier 
contains the following account of the 
progress made in civilizing the aboriginal 
natives on Frnider*s Island, through the 
nncci'ising zeal and exertions of Mr. Dar- 
ling, the commandant : ‘‘ The colony 
there is composed of 110 blacks besides 
the white inhabitants . They arc altogether 
a most happy and contented race, gradual- 
ly acquiring iiidiistrions aitd usctViI habits. 
Each little fartiily has abut for itself, built 
l)y their own hands, with a fire-jdaceand 
window. They have tables, cltairs and 
bedsteads, imitating ns closely as they 
can the customs of their white associates. 
The females attend to tlie dome.'^lic 
duties, keeping tlicir little homely par- 
loiii-s clean, washing their elutlies, S:\:. 
which they do a.s well as any white wo- 
man. Mr. Darling had ititended that 
each hut should have a separate garden 
nttachetl and fenced round, but siicli is 
their cordial and unanimous feeling, that 
in breaking up and cultivating the soil, 
planting, lioeiiig and digging the j)otatocs, 
they could not be restrained from working 
togethcr,which they did with great energy, 
moving the hoe to the tune of one of their 
wil<l melodics.” 

Decay of Timber . — The .s;une paper 
sayi.: “A remarkable phenomenon has for 
some time been taking place in the interior 
of this island, especially in the higlier parts 
having an eastern exposure, in the death 
or decay of whole forcst.s of that species of 
eucalyptus commonly called the black 
gum. Various conjectures have he<Mi 
formed to account for this singular fact. 
Some suppose that the seasons have re- 
cently undergone a change, and that tlie 
climate generally of the island is becom- 
ing colder and less genial, and conse- 
quently that such plants and trees as laid 
already reached the verge of their climate 
are necessarily cut off a certain extent, 
just in the same way as the she oak f ca~ 
suarina eguiselijoliu j and the cherry tree 
f exocarpus enpressiformisj are not found 
growing beyond a certain height on the 
hills of the interior, or us the growth of 
the gum trees may he seen from Hobart 
'I own on the side of Mount VVellingtoii 
to be limited to about the height of 3,(300 
feet from the level of the sea. Others 
suppose that as these trees grow and arc 
principally found to die off in plains and 
level places, .surrounded with hills, and 
knowing that the destructive morning 


vapours or fogs that in tl)c summer soaBOii 
especially prove so destructive to pota- 
toes, peas, and other tender crops, cutting 
off sometimes even wheat when so visited 
ill its tender blossom, that the same 
ponderous, cold affection of tlie atmos- 
phere resting in such hollow places oc<^a- 
sions the death of these trees.** 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

Letters from Swan River, of the IltU 
of May, state that the colonists were a 
little straitened for provi-sions ; hreail was 
7.U1. per lb.; Caj)e salt butter fid ; fresh 
beef and mutton Is. Gd. The colony w'as, 
how'cver, doing w’(dl ; the natives offered 
no molestation ; the breed of cattle and 
sheep in the plains beyond the hills w'us 
rapidly increasing. 

The J^nmes Pattinsnyi. with Governor 
Stirling and family and ahunt 100 settlers 
on board, arrived in King George’s Suimd, 
(Western Australia), on the 1st of July, 
to proceed to Swan River in a few days. 

A letter from King George’s Sound, 
dated irh of June, says — “ nothing cun 
equal the fineness of the dimate, and the 
country is beautiful. I |»urchnsed 1 5lKl 
acres from the GoveriuiUMit, at 5s jk*i* 
acre, equal in quality to most estates in 
Ireland of the same extent. Tliere arc 
many vallles near the tow'ii of miles in 
extent, without a tree to prevent the., 
plough being set to w'ork. and capable of 
protlucing any Crop, jMy wheat-staeks 
would not disgrace any farm yard in Dc- 
von.shire. but as yet J have no barn to 
thrash it in, nor a mill to grind it. I have 
been here nine inontlis, and we have had 
hut one day of really biwl weather. In 
this neighhoiiihood we have plenty of 
water. I found w’ater at the depth of 21 
feet, and aftenvards sunk another wadi 
neaicr the house, and found it at the 
depth of 1 7 feet, of excellent quality ; it 
has never failed, although this has l>eeii 
thcMlriest summer ever known. My me- 
rino sheep have thriven w’cll on the wild 
herbage of the country. Two months 
since I got -WX) Savon ewes from Van 
Diemen’s Land, and to-day, 75 ewes from 
Sydney, wdth excellent flour in cask.s, at 
2(»/. i)er ton, fine beef at .S^mI. per lb., and 
potatoes at 91. per ton. The country is 
very thickly wooded in most places.- We 
are now 713 persons here, besides tlie 
military ; w'hcn I arrived there w'cre only 
J7 persons. The natives ap])ear well 
inclined towards us, and make excellent 
servants for bringing w'ood and water, and 
that sort of w'ork. Tish is in great abund- 
ance here, purtieiilarly mackerel, whiting, 
salmon, but we are in great want of 
nets and liiujSv” 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India ITousc^ Nov. 26. 

A Special General Court of the Pro- 
prietors of East- India Stock was this day 
held at the Company's hoiisc^ in Leaden- 
hall-street. 

COMPENSATION TO MARITIME OFFfCERS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read — 

The Chnirmtni (Henry St. George 
Tucker, Esq.) .-raid : “1 have the honour 
to inform you tliat this court has l een spe- 
cially siiinuioned for the purjio.scof haying 
liefore the proprietors a letter fi*oin the 
right hon. the pres'dent of the Hoard of 
Commissioners for the Alfairs of India, 
cominunieating the Hoard’s decision upon 
the plan of the General Court for compen- 
sating the commanders and odicers of the 
tiiaritimc service, together with the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Directors thereon. 
Those documents should now he read,** 

The clerk then read the following pa- 
pers : — 

Letter from the Right Hon. Charles 
Grant to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man. 

** India Hoard, Nov. 12, 

'* Gentlemen, — I have the honour to acknow- 
Ie<ige the rereiiM of your letter of llie 27lh of la.st 
Aiifcust, and the arroinp.niyltiK copies of the pm- 
ccedliigsi of tlie General (.'ourl of J’roprietois of 
the l.'lth and 20th of that inonth, regarding the 
compensation wliicli should he fjivon by the Ka.st- 
Inilia Company to tlie coinniaiuters and otiicers of 
the maritime service, which procectlincs compre- 
hend the original plan of the Court of i)lrect(»rs, 
their l>lan as extended in consoipience <»f a refe- 
rence from the (Tenernl C<mrt, ainl the plan uhich 
that court has adopted. The Hoard regret that 
this ditlicult ipiostion sliould lie attonde*! hy a 
dittereiice of opinion hclween theC<Mjrlof Direc- 
tors, who are specially intrusted with the ma- 
nagement of the fiiianci.ll resources of the C»im- 
pnny, and the Court of Proprietors. On a full 
consideration of all circumstances of the case, in- 
volving, ns it does, the iiiterest.s of a most inm- 
torious class of men, tlie Hoard think it advisame 
that ail immediate measure should lie adopted. 
Taking as the basis the more comprehensive of 
tlie plans submitted to them— namely, that of the 
proprietors,— they arc of opinion that it is, with 
justice to all parties, susceptible of the following 
modifications and reduction- : — 

** The pensions to such comiuniiders and ofTicors 
ns havch^n ten years and upwards in the C'om- 
pany*s service, reckoning from the time they first 
entered the service to the tonnination of their last 
voyage, to be rerluccd one fifth. 'The pcn.sions to 
begin from the 22d April lim, ns to all officers 
who were not at sea in the season and 

from the 22d April Ifi.Tl, as to those who w'erc at 
sea In that season. Widows to receive niie-hnlf of 
their husband's pensions ; children the usual jiro- 
portions. No widow to be ciititlctl to a pension 
who WM not married previously to the 2lith of 
August laiil, nor any child whose parents were 
not married previously to the same date. The 
pensions to widows to cense on their marrying 
amin, and not to revive on their again becoming 
widows. The acceptance of apens'on under ibis 
arrangcm^it to bar all future claims upon the 
Poplar Fund. The gratuities to .such officers, 
have not been ten years in the Company’s service 
to be reduced in tlie same proi ortion as the pen- 
sions. 

“ The compensation, whether jicnsion or gra- 
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tiiity, to be given to such commarders and officers 
only as have liecn in actual employ in the service 
within the period of five years an* credent to the 
2flth of August Ift'W, upon their dorlaring that it 
wa.s their intention to continue to follow the pro- 
fession ill the maritime service of the Company. 
Hut no pension, or gratuity, to lx? granted to any 
person, uiile&s lie lias been, at least, two voyages 
in the service; and no claimant to receive comneu- 
s.itIon for a higher rank than that whicli he held 
during hir, last voyage. In the commutation of 
pensions and the coinpiitation of gr.ituitics the 
same rule aii<l rales to he followed as arc now ap- 
plied to the Com]>any’s coiT'iTTiercial servants With 
these mndiculini.s anti rciluctions the Hoard .sanc- 
tion the plan of tlu ]>r!)pi'ietors. 

** With respect to the third restdution of the 
proprietors, as the C( iirt of Directors may wish 
view to review tlie e.i.si’:i Cinnprised in that resolu- 
tion, ill reference to the settleircnl s'.inctioned in 
this letter, the Hoard ilo not t \ press any opinion 
on th(? subject at |.rcs'-iit.- -I have the honour to 
lie, geiillcincii, your most obedk nt servant, 

(Signed) “ Ciiaui.ks fiiiANi.” 


IMiiiiite of the Court of Diicctors, Nov. 
19 , ISIM: — 

** The Court of Directors proceeding to consi- 
der wdnt alterations should he made in their plan 
for compensating the coiniitaiiders of ships under 
contract, and the coininandcrs and officers of the 
Company's owni ships, in coii.scquence of the gr-int 
to them, in common with the commanders and 
ofitcers of the freighted service, of annuities and 
gr.atuities to the extent stated in Mr. Gram’s letter 
of the 12th instant. 

“ The court oliserve, that their jdan proposed 
to compensate the commanders of ships under 
contract, and of the Company’s own ships (the 
senior chief mate of the latter to he considered a 
commander), by the payment to them oftheuh- 


dennentioiied sums, vir .. — 


For five voyages 


f.Vir thri‘1* dittik 



I.'iir t u’ji ilit trt 


For one ditto 



It having been determined to grant to com- 
manders generally anmiilie.s r.f 2tM»/ each, the 
(Toiirt t>f Directors are of opin on that the present 
value of the aiiuuity of a cumni.mdtr, at the rales 
pri'scrihed by the Hoard (and in the case of the 
senior chi'd 'male of the Company's own service, 
the annuity of a chief mate) for the ]»eTU)ds which 
would h.ive hecii eccupied in the number of voy- 
ages endiraced in the hefore-mentioned aiiunints of 
ciimpensatioii, sliould lie deducted therefrom, the 
ilurat oii of a voyage being taken);,at fifteen 
months. 

“ The compeii'S.'it ion proposed by the Court of 
Directors for the otiicers of the Company’s own 
service, and that which was propo :ed Jiy them for 
lliconicors of the freighted service, was founded 
upon a general coiis^ideration of the degree in which 
e.ich class was Htlecte.1 bv the discontinuance of tho 
C^nnp.-iiiy’s trade, and the Court of Directors now 
think that the ofliceis of the Company’s own ser- 
vice .should receive, in addition to what they will 
get in ctmimoii with the freighted service, thedif- 
femicc between the sums proposetl in^the Court 
of Directors’ plan for them and for the officers of 
the freighted .service, respectively. 

•' Upon this principle the extra compensation 
to the Company’s own officers will he as follows, 
viz. 

Chwf Mntrs. 

The first for prom., cacli ;4'I,Bt)0 instead of je2,4no 

Two second l,(;od 2,2(NI 

Two third K.'itiU 2.1(N) 

Iteiiiaiiiiiig two 1,4IM) 2,000 


Second Mntrjt. 


Two first for prom., 

each 1,2<K) ... 


Two second 






Heniaining two. . . . 


.. .. iidtM) 

Surgeons 

. . . 

l.:f00 

O') 
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Third 

Turo first for .prom., each instcacl of XI .(MK) 

Two second (>5<i fNM) 

Two third filK) 850 

Two fourth 550 QUO 

Fourth 

Two first for.. -proin.j each 450 

Two second. 400 550 

Two third 350 5*^ 

Remaining two 300 *^50 

I’ursers aK) 450 

Surtfeon*» 

Two first for prom'., each 450 000 

Two second . 40() 550 

Two third 350 5«^» 

Remaining two 3»K) 4 «mi 

Fifth Mate lOi) i:<M) 

Sixth Mate .50 ■ 150 


^futshipmon. 

Having performe*! not less \ 

than foiirwoyages j 

Ditto two voyages SO 

Ctirprntrrs, 

Having ixjrformeti not loss'! 
than five voyages in the > KK) 
Company’s own service F 
Ditto less than five, but not i 
less th.an two, as carpen- > 50 
ter or carpenter's mate. . } 


10«4 

70 

150 

100 


Bwitswains nml Gunnerii, 

Having perfoi mail not less \ 

than five voyiiges f ^ 

Ditto less thari five and not > 

less than two > 

With respect to the oflicera of the ships with 
tmexpired contracts, the Court of Directors con- 
tinue to think that such ofiicers have no vesteil 
Interest, and that their claim to compensation 
rests upon no other ground than that of the oifi- 
cers of the chartered service generally.” 

The Oitoirmo/t said, the proprietors bad 
now before thorn all the iiiforinatioii which 


was necessary to enable (hotn to a final de. 
cision on aquostion which had caused them 
a41 a great deal of anxiety. ^Vith respect to 
the first branch of the subject, — the general 
remuneration of the service at largo, — they 
had heard wliat had boon dono hy the 
Board of Control. That body had modi- 
fied the plan proposed by the Court of 
Proprietors, and, with reference to it, they 
could now come to a final decision. The 
Court of Directors had thought it neces- 
sary, in consequence of the third resolu- 
tion of the General Court of the 13th of 
August lust, to take into special conside- 
ration the claims of commanders of ships 
whose contracts were unexpired, as well as 
the claims of commanders and oflicers of 
the Company*s own ships, and lliey pro- 
posed to bestow on them a certain pecu- 
niary coriipcnsation. The resolution of 
the Court of Directors of the 19th instant, 
which liad been read, would, he hoped, 
explain the principle on which the execu. 
live body had proceeded ; and he trusted 
that the ('ourt of Proprietors would concur 
in that resolution. With that hope and 
expectation, he should propose a inction 
expressive of the acquiescence of the pro- 
prietors in the arrangement made hy the 
Court of Directors. He ought, perhaps, 
however, in regular order (because he 
wished the whole case to be laid before the 


proprietors) to direct that a letter, which had 
Fjeen addressed to the Court of Directors 


by the commanders of some of their ships, 
together with the courPs determination 


thereon, should be read prior to his making 
his intended motion.— (//car, 

A letter, dated the 22d instant* and 
signed by Captains Fowler, Piddiug,*^an(l 
others, was then read. In it the writem 
F^xprcssed a hope that a more favourable 
scale of compensation would be awarded'to 
the olWcers of ships whose charters were not 
expired, ns the proposed scale was totally 
inadequate to the loss they sustained. 

On this letter, the Court of Directors 
had resolved — 

•* Tli.'it they hail fully coiisiilercd the claims of 
compensation set forth, anti that the court still 
ailhcred to the opinion coni allied in the miiiute ut 
the Ifith inst.” 

The Chairman then stated, that a paper 
which had that moment been received, 
since they came into court, on this subject, 
should noiv be laid before the proprietors. 

The following wa>< then read : — 

'* To the 1 lonoiirable the Court of Proprietors of 
Knst-li)dui Stock. 

** The respectful appeal of the Oflicers of the Ma- 
ritime Sei viio, whose clnirna are by the measure 
to be submitted to your Honourable Court, this 
d.'iy, excUiilcd from compen^iition for the de- 
stiuction of their employment, aiut for their loss 
of time and property cotisuineif In your servlcet. 
“ We, the umlcrsi.ijneil, on behalf of ourselves 
anil our excluded brother oflicers, respectfully 
pfotest against that part of the measure to be pro- 
posed for llie adoption of your Honourable Court 
this day, wliich Vimlts reward to oflicers unem- 
ployeil since August IHSrt, and iieg to appeal • to 
that gracious consideration which your Honour- 
able Court have so powerfully and efllciently 
evinced in favour of the maritime service. 

" Because,— the measure to be submitted to 
your honourable court this day, as a final mea- 
sure, is partial in its elTect, and cruel and unjust 
In prineinlc, inii<uiiucli as it limits compensation 
to those inaritiine scTV.<mts who have had the good 
fortune to be employed since August 1828, and, in 
effect, rewards the junior memtiers of the service 
at the sacrifice of your t>ld and meritorious officers, 
who have Ixi'cn, by a destructive system, ousted 
from their posts by more fiowcrfiil interests, and 
who have, in fact, been victimised on the shrine 
of patronage. 

** Because, — the proposed Tnc.viurc adopts an in- 
ference which is false and inciiiicliisive, inasmuch 
that nine-tenths of thoH* oiticers who have not 
been employtd since August 1828, owe it to the 
practice of permitting a creation of officers licyond 
the demand, which was in direct contravention of 
the pledge given to all maritime servants, of the 
permanency of the employment, its protection 
again.st want in old age and infirmity ; In return 
for which it claimed and received undivided alle- 
giance, and xealous perfonnance ofardiioii.s duties, 
at the sacrifice of time, fortune, and health ; anil 
the only security they held was the justly lioastcil 
faith aiid honour of associated British ir.erch.ants, 
whose flag the undersigned have hoisted with prldo 
and exultation. 

** Because,— the proposeil measure actually in- 
volves the anomaly of rewarding an officer, not 
in proportion to his merits or Icnath of service, 
but on the contingency of his good luck in obtain- 
ing employment ! .So that, if an officer who had left 
the service for twenty years had the good fortune 
to obtain employment since August 1828, he is to 
liarc the additional favour heaped upon him of 
receiving the compensation, while the indigent and 
unfortunate officer, who has been driven into exile 
after a faithful service of forty years, and who 
has actually performed the meritorious set vices- 
for which others take credit. Is left to perish under 
the false a-ssumption that he voluntarily left the 
service, while the fact is notorious that he could 
not obtain employment because he was poor or 
friendles-s, or that his patron director, who had 
originally directed his views to the service, and 
Induced him to spend a fortune In the profession, 
had ceased to exist. 

** Because,— >thc line of demarkatioaor cxclu- 
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«lon has been drawn witliout our knowledge or 
concurrence, if not In direct violation and breach 
of faith in the Committee of Maritime uffleers, 
to whoee^care we did commit our respective cases, 
.and appears a contradiction to the declarecl 
purpose of your honourable court, under dale 
l3th August lg:)4 : which states that pensions shall 
be given to such commanders and offleers as have 
bgen tefi yuan and upwards in the Company's ser- 
vice, reckoning from the time they first entered 
the Service, to the termination of their last voy- 
ages but prescribc's no limit as to the time those 
servica may have been performwl. 

•• Filially, — because the underHigned fear that, 
if they neglect this opportunity of ap]>eal to your 
honourable court, the measure proposed will be 
made final and irrevocable, to their utter drstnic- 
tfon, to the di.sgraiv of the service, and to the dis- 
credit of your honourable court, on whose lib;:rally 
expressed humanity and justice tlie undersigm^d 
yet cfiiifide. 

(Signed) “ R.. Salisbury, second ofliccr : J. 
Drake, second officer ; Ch. Sivrac, second officer ; 
II. K. Wilkin.^on, commander; W. L. Pascall. 
commander; Tho^. Holton, tifird officer; James 
Scatchard, second officer ; Win. Randall, second 
olHcer." 

M L^oudon, Nov. 2n. nm.** 

Thv Cfitiirninn., — ** Now, gcntloinen, the 
papers heing all heforc you, it is necessary 
that a motion should be propose.).** 

Sir C. /’'orbi'n was procuediiig to address 
tlie court, when — 

The Chairnian sahl, he would he liappy 
to liecir the hon. haronet at the projier time. 
It would he more rt'giilar, in ihc first in. 
stance, to have a motion before the court; 
and, on that motion, any ob:>ervations 
might be made. 

Sir 6- Farlcs wished to know whether 
any proposition was about to he made as to 
the plau of compensation proposed for the 
general service ? 

The Chairnian said, he did not intend 
to propose any thing of that nature, 'i'liat 
point was settled by the Court of IVopiic- 
tors having given in a plan, which was 
adopted by the Board of (^)ntrol with 
certain modifleations. lie meant to pro- 
pose a resolution of acquiescence in the 
plan adopted by the Court of Directors, 
with reference to the resolution of tlie l:>tli 
of August. The hon. Chairman then 
moved — 

** That this court conomi in opinion with the 
Court of Directors, asexpresscMl m their minute 
of the IDth instant regarding the c<iin])ciisaiii>n to 
commanders of ships whose contracts arc unex- 
pir^, and to the commanders and olllccis of the 
Company's own ships.” 

Mr. Weeding congratulated thecotirt that 
the plan proposed by the proprietors had 
been adopted, though with modifications, 
lie would not dwell upon one or two 
points which caused him a feeling of 
regret, inasmuch as tlicy seemed to be 
departures from the principles which 
generally governed the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman lately at the liead of 
the Board of Control, lie was happy 
to bear bis testimony to tlie spirit of bene, 
volencc and humanity which characterised 
that right hon. gentleman's acts, and he 
was sure that Air. Grant must carry with 
him into retirement the pleasing conscious- 
ness of having used his opportunities of 


doing much good, and having gladdened 
the hearts of many. He (Mr. Weeding) 
never enjoyed so much satisfaction as when 
lie could commend the acts of the execu- 
tive ; but on the present occasion he could 
only bestow his coininendution upon the 
form of their proceedings. In substance, 
he was sorry to say, they had di prn ted from 
the course which he thought they ought to 
have followed. lie had hoped that tlicy 
Wfuild not have excluded from compensa- 
tion the othcers of ships having iiiiexpired 
conirncts, on the assumption that they had 
no vested interests. In his opinion they 
were fully entitled to com))cnsatioii, when, 
by the compromise into which the Com- 
pany had entered, their services were mo.-t 
unexpectedly dispensed with. He could 
not explain upon what grounds the claims 
of those ofliceis were disregarded. They 
ought to recollect that, by the third reso- 
lution of the Court of Pfoprietors, of the 
1:3th of August last, they flistinctly re- 
commended to the Court of Directors to 
consider the claims of the commanders 
and oflicers of those ships whose contracts 
with the Company were iiiiexpired. That 
he considered to have formed a part of the 
compromise, and he hoped th.it the Court 
of Directors would yet be induced to agree 
in that view of the case. Why, he wdshed 
to know, should the commanders of those 
vessels be allow’cd compensation, if it were 
denied lo the olKcers? Por what was 
compensation granted ? Was it not award- 
ed on account of loss incurred, in conse- 
quence of the cessation of the Company’s 
trade? A certain renuineralion was given 
lo the comm.'mders of those ships whose 
contracts were unexpired, on the ground 
that they had sustnined a loss hy the new 
system. To them so much per voyage 
was to be grunted, whilst remuneration 
was refused to the ofiicers who also sus- 
tained a loss. Could the ship, if the trade 
were continued, have gone to .sea without 
those oflicers? They certainly could not; 
and, if such wore the fact, why not fol- 
low up the principle fairly hy granting 
compensation to them ? Those officers, 
he insisted, were virtually appointed hy 
the Compiiny ; and, if they were so ap- 
pointed, why should you not give them 
that reward which their good conduct and 
meritorious services demanded? That 
these officers were appointed by the Com- 
paiiy was clearly sliewn by the by-law’s. 
What did the by- law, sec. (>, cap, 13, say? 
It ran thus : — 

" IleiTi, it is orilaincil, that the Court of Direc- 
tors shall, as soon as reasonably may l>e, from 
time to time, preserve and keep a list or register of 
all existing commanders and sworn olWcers, which 
have been, or shall be employed in the Company's 
European iiiariiie service ; except commanders and 
ofllrers who have been, or shall be dismissed or re- 
moved for misbehaviour, or shall have rcsigiieil 
and fiuitted the service : and all the cominaiulers 
and sworn otlicers of ships already built, now 
building, or hereafter to l>e built for the service of 
this Company, or taken up as regular ships, shall 
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be eefected firom such list or register i but with 
liberty to admit BeeroiRcera to the lowest ststlous 
of sworn ofilcers as the service may require, with 
the approbation of the Court of Directors, so as 
always to keep up a sufRcitAit number of commau- 
dersandoflicera regularly breil in tlie service.** 

What tvas tlie meaning of this ? It was* 
tliat any indifferent persons, Mr. A. or 
Mr. B., should not be employed ns oifi. 
cers, but that tlicy should be selected from 
a certain list regularly kept by the Court of 
Directors. Again, section 7 said 

'♦ Item, It Is ordained, that no commander or 
ofHcec shall lie sworn, or allowcti to bo employed 
as a commander or oflicer of any ship or ships, as 
afore.4aid. until lie shall have been examined, in 
the manner which hath been usual.'* 

(Here, it would lie observed, that the 
Company exercised a direct control and 
power over the appointment of those ofH- 
cers) 

** And shall be found and certifiwl to be duly 
qualified for the station he is to be employed in, 
according to the standing rules and regulations of 
Uie Court of Directors, respecting otHcers and 
domin.Hnders, now existing, or such others as they 
shall, ftrom time to time, make in this behalf : 
which rules and regulations shall and may, from 
time to time, be varied and altered, as circum> 
stances, in the jud^eut of the said Court of Direct 
tors, may re(|ulre.** 

Here the Court of Directors had complete 
jurisdiction and authority over these ofli- 
cers. Sec. 8 uidaiiied 

•• That the said Court of Directors shall, from 
time to time, make such standing rulm and re- 
gulations as shall appear to them to Ixi just and 
proper, to ascertain tlic pay and privilege of the 
commanders and oflicers to be employ oil in the 
Companv’s shins, as aforesaid, and the same shall 
be complied with by the ownens of the ships: and 
the owners shall lx:* restrained from remov ing any 
commander, or diminishing any pay or privilege 
assigned to any commander or uiHcer, after he or 
they shall have Ixxin regularly appointcil and con- 
firmed, without the permission of the Court of 
Directors.” 

Here, again, the most extensive power, 
with respect to these officers, was given to 
the Court of Directors, with whoso powers 
not even the owners of ships were allowed to 
interfere. Now, as the officers were tints 
virtually appointed by the directors, they 
ought to be included in the grant of com. 
peiisation. As he had asked before, what 
was the object of tlic compensation to be 
granted to the commanders? Was it not 
for loss sustained, in consequence of iinex- 
pired contracts not being fulfilled? The 
Company, if it bad so pleased them, were 
at liberty to carry on trade. But if, to 
answer tbeir own purpose, they bad given 
trade up, if, having taken their ovim 
choice, they Iiad abandoned eommercc, 
they ought not, therefore, to sacrifice the 
interests of those meritorious officers, who 
suffered by ti.c change. The very individuals 
who were now about to be excluded from 
special compensation, in all probability 
wanted it most, and had, therefore, the 
strongest claim to share the bounty of the 
Company. W^’iih regard to the comman- 
ders, he complained that the compensation 
allotted to them was not adequate to their 
claims. It would be easy to prove that the 


loss to a commander was ^8, QUO for each 
voyage, and it w'Otild be but fair to remune- 
rate them to that extent. Die general case 
had been provided for, and he thanked the 
president of the Board of Control for what 
iiad been done. But tliat w*lilch lie bed 
laid before the court was a special case,iitid 
was well worthy the consideration of the 
Court of Directors. If any gentlemen 
were present, who attended the court on 
the l.'Uh of August last, he would remind 
tliein that they were pledged, hy the reso- 
lution of that day, to see that the claims of 
the otflccrs of ships with uiiexpircd con- 
tracts should he properly considered. They 
either meant something or nothing by the 
third resolution. He should, therefore, 
retniiul them of the words in wlitcli it was 
couched, and leave them to decide, whe- 
ther the proposition of llio Court of Direc- 
tors was in accordance with it. The reso. 
lution ran thus : — 


" .3d. That, in addition to the foregoing 
scale of compensations to the maritime officers of 
the Coiitnany, this court recommends, that the 
commanders and officerjf of tfuMe ships whose von- 
tntfts with the Coinpttujt are uneTpired, le reason- 
ahtp v<inipensfited for the uon-pvrfornuince of the 
remnininft vopnges .* and that it be recommcniled 
to the t'ourt of Directors to make such additional 
allowance as may be deemed reasonable to the 
commanders and officers of their own ships, and 
to any other commanders and ciflicers who may be 
considered specially cntitlef I thereto, and to sub- 
mit ihe name to tins court.” 


He read this to shew what the Court of 
Proprietors had done ; and be should now 
move an amendment in accordance with 
that resolution, vh. 


** That this covrrt, adverting to the third reso- 
lution passed l>v them on the 1.3th and :!oih of Au- 
gust last, in whicli it was reicommeiided that the 
commanders .uidnirK'ers of those ships whtise con- 
tracts arc unexiiircd, sl'.nulri lie reasimably com- 
pensated for the non-peiformanceof their remain- 
ing voyages, consider the following scale no more 
tlian adequate to the justice ot’thc case: — 

“ IXimmander for each unexpired voyage. .^‘3,000 

f 'hief M.ate for ditto 5(N) 

Second Mate for ditto 400 

Surgeon 400 

Third Mate 200 

PurscT 200 

Fourth Mate lOU 

Assistant Surgeon IlMI 

Fifth and .Sixth Mate 50 

Midshipman 30 

Boatswain, gunner, and carpenter 25 


With respect to what the directors had done 
in the case of tlic Company’s own service, 
he (Mr. Weeding) did not wish to offer any 
observations. Ho should bo sorry, in any 
way whatever, to interfere with that regu- 
lation. His amendment did not apply to 
that part of (he proposition of the Court of 
Directors; it referred only to coinpcnsa^- 
tion claimed by officers of ships whose 
contracts were unexpired. He would have 
been ashamed to bring forward his amend- 
ment unless he had been convinced in liis 
own mind tliat he was right. Whether the 
court agreed with him or not, lie hoped 
the propriety of his intention would excuse 
him for the course he had pursued. If, as 
tic had stated before, the Company Iiad not 
relinquished commerce, they would have 
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V’orked out the full term of those ships 
whose cootreecs were unexpirecl ; anri, 
tlierefure, he was of opinion that tiiose offi- 
cers, wliOf in that case, would have been 
employed, ouglit to he compensated. 
These, shortly, were the reasons why he 
hmJ proposed his amendment. 

Sir C, Forbes observed, that the amend- 
ment applied to the whole minute of the 
Court of Directors, even that part whicli 
related to the compensation of the general 
service. 

Mr. Weeding said, his atncndincnt ap- 
plied only to the commanders and officers 
of those ships whose contracts were iin- 
expired ; the compensation to the general 
service was already the law of the land, 
and could not be altered by that court. 
It formed, besides, no part of the original 
motion. 

The Chairman begged to state, that he 
had made a motion, to which the hoti. pro- 
prietor had moved an amend iiient. The 
effect of that amendment would be wholly 
to supersede the original motion. If the 
lion, proprietor thought that it was prudent 
and proper in him to pursue that course, 
he had u right to do so on his own respon. 
sibility. lie (the Chairman) certainly 
would not retract his proposition. {Hear, 
hear !) 

Mr. Weeding said, he was aware of the 
responsibility wliich he incurred. Hut it 
should be observed, that his amendment 
referred to that part only of tlie proceed- 
ings of the Court of Directors, wiiich re- 
lated to compensation claimed hy officers 
of sliips whose contracts with the Com- 
pany ore niiexpired, and to prevent any 
misconception tliut. he desired to super- 
sede any thing in the original motion, 
whicli the court wished to stand, he pro. 
posed to add the following words to his 
motion: — “ And that this Court approve 
of the compensation recommended for the 
coinmanders and officers of the Com- 
pany’s on n ships. ’* {Hear, hear/) 

The Chairman said, that he still adhered 
entirely to the opinions wiiich had dictated 
the proposition of the directors, and no- 
thing that the hon. proprietor had advanced 
tended in the slightest degree to alter them. 
The lion, proprietor seemed to think that 
the officers of the ships under contract 
were entitled to the snnic remuneration as 
the commanders. Now, tlic very by-laws 
to which he liad himself referred, showed 
that there was n wide distinction between 
tlieir eases. 'I'he commanders W'cre regu- 
larly appointed, and could not he removed 
except for misconduct. Tiic officers were 
not appointed except for a parlicnlar voy- 
age. Tliey had no particular interest in a 
ship by which they could be reckoned os a 
part of the apparatus. The Company had 
no means of nseertaining who would have 
lieeii the officers for the unexpired con- 
tracts, and tlicrcfore could not award them 


any compensation. The hon. proprietor 
also thought the directors deficient in the 
remuneration assigned to commanders of 
ships with unexpired contracts. That was 
a mere gratuitous assumption, and he 
would suggest that the hon. proprietor lost 
sight of one small consideration — namely, 
that those coinmanders w'ere left at liberty 
to use their time and their services as they 
should think proper. This money was 
given, not for any thing done, or to bo 
done, hilt for the loss of a particular occu- 
pation, leaving it in the power of tlie in- 
dividuals to employ themselves, and to 
exert their talents, their time, and the su- 
periority which they had acquired in the 
Company’s service in any other way they 
pleased — perhaps, indeed, in the very same 
ships, in other circumstances, receiving at 
the same time a compensation for the loss 
of the advantage of the Company’s service. 
The directors had done w'hat they thought 
fair and liberal, after mature consideration, 
and he hoped their proposition would be 
adopted in another quarter. The court 
would now decide betw'cen it and the pro- 
position of the hon. proprietor. 

Mr. Fielder said, if he rightly under- 
stood the amendment of the hon. proprie- 
tor, he did not w ish to contravene the first 
part of the minute of the Court of Direc- 
tors, as to the compensation to be granted 
to the general service. The amendment 
only referred to the remuneration of offi- 
cers of ships whose contracts were unex- 
pired. 

The Chairman ^ — I am not hound to 
explain the hon. proprietor’s amendment. 
It will he for the court to dcciilc on it ac- 
conling to their own view,” 
jMr. Weeding ^ — “ Iiiiean my amendment 
to go to those officers of ships whose con- 
tracts arc unexpired, and no farther. I 
should be the la>t man in the w'orld to in- 
terfere w ith what has been done regarding 
the general compensation of the. service at 
large. The reasoning of the hon. Chair- 
man, that the Company had no means of 
knowing w ho the ollicers were that should 
be specially compensated, was not well 
founded. The sliips had officers attached 
to then), when the Company’s commerce 
was given up, and the contracts were 
sought to be dissolved. Tiiose gentlemen, 
therefore, were the proper persons to be 
compensated; and if the least doubt ex- 
isted on the subject, why not apply to tlie 
owners to place the identity of the officers 
entitled to compensation, beyond all ques- 
tion,” {Itenr, hear /) 

jVIr. Sweet . Divide the amendment.” 

The Chairman . — I cannot shape the 
lion, proprietor’s proceeding for him, nor 
can 1 put a coiistructioii on his amend- 
ment other than that wiiich it evidently 
Ix'ars. This amendment goes to super- 
sede our general resolution. If the lion# 
proprietor wishes to take tliat course he 
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may do so; or, if he chooses to alter it in 
any way^lM ^may take back his amend, 
ment^ imd> fhitno it Ms he thi nks proper. 

Observed, that the effect of 
tlie proposition of Mr. Weeding would be 
that the commander of a sliip, whose con- 
tract was unexpired, and who had three 
voyages to perform, would be entitled to 
£9,000, while a commander in the Com. 
pany*s' own service, having five voyages 
to perform, would be entitled to only 
^65,000. 

The original motion and the amend- 
ment of Mr. Weeding were then read. 
The latter was altered by the addition of 
these words : ** And that this Court ap- 
proves of the scale recommended for the 
Company’s own servants.” 

The Chairman said, he understood tliat 
thehon. proprietor (Mr. Weeding) wished 
to give effl‘Ct to that port of the original 
motion which applied to compensation to 
commanders and officers of the Company’s 
ow*n sbi])s; but he has superad<lcd to that 
a regulation fur commanders and officers 
of ships whose contracts are unexpired. 

Sir C, Forbes said, that he could not 
support .so large a scale as that proposed 
by Mr. Weeding; but if he or any other 
proprietor would propose a more mode- 
rate rate of compensation to commanders 
and officers of sliips whose contracts were 
unexpired, he should support it. lie 
tbou^it the compensation to the junior 
officers of tlie marine too small. It was a 
service of first-rate excellence; and yet 
young men of education, who had perhaps 
belonged to It for ten years or upwards, 
were to receive only £50. The expense 
to which those young men must be put 
in the course of their education, ought to 
be considered. 

Mr. Fielder was of opinion, that the 
.officers of the ships whose contracts were 
unexpired had a right to a liberaLcom- 
pensation. There was an existing solemn 
contract between them and the flast-Intiia 
Company. He always understood that 
the merchants of this great city, and par. 
ticularly the East- India Company of mer- 
chants, had always been noted for a strict 
uniform adherence to contracts, whether 
they proved bentficial or otherwise. This 
was the true character of the London mer. 
chant throughout the w'orld. And he did 
not expect that the East- India Company, 
affer such adherence to the British cha- 
racter for more than two centuries, would 
end dieir commercial charter and transac- 
tions with a breach of good faith, breaking 
a solemn contract, without due remunera- 
tion to the suffering parties. {^Hear, heart) 
The oncers of these ships had no reason 
whatever to suppose that the East- India 
Company would give up all trade, all ships, 
all merchandize, and entirely abandon the 
whole of their commercial pursuits; at 
all events, that the Company would not fail 


to stipulate for the ships, so engaged, to bo 
employed In the Indian and China trade 
for their full unexpired term. He would 
ask, was it to be imagined otlierwise, than 
that these large ships, built expressly for 
the China trade, would continue proudly 
to traverse the ocean betw'een the port of 
London, India, and China,—- ncvcrlhatany 
of them would be fated to rot in the 
Thames, or be broken up for want of em- 
ployment. — {Hear, heart) It might, how. 
ever, be said, that if the East- India Com. 
pany abandoned trade altogether, there 
might be ns great an exchange of pi oduce 
and of manufactures between the British 
dominions and Asia , as heretofore ; hut even 
supposing such to he the case, it must be 
recollected that all these ships, with all the 
officers, entirely belong to the port of 
London ; and ili.at the Ctiina trade, being 
thrown open, w'oiild not as heretofore be 
limited to the port of London, but ex- 
tended to every principal port of Eng. 
land, Ireland, and Scotland; and would 
not therefore the greater part of the trade 
be carried on by ships of smaller tonnage, 
and be owned and navigated by merchants 
and officers domiciled at the ports the 
ships respectively belonged to, and the 
result, consequently be, that these large 
London ships, with their Ltmdon officers, 
be divested of their accustomed employ- 
ment, and this occasionerl not through any 
fault of their owm, but sokly by the East. 
India Company’s abandonment of their 
commercial charier. (Hear, hear /) 'J'hese 
officers are allow'ed by every one to he a 
most meritorious class, well-educated, and 
brought up at a great expense to tlie 
Company’s particular branch of com- 
merce, the Indian and China trade; and 
it could not he iniagineil that, thus cir- 
cumstanced they could easily bring them- 
selves so far to descend, in life as to en- 
gage in ordinary trading or coasting ves- 
sels, tlieir ideas and habits being from 
their youth formed for ships and com- 
merce on a large and extensive scale, no 
less than the service of the East- India 
Company. All their future hopes and 
prospects in the Company’s service being 
thus blighted for ever, he really thought 
they had a peculiar and a very strong 
claim on the I'ompany’s bounty. (Hear, 
heart) He did not, however, wish to 
have the matter contested with either the 
Court of Directors or the Board of 
Control, for unfortunately there had oc- 
curred too many differences already, which 
he lamented as mucli as any proprietor, 
and he hoped no more would again occur: 
be sincerely wished for unanimity. It 
was for the benefit of the whole Company 
that there should be at all times n good 
feeling between the proprietary at large 
and their executive body. Yet he hoped 
that the Court of Directors would recon. 
sidcr the claims of these officers, and in 
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particular the claims of those officers who 
bad not completed two voyages in the 
Company's servicct as many of them would 
be found to be so situated as to render 
them worthy of peculiar consideration. 
In regard to the amount of the conipen. 
sations to the commanders of the five 
sliips in question, he deemed it but right 
to admit that he could not agree with the 
claim of ^9, (XX) for three voyages, when 
the commanders of the Company's own 
ships had allotted to them no more than 
J^5,0(X) for five voyages. Under all the 
drcumslnnces he thought he was only 
doing his duty in urging that this sche- 
dule of claims for compciisatioii should be 
reviewed by the Court of Directors, with 
the hope that they would allot such sums 
as would he just and proper to the officers. 
( Heart hear ! ) 

The Chairman said, a substantive pro- 
position had been laid by the Court of 
Directors before the Court of LVoprietors, 
and whether that substantive proposition 
or the amendment were carried, in citiier 
case the decision of that Court must go 
before the Commissioners fur the affairs of 
India for their sanction or rejection. 

Mr. 2'ivlning said, he confessed that he 
W'usa little sorry on this occasion, that any 
thing should appear hut the most perfect 
unanimity; because they now stood in a 
peculiar situation — such a situation as the 
court was not often placed in — a question 
of very great importance — a question in- 
volving large grants of money — had come 
under their consideration on a former occa- 
sion. The Court of Directors had taken a 
certain view of that question, while theCourt 
of Proprietors viewed it in a different 
light. The original proposition was made 
by the Court of Directors ; but the Court 
of Proprietors deemed it necessary to in- 
terfere, and to express their opinions and 
wi:»iies on the subject. Those opinions 
were very strongly hi ought forward ; they 
were argued to a considerable extent ; and 
he was sure that many proprietors (him- 
self amongst the number) were extremely 
sorry that any collision had occurred be- 
tween the Court of Pjoprietors and the 
Court of Directors. The proposition of 
Uie proprietors, on the occasion to which 
he referred, was ultimately carried by bal- 
lot. It was tiien submitted to the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India; and 
the Court of Proprietors must, assuredly, 
experience great satisfaction, when they 
found that their proposition was acceded 
to in a praiseworthy spirit of liberality 
and justice, (//ear, hear!) The Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, wish, 
ing to do that which was right to all par- 
ties, had, it was true, moditied the plan 
of the proprietors; but it was sent back in 
a form which considerably improved the 
situation of the maritime service in gene- 
ral as compared with what was originally 


intended. {Uear^ hear /) He thought it 
ought to be matter of sincere satisfaction 
and congratulation to the oouft that the ser- 
vice generally bad derjved .sqch; eq .emi- 
nent advantage from their ejcertigns. 
He believed there was not a member of 
that court wlio would nut l>e extremely 
glad if, with reference to evert/ portion of 
the service, an equally satidVictury result 
had been obtained {hear, hear / ) ; and 
fur his own part, he regretted that any 
braiicli of the service was not satisfied 
with the result in which their Idbours 
had terminated, (//car, //car /) Still, how- 
ever, he did not see how tliey could, after 
their proposition had been sent back to 
them, (so framed as greatly to benefit the 
general service,) entertain an amendment 
whicli disapproved and approved in the 
same breath. lie felt that they ought to 
be unanimous on this occasion ; and, he 
thought that, oii.u matter so iinportant, 
they ought not to receive the communi- 
cation, that their proposition was so nearly 
complied with, without stating in a decisive 
way, their approbation of the manner in 
which the general proposition had been 
received. With respect to other and pe- 
culiar interests, while he was anxious that 
every thing, not only proper but liberal, 
should be conferred on nil branches of the 
service, still he felt a difficulty in offering 
a hostile opinion against wlml the Court of 
Directors liad proposed after mature con- 
sideration. With respect to the points 
embraced in the third resolution, the 
Hoard of Control did not wish to interfere, 
and had left the subject to the Court of 
Directors. That body bad duly con- 
sidered the question, which was nut new 
to them, having been before them long 
previously. They felt every inclination to 
consider the claims of those officers fuvourr 
ably ; but after due deliberation they ex- 
pressed themselves firmly of opinion, that 
the course w hich they ouglit to take was 
that laid down in their minute. Now, he 
di<l not see any good that was likely to re- 
sult to the individuals concerned, by 
pressing this amendment on the Court of 
Directors, not for their consideration, but 
merely to he transmitted by them to the 
Hoard of Control. He regretted that any 
branch of the service should not be bene- 
fited in a manner commensurate with their 
wishes ; but still he could not allow such a 
feeling to interfere with that expression of 
satisfaction which the general result was 
calculated to produce. It was a question 
of great importance. The proprietors had 
found it necessary *lo step forward in aid of 
a meritorious body of men, and they had 
succeeded in securing for them a greater 
provision than was at first intended. The 
Board of Control had, in a great measure, 
conceded that which was requested; and 
though the Court of Directors, in trans- 
mitting the resolution of the proprietors^ 
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ted that they savr no necessity for 

altering their opinion on the subject, yet it 
must te a matter of great satisfaction to 
to the Court of Proprietors to know that 
the question was left to be decided by the 
fair and uninfluenced consideration of the 
Board of Control. ( Henry hear /) Though 
Mr. Grant, in his letter, observed that the 
Court of Directors were the proper organs 
for dealing with the financial aflairs of the 
company, still he had admitted ihc honour, 
able claims of the Company’s maritime 
officers, and had, to a considerable extent, 
acceded to the suggestion of the proprietors. 
This must be gratifying to the body at 
large, though it might not give satisfaction 
to every individual. Under these circum- 
stances, if any decided opposition was 
given to the proposition laid by the Court 
of Directors before tliein, be should 
deeply lament it. Ho did not think that 
those who wore favourable to such an oppo- 
sition were likely to get what they wanted. 
Jn his opinion it was vain to think that 
the Board of Control would, in this in- 
stance, disturb tlie resolution to which 
the Court of Directors had deliberately 
afiid finally agreed, {llear^ hear I ) 

Mr. Sweet apprehended that tlicy wore 
now in a legitimate course of proceeding, 
and that there was nothing in the amend- 
ment before the court or in that which it 
was his intention to move, which was 
meant to cast any, even the least slight or 
censure on the Court of Directors for the 
course which they had adopted. The letter 
of Mr. Grant said that tlie directors might 
revise one part of the resolutions, and 
from his declining to give any opinion upon 
that part, it might be naturally inferred 
that he thought that such would he the 
case. Now, with respect to the comman- 
ders of vessels, he would heg the court to 
consider the losses which they had sustain- 
ed. Was it not much greater tlian would 
be covered by the sum of 1,500. If he 
thought that that sum would cover their 
loss, he would not take the course w'hich 
be now proposed, but he would put it to 
the heart and feelings of every man pre- 
sent, to say whether a conrimander of an 
EasC-Indiaman would not lose much more 
than the sum thus awarded to him as 
compensation by the proposed regulation, 
and be would appeal to tliem w hether un- 
der such circumstances the compensation 
ought not to be extended ? In order to 
bring his view of the question more dis. 
tinctly under the consideration of the court 
be thought that a simpl| course would be 
the best. He would, tnerefure, after the 
amendment of the hon. proprietor ( Mr. 
Weeding) should had been disposed of, 
move as another amendment — 

•' That the compensation proposed in the reso- 
lution of the 13th of August last, should be in- 
creased in proportion to the increase made by the 
Board of Control in the allowance to ufiiccrs ge- 
nerally.’* 


The Chairman, — “ I will not now enter 
into the discussion of this question with 
the hon. proprietor; but 1 must observe, 
that lie wholly leaves out of sight that the 
commanders arc to have pensions, and 
that the compensation which they are to 
receive is only for the diflerence between 
what they received in the service of the 
Company and what they might receive in 
that of others. If no other hon. proprietor 
wishes to address the court on the subject, 
I shall now put the question.** 

Mr. Weciling wished to know' whether 
the amendment of the hon. proprietor was 
intended to supersede his? 

The Chnirman answ'ered in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. Weeding would beg to say a fewr 
w'ords before the motion was put from 
the Chair. He p’irticiilarly referred to 
what had fallen from the hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Twilling}, that any amendment now 
made nnri sent to the Board of Control 
would be inefrcctual. The hon. proprietor 
ought to have recollected that the same 
objection would have applied to the reso- 
lutions of the court in the month of Au- 
gust, which the court were now assem- 
bled to record the success of, and when 
they saw what cfTect these resolutions had 
produced, why should they doubt that the 
aineiidinent now proposed would be con- 
firmed elsewhere if it were adopted by 
the court ? lie, for one, had no doubt on 
the subject ; and ho tlierefore conjured 
the court to concur in his resolution. He 
now begged to direct his observation to 
the objection of the bon. director (Mr. 
Lindsay). The bon. rlircctor bad asked 
with a seeming degree of triumph, 
“ Would you grant to a contract captain 
^9, (XX) for three unexpired voyages at the 
rate of JC9,(XX) for each voyage, when yon 
only allow £5^000 to the captain of a 
Company’s own ship for five voyages ?*' 
To this he would answer, that the two 
things were quite distinct. The Com- 
pany w’ere bound to their contract, but 
not hound to their own ships, which they 
might have continued or discontinued at 
their pleasure ; but the contracts must be 
fulfilled or compensated. The owners of 
the contract ships were bound to give to 
the captains and officers of the ships a 
certain quantity of tonnage, freight free, 
for the iinexpired voyages. For their own 
purposes the Company obtained an act of 
parliament to enable them to dissolve the 
contracts on granting compensation to the 
ow'ners, and he now called upon them to 
complete the justice of the case by com- 
pensating the officers of the ships for the 
special loss of those advantages, which 
they, the Company, had deprived them of. 
Was there any similitude here between 
the claims of the captains of the Com^ 
pany’s own, and the captains of ships 
whose voyages were under contract and 
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iincxpiriid ? The Company could dls- 
pcnse with their own, ad libitum^ but the 
contracta must be fulfilled in some sha|)e 
or other. If the Company had been per- 
mitted under the regulations of the cotn> 
promiae entered into by commerce with 
territory, which bound them not to trade 
at all, Uiey would,, no doubt, as the cheap- 
est mode, have allowed the contract ships 
to finish their unexpired, voyages ; in that 
case the captains and officers would have 
derived from the service a much larger 
emolument than he (Mr. Weeding) pro- 
posed to give them. Unless the lion, direc. 
tor could point out that the cheaper way 
was to dissolve the contract and to com- 
pensate it, he could not understand on what 
reasoning he could justly oppose the pro- 
position now suhinitted. Under these 
circumstances he felt bound to press his 
motion, and should it be the pleasure of 
the Court to adopt it, he felt very little 
doubt as to the result, being satisfied that 
it would be found ellectual with the 
Hoard of Control. lie owned that he 
was rather surprised lo find any objec- 
tions from witiiin the bar to this course, 
and he regretted to find it come from a 
(juarter where lie had euiiHdeiitly looked 
for sympathy and co-operation. The hon. 
director had been in the inai ititne service of 
the Company, and from his cliarnctcr and 
services had raised himself in the estima- 
tion of the Company, so as lo become one 
of its directors. In that situation he had 
been long and highly esteemed, and he 
wished that he had einhrnced among his 
otlier estimable qualities the oppoi tunityof 
defending instead of opposing the claims 
of the maritime service. 

The lion.//. Lindsatj said, that the effect 
of the hon. proprietor’s motion would be to 
give to the commanders of tlio chartered 
ships for each of the three voyages of 

their unexpired cliarlers ; that wouUl he to 
award toeacli of those commanders /,y,CXX), 
while they gave only .fj.5,000 to the com- 
manders of the Company lor their five voy- 
ages. Was that a scale of compensation 
which the court were likely to a<lopt? 
The hon. proprietor had appealed to him as 
liuving been in the profession, and seemed 
to imply that he hud forgotten the merits 
of those with whom he had formerly asso. 
ciated in that profession. lie could assure 
him that lie hud not forgot the merits of 
that most deserving body of officers, and 
if he had to decide solely upon his know', 
ledge of those merits lie should find little 
difficulty in tlic matter ; but, as a director 
of the Company, he had duties to perform 
to others as well as to its officers. I-Je w'as 
bound by his oath, as well as by his incli- 
nation, to attend to the interests of the 
Company’s native subjects in India, ond 
he must look at the scale of compensation 
to be given, as well with rcd’erenco to the 
resources from wliich they were to be paid, 
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as to the merits of those to w hom they wciuj 
to be awarded. 

The duiirman.*^^* I can distinctly an- 
swer the hon. proprietor hy saying that the 
Company v ere under u mural contract to 
their own officers, as strong and as binding 
ns if it were under hand and seal. They 
had ascertain an interest in their expected 
voyages, and might have calculated on 
them (except in the possible case of re- 
moval for misconduct) with as much cer- 
tainty as the officers of the contract ships. 
These distinctions were, however, con- 
founded by the lion, jiruprietor.” 

The Hon. //. jy. I.,MelviU<^ expressed his 
entire concurrence in what had fallen from 
the hon. proprietor (Mr, Twining). 

Mr. SWi-'cl asked if Iii.s amendment were 
to liiTve precedence of the original inolioii. 

The Clinirnuni. — The practice of this 
court is tliat the original motion shall have 
precedence of umenilmeiits. The hon. 
pioprietor’s amcMidment may be siqier- 
se<led by tlie deci.sioii on the question now 
about to be put. The court may decide 
ngainst-tfjc amendment of the hon. pro- 
prietor (.Air. Wee(iing), or it may reject the 
original motion.” 

Mr. treedin^ contended, that the best 
practice in that, as in every deliberative 
assembly, would be to put the amend - 
first, the phi .-st, 
gihle, and most unpretending form of 
proceeding, (Z/rY/r, /) The practice 
of the General Courts in former clays, and 
for the most part, had been to put the 
qiieslloii in the form tlic ('hairman had 
jiroposed to j)ut it ; hut that did not alter 
his olijection. The sooner a bad prac- 
tice was set asiilc the better; and he 
would remind the conri, tliat on the me- 
morable occasion of the (K‘lil>eralions of the 
General Court on the compromise entered 
into with the government, many amend- 
ments introduced by ditlercnt pioprietors 
were allowed to have jneeedence cf the 
original motion in the discussions in that 
court on the question of the giving up of 
the Company’s ch.arlcr. 

Sir rclcr Laurie said that, according to 
Hatsell’s Parliamentary IVecedenis, tin: 
constant practice of the House of Coiri- 
iiions was to put the question on the 
amendments before that on the original 
motion. Indeed it would be absurd to 
have it otherwise. 

Sir C. Forbes said that the practice 
of the House of Commons was well 
known with respect to the form in wliicii 
questions were pm. When an amend, 
ineiit was movcd,*he Speaker put the 
quc.stioii, that the words proposed to be 
left out by the amendment stand part of 
the question ; if that question is cat tied in 
the affirmative then the amendment is con 
sidered to be lost. The original motion 
then stands where it did, and is put as the 
“ main question ” unKss there are other 
(G) 
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amendments to be proposed* These are 
put in the same way, and if any one of 
them Js adopted, it then stands part of the 
main question. Iii this way many amend- 
ments in succession might be 4et in or at 
least put to the vote. He Imd once seen 
a dieirarture from this practice in this court, 
and he was sorry for it. 

The Chairman,-^'*' T have not the ho- 
nour of being a member of Parliament, 
but I take the hon. baronet’s authority for 
what he states, and I take it for granted 
that the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons would give it as his opinion,- that 
this is the usage as I propose to put it. 
The manner in which 1 propose to put the 
question is that the words of the original 
motion stand part of the question. The 
court may, if it please, come to the deci- 
sion by wliicli the amendment may take 
place of the original motion.” 

Mr. ireeding. — “ It was true tli.at the 
Court might do so if it pleased ; but there 
would be this difliculty in that course, 
that in getting rid of the original motion 
they might let in the amendment. Now 
It was very well known that many persons 
might wish to get rid of the original mo- 
tion, though it did not follow that they 
were favourable to the amendment which 
immediately followed. This difficulty, 
however, would he got rid of if the amend- 
ment were pul first.*’ 

The Chairman . — ** I am cpiitc convinced 
that (he course wliicli 1 propose is, and 
has been, the regular practice of this court, 
and that much inconvenience was found 
by departing from it on a particular oc- 
casion.” 

Sir P. J.aurte surprised tliat (here 
should be any difference in the present 
day on such a point as that now before the 
court. If tliey had then met for the first 
time, such a point mi^lit, for u moment, 
become a matter of consideration, but 
be thought that even then it was one 
which would admit of very little dis- 
cussion. What ha<l been stated by the 
hon. bait. (Sir C. Forbes) might he cor- 
rect, and the matter might be fit for l*ar- 
liamentary tactics ; but for a set of plain 
merchants, there was a more simple and 
straight-forward course to go by. If they 
admitted the question on tlie amendment 
first, as he thought they ought, it would, 
if adopted, become the original motion, 
and would then be open to the approval, 
amendment, or rejection of every member 
of the court. If the contrary custom pre- 
vaile<l in that court, he was certain tiiat it 
prevailed no where %ut of it, and the 
sooner it was got rid of the hotter. lie 
would apjieal to the hon. director (Mr. C. 
Fergiisson), nho had had cor-siderahle ex- 
perience as a inomher of the House of 
Commons. « 

Mr. C. Fergusson was about to speak, 

. whan— 


The Chairman said, ** Before Mr. Fer- 
gusson gives any opinion to the court as Co 
the practice of the House of Commons, if 
it should be his intention to do so, I may 
observe that 1 have adverted to the prac- 
tice here, and I have just been infornied 
by official authority, by the gentleman on 
my left, that the invariable usage in this 
court (with the exception to which I have 
alludod) has been to put the maiii ques- 
tion first. 

A Proprietor said, that he had known the 
practice of the court for the last thirty 
years to be as the hon. Chairman had stat- 
ed it. 

Mr. Fielder said, that the uniform and 
constant practice in all other public bodies, 
where questions were pul to the vote was, 
to put the amendment first, otherwise, by 
collusion, wholesome amendments by 
other proprietors might he precluded. 

Mr. 7 'wining observed, that it was not 
(he first time that a very simple question 
jierplexed the Court. He owned that tlie 
impression on 1ms mind was that the 
amendment ought to take precedence of 
the origituil motion. 

After a few words from Sir C. Forbes, 
which were not distinctly heard where the 
reporters sat, 

Chairman said, “ The court must be 
aware tliat I have no wish to defeat the 
amendment in the course ivhicli 1 propose. 
My object is to adhere to what I under- 
stand to be the general practice of the 
court, and to avoid tlie inconvenience 
wliicli was found to result from a depar. 
tiire from that practice on one occasion, 
when it led to discussions which con- 
tinued for several days. 1 repeat, that my 
only wish on the subject is to adhere to 
what has been the general practice of the 
court.” 

The quc'^tion was then put, “ that the 
words of the original motion proposed to 
be left out stand part of die question.” 

Sir C. Forhes.-^*-*' Suppose the question 
now' fiiit should he carried in the affirma- 
tive, then you put tlie original motion as 
the main question?” 

The Chairman . — “ Yes.” 

Mr. Sweet . — “ Then suppose the amend- 
ment to be negatived, am I to understand 
that rny amendnient is not to be put ?” 

The fVirtiVwi«Ae.— “ Should the amend- 
ment he iiegMtivcd, then the original mo- 
tion will stand part of the main ques- 
tion.” 

The question was again put, that the 
words proposed to be left out stand patt of 
the question, and w.is carried in the affir- 
mative. Mr. Weeding’s amendment was 
consequently lost. 

'I'he original motion was now about to 
be put as (he “ main question,” when 

Mr. Sweet submitted that his amend- 
ment ought to be put to the court before 
the original inutiori. 
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. 'Sir P. Laurie also maintained, that 
the amendment ought, as a matter of 
right, to be put before the main question. 
As the practice of tlie House of Com. 
inons had been referred to, be might 
mention a case in which (during the dis- 
cussion on the Reform Bill) the house was 
kept dividing on ainendmcnts of the ** prc. 
vious question** until seven o'clock in the 
morning. Tlierc were not less than fif- 
teen or sixteen divisions on as many 
ainendiueiits, following each other in suc- 
cession ; hut this could not have been if 
the decision on the first amendment were 
to preclude any others. He w'onld not 
farther allude tJ> the occasion on wliich 
these divisions (o.ik place, ns it was now 
unnecessary; but he thought the case a 
strong one in favour of the practice for 
which he contended. 

Sir C. Juu-hrs c<nrohoratod tljo state- 
ment of the last speaker, and admitted it 
was, and he thought properly so, the 
practice, that when one amendment was 
negatived the main question was still open 
to any other which any member might 
think proper to propose. lie would again 
appeal to the experience of the lion, di- 
rector (!Mr. Fergnsson) as to the 
practice of the House of Commons in this 
respect. 

Mr. C\ Fergusson would admit that the 
practice of the court was as it had been 
stated by hishon. friend in the Chair ; but 
the practice of tlic House of Commons 
w*as to put the amend inent first, and every 
amendment wbicli might bo propo'^ed be- 
fore the original inolioii was finally di';- 
posed of. lie had no hesitation in gi%.- 
ing it ns his opinion that the belter prac- 
tice was to )iut the amendment first. It 
might be said that this cause might let in 
ten or twelve anicndineiits in succession ; 
and why not, if inciiibers lia<l such 
ainendinents to propose 'r* It was fair 
tliat every member should have a full 
opportunity of stating his opinions, ar.d 
of taking the sense of the court upon 
them. lie could see no objection to 
that course where ineiiibers cliosc to 
adopt it. lie was aware that the prac- 
tice was dlfTereiit in this court. He only 
stated the practice of the House of Com- 
mons, for which he could appeal to the 
greater knowledge of his hon. and learned 
friend the learned serjeant (Spaiikic), who 
sat at the opposite side of the court. Tii 
the case of a debate on the address some 
lime ago, five or six aniciuimciits were })ro- 
posed in succession ; but in some of these 
the motion was not to leave out all the 
words after tlic word " that,” for tliat 
would not leave words on which to take 
another amciidinent. Kacli amendment 
proposed the omission of certain parts, or 
the addition of certain words, Iiiit e.'icli 
amendment was put before the original 
Mitilioii was put to the vote. 
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The Chairman»-*-** The court has now 
heard the practice of tlie House of Com- 
mons, which I do not mean to dispute; 
but it is obvious that the general practice 
for which I have contended was to l>9 
evaded only by subterfuge, to which we in 
this court cannot have recourse.” 

Mr. Siueet disclaimed the application of 
the term ** subterfuge ** to the course he 
proposed. 

I'lie Chairman . — I am quite sure the 
hon. proprietor w'onid not resort to any 
subterfuge, nor do T think that he would 
wish that 1 should resort to one, .sitting 
here as 1 do. I now move tlial the main 
qiie-titiii he put to the vote.” 

Mr, Sii't'i'l said, he would take that op- 
portunity of siihiiiitting the motion he had 
already read, and let the court dispose of 
it as they pleased. He cotileiidcd that it 
was his right to move any amendment to 
the original motion, and that lie w'as not 
precluded hy the decision to which the 
court had come on the first amendment. 
All that had been decided by that vote 
was, that the amendment should not stand 
as part, or in lieu of, the original motion ; 
hut it still kit that motion open to any 
other amendment or addition. He would 
now move as an amendment, “ that all 
the words after the word ‘ that,’ in the ori- 
ginal motion should be omitted for the 
purpose of substituting these words, (the 
iioii. proprietor here again read the terms 
of his aiiKiidment which have been given 
above). 

oMi*. Fichlt r much regretted to tliifer with 
the hon, ('hainuan on the point of order, 
hut he felt it to he his duty as one of the 
proiirietary, to second the motion, wliatcver 
iniglil be its fate. This lie did on two 
griiiiiuls — his first was, on principle, that 
the amcndinent proposed hy the lion, pro- 
prietor, 3Ir. iSweet, r#ueht not in strict jus- 
lice or in sliict practice to have been thrown 
aside by the imule adopted with regard to 
the original motion and aniciulmeul. Se- 
comlly, that the elaims of the olliccrs of 
llie five ships under contract, and of those 
officers wlio had iU)t completed two voy- 
ages in the Company’s service, slioiild be 
reconsidered by the (kinrt of Directors. 
On the first ground he observed that, with 
the best attention he was able to give the 
subject, it certainly appeared clear to him 
that not only at other courts but also in 
the Court of Frtiprietors, in cases of mo- 
tion and of aiueiidincnt, the aiueiulmcnt 
was first put. 'i’lu>iigli he couhl only at 
that time particulni'ly point oiit as a pivee- 
dciil the practice occiiniug in last year’s 
debates on the subject of tlie Cliai tcr, yet 
he had some recollection that in the pub- 
lished debates of ITtM and of 181:> (all 
of which were of much notoriety, not 
only from the' subjects hut from the eini- 
neiit propiiettirs engaged in them), that the 
iiiiifoiiu practice of the Coin I of I’ropiic- 
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tor« at those periods watf to put the amend- 
uient tii'st. However the present motion 
in.iy ho disposed of, he must, with due 
ileference to the Chair, take the libcriy of 
repealing, as fur as liis own recollection 
servedf that in no one instance in a qties. 
tiun of iiiiportance, had he known, at any 
one board wliich he liud liad the honour to 
belong to, that it was otherwise laid down, 
than that the amendment should take the 
precedence of the ina.in question ; and 
ji.irlly upon this principle -- to prevent tlic 
possibility of collusion between the framers 
of motions and of the framers of amend- 
incuts, (as motions and amendments might 
be so concocted, tliat llioiigli llie motions 
might not give gciuTal satisfaction yet bo 
prcfemble to the amendments) *. and the 
whole so mai'ifigod as to exclude amciui- 
ir.cnts of a more bei’viici.il and satisfac- 
tory nature. It i.ppcaivd to him, liiat by 
i!ic mode of the amendment 

liist, full liberty would be given, in the 
event of its being lost, /or any proj)v:ofor 
to substitute another in its stead. On t'le 
one hand, proper measures with legiliinate 
discussion might be precluded; on the other, 
no evil possibly could accrue. In reply 
to w hat had been thrown out, that the mode 
of pl.'seing the amendment first might lead 
to other ameiidiuents witli .some 

di.'Cinsions, Iiev^ouhl lieg (o ir.quiro the 
Use of t!iet.e (|'Milcrly Courts of IVoprie- 
tors, and wl.vt!:er they were not for the 
express pisrp/oscr of having tr.altcrs of con_ 
scijuence laid* l.>cl‘in*e them-— lor the mt'king 
ir.qnirics, for inmlons, and for discii'isious ? 
Or for what tlher jnirpii.scs are the pr 
prietor.s four times a year convened ? He 
would ask, could it ha good in principle, 
or would it be common courtesy to tlse 
proprietary at large to lay down any motle 
w bieh would deprive any one proprietor 
from siibmilling an amendment to an ori- 
ginal motion, in order that it iniglit be 
fairly discussed by the whole Court of 
Proprietors ? (f/cr/r, henr!) On these 
grounds he seconded the motion. 

A iVoyn/i.Var (whose name we ditl not 
learn) rose to order. He observed that the 
Chairman having already stated that the 
practice of the court did not admit of put- 
ting any amendment Ut the original mo- 
tion (except as an addition) after the court 
b.id decided that the original motion should 
stand part of thcqiustion, it was not ne- 
cessary to take lip the time of the court 
by any farther discussion. 

The Cluiinnan. — I have already stated 
what 1 Ijclieve to he the general practice 
of the court as to the form of putting 
aiuciulmeiits. 'fhe court has alieady de- 
cided in its vote on the amend mc-iil ‘ that 
the original motion should stand )>ari of 
the <|ne:>tion and conTi.-.tcntly with that 
dteiaion I cannot now put an auicndmcnt, 
to have out Winds whii h the court has de- 
cided should umain part of the main 


question. The hon. proprietor*^ amend- 
ment can be put only as an addition to the 
original motion.** 

A Proprietor observed, that it was im- 
possible to put it as an addition, for it 
would make one part of the motion be at 
direct variance with the other. 

31r. Sweet did not press his amendment. 

The original motion was then put to a 
shew of hands, and carried by a large ma- 
jority — there being only three or four 
hands held up against it. 

The C/ifiirmati.—^** I move that this Court 
do now adjourn.” 

This was carried, and the Court ad- 
jiuirned. 


Tm:^ 1 -India House, Dec. 17. 

A Qiiarfcrly Cencral Court of J’ro- 
piieltus Ilf K :st- India Sfi ck was lliis <l.iy 
lii.dd at tl’.e Company’s linur^c in I.eadcn- 
hall-strcef, 

l • O M I’ A \ Y *S A C I v> r N r S . 

'I'lie iriiniitc.s of the la.-)! Court having 
been read— 

The Chairman (Henry St. Geo, Tucker, 
le(|.) said, “ I Iiave the honour to ac- 
quaint yiui, that, in ccuM’ipienco of the 
iion-'.irri vjd of the UoiulMy and ^ladr.'is 
accounts, the general statement, per com- 
putation, of llie Compai'.y ^ alDiii:;, as re- 
quired to bo laid before }Oij, in confor- 
mity with tlic by-law, cap. 1, sec. has^ 
not been j>reparcd so as to eonqdy with 
tijc direction of the said law.” 

1 r A Ll -Y I ; A It JJI V n ) K N I). 

'J'lie CJidirmun . — '* I have the honour 
to acquaint the (.'onit, that the warrants 
tor the payment of dividemls on the (’i.in- 
p iny’s stock, under the I Ith section of the 
act of the :kl aiiil-Jth William IV. cap. 
will he ready for delivery on Tuesday llie 
Gtli January next.” 

r.OMHAY customs’ DUTIES. 

The Chairman . — I have the honour to 
acquaint you, that, in conformity with the 
General Court’s resolution of the Jdth of 
.September last, an account of the annual 
amount of customs received at llonibay, 
and the amount of town duties and draw- 
back, are now' laid before the Court.” 

Sir C. Forbes thought that tiiosc ac- 
counts, as they were of great importance, 
should l>e printed. 

The Chairman said, if it were the wish 
of the proprietors, they might be print- 
ed ; blit, be believed, the last page con- 
tained ail that w'as rcqniierl, and the hon. 
Iiart. might have a manuscript copy of it. 

• O.'Uri’.NSATlON TO MAIIJTIME OPriCI. JiS, 

The Chairman . — * I have the honour to 
acipiaim the Court, that, since the laal 
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meeting, the Court of Directors has received 
two letters from tlic Rt. Hon. Charles Grant, 
having reference to what was proposed to 
be granted as compensation to the com- 
manders and olliccrs of the Company’s 
own ships, and to tlie commanders of ships, 
tiie contracts of which had not yet expired, 
which shall now he read. 

The correspondence was then read, as 
follows : 

E.'tst-India House, 2fJth iVov. in.?4. 

Sir:— I am foiiuu.'indcd to forwar<l tlic aceoni- 
}vtnyiiifr copy cd’ n ininiito ai1<jptcd by the Court 
of nijcctfirs of the Kast-India l.'ompany on the 
l!»:h in taut, iv.-iavilin;' the fojnimi>-::ilion to l>c 
to the counuaiulcTs of snijw under eon- 
liMCtwith the Coiupa-.iy ;Mid to the romin.-indeis 
;uul oMirers of the* t\jiiii>.!UY’i own ships, to^iL- 
iluT witli nipy of a n solution (»f r\ Ctneral Court 
of l*n)iM’ietors held this day coiu'urriu;' in tliet»p'- 
uion of the Court of Dirirtors as exiui ssfd in that 
uiiuiite, and 1 am to retpust that the ;irra:i;.temciit 
• herein prijprjsi-d may be submiticd for the appro- 
bation of the I'oard of ( ‘ommissioJiers for the 
Adairs of India. 

1 Itave the he.nour, •.'v’C. 

1*. A i; UK II, Secretary. 

It. (Jordon, Esq , M.P. 

India rio.ird, !»lh Dec. Itl'H. 

(Jeiitl.-men The Couimissiojiers for the Adair;; 
of India saui-tii’ni the aildilion:'.! courpeusation 
\,hich tlie E.ist-liidia < 'ompany ]»ropos<s as ct;u\- 
nundcate'l in Mr. \ubii*s letter of the iJtJth nlinno, 
to f»rant to the coiniiiaiiiUTs and t)!! leers of tludr 
own Ships and to the connn maUrs of Ships the 
t\»niia« ts of which are iinexpircd. 

The Ih»ar»l, ho-.vcNtr, cannot refrain from stat- 
in/; tliat if the bc-iiid iture h.ul invested them with 
the power »)f increasinj; the eomi'eus uion awao'ed 
liv tlio Ihaiipaiiv tin y w('ul 1 have t\ It it hut ht<t 
(!) api'.ly to the i'.flh ; !itl sislli males and joid-diip- 
i.JCii of the C.)!iii»i!. owa ships th»? s:?)iie piin- 
ciple as has 'h' en ai'.oj'tcd in ri /Mtal tt* the r-nperurr 
/irades, auil they w eaM a.c ordin dy have I'tvei) t<.» 
t hose r.siM.s tl.>* Aii' ie am nint of tlio compciis i- 
ti»)n whici) tlie four; of 1 ).i- « 'ovs, in t lie lust in- 
stancc'i coiisideosl tlvm i titi'ile.,! to icctnvtr for the 
suecial h-ss which they Midi lol over and aboxe 
rliat sulllicd by the fi' i-^hted >-ervice;;! ne:ally. 

i have the honour to be, o.c. 

( . (Jit A. NT. 

The ChaiLincai :;nd Dcpcly Ch: ijmnn. 

!■'. *! I India (To.U'e. -ll’t n. c. bi |4. 

Sir We Invo the h I'a.iir, e.t tlu* i(' pt-’-t tif the 
Court of Direi'tors of I !i«‘ M. si I ndia C<r';;'. ov, to 
•ad mil for I'le ..pp'oh.itio ! of t^ie ih»;id.ofCo;,i- 
mis-ioners for h.* <,i' liuli.), r!i * .cc< uiprii'y- 

iii,*; form ofih ci iCit 'on fitlviMadv' by coi.nuander,'. 
caul t)liici'rs of the uiarili'.ne service <'f tlie Com- 
pany, cl.jiioi!) ; the co’.uj i .is.'lion .ic.-irded l;y the 
tJener.d Cimri with the s in. i in of the It vird. 

In refereiii'e to that part of yo.ir h-lier dated (he 

i. 'th uhiiiu), ill which vou st’di- •• the coi.ip« 
lion to i)e j;i\en to !uch ci.im-u.iv.dors and cdlii.eis 
only e.s h 've lavn in .utual s- oploy iii the siivice 
within tile perioil <>f live \e.iis enieceihiit tt» the 

j. Sih of Auj'ust U: ;d,'’ the Courl rc'iuest Ih >1 
yon will have the j,M);)diu.>s to inform th.iu, whe- 
iher that ])erio'l ^dll’ul'l be reckoned fro))i tlietl.ite 
of the ships hein:; r katui, when th.e captain cee'^v'd 
to receive w;’.;;es, or from (he daJe when the ch 'r- 
tev-j)arty was dnally cancelled an, I the capt'iin de- 
cl.neil elii;ihle for' a fe. . u. e command ; and also 
•.vdiellier a cojnmander i»r oilicer, h ivin*; perfonued 
a vova./JCe within tlie pre>; rii)'.'tl ]'( ruul of live years 
in a ship chartered fi*r one voya/je, n|»oii ferins 
which did in)t reiiiilre thai the comni.iiuler ;nul 
oilicers slioidd he in tlie ser\ ice, is to be considered 
Ks /jivinq such conmiainler or officer claim to the 
compen.satioii awardeil to those il( si/;nate<l as beir./f 
“ in actual employ ni the ser\ ice.” 

We have the honour to be, A'C. 

II V. ST. (JKtJ. rUCKEft. 

WM. STAM.EV CI.AllKE. 

The Uljvht lion. C. (Jraiit, M.I*. 

India Hoard, Jiih Dec. 

Centkmcn In reply to your letter of the Ith 
mstant, I have the honour to infonn you that the 
Coiimiihsionvis for the Affairs of Indi.i appuneof 


tlic form of declaration to be made by commanders 
and olllcers fif the maritime service of the East- 
India (;oniii:iny claiming the compensation which 
the Hoiird nave sanctioned. 

The pcriiMl of five y ars .antecedent to the 28th 
of August IJUJU, is to be reckoned from the date of 
tha ships being cleared wlien tliecaiitain ceased to 
receive wages, .md not from the date when the 
ch.xrter-party w.is finally eancelleil and the captain 
declared eligible for a future command. 

'I’he circumstance of a commander or ofllcer 
having p-rformed a voyage within the prescribc-d 
period of five years, in a sliip chartered for one 
voy.ige, upon terms which did not retpiire that the 
coDunander and ofHcer.-. slunild be in the service, is 
not tolie consideied as /jiving sucli coinmaiider or 
officer cl.'ii I n to the coiidiensation awarded to those 
do.ijjiiateil as being in actual employ in the 
serv ice. 

I have the Iionour to he, fSiv. 

CII MILKS (JRANT. 

The Chairman .and Dt’i)iity Chairman. 

Sir C. lun‘l}<:i wiiH extremely sorry to 
find, lliat tlie Court of’ Directors had not 
thought proper to altend to tJic rocom- 
mcndatloii of t!ie Hoard of Control; that 
tliey iiad not reconsidered their propo- 
sition, vvitli reference to the junior officers 
of their own inai ilimc service, and granted 
Ihein a larger renunicralioii. Tliey ought 
to take into serious consideration the situa- 
tion of thc-se young men — inett of g(»od 
birlli, of talent, and of edtitvdion ; who, hav- 
ing ir.Jn'iided to devote llicsnselvcs to the 
service of t!ie ConipatTV, now found all 
their privqiechi Idiglited, in conserpicnce of 
llic iinexj;eeteL! alteration that had oc- 
euired. T.'it.y iiiidonbtedJy deserved a 
larger n!ea-,ure of compensation than was 
ttwanied to tljem. He Iiad himself, on a 
fortiKT occasion, cxinesseil his own feel- 
ings with respect to those unfortunate in- 
dividual*;, — fur unfortunate he must call 
tlitMii, when he saw that, after liaving de- 
voted from eiglit to fines'ii years of their 
liv-LS to this service, tl!>‘y were to he turned 
ailril’t witli a very small sum (lie would 
not Call it a compens i’ion), the miserable 
sum of j£, >.K>, wliicli was the amount 
awarded to those who had performed four 
voyages. He was not saying too much 
when he asserted tliat in no oilier branch 
was such a rate of nli^ea!led componsalion 
to be met with. Surely tliose individuals 
deserved more liberal treatment. For his 
own i»art, ho knew no set of men who 
could pul forward more meritorious claims 
— who deserveil heller treatment at tlie 
hands tif the Company, whether their ser- 
vices or their abilities were taken into con- 
sideration — or whose interests were more 
worthy of being viewed in a just and libe- 
ral spirit, 'riie situation of several of these 
yoting men called for coininiseratioii. 
T'hey were in a distressed state; and sotne 
of tfiom had been obliged to quit the 
country ; betaking themselves to Canada, 
or to Australia, since tliey found it impos- 
sible to get any employment at home. 
The system which had been pursued, 
pressed particularly hard on die junior of- 
ficers of their own service, as compared 
with otliers. These young men, hut for 
the change in the sysleiii, would, in lime, 
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have riseii to the rank of ehief oQicera in 
the aervioe — and, keeping that point in 
view, they ought to receive a just and pro- 
per remuneration from the Company. He 
trusted that the Court of Directors would 
yet take the case of those ill-treated indi- 
viduals into their consideration. In stat- 
ing this, he addressed himself to their hu. 
mane and generous feelings, without any 
intention of making a proposition to the 
General Court on the subject. Sure he 
was that the statement which he had made 
could not but excite the generous feeling 
of every humane man ; and he sincerely 
hoped that the Court of Directors would 
yet revise their opinion, in order that these 
meritorious oflicers niiglit be placed on the 
footing which the Company originally in- 
tended with reference to the freighted ser- 
vice. He did not think that they could 
continue to refuse the granting of that 
which was so justly called for. He should 
now advert to another most meritorious 
class of odicers in the Company's service, 
who had been entirely neglected in this 
arrangement. Many of these oflicers had 
been from twenty to thirty years in the 
service : they had conducted themselves in 
the most exemplary manner ; but unfor- 
tunately, in consequence of their want of 
interest, they had been prevented from 
going on in their profession, as others had 
done, up to the time specified hy the 
arrangement. Novv it was very hard 
that these gentlemen, because they had 
been unable to pursue tl.eir profession 
for the hve last years, should be entirely 
excluded from com[;ensntioti. He w'jis 
aware that a line must he drawn some- 
where ; but he did not think that it should 
have operated against these individuals. 
This was a question that required the 
serious attention of the Court of Directors. 
If they would take up the case of those 
gentlemen, something might yet be I’.one 
for them. He saw in his place an hoii. 
director, who understood the claims of 
those gentlemen perfectly well, ainl if he 
would take the subject in hand, their 
interests might yet be attended to. It was 
quite clear that those gentlemen were not 
placed in the situation in which they ought 
to stand. The arrangement bore very hard 
on them ; and he was very sure it was not 
the intention of the Court of Proprietors, 
or of auy gentleman in it, to exeliide those 
individuals; but the wording of the reso- 
lutions to \viiicli tiiey had agreed, was not 
sulficiently extensive. Looking at those 
resolutions again, hu thought that they were 
not so comprehensively draw'u up as thej 
ought to have been. As the case now 
stood, officers, who had been long employed 
in the Company's service, who had fought 
for, and protected, their cummercial in- 
terests during the war, were excluded 
from auy punicipatiou whatever in the 
Com|>4iiy's bounty, while that bounty was 


freely given to officers of junior standing, 
many of whom had come into the service 
long since the termination of the war. He 
thought that there was a strong feeling on 
that (the proprietors') side of the bar, at 
least ill favour of those gentlemen who had 
been employed in tlic Company’s service, 
when their ships wore made use of as ships 
of war, and w ho would be excluded IVom 
compensation by the present system, if 
their case were not spccilically taken up. 
He trusted, therefore, that under all the 
circumstances, the interests of those parties, 
to whom he had adverted, would he gene, 
roiisly looked to. IMany of them were 
labouring under adverse circumstances, 
and their claims demanded serious consi- 
deration. It was a Riihjoct that re<juired 
deep consideration. The hon. baronet next 
adverted to tlic Poplar fund, and objected 
to the rule with reference to it, which had 
been adopted in the arrangement for com- 
pensation. He tlien noticed the case of 
]Mr. PiilJen. That gentleman had been 
In the service twenty- five years; he had 
risen to the rank of senior officer ; and if 
the Company's trade had continued (w'onid 
to God thiit it had !) he would have stepped 
into the first command that was vacant, 
and been entitled to retain the benefits of 
it. What had been done in his case? In 
addition to the pension aw'arded hy the 
proprietors, he also got nominally 4L'5,000 
as a con'.pensation for loss for his five 
voyages. He said nominally, because, 
his annuity to the amount of /250 was 
to he deducted, leaving only ^%730 as 
compensation for his five voyages, instead 
of The hon. baronet concluded 

hy repealing his lirpe, that the Court of 
Directors would reconsider the cases of 
indivUluals circiiuistanceil like those to 
whom he had called their atter.lion. 

Mr. WVer//’//^', in rising to propose that 
the corrcspoiulenec bctv'ci n the Poard of 
Control and the Cuuitof Directors should 
he printed, wished to make a few remarks. 
He did not agree in the latter part of the 
re marks of the hon. huronet. Ilelhoiight 
that they had acted in a niaiiner highly 
honourable, when tlii*y awarded <X)0 
instead of 1,800, ns they might have 
done. With regard to the class of oflicers 
more particularly ailverled to by the hon. 
baronet, he cntiiely pHrtiei))ated in the 
sentiments and feelings which he had 
expressed. 'Fheir cases, however, clearly 
came under the third resolution of tbit 
Court, agreed to on the l:5tli of August 
last. Tliut resolution evidently included 
special cases. It gave power to the Court 
of Directors to compensate all commanders 
and officers who might be eyx^cinNy 
cMititled to their consideration on account 
of any reason that might he submitted to 
them. He hoped, therefore, (hat the 
Court would luit feel itself bound to witli- 
liuld relief from those officers whoso last 
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voyage f]icl not take place wiilim 6ve years 
Antecedeiit to August 1833. According 
to the third resolution, the Court of Di- 
rectors might award compensation,— no 
tnatter at Mrhat period the service was per- 
formed, — provided that in their judgment 
the special circumstances of the case 
demanded it. Now this being so, be 
thought the claims of those officers fairly 
called for the favourable consideration of 
the Court. With respect to the charge, 
it would be found that very small sums of 
money were often sufficient to make men 
happy ; and he was sure that it was not 
the intention of the Court of Directors to 
play a niggard part upon this occasion. 
He was convinced that no just objection 
could be made on the score of want of 
funds. He had formerly proved that the 
Compigiy possessed funds amply sulficicnt 
to meet the exigencies of the case ; and 
the lion. Chairman himself had admitted 
that their commercial assets were worth 
fourteen or fifteen millions. These officers, 
he thought, hud a right to claim justice at 
the hands of the Court of Directors. A 
proper consideration of their claims would 
do them immortal honour. Ho iiitreiited 
the Court of Directors to receive with 
compassion the memorials that w'oiikl cer- 
tainly be laid before tliem. Tfiey had it 
in their power, at a comparatively small 
expense, to cheer the hearts of many of 
their servants, who were now much dis- 
tressed. He trusted that they would 
consider the situation of many chief mates, 
who could lay before them strung grounds 
for interference. They had been in the 
Company’s service for many years, and 
they had not arrived at tlie rank of superior 
officers without incurring great expense. 
If the Directors thought that the Court of 
Proprietors ought to lake up the subject, 
they w'ould do so; but in his opinion, it 
would be better if the proceeding origi- 
nated with the gentlemen behind the bar ; 
and certainly it was no mark of disrespect 
to any set of men to call on them to re- 
consider their opinion. 

The Chairinan said, he should reply very 
briefly to the observations which had been 
made on this subject. The lion. hart, re- 
gretted very much that the Court of Di- 
rectors had nfit adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the Hoard of Control, and awarded 
a larger remuneration to the junior branches 
of their maritime service. Now he sub- 
mitted that the directors had no power or 
authority to do so. Il was a case decided 
by the Court of Proprietors, and submitted 
to the Hoard of Control for its sanction and 
confirmation. The directors had acted 
merely in a ministerial capacity, and had, 
as far as they could, given efleet to the inten- 
tion, of the proprietors. What, he would 
ask, w'as the resolution which the hon. pro. 
prietot* (Mr. Weeding) had proposed on 
this part of tlic subject ? It was, ** and 


that this court approve of the scale of rc- 
tnuneration recommended for the Compa- 
ny’s own servants.” He would here ob- 
serve, that the general recommendation, or 
rather the general opinion, given by Mr. 
Ghaut, referred merely to the inferior 
oflficers of the Company’s own service; 
and with great submission, he doubted the 
cogency of the grounds and premises upon 
which that recommendation or opinion was 
founded. It should be recollected that 
tlic first plan provided for compensation 
only down to the fourth officer. The fifth 
and sixth officers were omitted. That 
omission w'as supplied in the amended plan 
by which the same scale of proportion was 
adopted to the fifth and sixth mates as in 
the case of the superior officers. Hy that 
alteration a considerable number of officers 
received one hundred pounds each. It 
was also settled that the officers of the 
Company’s own service should receive in 
addition to what tiny would get in com- 
mon with ihe freighted service the diller- 
cnce bctw'ccn the sums proposed in the 
Court of Directors* plan for them, and for 
the officers of the freighted service respec- 
tively. Indeed the (.’ourtof Directors had, 
as far as they could, followed up syste- 
matically the same principle of coniptMisa- 
tion to all. lii performing their duty 
they had merely acted upon Ihe rules laid 
down by the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, founded upon the rccummcnda- 
lion of the Court of Proprietors, The 
hon. hart, had made some observations with 
respect to tho hardship of the rule laid 
down as it airected a particular class of 
officers. Now it w'as evidently necessary 
to draw some line, and the line adopti'd 
was not drawn by the Court of Directors, 
but by the Court of Proprietors, after- 
wards approved and sanctioned by the 
Commissioners fiir the Affairs of Indi.*!. 
The Court of Directors had no authority 
whatever to go beyond that line. The 
lion, proprietor says, that the tliird resolu- 
tion contained a recommendation that the 
Court of Direclois should take up special 
cases. 'Fhat point was also settled. The 
question wjis submitted to the Commis- 
sioners for the Affiiirs of India, who had 
draw'n a line— a strict line perhaps — whe- 
ther a proper one or not it was not his 
province to determine ; but acting under 
the determination of the Commissioners fur 
the Affiiii's of India, founded on the reso- 
lution of the Court of Proprietors, tlie 
Directors felt that It was impossible for 
them to proceed in any other course than 
that which they had adopted. Whether it 
would be proper to bring forward those 
special cases was a point on which he 
should ofTer no opinion. He should only 
state that the Court of Directors had, as 
far as they could; acting ministerially, en'- 
deavoured to carry into effi et the expressed 
intentions of the Court of Pi opriei^^rs. 
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Their own proposition had been set aside, 
and thej proceeded on the resolution of the 
Court of Proprietors, which had been r^ 
ferrcd to the Commissioners for the AiTairs 
of India, by whose decision ihe point was 
settled. He believed that the Directors 
felt for the situation of those who were 
excluded with reference to every branch of 
the service, just as mucli as gentlemen on 
the other side of the bar could do {Ucar^ 
hear !) — but a line must be drawn some- 
where. He confessed that his own feeling 
was not so much in favour of the junior 
branches of the service as of those of longer 
standing. Tlie former were young men 
going through what might he termed 
their apprenticeship — an apprenticesinp 
that was of the greatest advantage to them, 
inasmuch as they received a professional 
education in one of the iinest nautical 
schools in the world. They were well 
educated for a profession wliieh he hoped 
to the end of time would be highly ho- 
noured and prized in this C(»unliy. The 
British navy would exist while tl:is coiiu- 
iry existed, and then no doubt tluir ser- 
vices would 1)0 properly apincciated al- 
though the Company could no longer 
employ them. T!ie lion. hart, had alluded 
to the Poplar Fund : now It should be ob- 
served that tijc directors were the mere 
stewards of that fund — they wcie acting 
under regulations, and could not go he- 
yond a certain point. Tho-x* who had .i 
beneficial interest in that fund would find 
that their claims when given in would he 
fairly considered and decided. With re- 
spect to the case of INIr. Pullen, the diric- 
tors bad in fact straiiu'd a peint in favour 
of that gentleman. lie had luade fifteen 
voyages, but was disappointed in obtaining 
a ship. How’ever, though he was only a 
chief officer, the directors had recognised 
him as captain, because a ship was vacant 
although it was not to go another voyage 
for the Company. Still, umler the cir- 
cumstances, they recognised him as com- 
mander, and awarded him five theusund 
pounds. [IleaVy hear!) With rrspect to 
the annuity, it was quite clear tliat the 
Company could not pay it in addition to 
the sum granted for compensation. IVIr. 
Pullen could not expect to receive whole 
pay and half pay at the same time. He 
believed that he had now noticed the dif. 
ferent observations that had been made. 
ITietwo lion, proprietors entertained doubts 
whether the Court of Directors should not 
have extended their liberality. The fact, 
however, was that that court had no power 
to do so. They had acted ministerially in 
endeavouring to give effect to the resolu- 
tions of the Court of Proprietors, w hich 
resolutions were submitted to the Board of 
Control, to be by them agreed to or rr.o- 
dified. They had been modified ; a par- 
ticular line was drawn, and the Court of 
Directors must carry the resolutions into 


execution according to the riite laid down. 
Tbey had no power whiMever to take up 
special cases, which went beyond the line 
that had been drawn. 

Mr. Weeding conceived, with all due 
deference, that tiie hon. Chairman Imd 
taken a mistaken view' of the question. 
The third resolution of the Court of Pro- 
prietors did not draw any line with re- 
ference to the discretion which ongiit to 
be exercised by llic Court of DirectorK. 
The first and second resolutions embraced 
certain points, the former having refe- 
rence to principle, the hitter to compensa- 
tion, which they were not then called on 
to notice. But the third resolution clearly 
included cases of a special iiature>-sucli 
cases as were not . before provided for. 
What did that resolution say ? Tims it 
ran — “ That, in iiddition to the foregoing 
scale of compensations to the maritime of- 
ficers of the Company, this court recom- 
mends that the eoimnaiulers and oliicerii 
of those ships whose coniraels with the 
Comiiany are uiuxpired, he reasonably 
compensated for tlie non- performance of 
the remaining voyages; ami that it bo re- 
commended to tlu* ('ouri of Directors to 
make such addioiial allowance as may he 
deemed reasonable to the cr>inmai:(!ct.s and 
officers of their own siaps, and to tiny 
other commanders and officers icho waj/ 
k’ considered i;.si’I-:('I.vm,y DilUfcd lluuefoy 
and to submit ilie sanu- lo this (?omt.” 
Here tlu* mailer was left ( pen for disem - 
sion. 'riie direclors vare empowered to 
take into considerafioM tlu* cases ot' ihoiio ' 
men who preferred claiuu. uiuiir peculiar 
or especial circun’.sttmees, '11. i ; cvidemlv 
included those individi a! ; who had not 
been able to coiuinue in the .seivlee up to 
a certain lime, aUluuigli ll.^y had laboured 
in it for the bclttr j):;it of tht ir lives ; 
their non-empinynu lit, la? it observed, dur- 
ing the live yeai.s anieccdent to ISllil, not 
having been caused by any leiuissness on 
their pari. The ll.li il lesoluiion, lie con- 
tended, enabled ll.e (’ouit of Directors lo 
gram conipensalion in eases of il.at de- 
scription, which xvere Indy casts of a 
.special nalure. He snhmiited lliis point 
(o the considcr.it ion of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and he hoped that they would see the 
justice of his reasoning, when he conlendtd 
that the third resolution left it open to them 
to award compensation in such extreme 
cases, as, in their judgment, seemed to 
deserve it. He trusted iliat lhc.‘-e observa- 
tions would remove from the minds of the 
directors that u line was drawn, or was at- 
tempted lo be drawn by the Court of 
Proprietors, for wliich the directors acted 
circumstantially, tlial would have the cffict 
of shutting out from comi)cn.sation those 
unfortunate men who had faithfully servul 
the Company for ' many preceding years, 
although they were, in consequence of a 
want of interest, unemployed from 18i>M 
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to 1833. He made these remarks, because 
he wislied the decision of the Court of Di*-* 
rectors to stand clear in the estimation of all . 
parties, and because he wished them to see 
that the line of demarcation which had been 
referred to was not so drawn as to exclude 
special cases from consideration. He 
should not trouble the court further, except 
to repeat, that special cases were still open 
to the consideration of the directors ; and 
he would add, that it was much better that 
such cases should be taken up by the gen- 
tlemen behind the bar, than by those be- 
fore it. He had stated thus much for the 
coiiKideration of the Court of Directors, 
Ixilieving firndy that they felt a wish to do 
all that was kind and generous. 

The Chairman said, the hon. proprietor 
bad drawn the line a little too loosely. It 
happened that those special cases came with, 
ill the scope of the very question which was 
submitted to thelloard ofControl. TheCourt 
of Directors were quite aware of the great 
luirdships to which the individuals referred 
to would be subjected by exclusion, and 
they wished their claims to be decided in a 
class Questions were therefore proposed to 
the Board of Commissioners, for the purpose 
of ascertaining how these cases were to 
be settled —whether they were to be con- 
sidered or not ? It was plain, therefore, 
that the Court of Directors were not inat- 
tentive to the third resolution. In the an. 
swer of the Board of Commissioners, they 
evidently had those cases in view; and they 
tl^i<*y had, with a full knowledge of them, 
laid down that strict line, beyond wliicli 
the Court of Directors had no power to 
act. To prove this, he wished the para- 
graph in Mr. Grant's letter to be read and 
heard again. The lion, proprietor had said, 
alluding to the case with which this charge 
might he borne, that the directors, and 
himself amongst the number, had made 
an admission that the Company would 
have an accumulation of .£'’15,000, (X^O in 
store : that they were, in fact, to be over- 
whelmed with riches. He, on the con- 
trary, had slated, that so far from this 
being the case, he doubted very much 
wlietiier enough would be found to redeem 
the annuity ol‘ .£0'30,(XX). 

Mr. }Vth\Jin" said, lie had only quoted 
what had been assorted by the hon. Chair- 
man, namely, that the Company’s commer- 
cial assets would realize 14,000,000 of 
money. 

The Chnirmnti said, he had also pointed 
out how many deinnnds there would he on 
that sum. Part of it must go to the re- 
demption of a debt of ^1.*},000,(XX) and 
upwards, and there would be many other 
onerous claims upon it. This arginneiif, 
at the time alluded to, was, that looking 
to the peculiar changes that were about 
to take )>lace, India j^ould not be in so 
good a condition with respect to net reve- 
nue as heretofore.. Therefore, when the 
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h<|(l||!y^^yietor talked of great accumula. 

of immense riches, lie ^ould 
he feared India had no such 
mng to expect. It was a very large ques* 
tfon, but he believed that, having studied 
it long and anxiously, he knew something 
more about it than the hon. proprietor did* 

Here, at the suggestion of the Chair* 
man, the paragrapli in Mr. Grant’s letter' 
to the Court of Directors, beginning 
" in reference to that part of your letter!” 
Sec. was read, for the purpose of showing 
that the question, Virith respect to special 
cases, was decided by the line drawn by 
the Board of Control. 

Sir Churtes Forbes said, that, in his opi- 
nion, no agreement between the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control was 
conclusive without tlie approbation of the 
Court of Proprietors. He, for one, should 
most decidedly inaiutaiii the privileges of 
this court: he never would suffer them to 
bo infringed with impunity : and as soonaS' 
they were, if that ever should be the case, 
he would ivalk out of the court. The an- 
swer of the Board of Control did not bind 
him to adopt their doctrine. The Court 
of Proprietors had a right, as clear as pos- 
sible, to give an opinion on this most im- 
portant point, which had reference to the 
special cases. Any thing that had taken 
place between the Directors and the Board 
of Control, on the subject of remunera- 
tion, ought to be laid before the Court of 
Proprietors for their consideration. He 
contended, that such a question could not 
be decided until the Court of Proprietors 
had heard and discussed the proposition. 
.Special eases might arise, where individu- 
als, whose services had been long and me- 
ritorious, had fallen into great distress, 
and who might have a fair claim on their 
generosity. Was it not fit, then, he would 
ask, that they should be made nequainted 
wish those cases, in order tint they might 
consider how far it would he right to grant 
to the applicants a small annuity? He 
did not think that they were stopped by the 
law from entertaining such cases; and he 
should be glad to know whether indivi- 
duals, of the description to which he had 
adverted, were not to expect relief? 

The Chairman said, that so far from in- 
fringing on the functions and powers of 
the Court of Proprietors — so far from 
having any desire to do $o->-he believed 
that he had stated more than once, that the 
directors were acting ministerially — that 
they were doing nothing more, in fact, 
than aiding and endeavouring to give ef- 
fect to the resolutions of the Court of 
Proprietors, to the best of their judgment.- 
With respect to special cases that had oc- 
curred. in submitting the ipiestion rela- 
tive to them to the Board of Coinniis« 
sioiiers, it appeared to them to be conve- 
nient to take the o])inion of that Board, 
with reference to some general rule. ThO' 
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lett^ of the Court contained the quea^ons 
that iivere asked, and the answer 
before thetn. It was, however, quite com- 
petent for the Court of Proprietors to en- 
tertain any question connected with this 
subject which they pleased. If they thought 
it proper and necessary to open the ques- 
tion again, and to propose any resolution, 
with a view to the particular cases alluded 
to, it was undoubtedly competent for them 
to do so. If the subject were specially 
brought forward, the Court of Directors, 
as proprietors, would vote on it. They 
would have nothing to do with it farther, 
but leave it with the Court of Proprietoi-s. 

Mr. Fielder said, that the Court of Di- 
rectors had, as he believed, siiliiniited in 
due form the resolutions of tlie Court of 
l^oprietors to the Board of Coiniiiissioiters 
for the AAiiirs of Indict, yet he never- 
theless cotnplciiiu'd that the Court of Di- 
rectors tihould feel tiiat, having gone to a 
certain extent, there was entirely an end of 
the business, and that nothing more could 
be elfected. He really did not understand 
the Court of Proprietors being told, 
“ Here is the opinion of the Board of 
Commissioners, and we, the Directors, 
therefore, have nothing more to do with 
it ; our functions on that point are at an 
end,” when it appeared, that on an essen- 
tial matter, the opinion of the Board of 
Commissioners did not convey the opinion 
or meet the wishes and resolutions of the 
(^ourt of Proprietors. {Hear!) Respec- 
table as the Board of Commissioners were, 
lie should, in common with the other pro. 
prictors, rigidly contend for ail the rights 
and all the privileges of the Kast- India 
Company and its Court of Proprietors, at 
the same time not forgetting to uphold 
the Court of Directors as their executive 
body. (Hear/) He, however, believed 
that no blame wiiatcver attached to the 
Court of Directors, with respect to their 
having the least desire to act contrary to 
the declan*d resolutions of the Court of 
Proprietors ; and he was far from suppos- 
ing that they bad any wish to act under 
the directions of any other body than that 
of their own Court of Proprietors. But 
he could not lielp mentioning the state- 
ment of the hon. Chairman, a statement 
in which he did not concur, tliat the Board 
of Commissioners, having drawn a line, 
the functions of tlie Directors had ended, 
and that they were precluded from enter, 
taining more maritime special cases for 
remuneration. With due deference to the 
Chairman, he must really submit cliat the 
Court of Directors were as much as ever 
open to special cases for consideration, 
with full power to recommend any of 
them to the Board of Commissioners for 
adoption, liaving, as he believed they had, 
full authority from the Court of Pro- 
prietors so to do. The Court of i^ro- 
prietors, as the hon. Chairman stated, had 


most undoubtedly the right to bring for- 
ward special cases of compensation ; but 
as there were a great number of very dif- 
ferent descriptions, it would be impossible 
for the Court of Proprietors to do justice 
to them* except through the medium of 
their directors, who could easily exatuinu 
the respective statements, and give each 
case the attention it requirctl. It wns.iuU 
his intention to mention any particular 
case, or to originate any proposition, hot 
only to recommend that the whole of the 
special cases be laid before the (\)urL of 
Directors, trusting they would meet due 
consideration, and that such as were enti. 
tied to further compensation would be re- 
commended to the Board of Coniinis- 
sioners for adoption. {Hear!) He wished 
to say a few words in regard to the total 
amount of the coinpensalion to the inari- 
time officers. Seveial scales li.ul been ail. 
diiced with very din'erent opinions enter- 
tained with respect to them. He now re- 
quested to be informed Liy the hon. Chair- 
man the total amount of all the sums pro- 
posed to be granted according to the 
scale of the Board of CoinmissionerK, and 
w'ould ask w hether it was not rather under 
.£*600, (XX) ill amount? 

. Ti»e Cfiairnum said, it was likely to 
amount to mucli more, 

IMr, Fiihier said, if it eon id he fairly 
asked, he should he glad to receive inoru 
precise inforination, and requested to he 
informed whether the whole amount would 
reach £700, OCO. ^ , 

The Chairman said, he did not wish to 
W'ithliold any inforiuaiiun which could with 
propriety be given. The gratuities woulil 
amount to .£"t^(;0,0CX) The annuities would 
at least, amount to jfe’i^SjCXX) yearly. J'he 
value of those annuities would depend on 
circumstances. 

Mr. Fielder observed, that with refer- 
ence to what had been advanced as to the 
Company's ability to meet the maritime 
claims and demands, he sincerely hoped 
.and tiusied that early next year the eiior- 
mous duties (almost amounting to a pro- 
liibitory law) on East- India sugars and 
rums would be materially reduced, a.s the 
natural consequence would be, if sueJi 
should be the ease, universal satisfaction 
throughout all India, an immense increase 
to the agriculture and trade of that great 
empire, and, as a matter of course, a very 
great accession of revciiue to the East- 
India Company, and which would he the 
best and indeed the only security for a cer- 
tain, a permanent, and a lasting remit- 
tance annually required fur the many 
heavy demands upon the Company’s trea- 
sury in England. {Hear ^ hear !) 

Mr. tVeeding said, they never could 
maintain the independence and integrity 
of that court, if their wishes and intentions 
might he thus compremised. In his opi- 
nibn, the Court of Directors had committed 
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an error when they had applied to the Ro ircl 
of Control for their opinion with reference 
to special cases, lie had taken it for 
granted, tliat certain special cases (the 
cases of person, fur instance, who had nut 
been employed during the last five years, 
but who hud antecedently served the Com- 
pany faithfully) would have claimed the 
notice of the Court of Directors, and 
would have been adjudged by that body. 
They would either have rejected or agreed 
to those claims : and they then could have 
come before that court, and stated the rea- 
sons on which their opinion, either for re- 
jection or concession, was foiinde<i. Had 
they done this, they would have thrown 
the whole responsibility upon the'Court of 
Proprietors. Tiiat body would have com- 
pletely relieved the Directors from any 
charge that might be made, with respect to 
the manner in which those cases might be 
ultimately disposed of. If, however, he 
took a correct view of the subject, the pro- 
ceeding that had taken place with the 
Board of Control (which involved an opi- 
nion rather than a decision) did not pre- 
clude the consideration of those special 
cases, to meet which the resolution had 
been formed. He siilmiiUcfl that the 
Court of Directors had acted wrong in 
calling for the o,)iiiion of the Board of 
Control oil so very important a point. 
Instead of tioing so, they ought to have 
themselves considered those cases, and 
have laid them before the proprietors, %vith 
their opinion thereon. 

'I'lie CAnirmnn said, the lion, gciuleman 
was pleased to assert, that the Court of 
Directors had acted in error, — that their 
proceeding was wrung in what they liad 
done. If that were so, then let the hoii. 
gentleman endeavour, by a vote of that 
court, to set right what he considered to 
he wrong. If he took that course, the Court 
of Directors would he ready to meet him 
on his proposition. The lion, gentleman 
seeineil to think that the letter of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control contained 
an opinion and not a decision, lie, how- 
ever, believed that it was a decision ; and 
one to which they were bound to adhere, 
unless it should ho revised or annulled by 
the right lion, geiitleinairs successor in 
ollice. If the lion, gi'iuleiiiaii pU-ased, he 
might move a resolution disapproving of 
that opinion, as he calleil it, and the 
court, when it was brought forward, would 
deal with it as they thought fit. He 
repeate<], that the directors had not the 
slightest desire to iiitt'rfere with the func- 
tions of the Court of lVo|jrielors. and 
would hear, with attention, any resolution 
Unit might be proposed on this subject. 
As to cmnpelling tiie Boaixl of Commis- 
sioners to revise or rescind (heir ri*holiition 
— ^»r sending up to them special cases, 
which had already been decided by the 
terms of the answer which the Board had 
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givenr^such a proceeding would, in his 
opiiif^,' be a very useless labour. If, 
howevcr^‘ the court felt, that, under the 
circumstances of the case, any particular 
course sliould be proceeded in, and, that, 
in consequence, a specific resolution was 
brought forward, it should, if carried,, be 
submitted to the Board of Commissioners. 

Mr. Marriott said, if he understood the 
line of policy to be pursued, it w'as this 
the Court of Proprietors arc called upon 
to take the whole matter into their own 
hands — and may, if they think it neces- 
siry, entertain a specific niotiuii on the 
subject, notwithstanding what has passed. 

Mr. Weeding said, that special cases 
would come more properly from behind 
tlie bar than from before it. The third 
resolution, in terms, requested the Court 
of Directors to take into their consideration 
such special cases as might occur; and ho 
did not think that the opportunity for 
doing so was lost. In his opinion, as tlie 
law now stood, the directors had a right to 
go on with those cases. He was not a 
lawyer, hut, as a plain man of hiisiness, 
they would be justified, according to his 
view of the law, if they now proceeded to 
entertain cases of a special nature. 

Here Uie discussion closed— .-and the 
Chairman was about to put the question of 
adjournment — when 

Mr. lyredin;^ observed, that he had made 
a motion for the printing of the corres- 
pondenei;. 

The Chairman said, the papers should 
be printed, if the lion, jiroprictor desired 
it — although he did not see the necessity 
for it. 

INDIAN NAVY. 

Sir (\ Forbrs wished to inquire, before 
the court separated, whether there was any 
truth ill a report which had reached him, 
and which was very prevalent for some 
time past— namely, that a strong intention, 
— an anxious desire, — was manifested on 
the part of certain authorities in this conn- 
try and in India, to destroy that most vain- 
able establishment, the Indian navy— to 
put it down — to amiihilate it ? He was 
very glad to learn that the Court of Di- 
rectors had decidedly set their faces against 
such a project. It had, however, been 
stated in the public* papers, and in other 
documenls, that such a measure had been 
strongly pressed by the Governor-general 
of India on the Boiniiay goveriiiiient, and 
(hat the laller h.xd stateil its dissent. Whe- 
thi-r those doetiinents could be laid before 
Uic court, he cutilil not say — hut it was 
important that they should receive some 
iiiforiiiatinn on the subject. Tiie report 
had iiinde a strong itiipression on the minds 
of all those who were connected with the 
service, and, he trusted lliat the Chainur n 
would have the kiiulness to set their tinea- 
biiiohs at rest. That hotly,— the Iiidiau 
tiiariiie,— had done the most eminent public 
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ftfvice, and ought not to be treated nvitli 
ingratitude. If he ivere asked, whit was 
tlie use of the Indian navy, now that 
pirates were put down, and the seas were 
perfectly clear? he would answer, by 
demanding, what was the use of the Bri> 
tish navy, now that peace was established ? 
Was it not to prevent their enemies from 
raising their heads again ? and was not 
the Indian navy useful to prevent the 
growth of those swarnris of pirates %vith 
which the western side of India was 
infested half a century ago? There was 
not a pirate now to be seen ; but, if the 
Indian navy were destroyed, they would, 
in the course of six months or a year, And 
the sea, from the Gulf ol Persia to Cape 
Comorin, again swarming with pirates. 
It was proposed to substitute a few sloops 
of war from the British navy to perform 
this duty. They were to navigate all the 
creeks in the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. But who was to pilot tliose sloops 
of war? The individuals, he supposed, 
who now belonged to the Indian navy. 
If such a change were attempted, he called 
on the Company to look at the enormous 
expense to which they would be subjected 
for the use of those sloops of war. He 
spoke of the British navy with great 
respect, as he ought always to do ; but he 
must say, that tlie Indian navy was not 
spoken of or treated with the res])ect it 
deserved. He begged to add, tliat the 
officers of that service were in a state of 
the greatest alarm. Not knowM ng what 
had been done for the othcers of the Corn- 


a former occasion the question was very 
fully discussed, and there was then some 
difference of opinion, but the great majo- 
rity were in favour of a continuance of 
the service. I am sure my friend, the 
hon. baronet, will not ask roe to state the 
present opinion of the Court of Directora. 
1 can only repeat that the question shall 
receive the mo^.t deliberate consideration, 
and 1 hope w’e shall come to a salutary 
decision.'* 

Tlie Hon. Mr. Lindsay said, that as one 
who w'as generally known, from the senti- 
ments expressed by him in that court and 
elsewhere, to have taken a warm interest 
on the subject now under consideration, 
he could not only answer for himself, but 
bad reason to know that the most distiii- 
giiished officers of his Majesty's navy wore 
most anxious to see the service alluded to 
supported ; because they felt, that if the 
British navy were called upon to perform 
the duty hitherto performed by the Indian 
navy, it could not be clone so perfectly or 
so satisfactorily as that service had done it. 

Captain Shepherd observed, that there 
never w^as a more inopportune or injudicious 
time for discussiitg the question than the 
present. 

The Chairman said, there was no occa- 
sion for any discussion of it; but he was 
always ready to answer any question put 
to him which could be an!>wercd with 
propriety. 

DUTIES ON EAST-INDIA .SUGAR. 

As there was no other business before 


paiiy's maritime service in this country, 
they considered themselves doomed to 
destruction, and were looking forward to 
Australia, or any place where thc'y could 
find a refuge, and means to prevent them 
from starving, lie lioped the directors 
would decidedly set their faces against the 
destruction of that useful service. A word 
from the Chairman would dissipate all the 
fears of those concerned. 

The Chair jtian regretted, that it was not 
in his power to set his hon. friend the 
baronet’s mind at case, although he should 
be glad to do so on this and all other sub. 
jects. He could only say, that a dispatch 
bad been received within a few days on 
the subject, which would certainly meet 
with the most deliberate consideration 
firom the directors. It would be prema- 
ture in him to give his own opinion upon 
the question at present ; and it was impos- 
sible for him to state the opinion of his 
colleagues, when they had not had an 
opportunity scarcely of reading the dis- 
patch. 

. Sir C. Forbes^* ^ May I beg to ask, sir, 
as a satisfaction to those concerned, is it, 
or is it not, true, that you and the other 
directors have set your faces against such a 
mMure?** 

; ' '^^ Chttirnvan'^^^ 1 can only say, that on 


the court, the Chairman said it w'as his 
duty now to put the question that the 
court do adjourn. 

Sir Charles FurbrSy however, bogged to 
call the attentiun of the court shortly to a 
subject of considerable importance, before 
Ute proprietors separated . He w'i>hed to 
suggest for considectition, whether it 
would not he proper to prepare to re- 
new their petition for a removal of the 
duties upon £ast-lndia sugar. He was 
sorry to detain the court, but he hoped 
an early opportunity would be taken of 
renewing the petition upon this subject, 
and he trusted it would meet with — he 
would not say more attention — but more 
success, in the ensuing parliament, tlian 
it had in the last ; and at least, that they 
should not fare worse under the govern, 
ment which was just established. On this 
point, he would take the opportunity of 
saying, that he should have felt more satis- 
faction and confidence if the late president 
of the Board of Control had continued in 
office ; for w'ith all his errors— political er- 
rors he meant — no man ever entertained boU 
ter intentions than Mr. Grant, or was ani- 
mated by a more conscientious, generous, 
and feeling disposition ; and be trusted 
they would not " go further and larc 
worse.** 
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The Chairman said, he should only 
state, in reply to the observations of his 
lion, friend the baronet, that no individual 
in that court or elsewhere could feel more 
stron{;ly interested in this question than 
himself. He had had the satisfaction of co. 
operating with thehon.baronet ten or twelve 
years ago upon this question. They had act- 
ed together then, and he hoped they should 
act together again. He was most devply 
impressed with the conviction, not of the 
mere policy, but the absolute necessity, of 
facilitating, in every possible way, the ex- 
portation of produce from India, not only 
with a view to increase the agricultural and 
commercial prosperity of that country, but 
as a means of promoting our political itiflu. 
euce there. lie had held frequent com- 
municatiuns with the late president of the 
Board of Control on the subject, and had 
nreeived from him an assurance, that in 
the next session of parliament the question 
would be brought forward under better 
auspices, and that the Government would 
lie prepared to give the petition their fa- 
vourable eonsidt-ralion. What vi'oiild take 
place under the new order of things, of 
course he (the Chairman) could not say ; 
but it was tile duty of tlie Company to use 
their best endeavours to bring the matter 
to a favourable issue, and at a fitting op- 
portunity he should be most liappy to 
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ccncur either in presenting a new peti- 
tion, or in any other steps which might he 
deemed advisable. 

Mr. Fielder observed, that when the 
late judge advocate, Mr. Fergusson, so 
ably argued the great quchtion of sugar 
duties in another place in the early 
part of last year, there was given, on the 
part of the minister of the Crown, a sort 
of pledge, that, as the Government 
could not then consider the East- India 
interest, the duties upon East and West 
India sugars would be equalized in the 
spring of (/rear ; he therefore 

triiKted, that not only the hon. member of 
parliament (Mr. Fergusson), hut the 
whole Board of Directors, would pursue 
that desirable oi'ject the next session of 
parliament, not only on the ground of 
doing common justice to the natives of 
India, but as a matter of absolute ncces. 
sity, in order to ensure the necessary an- 
nual remittances of two or three millions 
sterling for payments in London. (//e«r, 
hear !) 

The Chairman said, the Court of Direc- 
tors would give the matter every atten- 
tion, and he hoped the Company would 
liave the benefit of Mr. Fergusson's able 
assistance next session. 

I'iie court then, on the motion of the 
Chairman, adjourned. 


PasUcript to Adatic. Intelligence. 


Iilo0t0ct'ipt to iintrlligenrr. 

The Forhes steamer, from Calcutta, arrived at Suez, IGth Nov (60 da 3 \s), 
after considerable delay at Socotra, in order to establish there a depot of coals 
for the sufisoqiicnt voyage Site brought letters from Calcutta to the .3d of 
September. 

The Bombay Gazelle of August 16th, states that a report bad reached the 
Scindc capital, irid Shikarpoor, on the 14th July, that Shah Shuoja had been 
defeated before Cuudabar, and fled to Herat, with a few followers, the rest of 
his army having been dispersed. This report, which was doubted at Bombay, 
is probably nothing more than a new version of the repulse mentioned in p. 21. 

Letters from Gwalior of the 12tli July', describe that capital as in great 
disorder. An extensive mutiny of the troops had taken place (nine or ten 
regiments); some British troops were employed, it is said, to rescue the 
rajah and his family. The mutiny was ultimately quelled. 

Lord W. Bentiiick was well at Ootacamund on the 14th August. He pro- 
posed quitting the hills for Madras in October, from whence he was to proceed 
to Calcutta, and purposed leaving India for England between the 1st and 15th 
of March. 

The reports of the crops in the Bombay territories are favourable ; in Gu- 
zerat a scarcity is feared. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope to the 10th of October, state that, 
the Cufircs had resumed their depredations, and had, in open day, carried olT 
cighty-two head of cattle from a district fifty miles within the colonial boundary. 
On the 9th of October, a meeting of the inhabitants of Cape Town took place, 
at which the following resolutions were adopted: — 1st. That the constitution 
of the present legislative council is defective, inasmuch as all the members are 
appointed by the government. 2d. Because inefficient members are appointed 
to their scats for life, if not removed within two years from the date of their 
first appointment. 3d. Inasmuch as its deliberations arc secret. 4th. That the 
population and property of the colony entitle it to a re])resentative legislature. 
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<i!ralcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

RKMITTANCES TO ENGLAND. 

Forl-irUtiam, Jultf 10, 18134. — Tlie 
Hull. t!ic Vice-President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the followin'' para- 
graphs (1 to 10), of a letter. No. 9, from 
the Hun. the Court of Directors, in tlie 
IVIilitary Department, under date the 2Gth 
Feb. 1834, be published in General Or- 
ders : — 

Para. 1. ‘‘ Your letter dated the 30lh 
of March, No. 41 of 1833, and its two 
accoinpanying memorials addressed to the 
Governor-general, by the officers of the 
liajpootana Field Force and of tlic Sir- 
hind division, representing the difficulties 
which they experience in remitting funds 
to Kn^la^d for the support of their fami- 
lies, and soliciting assistance from Govern- 
ment, have received our early and parti, 
cular attention. 

2. “ The question of allowing the offi- 
cers of the Indian army to effect remittan- 
ces to their families in this cotintry, 
through the medium of Uic Company’s 
Treasury, is one which you have very pro- 
perly referred to our decision. 

3. “ The interest we have ever felt in 
the welfare of our otlicers, and of those 
dependent upon them, would have led us 
to grant an indulgence of this kind on the 
former occasion, when this question w'as 
brought to our notice, in your despatch 
dated the 29th March 1823, had not the 
pressure of our Home Treasury, already 
caused by the numerous and heavy de- 
mands on account of the Indian territory, 
prevented a compliance with the suggestion 
of your Government. 

4. “ The same consideration still exists : 
indeed we may remark that the amount 
disburscNi from our Trca^ury, on account 
of furlough and retiring pay to officers, 
which forms a very large proportion of 
the home payments, has greatly increased 
since the period to whicli we have just 
alluded, besides which, the sum auiiually 
required for advances to the various Mili- 
tary Funds is very largely augmented and 
may be expected to increase. Neverthe- 
less, we have taken into our serious consi- 
deration the representations contained in 
the feveral memorials which we have re- 
ceived ; and after having weighed the sub- 
ject in all its bearings and circumstances, 
we are disposed to grant the utmost relief 
which, consistently with the iinpottant in- 
terest committed to our charge, we feel at 
liberty to concede. VVe have accordingly 
come to tlie determination to grant to our 

a remittance through dur Treasury 


at such a rate of exchange as will not oc- 
casion positive loss to our finances. 

5. •* The rate of exchange which w'c 
intend shall be observed, is that at which 
advances made from the Indian Treasuries 
to his Majesty’s Governiueiit, are annually 
repaid to us in this country. This rate 
(which as you are aware is fixed every year 
in comnninicatioti with the Lords of his 
Majesty’s treasury) has fur sonic time past 
fluctuated between 2s. and H. lid* the 
sicca rupee. 

6. The sums which we w411 undertake 
to pay out of our Home Treasury, on 
account of each grade of officers, are as 
follows : — 

On account of each Colonel .... cCttao per annum 

Liciit.'CoIoncI .. ilo. 

Major IfiO . . do. 

l\Tptain and Surf'eoti . . 1(H) . . do. 
Lieut, and Assist. Surgeon 70 •> 4tK 
Cornet and Ensign .'jO . . do. 

7. ** We estimate the demand to which 
the grant of such a remittance will give 
rise on behalf of the officers of the whole 
Indian Army, King’s and Company’s, at 
about j£’330,CX)0 per annum. 

“ 8. “ The mode in which this remit, 
tance is to be cffucted is that which isal- 
ready observed in making family remit- 
tances on behalf of the European nun. 
cominissioncd officers and privates in your 
service, with the cxccpiion only of the rate' 
of exchange, which is to be regulated upon 
the principle already laid down. 

9. “ You will forward to us quarterly 
rolls of the stoppages made from the pay 
and allowances of the officers who desire 
to avail themselves of this indulgence ; and 
it must he clearly understood that the re- 
mittance is to he granted for the benefit 
only of the immediate relatives (that is to 
say of the parents, wives, children, bro- 
thers or sisters) of the officers who apply 
for it. 

10. You will cause this despatch to 
be published in G. O. to the army upon 
your establishment, and give iminediate 
effect to the arrAiigemcnt which it sanc- 
tions. We shall coinmunicatc a copy of 
it to the Madras and Ilombay Govern- 
inents in order that similar measures may 
be adopted for the beneiit of the officers 
serving under those presidencies.** 

REMOVAL OF MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters, Cntcvlla, 1834. — ■ 

Assist. Surg. William Jacob, in medical 
charge of a detachineiil of the .4lh hat. of 
artillery, and of the 3d troop 1st brigade 
horse artillery', having preferred, through the 
Ilrigadier-comuiaiidaiit of the regiment, a 
complaint of being insufficiently siqiplied 
with iiiedicines and instruments for the use 
of the hospital under his care, the Right 
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Hon. the ComTnandcr-in.chicr ordercMl n 
special coniniittec of inquiry to assemble 
to investigate into the case. The proceed* 
ings of that committee have been submit- 
ted to his Kxccltency, who, after an atten- 
tive* perusal of the evidence recorded, and 
of the several papers appended to them, 
has been pleased to direct, that it may be 
promulgated to the army, that he coiisi- 
ders the cliarges preferred by Assist. Stirg. 
Jacob, against those intrusted wilh the 
direction of the Med cal Department, to 
be frivolous, vexatious, and groundless, 
and the line of conduct pursued by him 
on the occasion, to be deserving of his 
Lordship’s displeasure ; as a mark of 
which his Excellency has commanded, 
that Mr. Jacob may be removed from the 
distinct medical charge which he now 
holds, and directed to join an European 
regiment. 

'['he Commander-in-chief has also had 
before him a letter addressed by Surgeon 
Wood, of the ‘Itli bat. of artillery, to the 
secretary to the Medical Hoard, dated the 
SOth Jan. last, in which that tdlicer pre- 
sumes to animadvert upon the conduct of 
the autliurliies by whom the supply of modi* 
cines from the diilerent hospitals is regu- 
lated. The tone of that letter his Excel- 
lency considers so improper, so insubor. 
dinate, and so insulting to JMr* Wooil’s 
superiors, that he tlecms it necessary pub- 
licly to express his disapprobation of it, 
and to direct that Surgeon Wood may like- 
wise, be removed from the important 
charge with which he is now Intrusted. 

Surgeon Wood and Assist. Surg. Jacob 
are accordingly to be struck olf the strengili 
of the artillery regiment, from the date 
of the publication of this order, at Dum 
Duni; the former will proceetl and join 
the ‘JStli regt. at Agra, and the latter will 
repair to Gliazeepore, wlierc he will do 
duty in the hospital of 11. M. lid regiment, 
or Ihills, until further orders. 

SAT.AHY of StIPEttINTENDINO ENOINEERS, 

Forl-in/Ham, July ‘J l, 18:34. — Under 
instructions from the lion, the Court of 
Directors, the salary of siiperinleiidiiig 
engineers in the deparliiieiU of public 
works, wlit> may be hereafter appointed as 
vacancies occur, is fixed at one tlionsnnd 
(l,tXX)) rupees per iiieusem, wilh the pay 
and allowances of their regimental rank. 

STATION STAFF AT GI1AZKEPOKE. 

The appointment of Station Staff at 
Gliazeepore is abolished at the recomnien- 
dation of his Excellency the Commundcr- 
iii-chief. 

RELIEF OF THE ARMV. 

Z.fg/</ Cavalry* 

3d regt., from Sultanpore, Benares, to 
Kurnaul, on the arrival of the 8tli L.C. 


.5th regt., from Mattra to Cawnpore, 
on tlic arrival of the lOtli regt. 

6ih regt., from Cawnpore to Mliow, on 
the 15lh of October. 

7th regt., from Mliow to Cawnpore, on 
the arrival of the (>th regt. 

«th regt., from Cawnpore to Sultanpore, 
Benares, on the arrival of the .5th regt. 

loth regt., from Kurnaul, to Mutta, 
on the 15tiiof October. 

Nnlivc Itjfanlry. 

3'1 regt., from Nusseerabrid to Myii- 
poorie, on the 1st of November. 

4tli regt., from Saugor to Berhampore, 
on the 20tb of October. 

f)tb regt., from Allahabad and Jatinporc 
to Barrackpore ; right wing on the 1st 
Noveinher ; left wing so as to join the 
right at Benares, to be relieved by a dc- 
t ichnient from that station. 

7ih regt., from (joriicki;ore to Alinorali, 
when relieved hy a wing of the 2 1st regt. 

Hill regt., from (.'liittiigong to Goruck- 
pore, on llie arrival of the .55tli regt. 

‘Jlst regt., from Cawnpore to Miillye, 
on the loth October, via Goruekpore. 

22d regt., from Lucknow to Meerut, 
when relieved hy a wing of the 47tli regt.,’ 
from Sultanpore. 

2.‘3d regt., from Kurnaul to Neemuch, 
on the SOth October. 

2otli re^'t., from Arracan to Mirzaporc, 
when relieved hy the 40ih regt, 

2S*.h regt., fro.n Agra to Nceiniich, on 
the 20ih of October, 

30tli rt*gt, from Almorah to Niisscer.a- 
bad, when relieved by the Ttb regr, 

:32tl regt. , fiom Nusseerahad to Ally- 
gliur, when rclicvccl by the 74tli regt. 

3;5lh regt., from Juniaulpore to I.iick- 
now, when relieved hy the .'ISili regt. 

•lOili regt., from Allyghur to Arracan, 
to embark and proceed to the presidency 
hy water, on 1st Sept, from flam ghaut. 

•list regt., from Pert.uihghur to Bar- 
r.ickporc, when relieved by a detnchineiit 
from the G;5d regt, 

4 Itli regt., from Bareilly to Mhow, on 
the 20lli of October. 

.5Utli regt., from Barrackpore to Dacca, 
on the 21)1 h October. 

.5 1st regt., from Ncemucli to Agra, 
when relieved hy the ‘iSih regt. 

5.‘3d regt., from Dacca to Banda and 
Etawali, when relieved by the 5()th regt. 

5.')lli regt., from Barrackpore to Chit- 
tagong, on the 15tli November. 

58lli regt., from Sultanpore, Oude, to 
Juniaulpore, when relieved by a wing of 
the 47th regt., which will be detached for 
that duty on the lOtli of October. 

Gist regt., from Neemuch to Kurnaul, 
when relieved by the 2.‘3d regt. 

G3d regt., from Mullye to Sultanpore, 
Oude, wlieii relieved by the 21st regt. 

G4th regt., from Dinapore to Siugor, 
on the 15th of October. 
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. 65th regt., from Mhow to Allahabad 
and Jaunpore, on arrival of 44th regt, 

67th rcgt., from Etawah and Banda to 
Dinapore; the right wing to be relieved 
by a detachment from 68th regt. on the 
£:Oth October; the left wing to leave Ban- 
da sp as to join the right at Futtehporc. 

68th regt., from Mynpoorie to Bareilly, 
when relieved by the 3d regt. 

71st regt., from Meerut to Cnwnpore, 
on the 1st of November.. 

72d regt., from Berhainporc to Pertaub- 
ghur, on the arrival of the 4th regt. 

74th regt., from Mirzapore to Nus'see- 
rabad, on the 20th of October, wlicn re- 
lieved by a detachment from Benares.-— 
Calcutta Courier, 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, See. 

Judicial and Reventte Department. 

June .*)0. Mr. D. Pringle, to offlcuite, until fur- 
ther orders, as joiiit-injigistrate and deputy collec- 
tor of Monghyr. 

Julp 7. Mr. S. Bowring to ofHclatc as joint nf>a* 
gistratc and deputy collector of Banda ; as a tem- 
porary arrangement. 

Mr. F. Lowth, to officiate as joint-magistrate 
and deputy collector of Humcerpore ; as <litto. 

Mr. A. Dick to tokc charge of current duties of 
civil and session judge’s ollice at Shahabad; as 
a temporary arrangement. 

11. Mr. W. Dent, to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Hooghly. 

14. Mr. J. Dunbar to be collector as well as ma- 
gistrate of Mymensing. 

21. Mr. Charles Smith to be civil and session 
judge of Chittagong. 

Mr. C. R. Martin, to be ditto of Dinngeporc. 

Mr. C. Steer, to be .assistant under coininissioiier 
of revenue and ciraiit of 12th or Monghyr division. 

Mr. Henry Moore, to officiate as civil and ses- 
sion judge of 24 perguniialis. 

Mr. James Grant, to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of central division of Cut- 
tack. 

2n. Mr. R. M. Bird, to lie a member of Sudder 
board of revenue at Allahabad. 

Mr. H. Swetenham, to be commissioner of re- 
venue and circuit of dd or Furruckabad division. 

Mr. II. M. l*igou, to be magistrate and collector 
of Furruckabad. 

Mr. J. J. Ward, to be assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of titii or Allahabad 
division. 

Mr. B. Golding, to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Sylhet, Mr. Golding making over charge 
of office of magistrate and collector of Tipperah 
to Mr. 11. B. Garrett. 

General Department, 

June 30. Mr. H. Palmer to be second assistant 
to to board of customs, s.ilt and opium, 

superintendent of western salt chokies, and assis- 
tant to superintendent of stamps. 

July%. Capt. William Hope, having reported 
his arrival on this date, directed to take charge of 
his office as master attendant at tlria presidency. 

21. Mr. H.M. Parker, to be junior member of 
board of customs, salt and opium, and of marine 
board, in room of Mr. Sargent deceased. 

Mr. J. P. Grant to officiate as deputy-secretarv 
to Government in General Department, until fur- 
ther orders. 

Political Department. 

July 12. Mr. L. Wilkinson to be political agent 
at Bhopaul. 

. IP. Lieut. J. H. Low, 39th N.l., to be a junior 
assist, to agent to Governor-general in Saugor and 
Nerbudda teriitorics. 

Mr. J. J. Ward, writer. Is reported qualified 
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for the public service by proficiency in two of the 
native languages. 

Messrs. G. L. Martin and A. G. Macdonald have 
reported their arrival as writers. 

The following gentlemen have reported their 
return :--July 10. Major U. Ross, political agent 
in Harrowty, from Cape of Good Hope. — 17. Mr. 
Henry M(X>rc, from Europe.--21. Mr. R. H. Scott. 
— ^28. Mr. Thomas Wyatt, from Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Furloughs, S[r. — July 21. Mr. R. Trotter, to 
Cape of Good Hnive, for eighteen months, for 
health.— Mr. Archibald Sconce, to. Europe, for 
health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

July 28. The Rev. .Tohn II. A. Rudd, to be dis- 
trict chaplain at Chinsurah. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort-fi'illiam, .Tune 2G, 1034. — Assist. Surg. P, 
H. Brett removed from situation of civil assistant 
surgeon of Moradabad, and placed at disposal of 
Coinmandcr-in-chief. 

.Jm/.v Capt. AVm. Cubitt, 18th N.I , to bo 
assistant secretary to Government ui military de- 
partment, V. Captain Dalby dec. 

Capt. Richard Home, 73tl to be secretary 
to Clothing Board, v. Capt. Cubitt. 

Lieut. Cuthbert Davidson, (JGth N.I., to be an 
aide-de-camp on i^ersonal stalT of Governor-gene- 
ral, v. C^aldwell proceeilett to Europe. 

Cadets of Infantry J. T. Dayrock, Win. Morrle- 
son, J. W. Cameitic, H. T. Danicll, and W. K. 
Wollen, admitteil onestab., and prom, to ensigns. 
—Mr. Win. Dunliar admitted onestab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

Assist. Surg. H. M. Green fhis services being no 
longer required with Sunderlmnd commission) 
placed at disposal of m.ijor-gencral in command of 
forces. 


July 10. — The following promotions made ip 
arniy commiKsariut deitartmciit : — Capt. George 
Huish, deputy assist, com. gen. of 1st class, to be 
an assist, com. gen. of 2d claas, v. Major W. Gre- 
gory who v.acates app. on laomotion ; Lieut. 11. 
II. Oslioni, dei>uty Jissist. of 2<l class, to be deputy 
as>ist. coin. gen. of 1st class, v. Capt. Huish ; and 
Capt- William Foley, sub-assistant, to be a deputy 
assist, com. gen. of 2d class, v. Lieut. Osborn. 

Cornet William Baker. !lth L.C., to be adjutant 
of Governor -general’s body guard, v. Lieut. Ha- 
milton app. a brigade-major on cstab. 

Capt. Alex. Wright, invalid estab., at his own 
recpiest, permitted to retire from service of Hon, 
Company, on pension of his rank. 

C.’aiiet of Anillery Chas. Douglas admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d-lieiit.— Cadets of Infantry 
E. F. Grimes, Chas. .Scott, W'. S. Dodgson, S. T- 
A. Goad, Joseph Cliambers, and Christ. Uasell 
admitted on cstab., and ))Toin. to ensigns. 

July 19 — Infantry, Mmor Thomas Monteathto 
be lIeut.-col., from.lOth \fay 1834, v. Lieut. Col. A. 
Lockett dec. 


SSt/r N.T. Capt. W. H. Marshall to be major, 
Ideut. Thos. .Seaton to be capt. of a comp., and 
Ens, Henry Carter to be lieut., from loth May, 
ia34, in sue. to Major T. Montcath prom. 

Lieut. G. II. Edwards, 13th IV.I.. tohaverankr 
of captain by brevet, from llth July ia34. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas Rucsell, to attend on Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta during visitation about to be 
undertaken by his lordship. 

Assist. Surg. W. Stevenson, senior, ai>p. to me- 
dical duties of settlement of Malacca, v. Assist. 
Surg. Bviswell proceeded to Europe. 

Assist. Surg. (\ W. Fuller to officiate as civil 
assist, surg. at Kishnaghur, during absence on 
leave of Assist. Surg. J. Barker. 

Assist. Surg. James Anderson, m.d., to officiate 
as civil assist, surg. at Beerbhoon, during ateence 
of Assist. Surg. Fuller. 


Cadet of ArOi 


tlery D. R. Bristow Emitted on 
Hi ta2d-lieut.— Cadets of Infantry 
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Win. and R. A. Trotter admitted on cs- 

tab., and prom, to eiwlgns. 

July 24. — Assist. Surg. John Jackson app. to 
medical duties of civil station of Ghazceporc, v. 
Surg. D. Butler, m.d., prom. 

Cadet of- Infantary I*. W. Luard admitted to 
service, and prom, to ensign. 

.7t////31. — The undermentioned oflirers to take 
rankofeapt. by brevet, from 24th Jiilyl}(34: — 
Lieuts. George (iordon, Hth N.I. ; J. 1>. Douglas, 
53d do.; and Robert Garrett, (MUh do. 

Assist. Surg. .1. F. Racon to odiciate in medic.nl 
charge of civil station of Moradabad, v. Brett re- 
moved. 

Cadet of Infantry E. N. Croft admitted to ser- 
vice, and prom, to ensign. — Mrasrs. Jaine.s Mac- 
doncll and C. J. Davidsou admitted on cjitab. a.s 
assist, surgeons. 


Ouselcy, .'ioth N.I., for health. — 9d-Licut. John 
Rogers, regl.of artillery, for hciilth. — 2d-Lieut. 
J. W. Kaye, ilitto, for health. 

To S/»/!yif 7 wre. —July .3. 2d-Licut. John Innos, 
.nrtillery, for eight months, for health (also to Ma- 
liicca). — Kns. Fred. Adams, 24th N.I., for six 
months, for liealth. 

To Capa of (iornl Hope. — .Inly 10. Surg. Wm. 
Grime, for two years, for hcalin. — .Assist. Surg. 
(! Macintvre, ditto ditto.— 24. Major Wm. Rattle, 
1st T..C., (ox eighteen months, for IumIUi. 

To New South IVulre . — ^.luly 24. Ens. E. K. El- 
liot, 4.td N.I , for two years, for health. 

To Vtin Dienu'ji'jt — July 21. I.ieut. G. 

W. Williams, 20th N.I., for two years, for he.nlth. 

Cnnrelled . — July 3. That formerly granted to 
Lieut. J. D. Nash, 3‘M N.I., to proceed to Europe. 


Hewl-Qurtrterst Judy I.*!, I!tt4. — The following 
removals and postings made in medical depart- 
ment:— fiurg. J. Henderson, from 2}lth to ImIIi 
N.I.; Surg. R. M. M. Thomson, from (s»th to 
4i2d do.; Surg. A, Wood posted to2Hthdn.t Surg. 
'r. E. Demiister, from fioth to4tlibat. artillery.— 
Assist. Sjirg. A. Bryce, M.n., to aftbrd medical 
aid to 3d troop 1st brigade, and to detachment of 
5th bat. of artillery at Duui Duin. 

Jnln2\, — Assist. Surg. E. W, (M.arihiitt, app. to 
4th l)at. artillery at Dum Dum, and to join. 

July 22 nud 23. — The following regimental and 
dilation orders confirmed: — Ens. J.' Smith, Otii 
N.I., to act as adj. to regt.. during alistaice on 
leave of Lieut, and Adj. C. Co<lrington ; date liiih 
May. — ^'Assist. Surg. G. E. Chiistoplicr, 2<1 
to take medical charge of ^Ist N.L, until further 
orders ; date 23th J une. 

Lieut. Col. K. Young removed from 3.'ith to.5()lh 
N.I:, and Lieut. Col. T. Moiitcalh (new prom.) 
posted to rt.'itli ditto. 

Atth N.I. Lieut. C. (’orfield to be adjutant. 

Ens. the Hon. R. H. P. Hyng to do duty with 
IS.th N.I., at llarrackporo instead of 24th regt., jus 
foimcrly ordered. 

Assist. Surg. H. A. Bruce, m.o., removed from 
Kuropenn regt., .and dirccteil to join and do duty 
with 3rith N.I., at Jumauipore. 

July 24.— Ensigns W. Kgerton ami R, A. Trot- 
ter, lately admitted to service, to do duty, for- 
mer with IJith N.L, at Barrackporc, and latter 
with .'kith do. at Dinapore, ami directed to join. 

July 23. — The follow'ing regimental orders con- 
firmed: — Lieut. G. Nugent to art as iaterp. and 
fpi. nuist. to iiiith N.I., during illness of Lieut. 
Seaton: date 23th June.— Lieut, .s. Browne, (Miih 
N.L, to act a-s u»ij. to regt., in rtiom of Lieut. 
C\ Daviiison app. aiile-dc-ciimp to (Jovcrnor-genc- 
ral ; ^ate 15th July. 

Surg. AV. Dyer removed from 72d to 50lh N.I, 
at Harrackpore, v. Dempster. 

Assist. Surg. C. Grilllths, who was directeil to 
proceed to Benares in orders of Ptli July, to do 
duty under superinteiuling surgeon at Dinapore, 
until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. W. Dunbar, M.n., to do duty in 
hospital of 4tn bat. artillery at Dum Dum. 

Effective etrenyth.— The undermentioned offi- 
cers brought on ettectivc strength of regt. of artil- 
lery on this establishment, from dales expressed : 
•—Artillery. 2d-Lieul.s. *1. P. .Salmon, 7tli June 
1U34, in sue. to Ist-Lieut. T. E. Sage dec. ; AVm. 
Paley loth June 13.34, v. 2d-Lieiit. J. Green re- 
signed. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — July .3. Lieut. 
Charles Graham, 5.3111 N.I. — 10. laeiit. (!ol. Jo- 
seph Nesbitt, fitb N.I. — l.iciit. John Finnis, .31st 
M.I.— Ena. GelTery Elliott, 13th N.I. 


FORT.oirciis. 

To Nurope.— July .3. 2d- Lieut. H. H. Cornish, 
regt. of artillery, for one year,, on private affairs. 
— 10. Lieut. R. T. Sandeman. akl N.I. — Ens. 
Rob^t Hay» 60th N.L— >2^ Col. J* O’lialloran, 
c.B.t for two years, for health (iMtead of to Cape, 
as granted In Dec. 1333 .—Lieut. A. Pitatpon, 6uih 
Madras N.I., for health. — 31, Ll^fi'^Rlchnrd 
yisMtf.J(;um.N.S.VoL.l(>.No.6|. ‘ 


PILOT SERVICE. 

Mr. Edw.ird Richardson Jiiul Mr. AVilliam Bjills 
have btvii admitted as volunteers, from 1st July 
ItkH, unilur orders of Hon. llie Court of Directors. 


SHIPPING. 

Arriuolft in the River. 

JiTi.Y 3. Vrnnkluntl, F'dwards, from Liverpool 
JUid M.iurillus: Vutriid Kmy, Clarke, from Li- 
verpool; and Kiinuni/itone, ?,lcDoiig.dl, fro:n Bom- 
bay. — 5. ^ Fawcett, and Daphne, 3'odd, 

both from Mauritius.— 3. Duuvn^un ('n/dh;. Laws, 
from London; anti N ptune, Broadhurst, from 
London and Madras. — 7> Rveonrry, Wellbank, 
from l.ondon, Madras, and Kmiore; and llurrrU, 
Metcalfe, from Rangoon. — 3. Lmiy Nonnunhy, 
Teasdale, from Lontlonand Mauritius. — lo. Mary, 
Morton, from Bombay.— II. Orwell, Dnlrymple, 
from London .and Madras: and Ki porter, Anwyl, 
fr<»m Mauritius, Ajc. — I o. Ripley, Lloyd, from 
Liverpool.— id. Amlromwhe, Andrews, from Lon- 
don and Madras; Broad Ouk, Iliibbnck, from 
Liverpool: Welcome, Castlis, fn.m Greenock; 
Lonueh, Lemon, from Mailras; ami Mnjesfir, 
l.awson, from Bomlray. — 13. Allertou, Gill, from 
Liverpool and Madras.— 2(1. S’phia, Bluett, from 
Penang. — 21. Kioy WilUnm, Stewart, from Boin- 
Iray ; ami LeCleic, from Marseilles ami 

Madras. — 22. C'>ty of Felinhuri'U, Frazer, from 
London, Cape, ami Mjtdras; ami Thomns lioutyiH, 
Brown, from F.miore — 2.«. Abyirris, Lange, from 

Bombay ; and Hind, Watt, from Syilney 27. 

Vnrmie, Harris, from London and Miiuritins; 
Lm/v Ihtyen, Burnett, from Sydney, Sourabaya, 
&c.: Forth, Bobiiison, from (!liina .and Singapore; 
and llelvellyn, Boadle, from Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius. — 23. Vusimer Perrier, .Saliz, from Bordeaux, 
Pondicherry, and Mailras.- *2!). Mary Anne Webb, 
Viiier, from Liverpool; .S’^ l^wtard, Gurr, from 
ditto; ami Aryyle, McDonald, from Ennore. — 
.'pi. Kate, A'oung, from .Mauritius and Ceylon.— 
lu the Bay of Bengal, .\ug. 0. Irt, lluodles;!, from 
South .America. 

/ if part urea front Calm tta. 

JvLV 4. Viryiuia, Ilullock, for Singapore ami 
China. — 7* D'cNfur;, Marshall, fur Mauritius. —9. 
Kupfiru-siu, l.enepren, for Mauritius. — l(i. Thetia, 

Clarke, fi>r Singapore .and China 17- Austin, 

Uickett, for ditto. — 1!). F.dward, Land, for Phi- 
ladeli)lii.a. — 21. Westmoreland, Bridgstock, for 
London: and John McLeUnn, for (ireenock. — 22. 
liolcvnda. Bell, for China. — 23. Junet, Leitch, and 
iMdy Normanhy, 'J'easdnie, both for Mauritius. 
— 29. Barosm, Reeves, for China. — Aua. 2. 
Daphne, Totld, for Mauritius. 

Sailed from Saxigor. 

Ji’LY 3. Indus, Haggart, for Liverpool.— 4. Syed 
Khan, (iridilh, for ('hin.i.— 9. Herculean, King, 
for Liverpo-' l. — in. William Thompson, Wright, 
for Mauritius — l.'i. (ieneral Cascoyne, Fisher, for 
Chinii. — 22. Turn U'shant r, l^jyde, for Mauritius. 
— 2!>. Blakely, J.ickson, for Mauritius.— Aim. 3. 
Hindoo, Askew, and Winscutes, Fisher, both for 
Livcipool. 

Freight to London (Aug. 4)— Dunnage, £l. to 
j£l. .'is. pur ton; dead weight, ,-£‘2. .'*8. to ,-£'2. ins. 

I ier do. ; light goods, lu ,-£‘4. per do. ; bill- 
ion i pur cent. 

fl) 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 10. At Mynpoorie, the lady of T. R. Da- 
vidson, Ksq., of a sun. 

11. At (Jtjel, the lady of Edmund Trittoii« Esq., 
civil aui'gf?on, of a daughter. 

1!». At Meorutt, Mrs. .1. T. llodi'soii, of ason. 

— At Nuss(.H‘ra1)nd. the wife uf Lieut. D. Shaw', 
.’Uth N.I.. of a daughter. 

2t>. At Muttra, the Indy of Capt. Cheape, major 
of brigade, of ii daugliter. 

21. At Dinaporc, the lady of Tapt. J. O. Tay- 
lor, 11. M. 1,‘hn Light Inf., of a son a'ld heir. 

22. .At 13(X)lundshuhiir, the lady of Matthew 
Tierney, Es(i., civii serviee, of a soil. 

2.'1. Mrs. Thonirs Hasoii, of a diuightcr. 

25. At Meerut, Mrs. R. V. Clrocnway, of a son. 

:M). -At (.’alcutta, the lady uf LongueVille Clarke, 
Esq-, of ad.iUJthter. 

— At t’ali'utla, Mrs. Josc]di Voiiiig, of a son. 

.11. At Cah-utta, the wife of Theodore Dickens, 
Esq., of a son (-'ince clea*i). 

Jtilf/ 1. At Benares, the lady of J. How, Esq., 
surgeon yid N.L, of a sun. 

2. At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. Wemyss, 9th 
cavalry, of a son. 

4. At l.’alcutta, the lady of Capt. T. AV. Tin- 
gate, of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Roebuck, of a 
daughter. 

— At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. W. C. Ciurlcton, 
3Gth N.L, of a d.iughter. 

(i*. At Uerhninporo, the lady of J. D. llcrklots. 
Esq., of a son. 

7. At (.'aloutta, Mrs. Chas. Francis, of a son. 

b. At Calcutta. Mrs. J. 1*. llains, of a son. 

■ — At Meerut, Mrs. C. Billings, of a daughter. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. 'P. Black, of a son. 

— Mrs. C. M. Hollinglierry, of a son. 

10. At Necnitvrh, the lady of Brigadier Fagan, 
r.n., commanding the Meywar field force, of*a 
daughter. 

— At Chinsurah, Mrs. A. W. Stone, of a son. 

11. At CalaUta, Mrs. John Stark, of a son. 

14. At Hunieerpoor, the wife of £. Currie, Esq., 
C.S,, of a daughter. 

15. Mrs. G. H. Gardener, of «i son. 

1(i. At ^(oradabad, the lady of Major R. C. 
Faithfull, 14th N.L, of a daughter. 

17> At Calcutta, ]Mrs. J. T. Pearson, of a son. 

IB. At Cnlculia, the wife of the Rev. Alex. 
Duff, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of G. AVood, Esq., 
of ad.aughtcr. 

-19. At MozuGcrpore, Tirhoot, the lady of J. 
E. Wilkinson, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

• — Mrs. G. IL Poole, of a daughter, 

20. At Bowd.angah, near Pubna, Mrs. Catherine 
Anna Lloyd, of a daughter. 

23. At ilurdwan, the lady of A. Lang, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, in^Chowringee, the lady of C. 
R. Barwell, Esq., of a son. 

— At (Calcutta, Mrs, Chas. Pereira, of a son. 

24. Mrs El. Smith, of a daughter. 

29. At Sobha Bazar, the ranee of Maharajah 
Kalee Kiishcn Beliadur, of a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

Juno 13. At Ghaz:?cpoTe, Mr. W, Nowal, of 
.Sliahabad, to Miss Ellinor Maria Myles. 

16. At Agra, Charles Elliott Goaif, Es({., 67th 
rogt. N.L, to Harriett, youngest ilaughter of the 
late Beriianl Reilly, Es<|., Bengal Medical service. 

17* At .\gra, Lieut. F. II. Itnileau, lumc artil- 
lery, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
Majt>f Durie, 11. M. 11th Light Dragoous. 

20. At Mhow, Augustus .Master, K-sq., adjutant 
of the 7th regt. L.C., to Mary Anne, daughter of 
Colonel .Tames Kennedy, commanding the corps. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Moses Siincon, to Cathe- 
rine Maria, third daughter of Jacol> K.y(K>b, Esq. 

Jiff// 3. At ('alcutt'i, Mr. Hidiard James Samuel 
Parmer, to Miss Eli/ubeth Balfour. 

5. At Chandcriiagore, Mr. Samuel ETawkes- 
worth, to Caroline, eldest daughter uf Mr. Julian 
Phillips. 

7. At Calcutta, Lieut. ITcnry-8|a^^, of Ben- 
gal engineers, to Harriot Emma, WWKt id daughter 
.of Mr. G. J. Siddons. 

*^-'^2, At Chinsutah, F. Moulri;6!id|^ade, Esfi* 


Calcutta, {Jan* 

II.M. 44th regt., to Fanny, daughter of the late 
Capt. Gordon, 20th w^t. B.N.I., and grand- 
daughter to D. A. Ovcrbei'k, Esq., same place. 

‘ 14. At Berhampore, Mr. Augustus Chailes Mon- 
iihr, to Miss Mary Ann Adie. 

13. At Goruckpore, Capt. Joseph L. Rcvell, 
7th N.L, to liOuisa, second daughter of the late 
Ideut. Col. Charles Wale Lamboni. Bengal army. 

— At CnloiltH, Robert H. S. Reid, Esq., mer- 
chant, to Miss Jane Diummond. 

— At Calcutta, the Rcv.Daniel Jones, S. P. G, 
Missionary, to Miss Grace Templeton. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Linton, to Mrs 
Mary Ann Foote. 

10. At Chinsurah, Lieut. T, R. Leighton, H.M. 
44th I'ool, to Emily Cornelia, only daughter of the 
Kate ('apt. Dowaal, (M)lh B.N.I., and grand-daugh- 
ter of 1). A. Over beck, Esq-, of the same place. 

1*>. Mr. M. Payne, to Mrs. E. Clements. 

23. At Calcutta, Henry Carre Tucker, Esq., 
C.S., oldest son of Henry St. George Tucker, 
Esq., of Portlaiid-place, to Mary Anne,' youngest 
daughter of the laic Dr. Roxburgh. 

26. At Calcutta, J. R. Middleton, Esq., to 
Louisa Charlotte, second daughter of the late 
Capt. Leigh, of the country service. 

— At Calcultu, Mr. Charles Augustus Hudson, 
to Miss M.^tilda Angelica Gomes. 

2«. At Calcutta, Mr. t:harles Kerr, Assistant 
military board oilice, to Miss Anne Smith. 


DEATHS. 

ytpri/ 5. At Khyouk Phyoo, of bilious fever, to 
w’hich station he had proceeded frtim Aeng for 
mctlicnl aid and advice. Capt. John Swinton 
Brown, of the (i6th regt. N.I., and olliclating ju- 
nior assistant to the superintendent of Arrakan. 

2.5. On Ixiard the barque Competitor, otT the Car 

Nicobar island, Mr. C. .1. CUrke Towers, late of 
the Calcutta Conservancy Oflicc. 

Map 111. At Modeepore, Catherine, youngest 
daughter of the late W'llliaia Robinson, Esq. 

June 7* -At Kurnaul, Mr. Richard Lockington, 
merchant, aged 22. 

19. At Agra, Mr. Robert Route, writer in the 
olficcof the adjutant 9th. regt. N.L lleia-aaid to 
have left a legacy of Rs. 6,096 to the Calcutta Freb 
Schtiol. 

25. At Dacca, at the putt(i>1ah factory* of apo- 
plexy, Charles Doucett, Esi)., .'iged46. 

26. At Serampore, of cholera, Felix, sei'ond 
son of Mr. Jabez Carey, of i^rainpore, ageii IL 

2iK At Calcutta, Mr. Owen Jones, of the slilp 
Bartma, aged 3B. 

Julp 1. At Agra, Mr. W. Claxton. senior, a.d.o., 
in the ordnance commissariat, in the 57th year of 
his age. He had served the Company 41 years. 

— At Dinapere, Mrs. M. MacDonald. 

2. At Calcutta, Samuel Jones, Esq., di|)u|y re- 
gister in the general d«i>artmen.t, aged 61. 

3. At Meerut, after a short illness of fever, Ens. 
A. II. Barnard, of H.M. 26t.h regt. 

— At Chinsurah. Capt. Charles Kiemandcr, of 
the invalid establishment. 

— On board the Hind, Capt. T. S. Rogers. 

4. At sea, on board the Buseoruh Merctutnt, 
John Birkmyrc Miller, Esq., lately of theiiriii of 
Messrs. Cockerell .md Co., of Calcutta. 

— At (^'^lcutta, Mrs. Thos. (Jrawford, aged 3B. 

(i. At Calcutta, Mr. William Hudson, portrait 

painter, aged 54. 

9. At ('alcutta, Mr. James Henry Lewis, Hon. 
Company’s marine, aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. William Collins, aged :15. 

— At ('alcutta, (3iarlotte, wife of Mr. Uobett 
Hand, master pilot, aged 29. 

10. At Mhow, Fanny, wife of Lieut, and AdJ. 
D. F. Evans, Kith regt. N.L, aged 23.. 

11. At Hfiwrah, Mr. John Thomas Bagley, mas- 
ter in the H.C. marine, aged ,39. 

14. At Agra, Miss Ann Chatfleld. 

15. Mr. Adam Gordon, jun., aged 46. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Been Boyce, master 
pilot, H.C. establishment, aged 37. 

17* Mr. Adam Gordon, sen., .aged 73. 

' — At the Catgarrah Factory, Isaac Malchus, 
Esq., aged 38. 

18. 

wouiu^^jj^^H^from his servant pro- 

— At CllplP^^tr. Edw. Fliiiu, ag^ 25. 
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20« At CalcuLtA, Mr. Williaiit Coweii Nichol- 
son, of the sliip lUhtlnot a|{cd 20. 

— At Calcutta. Klizal>cch. wife of Mr. T. Ala'o, 
assistant government litho;;raphic oiflcc. 

— Mr. Alex. Mt'DoiKiUI, engineer, aged .*10. 

21. At Ca1(-u:ta, Ceorgi? Maxwell Batten. Kv]., 
of the civil ftcrvice. aged 20. 

— > At Calciilta, Mr. Thos. Eastman, aged .30. 

22. At Seram I tore, Miss Marianne 'I'revor. 

23. At Narraingunge. Elizabeth, l.uly of Wil- 
liam Terrancau. Esq., aged 5!). 

24. At Calcutta, (icorge iMchardsnn Oillandors, 
Esq,, atiorney-at-l iw, agtHl 27 . 

2r>, At Calcutta. John Portcous. Esq., of llaas- 
(xiriah, aged ,30. 

20. M Calcjitta, Ann, relict of the late Mr. 
Thomas Sheppard, l)r.in eh pilot, aged 40. 

— Mrs. lletsy Hark, wi low, ageuOO. 

27 . At Calcutta, Mrs. Jane llenjaniin, ngcl 4.3. 

At Calcutta, Capt. Ilieinrd L. Laws, 
Comriiaader of t lie ship h'nnu’if in I'usth:, .aged .3:). 

lAiMy. i\t St; rami lore, in tlie iriissio!i colU^c, 
Master Win. Augustus lleily, aged 13 . 

— AtSylhet, John Campbell, of the civil 

service, aged 33. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

:niMTA II V I’ IT N KH A LS. 

Fori ,VL Ororj^'c, June ^0, 18^4. — To 
prevent the recurrence of any such unfor- 
lunate stcculeiits as have recently Iiapjion- 
ctl,* tile Governor in (Council is pleased to 
direct that, in future, the time for military 
funerals be fixed, if in tlic morning, at 
suhrise, if in tlie evening at sunset, in- 
stead of the hours laiil down in tlie 1 Uii 
par, of 'G. O. G. 2d Nov. 18.42, wliich will 
ctinble the troops of any funeral party to 
cuinmence their return to their lines with- 
out sulfering by exposure to the sun. 


OPBKATIOKS IN THE GANJAM DISTRICT. 

For4 St. Gtuyrgc’i Jtih/ 1, 18.31. — By re- 
ports lately received from Mr. Uiissell, 
commissioner in (ranjam, and Brigadier 
Gen. Taylor, commanding tlie northern 
division of the army, the Governor in 
Council has had tile sali^factioll of learn, 
ing that tfie portion of tlie (laiijam district 
lately disturbed has been re.stored to such a 
state of pfeace and security as to admit of 
tlie withdrawal of ail tiie troops, cNccpiitig 
tile 21st regiment and a detaciimcnt of 
sappers and niinirs. 

The following arc tlic troops who have 
been actively employed on held service in 
this district 

4lsl regt.,in detach mcnls or in a body— - 
commanded by Majors Baxter and Nash, 
and Capt. Campbell — from reb. 1833 to 
7th June 1834. 

8th regt., detachment of — com mantled 
by Capt. Uippon — from l.'Jth Dec. 1833 
t& 12th March 1831. 

Goluiulauze detachment — commanded 


by Capt. Horne — from 9th Jan. to 7ih 
June 1834. 

49 th regt., 3 companies flank and rifles 
•-^commanded by Capt. Jlewctson — from 



cd by Capt. W. Gray — from IGiIi Jan. 
1834. 

3d rogt, (or P.L.I.) — comm.mded by 
Major lA*gg vtt — from IStli Jan. to 20tli 
April 1831. 

21st regt., bcad-tpiarters — comniinded 
by Major Nowall — from I2th Eel). 1834, 

Sappers and Miners, detachment of—i 
commanded by IJeiits. Power and IVIacaii- 
lay — from 14tii J'’el>. and Itii March. 

The Governor in (.'uuncil lias observed 
with higli approbation tiic exemplary con. 
duct of all tiic troops employetl in tliis ar- 
duous and liarassiiig service, liieir patient 
endurance of extraordinary fitigue and 
])riv:itfons, and tlie gnllaiit and rcsoliifo 
spirit witli wiiicii they executed cvciy eii- 
terprizc to wliicIi iliey were led by tlieir 
oflicers, wiiose activity and energy Iiave 
been conspicuous. 

The 41st regiment deserves particular 
notice. 'i'Jiis was tlie only corps employed 
in Kiinedy at the commencement of the 
insurrection of the hill chiefs, and not only 
allbrded elfT'ctual protection to the inhabi- 
tants. and enabled them to secure their 
crops from tlie ravages of the insurgents, 
but made successful attacks on several of 
their strong posts before the arrival of any 
reinforcement. Since the formation of the 
brigade it lias been constantly actively em- 
ployed in co-operation with the other troops. 
Captain Campbell, who succeeded to the 
command of the corps on the lamented 
ileath of Major Baxter, has greatly distin- 
guished himself by his Arm and judicious 
conduct at that critical iH^riod. and by the 
ability and energy he has evinced on all 
occ<3sions of active service. 

The Governor in Council considers 
Major Nash entitled to high commendation 
for the able manner in wliich he has direct- 
ed all the operations of the force under his 
command — and he has observed with plea- 
sure the approbation expressed by Briga- 
dier Gen. 'I’ay^*^** services of Copt. 

Macdonald as brigiulc major to the forces, 
and ufliciating de}»uly judge advocato-gone- 
ral, and of I.ieut. Hill, of the survey de- 
])artinent. 

The Governor in Council desires to ex- 
press to Gen. Taylor the tliaiiks of Govcni- 
nieiit for his personal exertions in the 
exercise of the general military control, 
and for the able assistance he has on all 
occasions rendered to the civil commis- 
sioner, Mr. Russell. The Governor in 
Council is satislied that the service has been 
greatly promoted by Ins presence in camp 
with the commissioner, by which every 
exigency was immediately provided for. 

The Governor in Council w ill take ano- 
ther opportunity of recording his sense of 
the services of the comniissioner, ]\lr. 
Russell. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

Fort iS!^. Crtwgt’, Jir/iy 8, 1834. — The 
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Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that, in accordance with the. rc^^ulations on 
the subject in Bengal, the following rules 
shall be considered applicable to stalT offi- 
cers at this presidency 

1. Officers on staff etnploy when tem- 
porarily withdrawn from their situations 
for the purpose of joining their regiments 
on field or foreign service, will be per- 
mitted to draw, while so employed, their 
full staff salary, provided tliat other offi- 
cers are not appointed to officiate for them, 
and that they hohl no stafi’ situation in the 
army with which they arc serving. 

2. Tn cases wiien other officers have 
been appointed to officiate during the ab- 
sence of staft* otHcers (as above), half their 
stall' salary will be drawn by the absentees, 
the other half by the officiating officers. 

iJ. Oflicers nominated to stall* employ 
within the limits of tliis presidency, while 
absent on foreign service, are not entitled 
to any part of their stall' salary until they 
return and take charge of iheir appoint- 
ments. 

4. 'ITicse regulations to have eifect from 
this date. 

retl. BATTA AND HOUSK-KEKT. 

Fort St, Georgi', Juli/ *2i), ltS:M. — The 
Governor ill Council is pleased to cancel 
the G.O.G. of the Idth May 1825, ami to 
direct that tinder no circumstances sliail 
fnll batta and liuuse-rent be granted to 
officers for one and the same period. 

NOTIFrCATlOXS AND OliDKIlS BY 
THE G O V E R \ O K - ( J E \ K UAL. 

COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

Pofiticnl Department : — OolacaminvU 
June 27, 1834. — The Hon. the Court of 
J>irectors having been pleased to appoint 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, Ksq., tube 
fourth, ordinary member of the Council of 
Lidia, it is hereby notified that the Hon. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, K^q , at- 
tended this day, and took the oaths and 
bis scat in the Council of India, conform- 
ably with the said ap{K)intnicnt. 

July 4, 1834.— Whereas, at a Council 
of India, held at Ootacaniund this 4lh 
day of July 18.34, present his l^xc. the 
Right lion, the Govern or- gen era I, the 
Right Hon. the Governor of Fort St. 
iQreorgc, the Hon. Lieut. Col. W. Morri. 
^n, C.B.. and the Hon. T. B. Macaulay, 
Hs(}. ; the Governor-general, w'itli a view 
to obtain the advice of a full council, and 
w'ith advertence to the provision contained 
in Section XLVIll., Sd and 4th William 
IV. cap. 85., was pleased, under the au- 
thority to that efl'ect conferred upon him 
by Section XXXIV. 83d Geo. III. cap. 
52, to require the attendance of Edward 
Ironside, Esq., a ssnior merchant in the 


service of the East- India Company, and a 
provisional councillor uf the Bombay Go- 
vernment. It is hereby notified, that tlio 
aforesaid Edward Ironside, Esq., attend- 
ed, and took the oaths and his seat acconl- 
ingly. 

It is further hereby notified, that the said 
Edward Ironside, Esq. w'ill be summoned 
to attend, and required to officiate as an 
occasional member of the Council of Ihdi.'i,. 
so often ns such Council may bo held at 
Ootncamiind, or so long as such Council 
may not otherwise be complete by reason 
of the absence of one of its members. 

STAFF EMPLOYMENT. 

Oolacamumi, July 15, 1834. — With a 
view of reducing the number of officers, 
permanently withdrawn from corps, and of 
extending the advantages of staff employ- 
ment more generally than the system 
w'hich now obtains will admit, the Right 
lion, the Governor-general of India in 
Council is plea.'H'd to resolve^ .that hence- 
forward the following situations shall he 
held only l)y ollicers whose rcgimcnt.s are 
serving at the stations, or forming part of 
the garrisons to which the appointments 
appertain. Present incumbents are e.x- 
empted from the operation of this rule.. 
Brigade Majors, 

Cantonment Adjutants, 

Line Adjutants, 

Fort A(ljiitants, when the ap- 
pointment is held by an effective officer- 

2. A.S officers who may hereafter he 
nominated to any of the above appoint- 
ments must return to fvgimental duty on 
their corps marching from the station or 
garrison in which they are employed on 
the stair, the al)sentee regulation M'ill not 
be considered applicable to them. 


FEES ON COMMISSIONS TO OFFICF.IIS. 

Oolacumund, July 30, 1834. — In con- 
formity with instructions from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, communicated in 
their military letter dated the 6lli Nov. 
183.3, and published in General Orders 
“ Fort William, 24di April 1834,’* the 
Right lion, the Governor.general of India 
in Council directs that the following 
scale of fees be collected fiy, and credited 
to, the Government, on commissions issued 
to the Company’s officers at the presiden 
cies ; one moiety of which to be charged 
for the Company’s, and the other moiety 
for the King's cninrnissioti. 


Revised Table of Fees chargeable on Com- 
missions hearing date subsequent to the 
24th April 18.34. 


Itank. 

Colonel 

Lieutenant Ciiloiier 

Major 

Captain 


Li^ht 

Artillecy» 

Engineers, 

C'avHlry. 

Inf. 

Ra. A. P. 


moo 

* 

ai (i 4 

» , jv ' 0 ' 4 

82 3 3 
78 3 2 

^li,l 



1835 ] Reauter- 

Lieutenant 1 k> 0 0 03 8 6 

Cornet, 2d.Llcut., and \ 43 3 9 3C 11 8 

Ensign i 

Stirgeou 42 13 10 .. 43 13 10 

Assistant Surgeon 3!) 12 0 .. 39 12 9 

Veterinary Surgeon ..>• 40 3 2 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

June 17* Oriel Viveash, Esq., to act as Com- 
pany’s solicitor at this presidency, from date of 
Mr. Teed’s departure, with salary of oflicc. 

E. B. Thomas. Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judgo of Salem, during absence 
of Mr. Thompson. 

2li. J. Clulow, Esq., to be sub-treasurer. 

F. M. Lewis, Esq., to act as judge and criminal 
judge of Nellore. 

J. A. It. Stevenson, Esm, to be a member of 
Diiard for College and for rublic Instruction. 

27. Capt. W. II. Clarence Dalrymple (having 
arrived on 2(ith June at M.adras) to assume charge 
of ofHcc of master-attendant at this presidency. 

July 4. \V. E. Lockhart, Esq., to act as sub- 
collector and joint magistrate of Coimbatoor. 

11. W. U. Arbuthnot, Fsq., to act as collector 
and magistrate of Yizagapatain. 

l.j. Robert Davidson, Esq., to tie head assistant 
to collector and magistrate of Masulifiatain. 

R. II. \VilUamsoii, Esq., to he register to sillah 
court of Madura. 

T. W. GtMxiwyn, Esq., to lie register to zillah 
court of Rajahmundry, and to act as register <if 
zillah court of ('umbacoiium, during absence of 
Mr. Tracy. 

18. Charles Harris. Esq., to be senior member of 
Board of Revenue. 

‘G. Sparkes, Esq., to act as register of zillah 
court of MaUibar. 

22. W.A. D. Inglis, Esq., to act as sub-collector 
and joint ina;istrateof Ganjain. 

G. J. Shubrlck. Esq., to be assistant to princi- 
)ral collector and tiiagfstiutc of Rell.iry. 

Aufr. .5. J. F. Thomas, Esq., to be a member of 
Board of College and for Public Instruction. 

8. A. F. Bruce, Esq., to act as mint master. 

J. A. R. .Stevenson, Esq., to be secretary to 
Board of Revenue. 

T. L. Blanc, Ksu., to act as sub-collector and 
Joint magistrate of Nellore. 

P. B. Smollett, Esq., at his own request, to be 
head assistant to priucip.il collector and magistrate 
of Nellore. 

T. Prendergast, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal Judge of Madura. 

12. R. (irant, Esq., to be collector and magis- 
trate of Vizagapatani. 

A. Freese, Esq., to be additional sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Canara. 

E. Malthy, Esq., to be head assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Canara. 

16. G. E. Russell, Esep, to succeed Charles Har- 
ris, Rgip, as a member of council of this presi- 
dency. 

Aug. 8. The following appointments have lieen 
made by his Exc. the Right Hon. the Governor 
General of India in Council 

H. .Stokes, Esq., to lie a superintendent of divi- 
sion under commissioner of Mysore. 

S. I. Popham, Esq., ditto ditto. 

Capt. F. Hunter, ist L.C., ditto ditto. 

Lieut. F. S. C. Chalmers, 22d N.I., ditto ditto. 

Capt. A. Clarke, 37th -N.I., to be first asslsUnt 
to commissioner of Mysore. 

Lieut. W. A. Halstead, 11th N.I., to be second 
ditto ditto. 

LleuU R. S. Dobbs. 9th N.I., thinl ditto ditto. 

R. B. Sewell, Esq., fourth ditto ditto. 

IL^^pcata Row, native assistant to ditto ditto. 

.. corps of engineers, to be superin- 

t^nmt of Maramut department in Mysore. 

4uno 18. W. H. Macnaghten, Esq., to officiate 
•• chief secretory to government of India. 
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Attained RanJe.’^'W. E. Underwood, 9d June 
1834, as senior merchant. — Thus. Prendergast, 
23d do., as junior merchant.— Charles Dumergue, 

I. 3th June 1834. and W. Elliot, J. H. CochrW, 
and R. II. Williamson, 22d July 1834, as factors. 

Returned tn Duty . — June I7. A. Freese, Esq— 
July 15. R. Grant, Esq. 

Admitted tts R0-tYer«.— Messrs. S. J. Young and 
G. M. Swinton. 

Jj:ave ofAhMencCt June 24. W. Mason. Esq. 
to sea, for two months, for health.— W. H. Tracy, 
Esq., to Bombay, for four months, on private 
aft'airs.— July 1. J. Voiing, Esq., to Calcutta, 

for six months, on ditto.— 4. M. D. Cockburii. 
FJsq., to Ncilghcrry Hills — 8. W. H. Rabington, 
Es(|., to ditto, for three months, for health. — 15. 

J. Clulow, Esq., to England, on private affairs. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

July 22 . The Rev. G. K. Griome, to be chaplain 
atQuilon. — The Rev. H. W. Stuart, to be junior 
chaplain at Bangalore. — The Rev. G. J. Cubltt, to 
act as chaplain at Vepery. 

Returned to duty — The Rev. II. W. Stuart, as 
acting chaplain of Black Town and gaol, on lOih 
July. 

Leave of Absence. — Aug. 1. The Rev. J. llallc- 
well to Cape of Good I lope, for eightc'eii months, 
for health. — 8. The Rev. W. J. Alslabie, to Van 
Diemen’s Land, ditto ditto. 


MILITARY APUGINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, June 20, 18.34. — Capt. J. M. 
Ley, corps of artillery, to be commissary of ord- 
nance at Bangalore, v. Dickinson. 

Artillery. Capt. C. 11. Best, Ist-Lieiit. J. Patrick- 
r.on, and 2d-I.ieut, W. II. Grab to take rank from 
5th May ItL’H, v. Dickinson struck off as a de- 
serter.— 1st- Lieut. J. T. Baldwin to be capt., and 
2d-Lieut. G. W. Harrison to be Ist-Lieut., v. 
Grant dec. ; date of corns. 28th May IttM. — Siiper- 
num. 2d-lJcut. John Cauldtu>ltt .’idinilted on effec- 
tive strength from 28th .May, to complete esta- 
blishment. 

Assist. Siirg. Roliert Sutherland to be medical 
officer to zillah of Coimbatore. 

Assist. Siirg. Alcx.inder Allardice to lie medical 
officer to zillah of Madura. 

AdfOenernCe Office, June 18, 1834.— The under- 
mentioned young officers to do duty : — Cornets II. 
F. .Siddons, Thos. Newberry, and J. S. Cotton, 
withtirh L.C. ; A. E. Oakes, 7th L.C.— 2d Lieuts. 
R. Broinlev and J. A. Prendergast, with .3d ImL. 
artillery. — Ensigns H. W. Vales, wijh 5th N.I : 
Hfiwe Metcalfe, 4lh do. ; James Keating, .3«i 
L.Inf. ; Edw. Sellon, .'itU N.I. ; R. A. Bniercand 
Matthew Wood, loth do.; II. C. Taylor, 13th do.; 
Richard c:rewe, 32d do. ; Alex. Tod and Win. 
Mason, 10th do ; Chas. Gill, 2.3111 do.; Arthur 
Robinson and Wm. Cook, loth do. 

June 17 to 21 — SuTg. B. Williams rcraoveil fVoni 
Olh N.I. to 4th L.t\, and Surg. W. Wilson from 
latter to former corps.— Assist. i»urg. B. J. Eve- 
rett posted to 1st bat. artillery, anti to afford me- 
dical aid to company of artillery stationed at Bcl- 
lary.— Assist. Surg. J. Dtirword to afford medical 
aid to 33d N.I., until further orders. 

Ens. A. Robertson removed from 10th, to .do 
duty with 13th N.I. 

I Jeut. J. M. Johnstone to act as adj. to 21st N*I*, 
till relieved or further orders, v. Frith dec. ; date 
8th June. 

June 28 and 30. — Ens. T. II. Woodhouse re- 
movetl from 28th to 8th N.I., and directed to join. 
— Ens. W. H. Dearsly removed from 18th to 32d 
N.I.— Ens. P. E. L. Rickards removed from 2l8t 
to 49th N.I., as first ensign. — Ens. D. C. Camp- 
bell removed from 16th to 9th N.I., as second en- 
sign, from 10th Feb. 1834.— Ens. J. H. A. Vaeper 
removed ftom 7th to 31st N.I., as second ensign, 
from 16th May'1834.— Ensigns Campbell and 
per to join their new regts. without aelay. 

Fart St, George, July 1. — Lieut. Col. William 
Cullen, corps of artillery, military auditor general. 
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to lie commissary ceiiera1> v. Lieut. Col. Cubbon, 
l^pointed oommissloner in Mysore. 

m N.I. Ens. T. H. Woodhnuae. firoxn 26th N.I., 
to be lleut.. to complete cstab. ; date of com. 2(kh 
June 1834. 

d2d N.L Ens. W. H. Dearsly. from 18th N.L. 
to be licut.f. to complete cstab. ; date of com. 2ath 
June 1.834. 

Lieut. C. T. Hill, assist, surveyor general, ap> 
pointed to charge of survey in southern districts, 
V. Major Ward. 

Ens. Ritchie, Carnatic European Vet. Rat., 
transferred to pension establishment. 

Cadet of Cavalry John ('aineruu admitted on 
estab., and prom, to cornet. — Cadets of Infantry 
\Vra. Isackc, Henry Man, ftcorge Carr. R. W'. II. 
Leycester, II. W. Blake, W. W. Aiidereon, W. J. 
Cooke, and J. R. Harrison admitted on cstab., and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Jf<I'y4.>-Major Charles Newman permitted to 
proceed to Van Diemen’s Land and to retire from 
Hon. Company’s service from date of his eiiibark.'i- 
tion. (The (5. O daletl2!tth Nov. lfw;i periiiittiug 
him to embark from Euro]ic cancelled.) 

Julj/ 8.— Cadet of Engineers John Ourhterlony 
admitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut.— Cadets 
of Infantry W. B. Jackson, II. R. II. Steer, M. 
C. Spottiswoode, F. W. Baynes, and H. 1>, 
Showers, admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Jutjf 15.— Col. Ciilbert Waugh, 32d N.I., to be 
military auditor gcner.'il, with a seat at Military 
and Clothing Boards, v. Lieut. Col. Cullen, app, 
commissary general. 

Mr. P. A. Andrew, m.d., admitted to cstab. .as 
an assist, surg., and directed to <lo tluty under 
surgeon In charge of general hospital .at iiresidency. 


GenemT« Office, Julu 2 to 14. — The under- 
mentioned^youngolllcers to do duty ; — Cornet John 
Cameron, with 2d I..C.— Ensigns Wm. Isacke, 
with 2Sth N.L ; Henry Man and George Carr, Hth 
da : R. W. H. Leycester, loth do. ; 11. W. Blake, 
46th da; W. W. .Anderson, 4th do.; AV. J, 
Cooke, 6th do. ; J. R. Harrison, «th tio. ; W. B. 
Jtickson, 3d L,I.; H. R. II. Steer, 6th N.L; M. 
C. Spottiswo<idc, Irtth N.I. ; F. W. Baynes, 25th 
da; H. D. Showers, 4th da 

Ensigns T, L. Patch removed from .30th to «th 
N.I. as first ensign, and O. H. S. Yates from 45th 
tp^do., as second ensign ; both to join without 
delay. 

The following orders confirmed Assist. Surg. 
Wilkinson to resume medical charge of 5th N.I. ; 
date 25th Juno 1834.— Lieut. NorUi to act as qu. 
mast, to 2d L.C., during absence of Lieut. Oin- 
manney on leave; date 2dth June. — Garrison Surg. 
Lamb to assume medical charge of .51st N.I. at 
Cannanore; date 4th May. 

Lieut. W. W. Ross, 17th N.I., to act as adj, of 
that corps, v. Marshall dec. 

LieuL J. W. Rickards, 2l8t N.L, to act as adj. 
of that corps, v. Frith dec. 

Lieut. C. M. Macleane, 43d N.L, to act as qu. 
mast, of that corps, v. Robley proceeded to Eu- 
n>pe. 

iJeut. E. Roberts, 4ath N.L, to act as ailj. of 
that corps, ftom 28th May, v. Glass dec. 

removed, at his own request. 


Port Sr. Gwrge. 18.-Lleut. D. 11. Consi- 
dme, 2l8t N.L, to be deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. 
of army, v. bimpson, and extra aid-de-camp to 
Commander-in-chief. 

Capt. Jrfm Wallace, 45th N.I., to be brigade 
major to fort and cantonment of Bangalore, v. 
nggott. 

Surg. James Cuddy to be superintending sur- 
geon, and posted to southern division, v. Currie. 
—Swrg. Claud Currie to be garrison surgeon of 
1 ricninopoly, v, Williams who returns to regi- 
mental duty. ^ 

40rA N.I. Ens. Patrick Ogllvie to be lleut., v. 
Staqpooledec.; dateof com. 11th July 1834. 

eWet of Cavalry J . H. CoTsar admitted on estab., 
M to comet.— Cadets of infantry W. H. 

gMWCjl, J. M. R^, Owgo Smrrock, W. O. 

*1* and.C,,A. Brown admitted 

OQ MUb,, aBd prom, to ensigns. 


July 22.— The services of l..!cut. Col. R. Cada 
can, .33d N.L, placed at disposal of Commander- 
in-chief. ■ ■ .... 

Jul{t 2iX— Assist. Surg. G. J. Jackson to do duty 
in a Eurofiean hospital until he shall have com- 
pleted prescribed probationary course. 

Adj, GeneraVs Joly 1/ to 26. — The follow- 

ing orders contlnned : — Lieut. Giraud to act as adj. 
to2‘2d N.I., during aUseiice of LIcut. Buchan on 
sick cert. : date 4th July.— As.<si5t. Surg. Allatdice, 
rallah frf Madura. tO’take medical charge of de- 
tachment of 1st N.I., doing duty at that station ; 
date 11th July.— Assist. Surg. Trail removed from 

M. M. 39th to do duty with 11. M. 13th l.lght Drags, 
until further orders; date 1.3th July.— Lieut. A. R. 
Rose, 5()th regt., to act as assist, aclj. gen. to Hy- 
derabad Rubsul. force, during absence of Capt. 
Coxc on sick certificate or until further orders ; 
date 1st July.— Capt. W. E. Litchfield, 6th 

to act as deputy assist, tpi. mast. gen. of snulhcrn 
division, without interfering with his own imme- 
diate duties, till further orders; date 2<Mh June.— 
Assist. Surg. A. Allardicc to be considered ns being 
in medical charge of detachment 1st regt. N.I. 
doing duty at Rainiiad ; date 15th .July 18.34. 

Lieut. John Maitland, removed from 2d luit. ar- 
tillery to efiectivc strength of horse artillery, v. 
Best prom. 

Surg. G. Knox to .oseiitno medical charge of 2il 

N. V.li. and details at Wallajahbad. 

The undermentioned young oflicers to do duty t 
— Cornet J. H. Corsar, with 6th L.(’. — Ensigns 
W. H. Boswell, with hth N.L; J. .M. Rees, 6tli 
do.; G. Stiirrock, 4th do.; W. G. Hay, 18th do. ; 
£. A. H. Webb, 4th do. ; C. A. Brown, 6th do. 

The following removals from doing tluty to take 
place: — Ens. 11. W. H. Leycester, from loth, to 
do duty with 8th N.L; Pins. Henry Man from 
,3th, to do duty with 2!)th ditto; Ensigns Templcr, 
Wyndham, Variloii, and Beadle, from 27th, to do 
duty with 4th ditto ; Ens. P2. R. .Sibley from 39(h, 
to do duty with 4lh ditto; Enn. W. H. SVapsharc 
fnmi 5th, to do duty with loth ditto; Ens. R. 
Jacson from 27th, to do duty with 9th do. 

July 28 and 29.— Maj. Gen. and Col. Thomas 
Marriott removed from 26th to 6th N. I., ami CoL 
T. II. binith from latter to former regt. 

Assist, Surg. Alex. Stuart pasted to .30th N.L— 
Assist. Surg. .1. Cooke removcHi from H.M. (53il 
regt. to do duty at General Hospital.— Assist. Surg. 
J. C). H. Andrews removed from horse artillery t»> 
tio duty with H.M, 45ih regu, and to join forth- 
with. 

Fort St. Gfutrge, Aug. 1.— 5rA N.I. En.s. Wm. 
I.eader to Ire lieut., v. Sayers dec. ; date of com. 
28th July 1834. 

Cadet of Cavalry F. H. Scott admitted on estab., 

and prom, to cornet Cadet of Infantry H. I*. 

U mrdillon admitted on establishment and prom, 
to ensign. 

At(g. .5.— OrA L.C, Capt. 11. B. Smith to Im? ma- 
jor, Lieut. George Dunsmure, to be cant., an<l 
Cornet D. G. Taylor to be lieut., v. Wiilock re- 
tired; dateof corns. 29th Oct. 18.33. 

Cadet of Cavalry J. W. Skelton admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to cornet. 

Assist. Surg. James Bell placed at disposal of 
supreme government, anil appointed to medical 
charge of residency of Mysore. 

Aug. 6.— Major IL R. Hitchins, deputy adjut. 
gen., to offici.'itc as adj. gen. of army until further 
orders, with a seat at Military and Clothing Boards. 

Major S. W. Steel, 51st N.I., to ofliciatc as 
secretary to Military Board. 

Aug. 12.— Lieut. Stafford Vardon, corps of en- 
gineers, to be assist, civil engineer Newthern divi- 
sion, V. Henderson dec. 

The services of Assist. Surg. O. V. Gumming, 
M.D., replaced at disposal of Coiq.-ln-chiefr agree- 
ably to his own request. 

Sth N.I. Lieut. Alex. Mackenzie to be capL, v. 
Perrier dec. ; date of com. 7th Aug. 1834. 

Aug. 15.— Mr. G. S. Scott admitted on estab. as 
an assist, surg., and directed to do doty under 
surgeon of horse brigade of artillery at St. Tho- 
mas’ Mount. 
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Adj.~G€ncraVM Office, Aug. 1 to 14.— Ensigns J. 
'Watt anil C. II. 'Worsley removed from 27th« to 
dn duty with 2rtth N.I.— Ens. C. II, Wilson re- 
moved from 4.5th to 32d N.I.« as senior enslgn« 
and directed to join. 

The undermentioned young olliccrs to do duly ; 
— Cornets F. H. .Scott, with (Rh L.C. ; J. W. Skel- 
ton. 2d do. — Ens. R. 1*. Bourdillon, withGth N.I. 

Assist. Surg. A. Stuart, .3i)th N.I., to do duty 
with ll.M. GtUl regt. till further orders. 

The following orders confirmed : — I.ieut. J* 
Martyr to act as adj. to tlGth N.I., during absence 
of Lieut. Lanphicr on duty; date 2<Hh July. — 
Lieut. J. Symons to act as adj. to Igth N.I., during 
alisrnce of Lieut. Russell on sick cert., and to be 
considered as having so acted since .‘intli June. — 
Lieut. J. Symons to act iis qii.ni.ist. and interp. to 
Ittth N.I., during absciK'c of Ens. Haines on sick 
cert., anil to be considered as having so actcnl since 
3bthJunc. 

Col. Charles Farran, l.st N.I., permitted under 
G.O. of 14lh Sept. ItlJb, to reside and draw liis pay 
at presidency. 

Reward . — To be paid to Ens. P. A. Latoiir, 40lh 
N.I., for his attainments in the Hindoost.anee lan- 
guage, that ofliccr having p.issed prescrilied cx.-i- 
inlnation. — To be ]»aid to ‘id-IJeut. J. W. Ot>.'id, 
1st luit. artillery, that ollicer having passed pres- 
ciibeil examination in the Persian langu.age. 


Creditable exertions . — Extract of a letter from 
the lion, the (!oiirt of Directors, in the miiitury 
department, dated ’Jil Oct. IttW:— 

[Par. 24. Lient. and Qu. Mast. Langley, .3(1 
('avalry, has been granteii the usual reward for 
proficiency in the Mahralta language, which is 
urouglit to Court’s notice with the view of shew- 
ing ‘his cTcditahle exertions, he havujg previously 
obtained rewards for Uindoostance aud l*ersian.] 
The protlciency in the native languages ac- 
quired by Lieut. Ljuiglcy, here brougid to our 
notice, is highly cridituhleto the diligence, talent, 
and cliaracter of that ollicer.” 


Returned to duty, from Europe, — .Inly 1. Maj. 
Win. IsacUe, 2.1111 N.I. — Capt. Thos. Thullier, 
17th N 1. — II. (’apt. John Deane, IWth N.I. — Lieut. 
C. R. Young, left wing Miidras Europ. regt.— - 
Lieut. James (Jornm, 47tli N.I.— 11. Assist. .Surg. 
Alex. .Stuart.— Ist-Lieut. John Maitland, artillery. 
— 1.5. Superintending Surg. James (’uddy,— Surg. 
John Ailam. — '25. Lieut. 1). U. llumuhreys, 2.*kl 
N.I. — Assist. Surg. (}. J. Jackson.— Aug. ,5. l>t- 
Lleiit. (». W. V'. Simpson, artillery. — 2d-Lieut. 
F. IJ. Ashley, ;irtillery.— Capt. W. K. A. Elliott, 
21Hh N.I. — Capt. James ('.amphell, ;Ckl N.I.— 
IJeiit. Thomas Mi.('lcU.an, :i;kl N.I. — Lieut. C. 
W. Tolleinache, .'lJUh N.I. — F-ns. Evan Lloyd, 
43(1 N.I. — la. Surg. Robert Wright, m.d. 


rii ULOL/CSllS. 

To Europe. — June 20. Ens. J. F. Stevens, 
doing duty with .Ith N.I., for health. — 27- 2d- 
Lieul. U. Morgell, «if artillery, ferr health. — ^Jiily 
4. Lieut. P. Pope, 24th N.I., for health (already 

f 'ranted to sea or to Cape of Cood Hope), for 
lealth.— 11. Lieut. J. T. Ashton, artill(?ry (to t*m- 
bark from western coast). — Lieut. A. 11. Kerr, 
24th N.I., for health.— 1.5. Lieut. L. F. Cottrell, 
ttth L.C., for health. — 111. Lieut. Col. A. CiKike, 
2.5th N.I. I for health (to embark from Malabar 
coiistor llombay). — Cornet F. Studdy, .5th L.C., 
Arr health. — Ens. T. Patch, Hth N.I., for health. — 
Lieut. H. C.jBeavor, LlthN.I. — 22. Col. W. G. 
Pearsc, acting icomnuindant of artillery dii Sept, 
or Oct., as opportunity may occur).— Assist. Surg. 
John Quin, for health.— 25. Ens. C. R. Hobart, 
IGth N.I. (to embark frqln western co.a.st).— 21). 
Surg. John Lamb, m.d. (to . .embark from western 
coast; also to resign his app. as garrison surg. of 
Cantianore on .^Ist'Aug.)— A«g. 1. Lieut. Col. E. 
Cadogan, 4Hth N.I., for health (tocmb.nrk from 
w- stern coast).— ('apt. Thomas Perrier, 5th N.I., 
for health.— 5. Surg. .1. Adam, for health. — Cant. 
V, Fbidgate, 13th N.I., for health.- Lieut. G. Da- 
vies, 4:kl N.I., for health.— Cant. H. Taylor, 2d 
L.C.-^ Lieut. Wm. Garrow, Uth N.I., for health. 
—Lieut. C. Ncwstim, 20th N. I.— Assist. Surg. J. T. 
BclL for health. — li»\.|,JcuL James Gomni, 47th 
N.I., for health. 


To Sea.— Juno 20. Assist. Surg. T. D. Harrison, 
until 1st March 1035, for health (to embark from 
western coast).— 27. 2(l>Lieut. O. Hutton, artillery 
until- 1st March 103.5, for health. — July 8. Capt., 
G. W. Moore, .5d L. Inf., until 30th June 1035, 
for health. — Aug. 0. Cant. W. S. Bury, 2<1 L.C., 
for twelve months, for health Capt. D. Mont- 

gomerie. 7thL.C., until 20th Feb. Itti5, for health. 

To Ceylon . — June 20. Assist. Surg. Samuel Ro- 
gers, from 2Uth June to 20th Dec. 1034, on private 
affairs. 

To Retifr/il.— June 17. Ens. C- A. Blagrave, doing 
duty with 14th N.I., for six months, on private 
affairs.— July 22. this. II. Steer, doing duty with 
Gth NM., ditto (litto. 

To Neilfihctrrt/ ITills . — June 24. Maj. Gen. Dal- 
lyinple, for three months, on private aff'airs. 

Extended. — June 27. That granted to N. S. 
Wales and ('liina to Capt. U. Butler, 21st N.I., 
until 20 Ul Feb. 1035. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Junk2G. Orwell, Dalrymple, from London.— 
27 . Eeptune, Broiulliurst, from London. —20. Sa- 
sustris, Yates, from London, Madeira, and ('ape. 
— 20. Andromache, Andrews, from I^ondoii; anti 
Eleanor, McTaggaxt, from Singaiioreand Penang. 
— :td. T/unnas Dougnll, Brown, from Bourbon. — 
Jci.y 1. City of Edinbfirgh, Frazer, from London 
and (h\pe. — 2. Katherine Stewart Forbes, Ander- 
son, from London; and Exporter, Anwyl, from 
Mauritius and Covelong. — 3. M.M.S. Harrier, 
Vassall, from Trincomallee. — 4. Allerton, Gill, 
from IJvernool; and Agenor, Le Clerc, from 
Marseilles, Bourbon, &c.— 10. Cluudine, Walker, 
from Coringa; and St/phiu, Dance, from Pondi- 
cherry. — 11. Amelia Thomjtson, Pigott, from Lon- 
don ; and Ernand, Gillett, from London and Mau- 
ritius.— D). Sirntlmo, Adam, from CJalcutta. — IP, 
Atlas, lIuTstwick, from Mauritius and Port Pedro. 
— ^20. Co sinter Perrier, Saliz, from Bordeaux, St. 
Jago. &c. — 21. Resource, Coombes, from Sydney. 
-^20. CieorgUtna, Thoms, from l.ondon. —31. 
Royal William, Ireland, from London ; Exmouth, 
Warren, from ditto; and Vriuee Georg’, Shaw, 
from Bombay.— A iTo. 0. Fame, Richardson, from 
M.inritius. — 11. Camille, Bacedoiii, from Bor- 
deaux. — m. Louisa Campbell, McQueen, ftom 
I.ondon, Madeira, and Ceylon; and Mandarin, 
McDonald, from Liverpool. 

OejHirtures. 

• JuvK 25. II.M.S. Hyacinth, Blackwood, on a 
cruize. — 2f*. Helen, Macallister, for Manilla.— 21L 
J^naeh, Driscoll, for Calcutta; and General 
Hewitt, Copeland, for London. — .30. Neptune, 
Broadhurst, for Calcutta. — July 2. Exporter, 
Anwyl, for Calcutta; and Thomas Duuggail, 
Brown, for Eniiore.— 3. II.M.S. Harrier, Vassall, 
on a cruise. — 5. Andromarhc, Andrews, for Cal- 
cutta.— 4). City of Edinburgh, Frazer, for Eiinorc 
and Calciuia ; and Eleanor, McTaggart, forditto. 
— tt. Sir Arehibahl ('amplwll, Robertson, for Pe- 
ri.angand Straits.— lo. Allerton, Giil, for Calcutta. 
— 12. Agenor, l.cCUiT, for Calcutta. — 22. Katlw 
fine Stvivort Forbes, Anderson, aiul Atlas, Hurst- 
wick, both for Calcutta. — 23. Casimer Perrier, 
Saliz, for Calcutta.— 24. Ernand, Gillett, for Nor- 
thern Ports and C'alcutta.— 27. Clnudine, Walker, 
for London. — 2ll. J. W. I hire, Towle, for Nor- 
thern l*orts.— 30. liesourve, Coombes, for Penang. 
— Aro. I. Gcorgiana, Thoim, for Calcutta. — 5. 
Swallow, Adam, for Northern Ports. — 7* Kxmouth, 
Warren, for Calcutta. — 10. Fame, Richardson, 
for Covelong and Calcutta. — 10. Sesostris, Yates, 
for London ; and Prince Gearge, Shaw, fur (Jal- 
cutUi. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

KtUTHS. 

Mau 20. At TcIIicherry, the wife of Mr.. Joa- 
quim Lafrenais, of a daughter. 

June 3. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. W. H. 
Harris, dcpuly-atobt. qu. mast. gen. ceded dio- 
tricto, of a son. 

13. At Madras, the lady of Capt. James Melleft 
deimty-assist.'adj. gen., ot a son. 

13. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Francklyn, 
deputy-assist, (ju. mast, gen., of a son (since deail). 
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21. At Chicacole, the UAy of Lieut, and Qr. 
Meat John Merritt. 41st regt.. of a daughter. 

•— At Madras, the wife of Mr. Edward Jones, 
of Cuddapah. of a daughter. 

^ At Madras, Mrs King, of a daughter. 

23. Mrs. E. C. Griffiths, of a daughter. 

26. At Lus, the lady of E. Seth Sam. Esq., of 
a daughter. 

97’ At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. Westrop 
Watkins, of a daughter. 

28. At Nellore. Mrs. C. Summers, of a daughter. 

Julu 1. At Madras, the lady of John Smith. 
Ekq.. captain 2d L.C.. of a son. 

— At Madras, the lady of T. Oakes, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

At Rajahmundry. the lady of Captain J. 
Gamaultf 47th N.I., of a daughter. 

At Berhampore, Mrs. James D'Lavalc, of a 
daughter. 

4. At Belgaum, the lady of the Rev. Joseph 
Taylor, missionary, of a daughter. 

6. At Bangalore, Mrs. II. Foster, of a son. 

7. At Bellary, the lady of Major C. Warren. 
H.M.’s 53th regt.. of a son (still-born). 

8. At Madras, the wife of Mr. R. C. Cole, of 
twin-daughters. 

12. At Muktul, the lady of Capt. Uayusford. 
of a son. 

13. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Col. Macken- 
zie, 48th N.I., of a daughter. 

14. At Madras, the lady of Andrew Robertson. 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

18. At Trichinonnly, the lady of Henry Dick- 
inson, Esq., of a daughter. 

20. At Secunderabad, tlic laily of Dr. Pcarse, 
37 th N.I., of a sun. 

yftfg. 5. At Madras, Mrs. Henry Briggs, of a son. 

8. At Tcllicherry. Mrs. £. Schmidt, of a son. 

10. At Madras, the lady of T. G. Taylor, Esq., 
Hon. Company's astnuiomer, of a son. 

14. At Madras, the lady of John S. Hall, Esq., 
of a son. 


MAHKIAGKS. 

June II. At Vepery, Mr. Charles La Rive, of 
the gun-carriage manufactory, to Miss Jane Arm- 
strong. 

13. At Vepery, Mr. John Francis Monisse, to 
Amelia, daughter of Mr. W. G. Gardiner. 

July 5. At Madras, William Douglas, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Curoline, eldest daughter of 
J. Hare, Esq. 

8. At Madras, Robert Cole, Es((., to Frances, 
second daughter of Capt. Gray, late of H.M.’s 
authFoot. 

10. Al Vepery, Mr. T. D. W. Clark, to Miss 
Margaret Reynolds. 

14. At Madras, Richard Prettyman, Esq., lOth 
regt. N.I., fifth son of the late Robert Prettyman, 
Esq., of Bclstead Lodge near Ipswich, county of 
bunblk, to Mary Short, relict of Dr. Short. 
M.o.f of Clarendon-square, .Somers Town. 

18. At Madras. Mr. Thwnas Scott, to Miss 
Christiana Hayes. 

Ijately. At vizagapatam, Lieut. Charles James 
Torlano, C.E.V. tot., to Susannah Feel, relict of 
Lieut. Edmund Peel, son of Thomas Peel, Esq.. 
Penzance. Cornwall. 


May 31. Killed by a fall from his buggy, Capt. 
James C.'urrle, formerly of H.M. 8!Kh regt., and 
latterly commanding the 2d regt. of H.H. the 
Nizam's infantn'. 

, June 7* At Trichinopolv. Mrs. D. Hnss. 

12. At Madras, Mr. J. W. Rodgers, late chief- 
officer of the ship Mackber, aged 20. 

15. At Tellicherry, Mr. Francis Lafrenais. head 
writer and translator to provincial court, aged 51. 

19. At Madras. James Martin Jollie. Esq., mer- 
chant. aged 33. 

22. At Vizagapatam. the lady of Adj. Hobart, 
C.E.V.B., daughter of the Rev. George Arm- 
strong, chancellor of Ross, diocess of Cork. 

25. At Pondicherry, the lady of A. De Babick, 
i.. barrister of the Royal Court at Pondicherry. 
At Dunmure-house. Madras, the lady of 
‘ '^ol. Conway. c,d. 

L Secunderabad, the Infant daughter of 
" hrop Watking ; and on June 28. Cathe- 
h nis wilb, 21. 
f. the UMettlng of a boat, after 2,3 
l la tlmt «m 1 when on the point of 
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returning to England, W. Mason. Esq., collector 

translator in the lluzoor cutcherry of hb Exc. the 
Dewan of Travancore, ,^eil 40. 

II. At Ootacamund, Lieut. Thomas SUqpctolO. 

A^^ad^, Lieut. James R. Sayen. of the 

Ootacamund, Mr. Peter Prim. 

Auir, 3. At Colmbatoor, the Rev. G. H. Wood- 
ward, of the Joffba mission, Ceylon, aged 37- _ 
ti. At Madras, Mrs. EIlz. Marjoribanks, aged 63. 
7 . At Vepery, Capt. Thomai Perrier, of the 
5Ui regt. N.I.. aged 34. 


iSotnbap. 

GOVEllNMENT ORDERS. 

BRXr.ADE COMMAND. 

Bombay Castle, June 11, 1S34. — In 
coiiforinily with orders received from the 
lion, the Court of Directors, Puoiia will 
cease to be a brigade coiti'.naiid iroiii the 
1st proximo. 

1‘AYMASTF.Il OF I’CXSIONRIIS. 

Bomlaij Castle, June 17, I 8 IM.— In 
conformity with orders from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, the si (nation of pay- 
master of pensioners in tlie Deccan is abo- 
lished from the 1st proximo, from whkdi 
date the pensioners in the Dicvan, will he 
paid by the collectors, under the rules laid 
down in G.O., dated the 2‘lth of July 
1830. 

ENGlKEKll ('UK VS. ' 

Bombay Castle, June *20, 1834. — In 
conformity with orders received from ilie 
Supreme Government, the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council is pleased to an- 
nounce, that the engineer corps at this 
presidency is hereafter to consist of four 
companies of equal strength, viz. one com- 
pany of sappers and miners, and three 
companies of pioneers. The established 
strength of the corps will be as follows, 
viz. — 4 subadars, (one of whom will be 
appointed subadar-major), 4 jemadars, 20 
bavildar?;, 20 naiques, 4 buglers, 4 bliecs • 
tees, and 400 privates. 

The native commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers at present belonging to 
the corps, in excess of the numbers above 
specified, wiil be borne on the strength 
os supernumeraries until absorbed by va- 
cancies; the number of privates wiil be 
forthwith reduced to four hundred ; such 
of those ill excess of that number as may 
be in every respect eligible, will be per- 
mitted to volunteer into the line, and the 
remainder will be discharged; gratuities 
being assigned to such of them as from 
age or other sufficient causes cannot be ad- 
mitted into the line. 

The Commander of the forces is reques- 
ted to issue such supplementary orders as 
may be necessary to give effect to these ar- 
rangcmcjits. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENtS, Ac. 

Territorial Departmerih 

June 18. Me. E. fi. EUiottt to act os lub-trca- 
Buret) general paymaster, and superintendent of 
Btamj^, during absence of Mr Bruce. 

29, Mr. H. E. Goldsmid, to be aBsistant to re. 
venuo commissioner. 

JM.V S3. Mr. James G. Lumsden, to be assistant 
to principal collector of Poona. 

General Department. 

June 23. Mr. Dourchlcr confirmed as a stipen- 
diar^ ceininissicmer of court Of reciuests, v. Mr. 

P. Stewart resigned. 

4. Charles Norris, Esq., to be chief secre. 
tary in attendance on Right Hon. the Governor. 
W. 11. Wathen, Esq., sCad L. R. Reid. Esq., to 
conduct Mr. Norris' duties ui secret, political, and 
military dciiartments. 

Messrs. E. H. Dallas an<l H. I}cbl)crt were exa- 
miniHi and passed In the Murathce language on the 
luih May. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Juli/3. The Rev. George Pigott, a.b., admitted 
on cstab.. and nutniiiatedtcinporarjly to discharge 
duties of Colabah and harbour. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bonihnjf Castle, June 4, 18.‘14. — The following 
teimmiary arrangements c<iiifirined : — Assist. .Surg. 
E. W. Edwards, Kith N.I.. to perform mtHllcal 
duties of garrison of Surat, until arrival of olRccr 
ap))oiuted to that situation. — Lieut. 8. Punie, 1st 
to act as a^. and qu. mast, to that regt., 
during absence or Lieuts. Owed and Vardori, on 
sick certUicate. . - 

2Qth N.I. Ena. C. Lodge to be lieut., v. Frede- 
rick dec. ; date of rank 22d May 1H34. 

Senior unposted Ensign H. J. Barr to take rank 
from 22d May 1834, and posted to 25th N.I., v. 
Lodge protii. 

Assist. Surg. Charles Scott to be surgeon, v. 
Craw retired ; date Kith Feb. i8.*R. 

Mr. Win. Jardinc admitted on establishment as 
an assist, surgeon. 

Assist. Surga. Win. Erskine and Arch. Graham 
to be surgeons on augmcutalion, agreeably to G.O. 
of 2nth May 18;i4. 

June 10. — Lieut. Rtimsay to take charge of com- 
iiiinatiat denartment at Uelgaum rm departure of 
Lieut. Uulklcy until ai rival of Capt. RyboU 

June 12.— Assist. Surg. R. Kirk to be relieved 
from duty In Indian navy by Assist. Surg. D. 
Campbell. 

Capt. H. C. Tcasdale, 2.5th N.I., to act asinterp 
to Im wing 3d L.C., from date of departure of 
Ens. Preedy from station on sick cert., as a temp, 
arrangement. 

.Tune 13. — Cavalri/. Maj. E. Jervis to be lieuh 
col., v. Thomas retired ; date 1st Jan. 1833. 

let L.C. Lieut. J. Penny ndniitted on effective 
strength from 24th April 1832, v. Cunynghaiii 
prom. 

3d L.C, Capt. W. Hammond to be major, Lieut. 
(Brov.'Capt.) O. A. Woodhousc to be capt., and 
Comet T. Eyre to be lieut. in sue. to Jarvis prom. ; 
date of rank 1st Jan. 183.3. 

Infantry. Msdor J. Barclay to be lieut.-col., v. 
Pearson dec..; date of rank lOih July 183,3. 

Sth N.I. Capt. W. 8piilor to l)c major, and 
Lieut. B. Justice to be cant-, in sue. to Cruiek- 
shank retired; date- 1st May 18.31. — Lieut. L. 
Brown admitted on eifective Btrenglli, from 1st 
May 1831, v. Justice prom. — Ens. R. H. Warden 
tplM lieub, V. Hutchison dec. ; date of rank 24ih 
Aug. 1833. ' 

Senior Unposted Ens. C. Mdlersh to take rank 
from 22d May 1834, and posted to 5th N.I., v. 
Waidcllprom. 

2l»t N.I. Lieut. S. J. Stevens admitted on ofTec- 
■tive strength firom 8th July 1833, v. Kennett prom. 

34lA N.I, Capt. T. D. Morris to be major, Lieut. 
C. Denton to be capt., uid Ens. 11. C. Jones to be 
S. Nn ril." 
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Senior Unposted Ens. H. J. Willoughby to talte 
rank from 22d May 1834, and posted to 24th N.I., 
Vi Jones prom. 


June 14.— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed Capt. C. C.'athcart, Krth N.I., to asJ 
Biime command of garrison Of Araeerghur, from 
date of departure of MaJ. Payne for prendency 
on sick cert. — Lieut. B. Railey to act as adj. to Im 
bat. artillery during period Lieut. Glasse may be 
in charge of bat. — Lieut. C. Threshie to act as- 
adi. to Ibtli N I., during employment of Lieut. 
Adams as actiiig deputy-assist, (^u. mast. gen. ab 
Poona. 


June 14. — The undermentioned cadets admitted 
on establishment : — C. J. Baker, for artillery, and 
1*. L. Hart, for engineers, and prom, to 2d-lleutB. 
— B. H. ('nmbe for cavalry, and prom, to comet*. 
— H. T. Vinctnt for infantry, and prom, to ensign. 

June 18. — The following oilicers permitted to 
exchange regts,, each joining as junior of their 
rank : — Ens. F. FI. Ooggin, of 23d, to exchange 
with Ens. J. G. Forbes, of 8th N.I. — Ens. H. J. 
Barr, of 25th, to exchange with Ens. V. H. Gog- 
gin, of 0th N.I. 

June 21. — Lieut. L. R. Stark, 1st Or. N.I., to 
be paymaster of Poona div. of army, in sue. tof 
Maj. T. D. Morris who vacates on prom. 

Lieut. D. M. Scobie, I4th N.I., tobelliifd as- 
sist. com. geu. at Sholapuor. 

Lieut. J. C. Rate, 11th N.I., to be third-«ssiBt. 
com. gen. in charge of military bazaars at Poona. 

Lieut. Lcchincre,. 3d-tr. horse - artih,. to take 
charge of ordnance store deparimeiit at Deesas 
during absence of Lieut. Forster on leave ; date 
9th June. 


Rrfft. nf Artillery. Mid* W. K. l.ester to-be lieut— 
coi., v. White invalids; date 18th June 1834 — ^ 
Capt. E. H. Willork to be major, ist-Lieut. W. 
Coghlan to be capt., and 2d-Lieut. S. Turnbull to 
be 1st lieut., in sue. to Lester prom. ; date ditto. 
— Senior 2d-Lieut. W. Massie to take rank from 
above date, v. Turnbull prom. 

i:U/t N.I. Ens. II. W. Higgle to be iuterp. ifi 
Mahratta language; date 1st May 1834. 

lOrA N.I. Ens. A. Robertson to be lieut., v. Lan- 
caster dec. ; date of rank 7lit June 1834. 

.Senior Unposted Ens. II. Vincent to lake rank 
from 7th June ia'14, and ported to 10th N.I.,- v. 
Robertson prom. 

.Tune 24 — Assist. Surg. Rooko, .5th N.L. tp 
perform duties of civil surgeon at Dharwar during 
absence on leave of Assist. Surg. Montgomery. 

July 2.— Lieut. Col. S. Powell, liaving returned 
from Cape, directed to resume his duties as adj. 
gen. of army. 

The following cadets-admitted on establishment : 
— Edw. Deacon for artillery, and prom, to 2d- 
lieut. — II. Fenning, C. F. Christie, and Chas. 
Manger for infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 

July 9. — The following cadets admitted on esta- 
blishment: — Chas. Ilalkett and R. C. Le Geyt* 
for infantry, and prom, to ensigns.— Mr. S. P. 
Prichard acfmitted on estab. as an assist, siirg. 

The following teinporary arrangement con- 
firmed ; — CapU J. W. Watson to as.su me command 
of artillery in northern division of army, from 
22d April to 28th May 18:14; 

Lieut. Col. W. G. White, invalid estab., permits 
teil to retire from service on pension of - his rank. ' 

July 10. — The following cadets admitted on oA- 
tablishment : — Wrii. Hodc3ou for artillery, and 
prom, to 2d-iieut. — W. J. Western arid J. A. Curtis 
for engineers, and prom, to 2d-]icut8. — 11. R. 
Moore for infantry, and prom, fo ensign. 

Lieut. J. E. Parsons, 11th N.I., to be' capt. by 
brevet, from 4th July l834. 

July 14. — Assist. Surg. W. Janiine placed at dis- 
posal of superintendent of Indian navy, for pur- 
pose of relieving 'Assist. Surg. W. U. Wiluams 
from that branch of service. 

jMf//15.— 2rf Gr. N.T. Ens. R. P. Hogg totfe 
Intcrp. in Mahratta language ; date 27th June, 
i>en. Unposted .Cornet B. H. Combe, to rank * 
from 8th March 1834^ and posted tD 3R1»C.* v.. 
Eyre prom. : 

Surg. Butchart. 1st L.C , tip' assuifis^dhiKtoir 6^ 
civil surgeon at bholapoor, on dctiarturi, ^ 



?i|4 Jtcpfler.- 

I'qirtiMxm permitted to visit jsreskiency on sick 
iMve ; date of div. order 22d Feb. 1834. 

Julv 17 .— Capt. G. J. Mantr ISth N.I., to com- 
mand Guzerat provincial battalion. 

Ju/y 18.— Lieut. T. S. Poweil, H.M. 4th regt., 
to be l*erslan~uiterpreter to Commander-in-chief, 
until pleasure of Com.-in-chief in India is known. 

Ju^ 1!).— Cadets of Infantry Alfred Hall and 
Gharla Grey admitted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Corps of Engineers. Capt; Robert Ponget to be 
major, v. Nutt retired ; date 4th July IffM.— Lieut. 
J. S. Grant to be capt.» v. Frederick dec. ; date 
97 th July 1834.— 2d-Lieut. W. S. Jacob to be 1st- 
lieut.. V. Kennedy dec. : date 1st July 1834. 

Assist. Surg. S. P. Prichard placed at disposal 
of superinteiulunt of Indian navy, for purpose of 
relieving Assist. Surg. J. Fraser from that branch 
of service. 

July 22. — Capt. Rybot received charge of com- 
missariat department at Belgaum on 28th May, 
and Capt. Balkley received charge of that depart- 
ment at Cuteh on 4th June. 

July 2i.— 5th N.f. Ens. G. Ctuickshank to be 
a4}.* V. Bayly prom. ; date 28th June IKM. 

H.M. AOth Foot, Lieut. (Brev. CJapt.) W. Wil- 
liams to be interp. in Hindoostanee language, v. 
Powell app. interp. to Com.-in-chJcf. 

Aug. 11.— Capt Down, 1st. Gr. N.I., to take 
^arge of department of military paymaster at 
Poona, during absence, on sick leave, of Lieut. 
Stark; date 25th July. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — July 2. Capt. 
W. C. Freeman, 2d Gr. N. I.— Capt. J. Scott, 2.‘kt 
N.I. — Lieut. J. Holmes, 12th N.I. — Lieut. J. 

Grant, artillery Veterin. Surg. R. Walters, 3d 

L.C.— 8. Capt. R. Blood, 11th N. I.— -Lieut. C. H. 
Boyd, artillery. — Lieut. N. Strong, Europ. regt. 
—10. Capt. P. Sandersfin, 1.1th N.I. — ('apt. A. P. 
Hockin, Europ. regt. — ('apt. T. Donnelly, 1st Gr. 
N.I.— Capt. G. J. Mant, 1‘Hh N.I. — Capt. W. 
Coghlan, artillery. — Lieut. J. Hale, 22d N.I.— 
Lieut. F. Westbrook^ 18th N.I.— 15. Capt. James 
Liddell, Ist L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Ewrope.— June 18. Assist. Surg. W. J. Fcr- 
rar, engineer corps, for twelve mouths, on private 
alfkirs. 

To Neilghei-ry Hills. — Aug. 2. Lieut. F. Clarke, 
Sd Gr. N.I., for six months, for health. 

Ej!tendetl.—July 3. Cant. II. Mansfield, at sea, 
for a period of six months. — 4. Capt. J. Worthy, 
at Cape, until 31st Dec. 1834. — 8. Maj. C. B. 
James, at Cape, until ditto. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Junk 12. Cavendish Rentinck, Rose, from Red 
Sea. — 14. Claimumt, Boulton, from Bushire and 
Muscat.— 17 . H.C. steamer TAndsay, Wil-son, 
from Bassadore — J ult 7 . Charles Grant, Hyde, 
from London. — 9. Oriental, Piganeau, from Bor- 
deaux ; ard H.(7. sloop of war Amherst, Pepper, 
from Bushire. — 11. William, Clarke, from Gree- 
nock : and Anna Robertson, Nairne, from London 
and Capcn— 12. Mermaid, Johnstone, from Lon- 
don. — 18. John Taylor, Crawford, from Liver- 
pool.— 19. John Stamp, Young, from Liverpool 
and Rio de Janeiro. — 20. H.M.S. Magicienne, 
Plumridge, from Zanzibar ; and H.C. surveying 
brig Palinurus, Haines, from Socotra. — 25. Quebec 
Vacket, Bellamy, from Isle of France — 28. Hud- 
dersfield, Noakes, from Liverpool. — Auo. 3. Bal- 
four, Lee, from Liverpool ; and LAdy Feversttam, 
Webster, from London and Johanna.— 13. Charles 
Kerr, Brodie, from London. 

Departures. 

JoNBlfi. Clyde, Kerr, for China — 19. Mary, Mor- 
ton, for Calcutta.— 22. Gipsey, Highat, for China; 
and H.C. sloop of war FJphinstone, Sawyer, for 
. Perdan Gulf. — ^23. Earl of Clare, Daly, for China. 

26, King William, Stewart, and Majestic, Law- 
i^';aon, both for Calcutta.— July 5. Sarah, Coy, for 
Mauritius. — 7* Bombay Packet, Garnork, for Li- 

Berwickshire, Thomas, for China 

r. 17* Sydmt Burdj for Calcutta.— 18. Mary Bibby, 






and Kirkman Findlay, Russett, for China. 
Ctivendish Bentinek, Rose, for Calcutta. ^ 
Minerva, Reid, for Liverpool ; Cleveland, Morl«y». 
for Calcutta; and Camm, Wilson, for China.-*-^ 
H.C. brig of war Euphrates, Denton, for ZanBlokr 
and Red Sea.— Auu.2. IFilHam.Clarke, for EurOl^ 
— 3. Oairmont, Boulton, for Calcutta— 4. TfU 
umph. Green, for Calcutta; and Camatie, BlleSa 

for China 5. l^pfon Castle, Duggan, for Calcutta » 

awA Morgiana, Kickett, for China. — 7* PaXmira, 
Loader, for Calcutta.— 8. Ranger, Smith, for Li- 
verpool ; and Charles Grant, Hyde, for China. — 
12. Calcutta, Grundy, for Calcutta.— 10'. Mermaid^ 
Johnstone, for Madras and ('faina.— 17 . John Tay^ 
lor, Crawford, for Liverpool. 


BIRTHS, MAURI AGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 5. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. J. E. 
Parsons, 11th N.I. , of a dau^ter (since dead), 

— At Ahmedabad, the lady of Harry Borra« 
daile, Esti., C.S., of a son. 

10. At Mandavie, the lady of Lieut. Col. Pof- 
tlngcr, of a son. 

21. At Chicacole, the lady of Lieut, ami Quarter 
Master John Merritt. 41st rrat., of a daughter. 

26. At Poona, the lady of Capt. Charles Wod- 
dington, engineers, of a son. 

July 2. At sea, on board the ship Upton Castle^ 
oft' this harbour (Bombay), the lady of Capt. Tho- 
mas Donnelly, 1st Grenadier regt., of a son. 

4. At Bombay, the laily of Capt. P. Sanderson, 
15th N.I., of a daughter. 

12. At PooDRih, the lady of H. Hcbbert, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Baroda, Mrs. M. M. Shaw, of a daughter. 

18. At Ahmedmiggur, the lady of J. W. Mus- 

pratt, Ksf]., C.S., or a daughter. 

26. At Dhoolia, the lady of H. R. Elliott, Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

Aug. 1. At Belgaum, the lady of J. D. Hallett, 
adj. ;kl N.I., of a dau^ter. ' 

6. At Colaba, Mrs. T. Gardiner, of a son. 


MARRIAGRS. 

July 10. At Bombay, Cwrad Owen, Esq., 1st 
regt. Bombay cavalry, to Stephana Mary, young- 
est daughter of the late Major Hawkins, Bombay 
engineers. 

19 At Byculla, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Thomas 
Miller, H.M. 4uth regt., commanding depOt King's 
troops, to Ellen Louisa, only daughter of the late 
S. Hagard, Esq., of Sion Hill, near Bath. 

21. At Calaba, Commander William. Lowe, of 
the Indian navy, to Elizabeth Reed, youngest 
daughter of the late John Hart, Esq., of Saltash, 
Cornwall. 

Aug. 1. At Byculla, John Vaupell, Esq., chief 
translator and interpreter in the Supreme Court, 
to Mrs. Mary M. Grey, widow. 


DEATHS. 

June G. At Asscerghur, after a few days Mvene 
illness, Lieut. R. J. Lancaster, 10th r^. N.I. 

10. Drowned, whilst attempting to cross a nul- 
lah near the cantonment of Poonah, Savllle, ddest 
son of Savilic Marriott, Esq. 

13. At Dharwar, Lieut. Edmund Percy Brett, 
of the .1th regt. N.I. 

26. At Mazagong, Mrs. Joseph Ball. 

28. At Goa, Coi. J. A. Pinto, late In the service 
of the Paishwa, aged 77* 

— At Surat, F. Britton, Esq'. 

July 5. In the Fort, Matilda, wife of Mr. Hr Sfe. 
Amour, pilot service, aged 19. 

8. In Rampart-row, Bombay, Mary, daughter of 
Mr. J. Jones, aged 19. 



19. At Belair, HomDay, of dysentery, afters 
few days' illness, Sarah Marla, wife of Sir J. W. 
Awdry, and daughter of the Rev. Jeremiah Awdry, 
of -Seagry-house, Wiltshire, aged 34. 

24. At Bombay, John Aroilbald, Esq., m.d., 
assist, surgeon H.M. 48th r^, In his 3M year. 
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Aug 7 . At Bombay, Major Robert Gordon, in- 
opectlng englUMr 01 Guaerat, wed 48. 

8 . At KuUaogbee, Ens. R. J, Holmes, interp. 
and qu. mast. 9Qth rwt. N.I., third and youngest 
atm of N. Holmm, Esq., of Derby. 

IJ. Pestoqjea Baxter, a Porace merchant, so 
named from nls obfinexion with the late Arm. He 
died from the bite of a rat I The rat had gnawed 
bis toe while he was asleep about a fortnight be- 
fore; he thought nothing of it, neglected it, and 
niortlflcatlon ensued. 

— At Sholaiioor. of congestion on the brain, in 
the 2.3d year of hl| age, Lieut. Win. Kirkpatrick, 
of the horse artillery. 

Jbateiy. Josiah Nesbit, Esq., principal collector 
apd political agent lii the southern Mahratta 
country. 


efrslon. 

CIVIL Al*l'01NTMeNT. 

Julj/ 7* Abraliam De Sarain, Esq., to lie district 
judge of district court of Colombo, No. &. 


SHIITING. 

Arrivnh . — July SO. Henrt/ WtHlesleyt from Lon- 
don, Cape, and Mauritius. — Aug. 2. Seppwg^, from 
London and Cape. 


BlHTif. 

June 25, At Maiiaar, the lady of J. W. Huskis- 
son, Estp, of Il.M. civil service, of a daughter. 


MABRIAGE. 

Julff 12. At Colombo, I.icut. C. R. Cumming, 
11. K1. 117 th regt., to Georgians Maria, second 
daughter of (!oi. Walker, deputy adj. gen. to the 
forces in this island, and niece to the late Sir 
Henry Torrens. 


^tngajporr* 

SIIIFI'ING. 

Arriw//M,~~Junc IS. Afur/a, from Glasgow and 
Ilatavia.— 2.1. Horten eta, from Ceylon, and Pe- 
nang. — July I. dtp of AUerfleent from LivorptKil 
-and Batavia — 4. Stamlnnl, from <lltto.— <!. Run- 
npnmle.t from Slam. — II. MwtruM, from Liverpool 
and Batavia. — 10, Hellas, from Bomliay. — 11. Kli~ 
zabeth Moore, from Liverpixil .and Batavia — llj. 
diledonia, from Bombay. — 111. Bombay Castle, 
from Bombay. 


RiRTir. 

June 28, Mrs. J. H. Moore, of a son. 


Sf ARRIAfSR. 

July 15. Mr. Stephen Hallpikc to Miss Ellen 
llichardsoii. 


DEATHS. 

June 21. After a short illness. Maxima, wife of 
Mr. J»)hn Francis, agetl 42. 

July IK. Eli%.al)eth, wife of John Connolly, Esq., 
of tills settlement, aged 33, 


ifttalarca. 

UIRTir. 

MbrcA 10. The lady of Lieut. J. C. Xlawkcs, 
23d Madras N.I., of a daughter. 


S^iam, 

DEATH. 

Mareh, 30, At Bankok, the Rev. Joae Esprit 
Marie Florcnt, bishop of Soxopolis, vicar aposto- 
lic of Siam and Quedah, agetl 7.1 years, of which 
he passed 45 hi the mission at Siam. 


llrtlDerlanlrs 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Batavia. — June 13. Alexander Robert- 
son, from London. .-28. Beatrice, from Liverpool. 
— July IS. Jane Brown, from Clyde, and Jean, 
fromiLondon.— 2;i. Orissa, from Clyde.— Aug. SL 
Aurelius and Cynthia, both from LiveT;>ool. — 19. 
Governor Findlay, from ditto.— 15. Brian Boru, 
from ditto. 


tlTbina. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, — May 3. Madeline, from Singapore.— 
17 . Forth, from Calcutta ; Duchess of Clarence, 
from Manilla; and Elizabeth, from Singapore.— 
23. Perseverance, from ditto. — ^24. Colonel Young, 
from ditto. — 29. Pleiades, from ditto. — June 2. 
Manxes, from ditto ; and Eliza Stewart, from 
Bombay. — 5. Isabella Robertson, from ('alcutta.— 
/J. Cftrnwallis, from Bombay; Emily Jane, from 
Calcutta; and Rrothers, from Batavia.— 11. Sylph, 
from Calcutta. — 12. Sabina, from Manilla. — 13. 
I^wjee Family, from Bombay ; and Ann, front. 
Sing i pure.— 15. Retl Rover, from Calcutta; and 
Cluirlotte, from Bomliay. — 21. Washingttm, from 
I.ivcrpool ; Ruby, from ( 'alcutta ; and Charles 
Forbes, from Bombay. — 23. Coliseum, from Lon- 
flon ; Agnes, from Singapore ; William Crawford 
and Fort WilVuini, liulh from Bombay ; and Bel- 
haven, from Calcutta. 

Dejiartures, — May 17. Ijortl Amherst, for New 
South Wales. — June 13. Diana, for Norfolk Is- 
land, Jcc. 


jUrln SlSlIalrs. 

SHIPPING. 

An‘ieals at Sydney,— J\\\\v2, Dryade, from Lon- 
don.— 8. Mufffitt, from London and Hobart Town. 
— 12. Jessie, from ('ape and ditto; Rardaster^ 
from Liverpool and tlitto ; Augustus Cwsar, from 
London; and Bristol, from ditto. — 13. \uma, from 
I.ondun. — 17. (iiMInnia, from Hobart Town ; and 
Duekenjield, from London and ditto.— 18. Orwell, 
from Canton and ditto. — 19. Minerva, from Lon- 
don; and Isabella, from lA'ithand Ilobait Town* 
— 2 : 1 . Active, from Laiin('(>ston. — 27* Australian, 
from Mauritius. — 2». Friendship, from Hobart 
Town. — 29. James lAiing, from Dublin. — .30. Argo, 
from Mauritius and lUmart Town. — July 3. Red- 
man, from tlitto tlitto.— 7. Alice, from I.ondon. 
— !l. Dart, from Mauritius. — 11. Caroline, from 
Ltindon.— 14. Jane ami Henry, from Cape, &c. — 
10. Charles Eaton, from London, (Jape, and Ho- 
Imt Town.— 17 . Tti/MHr, from I..‘utiiceston. — 22. 
Red Rover, from Lontlon anti (Jape. 

Dejtartures. — June 1. Macclesjietd, for Timor.— 
1.5. MojTutt, for Batavia. — 19. Louisa, far Timor. 
— 2.3. Pegasus, for Calcutta ; Mavis, for Singa- 

f uiru; and Caledonia, for Batavia. — 28. Botina, 
or New Zealand. — July 1. City of Edinburgh, for 

Beng.il 12. Dryade, for Batavia (in ballast). — 13. 

Duekenjield, ftir liolNirl Town. — 24. Ennui, Hive, 
and Minerva, all for Manflln. — 25. Orwell, for 
ILatavia; and Argo, fur Jauiuica. — 29. Charles 
Eaton, fur Canton. 


>Jait IZitrmrn'0 ILattlr. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Hobart Town. — July 3. Meanwell, 
from Ltmdon.— (5, Clyde, from LIverpot)!.— y. in- 
dinnn, from Bengal. — 10. iAtdy of the Lake, from 
China. 

Arrival at Launceston. — June 28. Chili, from 
London. 


i!Raurittu 0 . 

SllIPl'ING. 

An-iva’s."-J\me 24. Robert, from Rio de Ja4 
neiro.— 25. Mary Bibby, from Bombay (to repair;. 
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^1(5, ChtMM, ftom Cape.-F^. Donauter, and Srr- 
iaeea, both nom Lond&i.-^pt fk BdelHum, from 
Rio de Janeiro. 

/l(;parrur(».->Aug. liJ. £//en. for Swan River.— 
.16. Monaf-eh. fia Ceylon.— 34. Jew, for V.D. Land ; 

for Sydney t V«spBr» for Madraa and Cal- 
laxtu ; and H.M.S. MeMUe, for Ceylon — Sept. 
3. Robert, fat Bombay.— 4. Ladtf Leith, for Syd- 
ney. . 


6. Ifird Hobart, ftom 8t. Helena.^. Bland, from 
Liverpool.— 6. Matchleee, from Rio de Janeiro. 

Beporcurer.— Sept. 17* Sir Edward Paffet, for 
Calcutta.^1. I-MTd Mungerford, tor Calcutta. — 
SP. Duke of Marlborough, for Moxambioue; 
James, for N.S. Wales ; and Marquie of Hastings, 
fat Bombay.— 6(1. Briton, for Ceylon : and dfri- 
mnus, for Mauritius.— Oct. 10. Bhtnd, ter Cal- 
oattai and Britanniaj for Mauritius. 


Oct. 2-'. In the Isle of France, at an advanced 
aoe, Sir Robert Barclay, Bart. The title, Jcc. de- 
volve on his grandson, now 11 years old. son of the 
. late Ma o: Barclay, of the 7lst tiight Infantry. 


Sept . !). The lady of Dr. Murray, deputy in- 
spector general of hospitals, of a daughter. 

10. At Feldhausen, the lady of Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, k.o.h., of a daughter. 


erape of esoob ?oopr. 


ifrrlort/jr.— Sept. 11. Favorite, from I.ondon.— 
13. Lord Hungerftrd and Adams, both from Lon- 
don. — 13. Charles Carter, from London, and 
Briton, from London and Cork. — Ifi. Cet-vintrs, 
from LiverpcMd. — 17 . James, from London. — IH. 

Marquis of Hastings, fro n London.— 20. Hindu, 


from Liverpool. — 21. PUtina, from Singapore (to 
repair).— 22. Catherine Ann, from London.— Oct. 


Sept. 20. At Cape Town, Alexander Hutchin- 
son, Esq., w.s., attorney. Supreme Court, to Jane 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. Gordon, 
of Invertromie, Scotland. 

DKATIIS. 

Sept. i;i. At Stellenbosch, after a severe illness, 
J. C. Faiirc, P'sq., aged (15. 

Ki. At (^ll)e Town, Hichaid Walpole, Esq., of 
the Bengal civil service, son of the late Hon. 
Robert Walpole, and grandson of Horatio, first 
Lord Walpole, of VV'oltertou. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCEIXANEOUS. 

BOAlin OP CONTROL. 

Tlie King has been pleased to consti- 
tute and ap|K)int the Right Hon. Kdward 
l^ord Ellcnhorough ; the Right Hon. 
John Sullivan; Joseph PlaiUa, Esq.; and 
■ j^ir Alexander Cray Grunt, Rart., his 
J^'^ajesfy's Commissioners for the AfiTairs 
of India.— Z.07id. Gaz., Dec. 19. 

MISSION TO PFJISIA. 

• The Right Hon. Henry Ellis is to pro- 
ceed as envoy to Persia, to congratulate 
ilie new king on liis accession to the 
throne. This mission was first offered to 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphiiistone, but 
was declined by that gentleman . — London 

Vifpdr, 

THE TEA TRADE. 

On the 16th December, a sale of teas, 
imported in the Vosihoy, took place in 
Mincing Lane. The teas were brought 
from America, and after having been im- 
ported at the Cape of Good IIopc, were 
consigned to this country. 

On the selling broker ( Mr. White) taking 
)iis pUce, he stated that some of the teas 
were wi^drawn from the sale in conse- 
quence of the Inspector of the Customs 
having decided that some designated as 
boheas were congou. If this arbitrary 
conduct was^io be pursued, the mercliants 
and otliers who liad engaged in the China 
Irada would be placed in a state of extreme 


difhciilty. It was his decided opinion, 
that the (ca in dispute was bohea, and he 
had a letter from a wholesale house of long 
standing, expressing a confident opinion 
opposed to that of the inspector. , 

A member of the trade said there could 
be no doubt but that many of the boheas 
sold at the East- India Company's sale 
were superior to those now offered, and 
paid the low duty. 

The sale then proceeded. Tlie boheas 
sold at Is. 7d. to Is. 7^d, per lb. ; the gun- 
powder at 4s. 8d. to iis. per lb., and the 
young hyson at 4s. to 4s. lO^d. per Ih., 
being comparatively high prices. 

A letter in the Times, referring to the 
teas by this vessel, states that they includ- 
ed ** a quantity of black teas of the lower 
class, but many of them good of that class. 
In America, nearly all black teas are cus- 
tomarily called souchong, and even bohea 
is packed in what we call souchong chests, 
bearing also the name * souchong * legibly 
on the outside of tlie package. The black 
teas by the Postboy are entered as bohea, 
subject consequently to the lowest duty, 
viz. Is. Gd. per lb.; the three first chops, 
however, in strong chests, and marked 
souchong, have been stopped by the in- 
spector, and the broker subjected to fine 
for alleged false entry.** 

We extract the following paragraphs 
al'O from the Times of the 17tb and 20th 
December ; — 

Several valuable experiments have 
been made for the purpose cf colleciiiig 
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facts decisive of tbc utility or otherwise of 
discriminatins duties, and of ascertaining 
whether London or the outports afford the 
best market for the commodity. One 
mercantile house, that of Jardinc, Mathi- 
son, and Co., by way of putting this lat- 
ter question to the test, consigned' three 
vessels from Canton — the Camdetit to 
Glasgow ; the Georgianat to Liverpool ; 
nnd the Frances Charlotte^ to London. 
The cargoes of these vessels w'ere made 
up of assortments of a similar quality, 
and in some instances a chop of tea vras 
parted and divided among them. All 
were sold at about the same time, and 
under similar circumstances, except that 
in Glasgow there prevailed a great scarcity 
of tea, the stocks of the dealers, on the 
arrival of the Camden, having become ex- 
tremely low. On a comparison of the 
respective snles, it appears that the Lon- 
don prices were rather more than per 
cent, higher than Glasgow, and 7^ per 
rent, higher than Liverpool ; and the dif- 
ference would probably have been greater, 
but that the London dealers were large 
purchasers at the sales of both those out- 
ports. A striking proof of the uiicei tainty 
of the present ino(ie of levying the duties 
occurred with respect to tlie cargoes above- 
mentioned. In the chops of souchong 
divided among them, ami being of the 
same mark and quality, the tea which in 
London and Liverpool has been charged a 
duty of Ss. as souchong, in Glasgow was 
charged 2s. 2d. as congou tea.’* 

“ The importations of teas under the 
new system, since the opening of the China 
trade, though generally conducied in a 
manner creditable to the character of the 
Vritish merchant, have become liable in 
some instances to the charge of unfair 
dealing, respecting which it is highly pro- 
per that the public should be warned. In 
consequence of minute inquiries on the 
subject, the discovery has been made of 
vessels being dispatched from Knglaiid to 
Hamburgh, Bremen, and other places, 
where they are freighted, in most cases, it 
is believed, with inferior teas, and at all 
times with old (therefore deteriorated) teas, 
with wliich they proceed to a certain num- 
ber of leagues cast of the Cape of GocmI 
Hope, then return to England, and enter 
it as tea direct from China, the Act de- 
claring all teas imported from or beyond 
that distance admissible to the English 
market. An investigation of this matter 
is therefore earnestly desired by the more 
conscientious traders, and that measures 
may be taken to counteract the effects of 
the loose manner in which the act is word- 
ed, and put a stop at once to this traffic.” 

• Nine hundred and fifty chests of tea 
have been imported from the United States 
in the packet ship England^ which has 
arrived at Liverpool. 


RETIREMENT, &c., FROM THE 
COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

BKSGAL FSTABLISIIMENT. 

Retired in En/flnnd,-^lAeut. Col. Thomas Ilar- 
jori, of Infantry, from Bd July Lieut. Col. 

Alex. Brown, of ditto, from IHUi June 1 k ;)4 

Lieut. Col. Sebastian Land, from 2 ;id April lA’M 

Major Win. Cunningham, 54th N.I., from l«th 
M:iy 1 H:M. — Maj. Thoiniis Hall, of invalids, from 
IHth June in.')4. — Capt. TIios. Sanderson. l«h L.C., 
from 2 «th A])ril in;)4.— Cajit. Alljert Fenton, 1st 
N.I., from IHtli Aug. Itm.— Capt. Richard Arm- 
strong, 7.‘ld N.l.ffromdth Aug. Id34. — Lieut; C. J. 
Cornish, 4*h L.C., from 15th Dec. Lieut. 

A. C. Denniatoun, lltli N.I., from 7th Aug. 
—Lieut. Alex. Learmouth, 54(h N.I., from 17tii 
Jan. on I.ord Clive's Fund). — Kns. <tuvin Ha- 
milton, (Mtli N.I., from 2:Jd June lu;i:i (on ditto). — 
Assist, Surg. W. F. Cuminiiig, from 23d Sept. lU.'i 2 . 

Refiifctmd. — Lieut. Edmund Ironside, G 2 d N.I., 
from 2<l Aiig. 1012. 

PenutMied — Ilev. Daniell Corrlc, LL.D., arch- 
deacon, from Kith April 11134. 

Name removed from Armj^ Lt>r.— Capt* James 
Couithard, artillery, from 24th May 1331. 


MADllAS ESTABLISHMENT* 

Retired in Lieut. Col J. Mallandaine, 

of Infantry, from IHtli Nov. 1}L*)4. — Maj. F. F. 
.Smith, 47ih N.I., from 17 th April IIUH. — I?apt. 
George W'illock, 5th L.C., from 2!»th Oct. i.*!:i3.— 
Capt. N. L. Austen, Kith N.I., from 24th April 
11134. — Caj>t. T. 11. Jones, 44th N.I., from SHli July 
1J1.‘14. — Capt. C. If. Kaddcley, 52d N.I., from 23il 
April 1H34.— Capt. Pliilip Fletcher, 45th N.I., from 
11th Jan. Ki;j4 (on Lord ('live’s Fund). — Ens.W. II. 
Dearsley, Kith N.I., from 18th Oct. K (3:1 (oil ditto.) 
— Ens. C. F. Mackumsie, 52d N.I., from 31st July 
1833 (on ditto). 

(.’apt. Henry Goold, 28th N.I„ from 
15th June 1834.— Cadets \V. It. N. Campbell and 
Alex. N. Shersoii, of Infantry.— Assist. Surg. Jas* 
Chalmers, from 22 d Feh. 1834. 

Name removed from Arm}/ 2d Lieut. Edw, 
J. Morgan, Artillery, from 2 l 8 t Feb. 1834. 

V 

BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT* 

Retired in Krtf^Umd. — Rev. Henry Davies, chim- 
lain, from 25tli June 18:14 — Rev. Samuel Payne, 
ditto, from Md Nov. KL'14.— Lieut. Ctil. R. W. 
Fleming, of Infantry, from .Id Nov. 1833.— Surg. 
James Fortnoin, from 15th S'ept. Kt'H. 

Hesiirned. — W.G. Clarke, Esq., civil service, from 
17 th .Sept. 1834.— Capt. George Candy, 3il N.I., 
from 28th Nov. 1833.— Lieut. (*. P. Bali, 15th N.I., 
from 31st March 18:14 — Ens, Alex. Murisun, 22d 
N.I., from 27 th June 1834. 

reneionr.d (on Lord Clive’s Fund). — Cornet W.B. 
C. Rolicrts, 2 d L.C.. from 2d April 1831.— Lieut. 
C'has. S. Thomas, 21st N.I., from 2!>th Nov. 1(132. 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

4th L. Drags, (at Bombay). Comet G. J. Hu- 
Irand to belieut. by purch., v. Knox, whose prom. 
^ nurch. has been cancelled (14 Nov. 34) ; Thos. 
Geils to be comet by purch., v. Bates, who retTca 
(28 do.). 

1.3(5 L. Drags, (at Madras). Cornet E. R. Read 
to liclieut. by purch., v. Heneagc who retires; and 
II. Hamilton to he comet by purch., v. Read (both 
12 Dec. 34). 

Hd Foot (in BengaP. Ens- B. Saycr, from h. p. 
31st F., to be ensign, v. Montgomery, cashiered by 
sentence of a general c(M;rt-martlal (19 Dec* 34). 

9(5 Foot (at Mauritius). Lieut. John Donnelly 
to be adj., v. Creagh, who resigns adjutancy only 
UJuly34). ^ 

13(5 Foot (in Bengal). Paym. H. Carrew, fVom 
)7th F., to be paym., v. Grimes app. to a recruit- 
ing district (19 l)ec. 34). 

17(5 Foo( (in N. S. Wales), f Jcut. John Darley 
to be capt. by purch., v. MofTutt who retires ; Ens. 
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John Enhine to be Iteut. by purch.. v. Darley ; 
and S. H. Corry to be ensign by purch.; v. Erskiue 
<all 12 Dec. 34). 

2l9t Foot (In V. D. Land). Lieut. Hon. O. H. 
Cavendish, from h. p. unattached, to be lieuL v. 
Johnston prom. (28 Nov. 34).— 2d Lieut. M. Mac 
Gr^or to be 1st lieut. by purch., v. Cavendish who 
retires; and Alfred Andrews to be 2d lieut., v. 
MacGregor (both 12th Dec. 34}. 

29th Foot (in Mauritius). Lieut. H. Cosby from 
1st Dr. Gu., to be lieut., v. Turner who exch. (18 
Dec. 34}. 

31at Foot (in Bengal). Ens. Chas. Forest, from 
35th to be lieut., v. Beatty deu (date 19 Dec. 
34). 

38eh Foot (in Bengal). Capt. Walter Campbell, 
from 02d F., to be capt., v. O^Brien who exch. (11 
June 34). 

4(feh Foot (at Bombay). Staff Assist. Sure. H. 
Hadley, m.d., to be assist, surg , v. Archibald dec. 
<19 Dec. 34). 

41ar Foot (at Madras). Capt. Arch. Hook, ftom 
h. p. Royal York Rangers, to be capt., v. Thomas 
Vincent, who exch. (12 Dec. 34). 

45rA Foot (at Madras). Ens. G. E. Darby to be 
lieut., V. Rose dec. ; and Cadet T. R. Crawley to 
be ensign, v. Darby ;both 19 Dec. 34). 

A9th Foot (in Bengal). Ens. G. F. Bartley to be 
lieut. by purch., v. J. R. Hart, who retires; and 
A. R. Shakespear to be ens. by purch., v. Bartlw 
(both 19 Dec. 34). 

G2d Foot (at Madras). CapL G. B. O'Brien, from 
38th F., to be capt., v. Campbell who exch. (11 
June 34). 

75th Foot (at Cape). Ens. F. R. Phayre to be 
lieut., V. Ilutcheon prom. in55thregt. ; and Cadet 
1*. J. Bathurst to be ensign, v. Phayre (both 2U 
Nov. 34). 

99th Foot (in Mauritius). Eieut. W. T. Wode- 
house, from 28th F., to be lieut., v. Campbell, 
who exch. (5 Dec. 34). 

Unattached. Lieut. J. 1*. Johnston, from 21st 
r^t., to be capt. (28 N<tv. 34). 

Brevet. Capt. Arch. Hook, 41st F«, to be major 
in anny (22 July 30). 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals^ 

Not. 29. Ann, Tindale, from Bengal 10th June ; 
off Plymouth. — Dxc. 1. Alexandvr, M 'Lachlan, 
from Manilla 21st May; at Cowes.— 2. Bolton, 
Fremlin, from Bengal 12th May and Cape 11th 
Sept. ; at Deal. — Vwtt~Boy, Toogood, from Cape 
19th Sept.; at Gravesend.—:). Concordia, Black- 
aller, from Cape 20th Sent. ; at Bristol. — 4. Alfted, 
Tapley, from Bengal 9th May, and Madras 19th 
June; off Brighton. — William Turner, Lcitch, 
from Bombay 5lh July ; at Liverpool.— 

Weller, from China 28th April; off Falmouth 

•5. Ranrer, Smith, from Bombay 8th Aug. ; at Li- 
verpool. — Cojfnac Packet, Spittal, from N.S. Wales 
29tn June ; at Gravesend.— 8. Herculean, King, 
from Bengal 9th July: Indue, Haggart, from ditto 
3d July; Urienfa/, Fidler, from Bombay 19th July; 
and Minerva, Ritchie, from ditto 2(jth July ; all at 
Liverpool.— CVatidtne, Walker, from Madras 27th 
July and Cape 39th Sept. ; off Hastings. — Broughty 
CaatUs, Ryley, from Cape 21st Sept. ; and Thomae 
Snook, Plummer, from Cape .'id Get.; Ixith at 
Deal.— .9. Howard, Sparke, from Ca|>c 9th Oct.; 
ai Deal.— DucAeM of Clarence, Evans, from China 
2l8t June; off Liverpool.— in. Buser/rah Merchant, 
Moncrieff, from Bengal 19th June, and Cape Ist 
Oct.; and Weatmorcland, Bridgstock, from Ben- 
gal 23fl July; both at Deal.— rViV/ram, Clarke, 
from Bombay 2d Aug.; off Portsmouth.— ift/idoo. 
Askew, from Bengal 6th Aug*. ; off Holyhead.— 
LatR ikiet, Strachan,from Batavia and Mauritius; 
off Dover. — 11. Bombay Packet, Gamock, from 
Bombay 7th July and Cape 8th Oct. ; off Liver- 
pool. — 12. Maria, Miller,.from Singapore 25th Ju- 
ly ; at DeaL— 13. Sesorfria, Yates,/rom Madras 19th 
Aug., and Cape 18th Oct. ; off Portsmouth.— Ma- 
deline, Hamilton, from China 25th June, and Ba- 
tavia 18th Aug. ; off Plymouth. — 15. Winecales, 
Fisher, from Bengal 6th Aug.; at Liverpool.— 
EUon, M'Alpin, from N. S. Wales .3l8t July ; and 
An^, Janson, from Batavia lath Aug., dec. ; both 
offl'etiximce.— CteWndd, Antrim, from Su Helena 


18th Sept., and Ascension i3d Got. (with part of 
cargo of late shipHrf/l).—OMeU(i, Leggett, from Ba- 
tavia 18th Aug., and Mauritius 9th Sept.; off 
Cork.— 18. John Taylor, Crawford, from Boiubay 
17th Aug.; off Liverpool.— 19. Prar/, Saunders, 
from Mauritius 11th Sept. ; at Bristol.— Ei'oamtM, 
Marks, from Batovia, dec. ; off Peosance.— 28. Jti#- 
tice, Ingerman, from Batavia 19th Aug. ; off the 
Wight. 

Departures. 

Nov. 24. Hew Grove, Brown, for V. D. Land 
(with convicts) : from SclUy. — D ko. 5. Victory, 
Biden, for Ceylon and Bombay; from Portsmoutb. 
—Ceeur de Lion, Glover, for Batavia and Sioga- 
poie ; from Liverpool. — 6. J,ady Nugent, Fawcett, 
for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal— 18. 
Arethusa, Jane, for N. S. Wales; and Cacique, 
Fulham, for St. Helena; both from Deal.— Lon- 
don, Lamb, for Cape; and Statesman, QuHler, for. 
N. S. Wales ; both fnim Portsmouth.— ^2. Empe- 
ror Alexander, Hurst, for Bombay ; from Llanelly. 
13. Ma.v, Peal, for Bombay ; and Bencoofon, Brown, 
for Batavia and China; both from Liverpool. — 14* 
Rosttlind, Sinclair, for St. Helena ; from Deal. — 
Bachelor, Miller, and Freak, Buuch, both for N.S. 
Wales; from Liverpool. — 15. Ann, Ascough, for N. 
S. Wales; and Neva, Pei'k, for ditto (with convicts); 
lx>th from Deal. — Ctdumbia, Patterson, for Bom- 
t)ay ; from Liverpool. — 16. George the Third, 
Moxey, for V. D. Land (writh convicts) ; from 
DeaL— 17. Courier, Davidson, for Cape; from 
DeaL— 18. Henry, Bunney, for Cape ; from Deal. 
—19. Porcupine, Oppcnheiin, for St. Helena and 
Caiie : from Plymouth. — 22. Scaleby Castle, San- 
dys, for Bombay, Madras, and China ; and Emily, 
Cook, for (.'ape: Ixith from DeaL— 23. Eucles, 
Smith, for Bombay; from Liveri>ool. — ^24. Strath 
Ellen, Cheape, for Madras ana Bengal; front 
DeaL — 26. G'unrn, M'Kinney, and Claremont, 
Stephens, bf>th lor Bengal ; from Liverpool. — Vi- 
bilia, Stephenson, for V. D. Land ; from DeaL— - 
27* Victoria, Wilson, for Mauritius ; from Bristol* 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA* 

Per Ann, from Bengal : Mr. Richardson, late of 
the Company’s service; Mr. M'Nees. 

Per Bolton, from Bengal .. Mrs. Thompson and 
two children; Mrs. Ekins; Miss Keddish ; Lieut. 
Ekins, Bengal Cavalry: Lieut. Southall, 11. M. 
38th regt. ; Dr. Spry ; six children.— Land cil at the 
Cape; Mrs. I lalneu and two children; N. Halhed, 
Esc;. C. S.; K. Walpole, Esq. C. S. (since dead) ; 
servants. — Mrs. M 'George died at sea 14 May. 

Per Cognac Packet, from New South Wales : 
Mr. R. Overend. 

Per William Turner, from Bombay ; Dr. Ferrar. 

Per Bussorah Merchant, from Bengal, for Eng- 
land ; Mr. Backhouse. — For i!apc : Mr. and Mrs. 
Waiters and three children; Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander ; Mr. Smith ; Mr. Burton, 20th regt. : 14 
native servants.— Mr. Miller died at sea 16tli. Aug, 

Per ClauiUne, from Madras : Mrs. Clulow and 
three children ; two Missc's Hudlestoii, daughters 
of Josiah Hudlcslon, Esq.; J. Clulow, F^sq., C.S. ; 
Col. W. C. Oliver, 41sc N. 1. ; M^or W.llainilton; 
Capt. J. Reid, 11. M. 45th regt. ; Capt. Bankier, 
late of the General Hewitt', l.ieut. A. B. Kerr, 
24th N. I. ; Ens. T. L. Patch, 3(8h N. I. ; Cornet 
F. Studdy, .'ith L. C. ; Mr. Carrol. — F^rom the 
Cape; Mrs. Iludleston and child: Mr. Graham, 
merchant.— From St. Helena : two Masters Dove- 
ton; two invalids — (Capt. Moore, N. I., was land- 
ed at the Ca}}e, and Lieut. Cottrell, 8th 1,. C., ditto 
at St. Helena.) — Assist. Surg. J. Ouin died at sea. 

Per Bombay Packet, from Bombay : Mr. J. W. 
Christie. 

Per Oriental, from Bombay ; Mrs. Kemball and 
child ; Mrs. Jackson and two children ; Lieut. Col, 
White, artillery ; Capt. Jackson ; J. E. Howard, 
Esq. ; Mr. V, Stanley ; two Misses Anderson. 

Per Sesostris, from Madras: Mrs. Ifaliewell ; 
Mrs. Marshall and child; Mrs. Davies; Mrs. 
Hands and two children ; Major Waterfield, H. M. 
39th regt.; Rev. John Hallewell, chaplain Madras 
cstob. ; Capt. Bury, 2d L. C. ; c;apt. H. Taylor, 
ditto; Capt. Fladgate, 13th N. I.; Surg.J.Adun, 
Madras estab. ; Lieut. Hamilton, Ceylon Rifles; 
Lieut. Beevor, 13th N. I. ; Lieut. G. Davies, 4:id 
N. I, ; Lieut. Goinm, 47lh N. 1.; LieuU Newsam, 
28th N. I. ; Lieut. Garruw, 9tli N. L ; Lieut. Mor- 
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S »il, artillery ; Lieut. Gray. H. M. L. Dragg : 

X gervanta.— :l*'roin the Cape: Mrs. Marshall; 
Miss Watson.— ^Master Davies died at sea 2 Sept.) 
Expected. 

Per Mountatuart Elphin*tcne» firom Bengal: 
Mrs. Col. Watson and family ; Lieut, and Mrs. 
Cornish and child; Mrs. Lyons and ^ild; A. 
Sconce. Rsq.. C.S. ; Cant. Miles, 0. N. 1. ; Capt. 
Whittam and Lieut. Peshall, H. M. .3d. regc. : 
Lieut. Paterson, Maflras N. I. ; Lieut. Hay, B. 
N. I. ; Lieuts. Kays and lingers, artillery ; Major 
Pereira’s two children. — For Cape : Major Pattle 
and Dr. Macintyre. 

I^er Jeftn M* Lallan » from Bengal, for Greenock : 
Mrs. M'Farlane and two children; Mrs. Sande- 
man; Mrs. Duff; Mrs. Blues; Capt. Sandeman, 
B. N. 1. ; llev. Mr. Duff ; Rev. Mr. Grove; 
Master Lowis ; Miss Duff. 

Per Platina, from Singapore : Mrs. Wilson and 
two children ; C'apt. Kirby, Madras army. 

Per Umnin, from Algoa Bay : Mrs. Dunn; Miss 
Gallagher ; Mr. Phillips. 


FASSENOF.IiS TO INDIA. 

Pet Strath Etietit for Madras and Bengal : Wil* 
kinson Dent, Esq.; Mr. Bishop; Mr. Johnston; 
Mr. Supple; Mr. Owen ; Mr. Rose; Mrs. llors< 
burgh; Mr. Renwick. 

Per Sralehy Oietle, for Bomiiay, Madnis. and 
China: Mr. and Mrs. .Scott; Miss .Scott; Miss 
Stewart: Miss Bogle; Mr. M'llaffey; Mr. De 
Vitre: Mr. Boyer; Mr. Church ; Mr. Jackson. 


LOSS OF SIITPriNG. 

Thciri//>i»n Afone.v, O'Brien, from China and 
Quclicc to London, was wrcckeil about the 17th 
of November on Monaquafon ishoal. Crew saved. 

BIUTIIS, MAllRTAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS* 

Nov. 2.3. At Springfield Lo<lge, Surrey, the lady 
of David Hill, Esip, Kast-India llou.se, of asson. 

29. At Bath, the lady of Col. M. Boyd, Bengal 
army, of a son. 

Dec. d. AtlBailpy House, Plymouth, Devon, the 
lady of Lt. tful. Elliot, Hon. E. I. Company’s Ser- 
vice, of a son and heir. 

11. Lady of Col. Delamain, C.ll., of a daughter. 

15. The wife of Mr. I'homas R. Clarke, Cadet 
department. East- India House, of a son. 

21. Ill Cadogan-placc, the lady of Capt. E. M. 
Daniel], 11. C. S., of a daughter. 

22. At Exeter, the lady of Major John Camp- 
bell, Bengal army (retireiflist), of a daughter. 

24. At Catisficld, near Fareham, Hants, the lady 
of Henry Gardiner, Esep, Maibras C. S., of a son. 


MARRIAGE.S. 

Ifov. 2!i. At Twcedmoutli Church, Major Ovuns, 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to Jessy, 
third daughter of Jolm llobcrtson. Esq., of 
Tweedmouth. 

26. At Upton, Bucks, Sir William Cnote Setnn, 
Bart., of Pltmcddcn, to Eliza Henrietta, second 
daughter of the late John Lumsden, Esq., of 
C!usTmy, and relict of the late Capt. J. P. Wilmii, 
of the Hon. E. J. Company’s service. 

Dec. 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Major 
Dyce, of the Madras army, to Jane Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Lieut. Col. Maclachlan. 

4. At Mitcham, Surrey, Mr. E. P. Butler, eldest 
son of Gamaliel Butler, Esq. of Hobart Town, 
Van Diemen’s Land, to Martha Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. Charles Asprey, of Mitcham. 

8. At St. Marylebone New Church, Alexander 
Crowe, Esq., late of the Hon. East-lndia Com- 
pany’s service, to Matilda Emmeline, third daugh- 
ter of Peter Trezevant, Esq.,. of Chester-terracc, 
Regent’s-park. 

lU. Thomas Staunton Cahill, Esq. m.d., assist, 
surgeon of the Bombay Light Cavalry, to Anne, 
third daughter of the late Richard Floyd, Esq., 
of the county Clare, Ireland. 

11. Thornes McGUlivray, Esq., lion. E. 1. Com- 
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pany’s service, to Miss Caroline Philips Cavill, of 
Ludgate-street. 

18. At Plumstead Church, Henry Augustus 
Hornsby, Esip, Madras army, to Elua Frances, 
eldest daughter of Capt. Haultain, Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

Lateljf. At Budock. Capt. Dunkin, of the Hon. 
E.l. Company’s service, to Miss Susan Moel Ed- 
wards, of Stratton-placc, Green Bank, Falmouth. 

DEATHS. 

June 11. Within a fortnfgiips sail of Hobart 
Town, II. C. Chrystie, Esep, of the ship Red 
Rover, who was washed overboard during a gale. 

Jw/jff 14. At East Sheen, in his .3()th year, Fre- 
derick Woods Ommanney, Esq., of l*utney. after 
a lingering illness, which he bore with much for- 
titude. His loss is much lamented by his family 
and friends. 

Aufr. 12. On board the Claudlne, Assist. Surg. 
John (Juin, Madras establishment. 

Nov. 10. At Edinburgh, Robert Boyes. Esq., 
captain Hon. East-lndia Company’s service, 
youngest son of the late John Boyes, Esq., of 
Wcllhall, Lanarkshire. 

14. At Stcine, in the island of Skie, N.B., at 
an advanced age, Mrs. MacLeod, relict of the late 
Major MacLeod, and only surviving daughter of 
tlie celebrated Flora and Capt. Allah Macdonald, 
of the 84th regt., and sister of the late Licut.CoL 
John Macdonald, of Exeter. 

21. At Bath, aged 02, Mrs. Margaret Taylor, 
widow of the late Ray Taylor, Esq., of Canon- 
biiry. Islington, captain in the Hun. £. 1. Com- 
pany’s service. 

27. At Fairfield, Frances Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir Peregrine P. F. P. Acland, ^rt., 
aged four years and a-half. 

29. At Dtinfiillandy, Lieut. Gen. Archibald Fer- 
gusson, of Dunfallandy, lion. East-lndia Com- 
pany’s service. 

— At Liverpool, in his 41st year, Capt. George 
Wt*avcr, late of the C'orv/c/in, in consequence or a 
fall on the nrcccding day, whilst surveying a new 
vessel which he was to have commanded. 

— At Athlone, in his 19th year, William John 
Kerr, of the 1st or Royal Regt. of Infantry, son 
of the late William Drury Kerr, Esq., of the Ben- 
gal civil service. 

.10. At Ipswich, Eliza Heriiert, wife of Vice- 
Admiral Page, and only child of Govenior John 
Herbert, of the East-lndia Company’s service. 

Dec. 1. At Axminster, Col. Hetzler, C.B., of the 
Bengal artillerj'. 

2. At Bei'kcnham, Kent, Maj. Gen. the Hoiu 
Gr.’inville Anson Chetwynd Stapyllon, in his 77th 
year. 

— Elizabeth, wife of Abraham Borrodaite, Esq., 
in the 4.1tli year of her age. 

4. At Vauxhall, in his 70th year, Henry Lin- 
dcnian. Esq., the ohlcst chief omcer in the Hon. 
East-lndia Company’s service, which he entered 
in 1784. 

5. At his house, Findrassie, N.B., Colonel Alex- 
ander Grant, C.B., of the Hon. East-lndia Com- 
pany’s service, known for his gallant conduct in 
the field on numerous occasions, and who in the 
hard-fought liattlcof A^aye may be said to have 
turned the fortune of tlie day. 

— At his residence, in Bryanston-strect, aged 
4(i, Thomas Pringle, Esq., author of ** Sketcnes 
in South Africa," dec. lie was for several years 
secretary to the London Anti-.Slavcry Society, 
and well known as the able and unflinching advo- 
cate of the rights of the coloured races. 

— At Lausanne, Joanna, daughter of the late 
John Forbes, Esq.of Baker-street, Portinan-squarc. 

— At Hackney, James Court, Esq., late secre- 
tary to the Trinity House, aged (>3. 

1.1. At Edinburgh, Flora Elizabeth Heathcote 
Lindsay, eldest daugliter of the Hon. Charles R. 
Lindsay, of the lion. Company’s civil service 
Bengal, aged 19. 

21. Elizabcih Sophia, relict of the late R. C. 
Piowden, Esq., of Devonshire-place, and for 
twenty-seven years a Director of the East-lndia 
Company. 

27. At Edmonton, after a short illness, Charles 
Lamb, Esq., late of the East-lndia House, author 
of the *• Essays of Elia,” and of other works, in 
the 61st year of his age. 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 


[Jako 


N.1!** Th§ Utt 0 t 0 P.C. denote prime eoei, or manujhfiturere* prioet / A. adeanee (per cent*) on the rntme g 
D. dieoount (per cent,) on the eame ; N.D. no demand.^-^The hatar ntaund ie eguai to 98 lb, 9 ot, 2 
dre,, and 100 Aasnr maunds equal to ItO factory maunds, Qoode eold by 8a. Rupees B, mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. ouii. — The Madras Candy is equal to fiOlMb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746| ft. T/10 Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces, 

CALCUTTA, July 24, 1834. 


Rs»Aa Rs. Ai 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. i» 9 dH 19 7 

Dottles luu 9 7 — 10 3 

Coals B. md. 0 5 — 0 0 

Coiiper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md. 45 6 — 45 14 

— - Brasiers’, do. 43 14 •— 44 5 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Cross do. 45 5 — 45 13 

— Bolt do. 42 10 — 43 0 

Tile do. 46 5 — 47 15 

—— Nails, assort do. 53 0 70 0 

— - Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. .35 8 — .36 8 

Russia Sa.Us. do. — i — 

Copperas do. 18 — 19 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

Muslins, assort do. 1 2 — 14 0 

Yarn IC to I70 inor 0 4 — 0 8 

CuMery, fine 40A. — COA. 

Class lOD. 

Hardware .3oA. — .50A. 

Hosiery, cotton 30 A. — 4.3A. 

Ditto, silk P.C. 


I Rs.A. Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq... Sa.Rs. P.md. 4 8 @ 4 10 

flat do. 4 9 ~ 4 11 

English, sq do. 3 U 3 3 

fist do. 3 2 — 33 

' Bolt do. 3 7 — 3 10 

- Sheet do. 4 7 — 4 15 

I— Nails cwt. II 7 — 16 6 

|— — Hoops F.ind. 3 7 ■** 3 8 

Kentledge cwt. 13—14 

Leail, Pig F.md. 8 1 — 8 5 

;i Sheet do. 11 4 — 11 6 

! Millinery 25 to 35 D.dc P.C. 

Shot, patent bag — — 

I Spelter Ct.R8. F. md. 7 10 — 7 12 

I Stationery 40A. — 85 A. 

! Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. rad 5 13 — 5 14 

Sweeiish do. 6.12 — 7 4 

!:Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 19 7 — 10 lO 

!;\Voollcns, Rroad cloth, fine ..yd. 2 15 — 8 2 

coarse and middling. .. . 13-^27 

I' Flannel fine 1 5 — IB- 


MADRAS, April 2, 1835. 


Rs. Rs. 

Dottles 100 7 @ 6 

Copper, Sheathing candy 245 — 2.50 

Cakes do. 22«1 — 230 

Old do. 225 — 230 

— Nails, assort do. 280 — 30o 

Cottons. Chintz 10 A. — 15 A. 

•— Muslins and Ginghams ]5A. — 20 A. 

Longcloth, fine 20A. — 25 A. 

Cutlery, fine P.C. 10 A. 

Class and Earthenware P.C. — 10 A. 

Hardware iOA. — 15 A. 

Hosiery P C. — 10 A. 

Iron, Swedish candy 42 — 50 

— English sq do. 21 — ‘2.3 

— Fiat and bolt. do. 21 — 23 


Rs. 

Iron Hoops candy 24 

Naib do. 

Lead, Pig ilo. a5 

Sheet do. .35 

Millinery • 25A. 

Shot, patent 2.5A. 

Spelter .....caady 28 

Stationery 25A. 

.Steel, English c.aariy 80 

Swenish do. 140 

TinPLites box 20 

Woollens, Broadcloth, tine 15 D. 

coarse 15 D. 

— Flannel, fine P.C . 


Rs. 


42 

40 

30 A. 
.30 A. 
.*i0 

30 A. 
85 
1.50 
21 

2on. 
2017. 
10 A. 


BOMBAY, August IG, 1834 . 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 10 @ 

Dottles doz. 0.12 

Coals chald. 8 — 

Copper. Sheathing, 16-.32 ....cwt. 55 — 

Thick sheets do. .59 — 

Plate do. 54.8 — 

Tile do. 56 

Cottons, Chintz, dec., &c 

— Longcloths 

— Muslins 

— Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 lb. 0.10 

Cutlery, table P. — 

Glass and Earthenware 2.5 1). — 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


Rs, 

12 

Iron, Swedish, bar 

.St. candy 

R*. 

50 


Rs. 

1 

English, do 


27 


28 

10 

, Hoops 


6 


— - 

57 

■ Nails 


14 


15 

GO 

. Sheet 


6 


6.4 

.55 

R<kI for bolts .... 

.St. candy 

31 

.1^ 

.35 


do. fornails ... 


.30 


32 

— 

Lead, Pig 


11 



— 

Sheet 


10.8 



— 

' Millinery 


no demand 

— 

1 Shot, patent 


9.8 


10 

0.15 

1 Spelter 


8.8 

... 

i> 

25 D. 

Stationery 


P. C. 



35 D. 

: Steel, Swedisli 


11 


13 

— 

1 Tin Plates 


25 



— 

i Woollens, Broad cloth. 

fine ..yd. 

.5 


7 


cOiirse 

1.4 

— 

2 


> Flannel, fine . 


CANTON, June 17, 1834. 


Drs. Drs.' 


Drs. Drs, 


— — Longcloths ....do. 3 — 5 Steel, Sw^ish 

Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 2V. Woollens, Broad cloth 

— — Cambrics, 40 yds do. 4 — 5 jl do. ex super 

Bandannoes do. 1| — 2 1 Camlets 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pccul 40 — .55 ' Do. Dutch 

Iron, Bar do. 1-30 —1.40' Long Ells 

Rod do. 2{ — ! Tin, Straits 


.pecul 

30( 

70 

..tub 

4 


...yd. 0.70 

— 1.1.5 

..yd.J 

2.75 


• •pee. 

15 

— 21 

.. do. 

28 

30 

..do. 

8 

— 

.pecul 

15 

-1.5J 

..box 

10 

— ll* 
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Prices of European Goods in the East, 
SINGAPORE, July 17. 1834. 


Anchor! pecul 

BottlCil 1(M> 

Copper Nails and Shcathlnff pecul 

Cottons. Madapollams.24y(i. by 3(iin. pcs. 

— Imit. Irish 24 3« do. 

— Longcloihs .Tfl to 40 • . . . 'M do. 

— — do. do 40-44 do. 

— ■ ■ do. do 44-54 do. 

50 do. 

^ 54 tl(,. 

— — Prints. 7-H. sinele culoura do. 

!M1. do. 

— — Cambric. 12yds. by 42 to 45 in.* -do. 

Jaconet, 20 44 • • 40 do. 

i— ~ Lap(>cts, 10 40 ■ • 44 • •• -do. 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 


Drs. Drs. Drs. Drs. 

tl @ 0 Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick. dblc.- -doz. 2\ 4 

Hi — .*li ilo. do Piilliciit lioz. 3i) -L 2 

37 — 39 Twist,- IH to 30 peril 1 40 — 50 

11 — .3 : Hardware, assort liin. deni. 

l| — 3 ' Iron, Swedish pecul 4=1 — 5 

31 — OJ En;{lish do. 2.^ — 24 

4V — 74 • Nails do. 7 — U 

54 — 84 -Lead, Pifi «!o. 4) — 5 

— — !~ ■ . Sheet do. unsale.*ible 

— — Shot, patent bag — — 

24 — .3 S|Klief pecul 4 — 44 

3 — ;|i Steel. Swedish do. 54 — 

H *- S.t FiiRlish.... do. — — 

} vcry 11- Woollens, hong Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

ink. n. Canihlets do. 20 — 24 

4 — 54, Cadies’ cloth yd. 14— 21 


R E M A U K S. 


Calcutta, Jultf 10, 18.34. — There have been very 
few sales of Piece Coods during the past week, 
and the market is extremely heavy. Yarn is liki;- 
wise heavy of sale. Woollens, no change in the 
market. Metals: since our last, the baza.'ir has 
lieen in a very active and excited state, aii.stng, it 
is undcrstooii, principally from orders received 
from the up-country markets. With the exceji- 
tion of iron, on which there has not been much 
change, almost every metal Iuls advancctl at per 
OUT (luotatlons. The market for Ales h.-ut for 
several days lieen falling. — J///.v24. t.’<insideiable 
sales of Book Muslins, .laconcts, and Lappets are 
reported : in other kiei'e GockIs the market has 
been dull during the week. We have no altcr.ation 
to notice in 'I'wist. In Metals, tive market has 
generally receded somewhat; prices, however, 
«till continue very high. — Kerh. IV. Cur. 

limnluiift 9t 1834. — Business to a consider- 
ahle extent has been transacted during the past 
week in both branchesof our import traiie. British 
staples still continue to improve in price. — Aug. Hi. 
Copper aiul ln»n continue to advance in price, and 
«vcn at our quotations holders do not st«em anxi- 
ous to sell. A sale of Tin Plates has been reported 


of 4ud b)xe< .at Rs. 2.'> p ;r Imx, which denotes 
considerable iuiproveiiieiit. — An adviincc from .5 
to 10 percent, on some particular di^icriptions of 
Pifce (loods is reported to h ive taken place since 
the date of our l-ast. 'I’he oidv sales comniiintcated 
.an? .‘If J packages of assort etl piece goods, 200 piccis 
i>f slmil .shirting, and .‘luo pieces of striped mus- 
lins — Thedemaml for Colton 'Pwist, Nos. 20 and 
50, is more lively, and s.iles can he ell'ected at 
higher r.Ves than could have been olitained a few 
weeks ago. 

Singnpure, JnJi/ 17. 1814.^ — A good many sales of 
plain Cotton Piece Goods have taken idace tliis 
week at our quotations, some in immrdiato barter 
for produce. Business continues very languid: 
June, July, and August are generally our dullest 
months. 

Cantou, Map 20, 18.34. — Trade in ('cneral is 
dull; money continues very scarce with tlie na- 
tives, which in a great degree is the cause of the 
prevailing low prices in many of our imports.— 
Juufi .*1. Woollens remain without demand, and no 
improvement in Colton Piece Goods. Iron and 
.SUx?I, heavy supplies. .Spelter, dillicult of Sale. — 
Juno 17* In our general trade llieic is little doing. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calciittaf ylug.-l, 1834, 

Government Securities. 

Buy.^ Rfi. As. Us. As. fScll. 

l^rvin. 21 0 llemitl.able, No.l to 887. 2(» o Preiii. 

24 8 Other Nuuiliers* • 23 U 

1 U Old Non-ditto. 1 Cl.-iss. 

Ditto 2 do. 0 4 

.... Ditto.... .3 do. Par. 

none .... Ditto. ... 4 do. 


„ „ f New 5 per i:ent. from \ 
No. ll.-.l toend .. 


0 4 


3 0 .3d 5 perCent.lH2!J-3d. . 2 8 
DifiC. 1 0 4 p. t!eiit. laian, 1832-33. 0 8 Disc. 
11,50U Bank of Bengal Shares lU,5Ud. 

Bank of Bengal Hates. 

Discount on private bill.i 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 5 I) do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 U do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Government Bills on Loiulon. 12 months’ date, 
to buy. Is. lid.; to sell. I.s.l04d. ptT Sa. Rupee. 
Private Bills on London, 8 months’ sight, to buy, 
2s. 2d. ; to sell, 2s. Id. per 8a. Rupee. 


Madras, Ami. ^2, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal RcmiLUible Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. Slit) 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 24 Prem. 

At the Rate prevail ing among M crchaiits 
and Brokers . viz. 10(14 Madras Ks. per 
100 So. Ils .22 Prcin. 

Fiveper cent. Beng.*il Ilnrcmittable Loan. 

At the Kate of SulMcriptiou, vid. 3.')0 
Madras Rs. per :i*l5 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, via. 10tl4 Madras Hs. per 

lOOSa. Rs 2 Disc. 

Asial.Jourft.ii.S, VoL.lfi.No.fil. 


Bengal Five ]?er rent. I.onn of 18th Aug. 1SI25. 
At the Rate of Subscription, luiii 
Madras Rs. per Hm> Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 tol.CdO I*ar. 

Ditto, aliove N«>. I.OIH) from t to I 4 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cc?nt. Loan i>f l.'dh Jau. Hi'D. 

At the Hate t)f Sii!)scri|Uion, r/:. 

Mutlr:i.s Rs. p^r iuu Sa. Hs li Prem. 

llomlunu Au-i.lC), 1S3I. 
Kxclianges. 

Bills on I.ondon, at fi mo. sight, in small sums. 
Is. Hd. to 2s. jter Hupee. 

On Calcutta, at 3ii days’ sight, 108.8 to l(:t;.12Bom. 

Rs. pel liMt Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at3i) days’ sight, 101.4 to 101.12 Bom. 
Rs. per 1(10 Madras Rs. 

( ;o vern me> \ t Sccuri t ics. 

Iteniittahle Loan, 12:'.4 to 131 Bom. Rs. per 100 
.Sa. Rupees. 

5)»er cent. Loan of 1822-23, aecordingto the period 
of discharge, li)7 to I 07 .I 2 per ditto. 

Ditto r>f l82.'>-2(i, 107 to llO per ditto. 

Ditto of 1820-30, 100.4 to 1 10 per ditto. 

Sin>£nj)on\ Ju/j/ 17, 1831. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 1110 . .sight, 4s. (m 1. to 4s. 8d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 214 lb's' per ]o dollars. 

Canton, June 17, 1834. 
Exchanges, ic. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. lud. to 5a. per Sp.Dol. 

On Bengal Private Bills, 204 Sa. Rs. per lot) 

Sp. Dols. (no demand). 

On lloinhay, ditto Honi. Rs. 218 (a 218 per ditto. 
Sycce Silver at Liiiliii, 3 per cent. luem. 
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EAST-INDIA ANn CHINA PROnUCE. 


Coflcp, HatAvia cwt. 

— — Saiuariitif; 

— — Chcribou 

■*— - Sumatra 

— — Ceylon 

— Mocha 

Colton, Surat • *16 

— — Madras 

— — Bent^al 

Bourbon 

Drugs 6l for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Kpatica • • • • • -cwt. 

Anniseetls, Star 

Borax, llcflmKl 

— Unrefined 

Caiuphire, in tub 

Cardamoms, Malabar* ‘lb 

• Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

— — Lignca 

Castor Oil lb 

■ C:hina Hoot cwt. 

('ubeljs 

Dragon’s Blmxl 

Gum Ammoniac, drop • • 

Arabic • • 

. Assafeetida 

—— Benjamin, 3d Sort' • 

— — Animi • 

GaralKigium 

Myrrh 

— Olibamim 

Kino 

Lac Lake lb 


£. s. rf. 

a 6 0 C 

1 14 0 

2 12 0 • 

1 13 0 • 

2 11 n • 
2 18 0 • 
0 0 6^ - 
0 0 74 
0 0 7i • 

none 


9 10 
3 5 


— - Dye 

Shell 

*• - cwt. 

Musk, China **•' 


Oil, Cjuisia 

. . . . oz. 


*— Cajaputa * * * « 

... -oz. 


4 
3 
0 
2 
1 

ii 0 
2 0 — 
0 U (i — 
20 0 0 — 
2 8 0 — 

0 13 U — 
(> 0 (I — 
2 2 0 — 

1 10 0 — 
;t 10 o — 
.») 0 0 — 
0 0 0 — 
2 0 0 — 

12 0 n 

0 0 ;i — 
0 2 ;i 

2 ~ 0 — 
0 10 0 — 
0 <1 0 — 
0 0 6;1 — 

0 3 0 — 

1 13 0 — 
0 0 4i — 
0 0 21 — 
0 0 111 — 

none 

0 18 — 

3 0 0 — 
0 0 ,31 — 
0 13 0 — 
0 10 0 — 
0 18 0 — 

4 15 0 — 

5 10 0 — 

0 0 3 — 


— — Nutmegs 

Onium 

Rliubarl) 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna Ib 

Turmeric, Java • •• -cwt. 

— Bengal 

— China 

Galls, ill Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Buflalo lb 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet-*-. 

— Purple ami Violet • • • • 0 5 8 

Fine Violet 0 3 8 

—— Mid. to good Violet • • 0 5 O 
—— Violet amU:oppoT *.. • 0 3 0 

— . Copper 0 4 8 

>— ('onsumingiinid.tofine 0 4 2 

Do. ord. and low • . . . 0 :> 0 

— Do. very low 0 3 0 

— Madras, gd. to fine md. 

Do. low de mid 0 3 2 

— Do. Kiirpali low to gd. 0 3 2 



— 

18 10 0 

3 

.3 0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 10 

0 

3 

i; 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 13 0 

28 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

.3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

‘8 

10 

0 

13 

0 

0 

9 

0 0 

0 

0 8 

2 17 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 18 

0 

0 17 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 


0 

8 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 6 


Mother-o’- Pearl 

Shells, China I 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans RM) 0 

Rice, Bengal While* * * -cwt. 0 

Patna 

— Java 

Safliower 

Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

Silk, Bengal lb 

— Novi 

Ditto White 

China 0 

Bengal Privilege* * • * * 0 

Orgnn/iiie ' 

Spires, Cinnamon 0 

iMoves •* 0 

— Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. 1 

— — Popjier, Black Ih 0 

White 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

— — Siam and (3iina 1 

— - Mauritius (duty paid) 2 
— ^ Manilla and Java •••• 1 

'Pea, Bohea lb 0 

(.’ongou 0 

Souchong 0 

— — (?am))f}i 0 

Twankay 0 

j; Pekoe 

i llysonSkin 

'I Hyson 

i! Young Hyson 

j j — — . Guiniowtler 

jj Tin, Banca cwt. 

I Tortoiseshell lb 

i! Vermilion tb 

;; W'ax -•-•cwt. 0 

I j Wood, Sanders Red* •• ‘ton 8 

I. Klnmy 10 

!; Sapan 10 



18 (j 

12 a 

8 0 
0 9 

4 0 

4 10 

7 « 

0 .31 
0 5* 

8 0 

0 O 
10 0 

5 0 

1 K 

1 71 


- 

1 113 - 

3 3 — 

4 0 — 
4 0 — 

w; 0 — 

4 0 — 
2 8 — 
3 0 — 
15 0 — 
0 0 — 
0 0 — 


3 9 

4 4 


AOSTIIALASIAN niODrCK. 

Cellar W'oml foot t) 0 31 - 

Oil, Fish tun 25 0 0 — 

Wlialelione ton 100 0 0 — 

WiKil, N. S. W ales, etc. 

Bt*st fb 0 2 3 - 

Inferlor 0 0 10 — 

- ■ - V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 2 0 — 

Inferior 0 0 H» - 

SOrTII AFRICAN PROIIUCB. 

Aloes cwt. 15 0 — 

: Ostrich Feathers, und • • * -lb 

(ium Arabic cwt. 15 0 — 

; Hides, Dry lb 0 0 45 — 

Salted 0 0 4i — 

j Oil, Palm cwt. 14 6 

' Raisins — 

; Wax 8 13 0 — 

I W^Irc, C:ape,Mad.,1x>st* -pipe 17 0 0 — 

I Do. 2d Ac 3d qu Alii y 14 0 0 — 

; Wood, Teak load 8 10 0 — 

I W’ool * Ib. 0 1 6 - 


£. 

a. 

d. 

i 3 

5 

0 

0 4 8 

0 12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

a 

0 

7 10 

0 

0 14 

0 

1 

3 

0 

I 

7 

0 

0 19 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 9 

2 

0 

0 ill 

0 

8 

6 

0 

7 

9 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

41 

0 

1 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2 

G 

0 

2 

9 

0 

3 7 

0 

7 

6 

0 

4 10| 

0 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

7 

0 

0 

9 

13 

0 

11 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

7 

. 20 

0 

0 

•105 

0 

0 

. 0 

4 

0 

* 0 

9 

0 

. 0 

2 

8 

* 0 

1 

9 

* 1 

8 

0 

* 1 

10 0 

* 0 

0 

8 

. 0 

0 

5 

■ 7 

5 0 

* 19 

0 

0 

* 15 

0 

0 

* 7 10 

0 

• 0 

2 

3 


PRICES OF SH.4RES, Docember 2(>, 1834. 


DOCKS. 

East- India 

Ixindon - * ■ • 


! Price. 

L-.. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Rooks Shut 
for Dividends. 

.(Stock)... 
(Slock). -. 

i .€. 

— p. cent. 
2i p. cent. 
21 p. cent 

.c. 

498,867 

3.2:m,o<M) 

£* 

loo 

it*. 

March. Sept. 
J\ine. Dec. 

Jan. July 

3 April. 5 Oct. 

3 April. 5 Oct, 
June. Dec. 









. i(i2i 

i ^ CCllt«l 

' IkMI 



1111 ill • •• •*•••• 

West- India 

■ (Stock). .. 


6 p. cent. 

i,3ao.oiH» 

— 

— 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 

• ,31 


10,000 

100 

25| 


('.amatic Stock, 1st Class •* 


3 p.CGUt. 

June. Dec. 

Van Diemen’s l^and Company 

"(ii 

10,(KX) 

100 

16 

- - 


Woi.FK, Brothers, 25, Change Alley* 
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THE LONDON JdARKETS, Dec. 23. 


SNfor.— This mnrket ii firm and promiBcs to con- 
tinue aa The demand, however, ii rather lan- 
guid, and in some Instances prices a trifle below 
the general rates have been submitted to, without 
afibcting the confidence of holders. The stock of 
West India is now 50,d21 hhds. and trs. being 4,284 
more ^han last year. The stock of Mauritius, 
58,546 bags, being 14,524 less than last year. The de- 
livery of West India, 2,536 hhds. and trs., being 50 
leas than last year. The delivery of Mauritius 
1,617 ba^, which is 1,153 less than the corre- 
sponding week of 1833. 

Oa^.— The market is steady. 

Cotton , — The Cotton market here is in a nomi- 
nal state ; no purchases of any extent ; the prices 
are therefore uncertain. The accounts from Liver- 
]KX>1 state the Cotton market exceedingly heavy, 
and the reduction in the prices la t week jjd. to 
Id. per lb. 

Indtgu.— The late demand for Indigo has in a 
great measure subsided. — '* A circular has been 
sent through the trade recommending quarterly 
sales of Indigo, as beneficial to the general trade of 
the country. It is a question of much interest, 
and we think it might prove, as it is stated, for 
the general good, but it is impossible to carry it 
into effiect, as the persons interested, the Impor- 
ters will assuredly put up goods before the periodi- 
cal sales, when they conceive it will prove to be 
for their individual advantage ; we therefore re- 

r t» the resolution cannot be carried into effect ; 

is a species of small monopoly, which is ob- 
noxious to the general feeling of the merchants 
and to the spirit of the age, and it may be feared 
that many who sign it do so in bad faitli, and will 
break through It on the first favourable opportu- 
nlW*”*— fiowdow Kew l\ C. 

Tea.— The quarterly sale by the East-India 
Company commenced on the 1st Dec., and finished 
on the 12th. The Boheas were first offered, which 
went at prices l^d lower than those of last sale for 
land ) chests ; the large chests are jid. cheaper. 
The Congou packages are l^d. higher, and the fine 
Congous are 3d. to 4d. cheaper ; though ordinary 


andgood sorts arealso Ud. k>w«r. Twankays and 
Hysons also sold at lower prtcas. There was a 
laige muster of buyers. 

The following are the prices para t— Bohea, qu. 
cheats. Is. 7Sd. to Is. 9id. ; half ditto. Is. M. to 
Is. Od.i large ditto. Is. Bjd. tols. Bid; Congou 

K ckages, Is. lOSd. to 2 b. l&d.— Congou, common, 
7^(1. to Is. 9d. ; good. Is. lud. to 2s. 2d.; fine, 
and Pekoe kind, 28. 2 id. to 3s. 7d.— S^ourhong, 
3s. Old. to 4s. lid. ; ditto. Is. llSd. to 2s. 51d. — 
Hyson Skin, Is. lUd, to 3s.— Twankays, Is. lid. 
tols. ll^d.; fine, 2s. to 28. Od.— Hyson, common, 
3s. 21d. to :is. 4d. ; middling, 38. fid. to 4s. Id. ; 
fine, 4s. 4d. to 7s. 5d. — Campoi, Is. Bid. to 26. 51 d. 

Since the sale, there has been a good demand for 
most sorts. Boheas are at cost price; good Con- 
gems command an advance of Id. to Is. IJd. ; and 
Twankays and Hysons are at Id. per lb profit. 

About 200,0(H>lb. of teas were refused at the 
taxed prices. Every quality of teas (except Con- 
gou kind) sold at lower prices tlian last sale. 

The clearances of teas for home consumption 
increased considerably soon after tlie commence- 
ment of the sale ; latterly they fell off, not equal- 
ing the deliveries of last quarter. The total deli- 
veries of teas in the three months ending the 1st 
December amounted to 7,754,752 lbs. 


A circular, d.itcil 1.3tli December, announces 
that, “ At a meeting of East-lndia merchants, held 
to-day, it was resolved unanimously that the mer- 
chants’ sales be discontinuctl after the 15th inst. 
until further notice.” 

At a sale of East-India produce, at Garraway’s, 
on the 18th December, afer some severe remarks 
upon the alleged attempts of the St. Katherine 
Dock Company to get a monopoly of the brokers* 
trade, a resolution was passed, tlie effect of which 
was, that confidence could not be placed in the 
statement of the Committee of East-India mer- 
chants that their sales would not be continued 
and that measures should be adopted by the trade 
to protect their interests. 
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THE NEW PAttLI AMENT. 

There never, probably, was a period in the history of England when a 
new parliament excited a more intense and painful interest than that which 
is suspended upon tlie first acts of the parliament which is now about to 
assemble. Party writers and eager superficial politicians have amused 
themselves with compiling lists of names, arbitrarily arranged in two classes. 

Reformers’" and Tories,” and have fancied they could thence extract, 
by a sort of arithmetical process, the result of the deliberations of the new 
I fouse of Commons. The absurdity of reducing into two bodies, distin- 
guished by oj)positc, antagonistical opinions, six hundred individuals, whose 
])olitical sentiments are of every hue, from flaming Toryism down to the 
darkest shade of Radicalism, seems to have struck lh(?se theorists as little as 
their outrageous libel upon the members of the new parliament, in assuming 
that their opinions will be formed without reference to the merits of the mea- 
sures they are to decide upon, or to the arguments by which they may be 
supported. 

It must be mortifying to that portion of the nation which stands aloof from 
the contentions of the ministerialists and anti-ministerialists, to observe with 
what little scruple the most barefaced sophisms, the most fraudulent para- 
doxes, and the most artful fallacies, arc resorted to by party writers to make 
the worse appear the better reason. Their misrepresentation of facts and 
their abuse of argument, in order to delude readers into their views, imply 
not only a w'ant of honesty in those who employ them, but a contempt for 
the understandings of their fellow'-countrymen, w hich it is humiliating to 
imagine they can possibly deserve. Ry these mcan.s, the medium through 
w’hicli most of the (|UCstions and discussions are view'cd l)y people wdio 
adopt opinions and arguments at second-hand, have been so beclouded, that 
objects are altered not only in colour but in shape. 

To begin initio, I'lie king, for some reasons yet to be explained, 
and w hich, in the mean time, must be assumed to be just, in the exercise of 
his undoubted prerogative, dismissed a ministry fast sinking in public esti- 
mation. Hfiving taken this stcf), his Majesty’s next act was to consult 
the Duke of Wellington, at whose suggestion a statesman of lirst-rate 
talent, and of irreproachable character as to probity and integrity, was 
appointed prime minister. It w ill surely provoke the astonishment, if not 
the indignation, of after-times, that, without affording time or opportunity 
for the new minister to expose himself to cxccj)tion by any act whatsoever, 
not only has his ministry been at once condemned and stigmatized, but 
the king has been assailed wdth the most indecent reproaches for daring to 
choose his own servants and councillors. The astuteness of party law'yers 
has discovered that the king’s prerogative was given for the good of his peo- 
ple ; and that he has, therefore, no right to exercise it in the appointment of 
ministers displeasing to the people, that is, to their own party. They have 
farther discovered, that statesmen obeying the call of the sovereign, and con- 
senting to carry on tho executive government of the country, are responsible 
for the acts of the sovereign in discarding their predecessors, that is, the 
Asiat, Joitrn, N.JS. VoL. R>. No. 02. K 
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present ministci-s are to be punished as if they had criminally advised the dis- 
. solution of a popular ministry although the new prime minister was at Rome 
at the time, and although the expulsion of the late ministry by their royal 
master \vas only a somewhat j)recipitate and summary execution of a sen- 
tence all but pronounced by the nation. 

This is one delusion, which it is no doubt extremely convenient to the late 
ministers to keep up, but which seems too gross for any but a Bmotian intel- 
lect. Let us proceed to the next. The new minister took the earliest 
occasion of promulgating the principles upon wliich he proposed to carry on 
the government, and his views wkh respect to all the great public questions 
which engaged the atteniion of the country. These declarations were as 
precise and explicit as the subject admitted ; and, in the conscious upright- 
ness of his intentions, he contented himself with asking of the nation, not 
implicit confidence, but merely a fair trial. Inhere was so much intrinsic 
honesty, candour, and frankness, and so decided a concurrence with the 
general sentiment of the nation, in this “ manifesto,'' as it is called, that it 
did produce some pause of hostility, arising, perhaps, from perplexity as to 
the most politic course of attack. The malcontents at length professed to 
believe that the minister ought not to be credited or trusted ; alleging that 
he and his party had already been tried, and by dint of this fallacy they 
appear to have succeeded in extorting from some few representatives a 
pledge to oppose the present ministry unconditionally, that is to say, whether 
their measures be good or bad. 

In our last journal we showed that, in the sense which is meant by those 
who honestly employ the phrase, Clive the ministry a fair trial," a Tory 
ministry has never boon tried ; that is, it has not been tried in conjunction 
with our amended system of representation, which corrected all the vices 
imputed to Toryism. But waiving even this consideration, in all cases, a 
locus penifenlifr wot politicians, as well as philosophers, grow 

wiser by experience. Yet the Tories are to be kept in the condition, or 
under the imputation, of irreclaimable ignorance ; and the sovereign is prac- 
tically, nay directly, told, “Sire, you shall never have a Tory minister; you 
shall have none but Whigs about you." Tliis, again, is no doubt a very 
comfortable doctrine to th.e late niinisters, because it not only promises a 
speedy restoration to jjiacc, but a perpetuity of enjoyment. 

To notice only another fallacy. When the new ministry was appointed, 
the Sovereign was advised to appeal to the nation, in order to ascertain its 
opinion respecting the change. This step was not only a constitutional 
course, but one wliich, if omitted, from whatever motives, would infallibly 
have furnished a prolific source of abuse against the government. Yet, 
strange to say, the appeal to the constituency of the nation, enlarged and 
purified as it has been by the Reform Act, the opportunity offered to it to 
express in a regular and legal manner its sentence upon the change of 

* Are our party-writers aware that a refusal to assist the King* cither in his councils, or by advice* 
when called upon* is* by the common law of Kngland* a high misprision and contempt of the royal 
prerogative ?->Sce 1st Hawk. P.C.Sil. 
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administration, has been held up to public scorn and assailed by the obloquy 
of those who, by a stranjre inconsistency, arc advocates for frequent disso- 
lutions of Parliament, and annual appeals to the people. 

If these views of tlie course of events, taken by party writers and 
speakers, are liable to the charge of inconsistency, and to a suspicion of 
dishonest motives, the system of action contemplated by the most violent of 
the anti-ministorial parly, in order to carry their views into etFcct, is well 
calculated to excite alarm. We employ the term system,"' because it 
has been avowed that there is an organized plan of systematic opposition to 
the ministry in agitation, by which, if successful, the sovereign is to be 
forced to eject the ministers he confides in, without trial, and to take back 
those he has displaced, on pain of submitting to virtual deposition. 

We recognize the constitutional doctrine that the representatives of the 
people possess the riglit of d(!aling as they please wdtli the supplies neces- 
sary for carrying on tlie government, — nay, even of denying tliem altogether. 
In like nianncM*, w^e acknowledge that there may be cases in which the 
inherent, though latent, yiowcrs of the society we belong to, when the safety 
of the whole demands their exertion, may change the succession to the 
throne, or declare it vacant. J3ut the emergency, which requires such an 
extreme and hazardous course as cither of those we have mentioned, must 
be evident, urgent, and incapable of being met in any other way. It is not 
a small majority of one branch of the Legislature (for the liords have no 
means of checking any ebullition of party spirit in the Commons on the 
point of supplies) that can authorize a course, which once entailed upon the 
country the horrors of a protracted civil war and its ordinary result, a 
despotism, — but the almost universal and concurrent voice of the nation. 
Vet what is proposed to be done, by a mere majority of the C^immons, is, 
— before it can be seen w hat course of policy the new ministry intends to 
pursue, and in the face of a solemn pledge of the prime minister to carry 
out reform to the utmost length wdiieli can safely be followed, — to declare a 
want of confidence in the administration, to address the King for its imme- 
diate removal, and if this request be not instantly complied with, to vote sup- 
plies for the public service into the hands of commissioners appointed hy the 
Commons, and really to assume the executive government of the country. 

An appeal, however, has been made to the nation. The result of that 
appeal remains to be seen. Could w'c suppose that a large majority of the 
representatives in the new parliament are prepared to adopt the course just 
mentioned, we should look with fearful misgivingsto the events of the ensuing 
session. Wc, however, indulge no such gloomy presages. 

When the defence which the crow'ii derived from the influence it obtained 
from what was termed the rotten -borough system," ^vas about to be re- 
moved by the Reform Bill, the most serious objection offered to this exposure 
of the crown was founded upon the possibility that, in some moment of ex- 
citement and popular delusion, the bulk of the constituency of the nation 
might be induced to return representatives hostile to the established insti- 
tutions of the country. The answer was, that, supposing such a crisis to 
occur; since the basis of the representation combined property with population, 
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the weight of the former would act as a counterpoise to the number of tlie 
latter ; that is to say, that the county members, representing the property of 
the country, would at all times balance, in a sufficient degree, those re- 
turned by the boroughs, in which alone such intemperate and heedless ex- 
citement would be likely to bias the votes of the constituency. Applying 
this argument to the returns of persons who are to constitute the new par- 
liament, it will appear ns a plain and incontrovertible fact, that, if the 
number of adherents to the present ministry is but slightly increased in the 
boroughs, they have been augmented to a remarkable extent in the counties. 
We have already adverted to the impossibility of classifying the new mem- 
bers, where the admitted distinctions arc but two, and the real distinctions so 
many ; but almost all the most iidluential counties have either returned their 
old conservative members, on a contest, or rejected one or both of those who 
before represented them on “ reform principles a phrase employed with 
great violence of language, when used as a distinctive denomination. We 
refer to the following list as confirming our remark : Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, North Cheshire, South 13erbyshire, South Devon- 
shire, South Essex, West Gloucestershire, South Hampshire, Hertfordshire, 
West Kent, South Lancashire, South Leicestershire, North Lincolnshire, 
East Norfolk, South Northamptonshire, Suffolk, East and West, Surrey, 
East and West, North Shropshire, South Warwickshire, South Wiltshire, 
and North Yorkshire. Those are English counties wherein contests have 
token place, and where either one or both of tlic late anti- ministerial mem- 
bers have been rejected, or the late ministerial members have been returnefl 
in preference to anti-ministerial candidates. Where no contests liavc taken 
place, no direct inference can be drawn on cither hand ; but, reasoning 
from analogy, it may be conjectured from the many instances in which 
ministerialists have been preferred to anti-ministerialists, that, had more of 
the former offered themselves for counties, more would have been chosen. 
Even ill those instances where the old reformers have been retained, an 
analysis of the votes has almost always shown decided proofs of a change 
of sentiment in the constituency, cither in the numbers which have been 
polled for the reformers," or in the mode in which the respective votes 
have been split between the candidates. 

And here it may not be out of place to suggest, whether it might not be ex- 
pedient to limit the vote of each elector to one candidate, instead of per- 
mitting him to vote for as many candidates as there arc members allotted to 
the place to which he belongs. It is obvious that, by means of what are 
termed split votes,” candidates may be returned contrary to the wishes of 
the majority of the constituency, ascertained in another manner. For exam- 
ple : Suppose A. B. and C. arc candidates for a place which returns two 
members, and the numbers 1,000, 600, and 500, represented the votes they 
would have, if each elector had but one. Suppose, from a well-grounded 
dislike of the principles of the least popular candidates, the 1,000 electors 
voted plumpers,” and the 600 and 500 coalesced, each giving his second 
vote to the other of these two candidates ; the candidate supported by more 
than one-third of the constituency, that is, by a majority, would be thrown out. 
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We take the following .statement from anti-ministerial papers, which can- 
not, therefore, be implicitly trusted, as to the imputed tenets of the members. 
The number of county representatives for England and Wales is 150; of 
whom 84 are said to be reformers (including such men as Lord Stanley and 
Sir James Graham), and 75 Tories. Of the 81 counties, or divisions, send- 
ing members, 55 were uncontested, and these return G2 reformers and 43 
Tories ; so that the contested ones have returned 22 reformers and t32 Tories. 
Wherever the reformers contested with the old Tory members, in England, 
they were unsuccessful. In fourteen instances, tlie Tories succeeded in oust- 
ing late reform members, displacing thereby 19. The whole result of the 
elections in the empire is thus summed up : Tories have unseated 79 re- 
formers in England, 3 in Scotland, and 10 in Ireland; reformers have 
unseated 10 Tories in England, 3 in Scotland, and 5 in Ireland. Gain to 
the Tories, on the M'holc, 74. 

In considering the boroughs as places where excitement and delusion arc 
likely to mislead the judgment of the electors, and where the steadying influence 
of property is loss felt, we shall perhaps be reminded of the metropolitan 
boroughs, all of which have returned anti-ministerial representatives. This 
fact, so far from making against the hypothesis, supports it in a remarkable 
manner. If, by reason of the lowness of the qualification, the electors in 
provincial boroughs are liable to the influence wc have mentioned, this 
cause must exert a stronger influence in London and its vicinity; for the 
qualification here, though to the same nominal amount as in other boroughs, is 
realltf much lower, by reason of the difference in the classes of persons, 
who arc tenants of houses let at the same rent in London and the provinces. 
The pro])erty constituents in the inctro])oIilan boroughs arc, therefore, too 
few to act as an equipoise to those who are supposed obnoxious to the effect 
of excitement. 

If the scale be turned against the ministry, it will probably be through 
the result of the Irish elections. If this be the case, what satisfaction can 
any calm thinker, whatever be his political feelings, derive from a victory 
gained by means so unhallowed as menaces of assassination, reinforced by 
curses of the lloiiian Catholic priests, levelled at all who refuse to vote 
for the “ repeal’* candidates? 

Upon the whole, we do not .sympathise with those who think that‘s rough 
days are at hand,” and that England is likely to witness, before this year 
has run out, scenes the like of which have not occurred for a century.” 
There is nothing in the composition of the new parliament which suggests 
any ground of serious alarm, and as to the pressure from without,” we 
think it has much diminished since it was complained of by Earl Grey. The 
clamour from without is, indeed, loud, but it is very like the clamour raised 
by those who wish to divert public odium from right to wrong objects. 

A short time, we are convinced, will shew more distinctly than they now 
appear, the comparative merits of the late and the present ministry. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

company’s field officeus. 

Extract of a private letter from a distinguished Field Officer in the Company^ 
Service, dated Cawnporc, Slth August 1834 : 

I have, however, another subject to bring to your notice, which, though not 
quite in your department, yet is so, as a member of the Bengal army. You may 
recollect, that, long before you went home, most of the colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels sent memorials about supersession by his Majesty’s officers. Now', to 
this hour they have not been takeii the slightest notice of, that wc Know of; 
though we, of course, cannot believe that such appeals were entirely neg- 
lected. In the mean time, you may fancy our degraded situation, and the 
feeling of neglect to our appeals, which, I hope, in all cases, have been respect- 
ful, makes our case doubly cruel. * * * # tA>loncl D. Macleod, of Engi- 

neers, when promoted to colonel, was in civil emplo}', and his commission con-* 
seqiiently null and void during the time; he could not, thcicforc, supersede 
any body*. Notwithstanding this. Sale, Arnold, Shelton, ami Dennis, were 
promoted to local colonels, over the heads of some forty or fifty Company’s 
lieutenant-colonels. I, for one, have suffered from this rule, and you may 
judge how I feel. When I was under Sir A. Campbell in Ava, as a lieutenant- 
colonel, Sale was a major and Shelton a captain, in the same service; Arnold 
was a captain in the 10th Hussars. For about two years past, Shelton and 
Arnold have been at the same station with me, they ftill colonels (though my 
juniors), and commanding me on all occasions, because they are king’s officers, 
I was distinguished by his Majesty for my services in Ava, and I am now 
degraded, because I am in the Company’s service. The militarv men, who are 
members of the India Direction, can surely enter into my feelings ; and they 
can well fancy, that no measure is more surely calculated to disgust the serviee 
than such cruel and invidious distinctions. # * It is highly injurious 

to the discipline of the army ; and although I am quite sure that they arc 
ready and willing to lose the last drop of their blood, while they can do it tviih 
honour, in defence of the state, human nature will prevail ; and I maintain, 
that it is utterly inconsistent with the feelings of a man of honour, and one 
who takes a pride in his calling, to do justice to his situation, while he 
feels it to be degraded by his government. But I have only spoken of 
myself : how many more are situated as I am ? * * Under 

General Hewitt’s command of the army, the following General Order was 
issued, dated 25th Feb. 1811 ‘ Ili.s Majesty has been at the same time 

pleased to command His Excellency, General Hewitt, to intimate to the army 
under his command, in terms the most explicit, his Majesty’s pleasure, that all 
officers in the service of the Honourable East-India Company, bearing bis 
Majesty’s commission, or commissions signed by his official authority, delegated 
to the Commander-in-chief in India, are, in virtue thereof, to have the same 
local rank as if they were in the immediate service of his Majc.sty; and that 
no distinction of rank whatever is to be made, in that respect, between the 
King’s and Company’s officers, of corresponding rank ; excepting what must 
necessarily arise from the dates of their respective commissions.’ Yet 
Arnold, now at this station, commands four licutcnant-colonels of the Com- 
pany’s service, now here, his seniors. At Agra, Colonel Sale commands the 
garrison, where there arc three Company’s lieutcnant-coloncls, senior to him. 
The promotion, lately, of Colonel Tickell, of Engineers, to be full colonel, has 
again brought in a further local brevet of king’s officers. * * ♦ 
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In publishing the foregoing extracts, which we do, in order to sliow the 
authorities in England the feelings prevalent in their Indian army, we arc 
at the same time happy to announce, that the grievance complained of by 
the writer has, we believe, been at length remedied by his Majesty's govern- 
ment, and the gallant and distinguished nobleman now in command of the 
British army, to whose just and attentive consideration of their claims the 
officers of the Indian army arc much indebted. In common with all who 
take a deep interest in the welfare of our Indian empire, we only regret 
that so long a period as nearly live years should have elapsed before the 
arrangements necessary for the correction of this serious grievance were 
completed. Many difficulties, we believe, impeded the progress of these 
arrangements, and it is but a tribute of common justice to the chairman of 
the Court of Directors (Mr. Tucker) to say, that wo have understood his 
active interference, in urging the consideration of this question, while he 
has filled the chair, very materially contributed to its adjustment. Even in 
private life we know of no more delicate subject to handle than that of rela- 
tive rank and jirecedcncc ; but when we look to it with reference to mili- 
tary life, and more especially to our Indian army — to those men whose 
valour has won and whose exertions and discipline retain to England the 
vast and important empire she liolds in the East ; and when we know, that 
the native soldier takes his tone and moral feeling from the British officer 
w'ho commands him, it is impossible not to see the incalculable im- 
portance, which attaches to every question of honour and feeling in which 
our Indian army is concerned ; and the propriety of impressing on the 
Indian authorities in England the policy and the necessity which demand 
that such questions, when they do occur, should take precedence of every 
other, and meet with the speediest adjustment. I'he old adage, that prompt 
injustice is better than tardy justice, never applied with more force than it 
does in this case. Such questions should never be left open longer than can 
possibly be avoided. 


ANECDOTES FllOM ARABIAN HISTORY.— No. III. 

The CaVijili Main^^n, 

In the history of the princes of the time of Abbas, the following story is 
told of the Caliph Maiiiiin. lie had two ministers of police, who were alike 
remarkable for the punctual discharge of their duty, and he had the same con- 
fidence in them both ; but the one was a general favourite with all classes of 
people, while the other was a general object of dislike. The caliph was long 
at a loss to account for this, and at last opened his mind on the subject to one 
of the courtiers, and asked him if he could explain it. The nobleman said 
that he was not then able to answer the question ; but that, if he might be 
allowed n little time for the inquiry, he hoped to give his Majesty an expla- 
nation of the matter. “ Do so,” said the caliph, “ and you will deserve my 
favour.” 

As soon as the nobleman came home, he called for a confidential servant, 
of whose prudence and veracity he had had frequent experience, and gave him 
these orders, ” Go, before day-break, to the gate of each of the ministers 
of police; observe narrowly all that they .say and do, and how they behave in 
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the discharge of their duty ; and bring me an exact report, without adding or 
omitting the slightest particular.” 

The servant, accordingly, went first to the gate of the popular man, and as 
soon as the first streak of dawn appeared, he saw a groom of the chambers 
spread the small carpet for prayers, and light a candle, and then the minister 
canteoutof his chamber, and seating himself on the carpet, began with great 
devotion to read the Koran. But at sun-rise, his servants and officers arranged 
themselves before him, and a chamberlain, stepping forward, announced that 
they had taken up a young man, who had committed murder in the night, and 
now confessed his guilt. The minister said, I dare say they have used him 
with violence : bring him in.” And as soon as the youth appeared, he con- 
tinued thus, Is this a likely person to do so foul a deed ? His look and ap- 
pearance arc modest and peaceful. I am sure he is a virtuous man.” “ But, 
my lord,” exclaimed an officer, “ he confesses it.” The minister then, in an 
angry tone, cried out, “ And who asked your opinion? You had better hold your 
tongue, and not impertinently interfere when a man’s life is at stake. Let the 
young man speak for himself and then turning to the youth, he mildly said, 
** Tell me how it is, that you arc brougiit before me.” The young man, in a 
penitent tone, replied, ** It is most true that, at the instigation of the devil, 
1 have done this wicked act, and let me now suffer the just punishment of the 
law, and so shall I hope to escape the fire of hell in the world to come.” 

Tlie minister was much affected at these words and praised the youth, for 
that he had confessed his sin out of a true fear of God and a dread of his 
wrath, and exhorted liim so wisely to lake comfort and trust in the mercy of 
God, that the youth rose up cheerfully to meet his death ; and the minister, 
having already given orders that it should be made as easy as possible, the 
executioner, at one blow, severed Ins head from his body. All were touched 
with this scene, and the minister was so much overcome liutt he rose up, apd 
having remanded all the other prisoners, with strict orders that no unnecessary 
severity should be used towards them, he returned to his private apartments. 

Next day, the servant went in like manner to the gate of the unpopular 
minister, to observe what passed. But all was still till sunrise, when he saw 
the minister come forth with a scowling brow and a face iuflaiiied with anger, 
and heard him say, in a surly tone, to the attendants, “ Have you got any 
one to-day?” To which they replied, “ Last night, we found a young man 
drunk, and took him up.” Upon which he roared out, “ Bring in the fellow 
directly,” and as soon as the young man apj^cured, he began to abuse him in 
a violent manner, culling him a graceless reprobate, who had no fear of God, 
pa.ssing his life in taverns and with base companions; and then, without letting 
him say a word, he ordered him to be flogged so severely that the poor man 
almost died under it. And not content with this he fell to reviling him again, 
adding, “ take him off to prison ; he is a fellow I’ve long had my eye upon, 
and I’ve not done with him yet.” 

Upon this, all, who by their age and learning had any right to offer an 
opinion, began to intercede for the youth ; urging that he was a man of good 
character and general propriety, who had inadvertently fallen into an offence, 
for which he had now been punished to the full extent of the law, and beg- 
ging that he might now be released. But the minister looked at them fiercely, 
and treating their opinion with the utmost contempt sent the young mail to 
prison; all the people descanted in bitter indignation at the cruelty and coarse- 
ness of his behaviour. 
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ORIENTAL BIOGRAPHY. 

No. IV.— Jar! II. 

Jarib, son of Ahtiyeh ben Khatfi, was born in the reign of AIK His 
family, the Benu Kolayb, was a branch of the great tribe of Tamim, whose 
origin is traced to Modhar. After the birth of his first son, he had the sur* 
name of Abu Hazra, ‘ father of liazra.’ He received also the epithet of Al 
Basry, not that Bassorah was really his native place, but because he resided 
more freipiently in that city than any where else. 

' Abu Obeyda relates that Jarir’s mother, when pregnant with him, dreamed 
that she was delivered of a rope of black horse-hair, which was endued with 
motion, and twisting itself round the neck of various persons, strangled them. 
This dream gave her uneasiness ; she related it, and was told that she would 
have a son, who would become n poet actuated by a malicious spirit, whose 
bitter and caustic verses would torment all whom he attacked. When the child 

was born, she called him Jarir , because the word signifies a ‘ rope,’ like 

that she had seen in her dream, which is used as a halter to lead a camel. 

The first poetical production of Jarir was addressed to his father, whom he 
reproached in it with his niggardliness towards him, and he threatens to seek 
his fortune elsewhere, in Sjria or Yemen. He concludes thus : — 

If poor, the rich I not, and if rich, 

My woaldi is free lo those who want, I change 
My lioine when irksome. Fearless is my soul : 

No t’angcr frights me when iny sabre’s drawn. 

Prince Yazid, son of the caliph Moawiyah, adopted these verses as his own, 
the author being but little known, and addressed them likewise to his father. 
WIicii Yazid ascended tlie throne, Jarir went to court and requested to be 
introduced with the other poets who were admitted into the presence. The 
chamberlain replied that the caliph received those poets only whose produc- 
tions he knew and could thus appreciate their merit. “ Tell him,” said Jarir, 
“ that it was I who composed the piece beginning ' Bring home the camels,* ” 
(the poem before cited). The chnmbcrlaiii having reported this, Yazid com- 
manded the poet to be admitted, and received him kindly, observing : “ My 
father left the world in the full persuasion that 1 was the author of those 
verses.” Ho gave him dre.s.scs of honour, and assigned him a pciisiou, ns he 
had done to the most distinguished poets. Yazid was the first of the caliphs 
who pensioned poets. 

The fame of Jarir continued to increase during the succeeding reigns, 
exciting the jealousy of a number of rivals, whom be successfully grappled 
with. Akhtal and Fara/Jak were the only ones who could make head against 
him, and who disputed with him the chief rank. 

llayey al Abel, a [loet of the tribe of the Benu Nomayr, loudly proclaimed 
that Farazdak excelled Jarir. The latter expressed his surprise at this several 
times to frienils of Rayey, intimating that he had expected a little more courtesy 
from one whose tribe he had eulogized, which Farazdak had lampooned. 
Rayey, being at Bassorah, went daily to a place called Mirbad, where he met 
Farazdak and some mutual friends. One day, Jarir left his house on foot, 
with the intention of coming to an explanation with Rayey, on his return 
from this meeting. The latter a()peared on a shc-mule, attended by his son 
Jendal on foot. Jarir approached him, and after an affectionate salutation, 
/Vr/.. /r> /n 7 /. N.S.Y oil. 1 ().Xo.(>2. li 
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placing his hand on the mule's mane, said, Abu Jcndal, you are the most 
esteemed of the Arabs of Modhar ; your words are looked upon as oracles. 
You are in the habit of proclaiming, in a manner offensive to me, the supe- 
riority you assign to Fai azdak, although I have eulogized the Benii Nomayr, 
whom my rival has censured. When our merits are discussed, cannot you be 
content to say that we are both poets of talent, without entailing upon you, 
by too marked a preference of one, the animosity of the other?” Whilst 
Jarir was speaking, Rayey, holding in his mule, listened to him, but said 
nothing. His son, Jendal, interposing, exclaimed : “ Why do you stay by 
this dog of the Benu Kolayb, as if you had anything cither to fear or to hope 
from him ?” Saying this, he struck his father's mule with a whip he held in 
bis hand ; the beast, darting suddenly forward, struck Jarir with some vio- 
lence, and his cap was thrown to the ground. Rayey continued his course 
without making any apology. Jarir picked up his cap, brushed the dust off it, 
and as he replaced it on his head, observed to Jendal : “ what will the tribe of 
Nomayr say, O Jendal ! when 1 cover your father with dishonour ?” He 
lieard Rayey say to his son, “this cap affliir will bring us into a sad scrape.” 
“It is not the accident which has befallen my cap,” added Jarir, “ which most 
excites my indignation.” 

He returned home chagrined, and, after the evening prayer, shut himself up 
in a chamber, whither he ordered a lamp and a jug of wine to be brought. 
Although a religious person, and of unexceptionable morals, he did not inter- 
dict himself from this li(juor, of which he made a moderate use, to stimulate 
bis fancy. He passed the niglu in composing a satire of eighty verses against 
Rayey and his family, whom he degraded below a keeper of dogs. They con- 
cluded thus : — 

Hang down thy iiead, for all mankind shall know, 

Son cf Nomayr, tliouVt lowest of the low, ' 

Assured of vengeance, he shouted with triumphant voice, Allah ahhar ! 
Allah akhar /” When day appeared, he waited impatiently the hour at which 
Rayey and his friends usually met* When he expected they >vcrcall assembled, 
he perfumed his head, mounted his horse, and hastened to the Mirbnd, 
attended by a slave. He approached Rayey, without any mark of civility, and 
desired his slave to say to him : “ Your family .sent you into Irak, hoping you 
would return thence with treasure, but you will carry back nothing l)iit sliainc 
and confusion.” He then uttered his satire, during which Farazdak and Rayey 
hung their heads, and all present remained silent. When he, ended, he ab- 
ruptly departed. 

Rayey, stung with rage, mounted his mule, and hurried off*. When he 
reached his dw'clling, he said to his fellow travellers, “ Saddle your beasts ; wc 
can remain here no longer ; Jarir has di.shonourcd us.” One of them re- 
marked : “You and your son have brought this affront upon us.” They 
departed without delay, and rejoined their tribe, which was at Shiirayf. When 
the adventure was known there, both Rayey and Jendal experienced every 
kind of insult. From this moment, Jarir persecuted the Benu Nomayr with 
his satires, collectively and individually, men and women, with unmitigated 
fury, and the name of Rayey al Abel was for many years spoken of amongst 
the tribe as a fatal one. 

No poet was probably exposed to more attacks than Jarir : bis life may be 
aaid to have been one continued broil. According to Asmay, forty-three poets, 
and other authorities make the number mucli greater, directed their assaults 
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against him nt one and the same time, and were foiled in succession. All who 
cultivated poetry made it, in some degree, a point of honour to expose them- 
selves to his lash, some preferring the sorry fame, which his epigrams attached 
to their names, to the obscurity which otherwise would be their inevitable lot ; 
others regarding a sarcasm from him as giving the finishing touch to a high repu- 
tation. Bashar,^ a distinguished poet under the Ommiyahs and Abassides, 
observed : “ I once composed some verses against Jarir. He thought me 
too young to deserve a reply. If he had retorted, iny glory would now be 
unequalled.” Zairak ben IJobe3ra called Jarir the “Hippodrome of Poetry,” 
adding : “ whoever has not coursed upon this hippodrome, is no poet. To 
venture a contest with Jarir, and to be vanquished by him, is a greater dis- 
tinction than to overcome any other.” 

The famous llajjaj ben Yusef, who was raised from a servile condition to the 
highest station, and who united to great talents for war a taste for poctr}', 
entertained great regard for Jarir, and sought his society. One night, in con- 
versation, Hajjaj said to him, playfully, ” Enemy of God as you are, why do 
you bespatter so many pcr.sons with ridicule and insult ?” “ May heaven pre- 

serve your life at the expense of mine !” replied Jarir; “ I attack nobody ; I am 
attacked, and I come away victorious.” Hajjaj wished to know in what res- 
pect each of his adversaries had provoked him ; upon which Jarir recapitulated 
all the provocations he had received. The catalogue of his aggressors was so 
long, that the enumeration is said to have lasted all night, and to have been 
interrupted by the morning prayer. 

The Caliph Abdalinalck would have nothing to do with poets of the Modhar 
family, because they were generally attached to the party of Abdallah ben 
Zobayr, who had disputed the caliphat with him. He stopped the pensions 
granted them by his predecessors. Jarir found he was included in this proscrip- 
tion, iiUhough he had manifested no opposition against the Ommiyahs. He 
had, on the contrary, sung the victories of Hajjaj, whose arms had rendered 
thfdr cause triumphant. But the verses in which he celebrated the success of 
this commander, without referring any of the glory to the caliph, excited a 
sentiment of jealousy and vexation in the mind of the latter, which augmented 
his prejudice again.st the poet. Hajjaj undertook to extinguish it. He sent 
his son Mohammed to Damascus, and charged him to recommend Jarir, who 
accompanied him, on his part, to thccalij)!). When they arrived at the court, 
Mohammed intreated Abdalinalck to receive Jarir. He met at first with a 
refusal ; but without giving up the point, he urged that the protege of his 
father could not be suspected of being the partisan of the son of Zobayr. 

“ Commander of Believers,” be continued, “ do you wish that the Arabs 
should relate in future times, that Hajjaj, your faithful servant and avenging 
sword, solicited 3^011 in favour of a poet, whom you sent awa3^ without ad- 
mitting into your presence?” Abdalmaick, yielding to his importunity, 
ordered Jarir to be introduced. The poet made bis appearance, and re- 
quested permission to recite some verses in honour of the caliph. “ Ah ! 
what could you say of me,” returned Abdalmaick, “ after the pompons 
eulogy you have bestowed upon Hajjaj? Audacious man; your impertinence 
deserves punishment. Begone from my presence instantly.” Three days after, 
Moliammcd made another attempt. “ Commander of Believers,” said he to 
Abdalmaick, “ I have fulfilled the duty imposed upon me by 3’onr servant Hajjaj, 

* He w;is b»)rn blind, .uid it is aslonishinf; to oliscrvc in liis poems such lively and striking pictures of 
nature* which lie cniild never have con lein plated. 'I'lie ('aliph Mahdi caused him to die under the 
iKistinado* as a penalty I'tir a satire he had written against him. 
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in having submitted to you his request on behalf of Jarir. The reception you 
gave the poet, and the remarks you addressed to him, have distressed him, 
and made him the laughing-stock of his enemies. You would have caused him 
less pain had you persisted in not seeing him. I conjure you, by the services 
of ‘my father as well as my own, to pardon those faults in Jarir which have 
excited your anger The caliph consented to allow the poet to be introduced 
again, but he would not listen to the panegyric the latter had prepared for 
him ; and he dismissed him without a present. 

When Mohammed was about to return to his father, Jarir said to him : If 
I go away without reciting to the caliph my verses in honour of his house, and 
without his bestowing upon me some mark of kindness, m3' reputation will be 
lost for ever. I will not leave the court till I attain the object of my ambition ; 
go back to Hajjaj without me.” Mohammed thereupon determined to try a 
last eflbrt; he went to Abdalinalek, kissed his hand and foot, and prevailed 
upon him to let Jarir appear before him once more. Upon the poet’s soliciting 
the caliph’s permission to recite his panegyric, Abdalinalek made no reply. 

Say on,” said Mohammed, putting a favourable interpretation on his silence. 
Jarir began, and when he came to this verse, — 

None wlio on camels ride can you excel : 

Wlierc in the wide world docs siic'h bounty dwell ? 

Abdalmalek interrupted him, saying : “ Yes, w'c are generous, and we will 
always be so.” From this moment, an expression of pleasure appeared on his 
countenance; he listened more attentively', and said to .Jarir, when he con- 
cluded, ” that is the way in which we love to be praised.” He then commanded 
a hundred she-canicls of the finest breed to be given him. “Prince of the 
Fsiitbful,” said the poet, “ I fear they will run away', if they have not keepers.” 
” I give you eight slaves to take care of them,” rejoined the caliph. “ There 
is only wanting a vessel to milk them in,” added Jarir, casting an eye to the 
large gold vases standing before Abdalmalek, who smiled and threw one of 
them to him. 

From thenceforward, Jarir was reckoned one of the poets of the court of 
Abdalmalek : he received a pension of 4,000 drachms. 

He was one day invited to a fete given by Abdalmalek. A vast number of 
persons of all classes had been admitted to partake of the entertainment, 
which was very splendid. The guests, astonished at the rarity and profusion 
of the dishes, exclaimed that it was impossible for any one to have been at a 
repast more copious and at the same time more exquisite. “More copious, I 
grant,” said a Bedouin, at the tabic ; “ but, for my part, I have eaten a dish 
more exquisite than any here.” This remark, from one habituated to the spare 
diet of the desert, excited a general laugh. The caliph, who heard it, called 
the Bedouin, and desired him to mention the dish he had so highly extolled. 
The Arab, with a grace and an case of elocution, which seem peculiar attributes 
granted by nature to the children of the desert, gave a description of a frugal 
repast, which he had eaten on a hunting-expedition, consisting of dates and the 
flesh of the wild ass. The caliph was delighted with the vivacity and the lan- 
guage of the narrator ; and judging that he must have a good taste in poetry,^ 

* The Bedouins have been long considered to possess a better knowledge of the Arabic tongue and a 
higher degree of poetic genius than the Arabs of the cities. In literature and grammarf the testimony 
of a man of the desert was regarded as an authority equal to that of scholars who had devoted themselves 
to the most profound studies. The celebrated V' unis ben Habib, combating the opinion of those who 
.placed AkhLal below Farazdak and .farir, declared such critics incompetent to speak on the point, being 
neither Bedouins nor /^rnmmarinns t that is, they possessed not the knowledge of the language, cither as 
a gift of nature, or as the fruit of application. 
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he inquired of him which were the verses he most esteemed amongst those of 
the contemporary poets. “Poetry,” replied the Bedouin, “is of four prin- 
cipal kinds. In the first, alfakhat\ ‘ the most noble,’ the poet vaunts his own 
tribe and himself. In the second, almadih, * praise,’ he sings the praises of 
others. The third, alhijd^ ‘ satire,’ consists of satirical pieces. The fourth, 
abiastby ‘ amatory verse,’ is of the erotic kind. Thus, Jarir has said, with the 
view of exalting his tribe 

They wlio the wrath of Tamim’s sons defy, 

Quake, as if dreading thunder from the sky. 

He has written the following verse in praise of a noble family: — 

None who on camels ride can you excel : 

Where in the wide world does such bounty dwell? 

What satire can be more pungent than this ? — 

Hang down thy head, for all mankind shall know, 

Son of Notnayr, thouVt lowest of tlie low. 

To Jarir likewise belongs this verse, which is a model of amatory poetry : — 
Those soft voluptuous eyes our senses chain, 

Nor will they let us be ourselves again. 

No poetical composition of the present age exhibits equal beauties.’’ 

During this speech, Jarir’s countenance and gestures expressed the increasing 
satisfaction he experienced as he heard his verses cited. At Icngtl), when he 
found that the palm in every kind of verse was awarded to him, he exclaimed 
in a transport of joy, “Prince of Believers, let this Bedouin have my annual 
pension.” “ He shall have one out of my treasury,” replied the caliph, “ and 
you, Jarir, shall retain your ow n : I do not wish you to lose any thing with 
me.” The Bedouin was loaded with presents by Abdalmalek, When he de- 
parted, he carried in his right hand a bag of 8,000 drachms, and in his left a 
large parcel of rich dresses. 

The Arabian poets phinied themselves hut little upon their modesty, and 
Jarir, like Ills two chief antagonists, Akhtal and Farazdak, exalted himself 
above all his contemporaries. Oiieday^, wlicn lie w'as encamped with his family 
in the desert, a traveller, to whom he had shewn the rites of hospitality, asked 
him who was the best poet. He took the stranger by the hand, and led him 
towards a tent whence came, on their approaching it, an old man, ill-drcssed, 
and of mean aspect, whose beard was covered with drops of milk, “ Do you 
know who this old man is?” inquired Jarir, “ I do not,” replied he. “ He 
is my father, returned the poet ; adding, “ Do you know what he has been 
doing in this tent?” “No.” — “He has been sucking the teat of a goal, 
which he did not like to milk, for fear his neighbours, hearing the milk full 
into the vessel, should come and ask for some. I now tell you, that the best 
poet is he, who, with the disadvantage of having such a father, has been able 
to contend for superiority against eighty rivals, all of whom he has van- 
quished.” 

Upon one occasion, when Abdalmalek wished to know Jarir’s opinion of 
the merit of Tarafa, Zobayr, Amrulkays, Zurrummeh, Farazdak, and Akhtal, 
Jarir pronounced an culogium upon each in succession, in very pompous terms. 
“ You have lavished so much praise upon them,” said Abdalmalek, “ that you 
have left nothing for yourself,” “ Prince of the Faithful,” replied Jarir, “ 1 
am the City of Versc,^' the country from which, these came and to which they 
* MahoiiiL'l I'iillcit hiinca.'lf Medmrt idaitth 'the city ol' science.' 
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t^tiirn, I charm rn amatory poetry ; my satire crushes, my panegyric immor* 
talizes ; 1 excel in all kinds of poetry, whilst other poets shine only each in a 
particular kind.” 

The question of pre-eminence between Jarir, Farazdak, and Akhtal, was a 
subject of much discussion at the period when they lived. The question Jay 
principally between the two former, either because, being younger, they had a 
longer period to look forward to, and moreover the notoriety of their animo- 
sity attracted observation j or because Akhtal, not professing the religion of 
the state, was not an object of such lively and general interest. It is a strong 
proof of the general diffusion of taste amongst the Arabs, that this question 
was discussed, not only amongst literary men, in the tranquillity of a city life, 
but amongst soldiers, amidst danger and fatigue. It is related that Mohalleb, 
whilst he was carrying on operations in Khorasan against the heretics named 
Azarakas, heard a great tumult one daj' in his camp. He felt some uneasiness 
on the subject, till he was told the cause. A dispute had arisen amongst the 
soldiers as to the comparative merit of Jarir and Farazdak. They wanted their 
general to be umpire. They appeared before him, and begged he would give 
them his opinion in order to settle the point. “ Do you want to expose me,” 
said Mohalleb, “ to the resentment of one or other of these quarrelsome dogs, 
W'ho will tear me to pieces ? You must excuse my giving any opinion upon the 
matter ; but I will refer you to some authorities who care for neither Jarir nor 
Farazdak. Apply to the Azarakas; they cultivate poetry, and are capital 
judges.” 

Next day, when the two armies were in sight of each other, one of the 
Azarakas, named Obeyda al Yesbkori, quitted the ranks, and defied to single 
combat a warrior of Mohalleb’s force. A soldier, who had been one of the 
mo.st eager in the controversy of the preceiling day, instantly accepted the 
challenge, and advancing towards Obeyda, said ; “ I beg of you, in God’s 
name, to answer me one (picstion I shall propose to you before \vc begin the 
contest.” “ Say on,” replied Obeyda. ” Which is the best poet,” continued 
the soldier, “ Farazdak or Jarir ?” — “ And do you neglect the Coran*' rejoined 
Obeyda, “and the divine laws, for the sake of poetry?” — “ We have had a 
controversy amongst us,” said the soldier, “ in respect to these rivals, and we 
have agreed to abide by your arbitration.” “ Well,” returned Obeyda; “ who 
composed this verse ? — 


The fatigues of the combat so wasted our steeds, that their skins hung in folds, like 
the fabrics which the merchant of liadrainaut packs in his bales. 

“ Jarir wrote that,” said the soldier. “ True,” replied Obeyda ;” and to 
Jarir belongs the crown.” 

Amongst the Arabian tribes, who were so devoted to poetry, individuals of 
every class, men and women, made it a point to replenish their memory with 
verses on every subject, which they repeated on appropriate occasions. Thus, 
the most striking passages in poetical compositions soon became generally cur- 
rent. The unavoidably slow process of multiplying manuscript copies was not 
the only method which facilitated their publicity during even the life-time of 
the authors. They were circulated especially by a class of people denomi- 
nated Jidwia, 9 recitators or rhapsodists, who attached them.sclvcs to 

the most celebrated poets, learned their pieces by heart, and repeated them 
wherever tlicy went. The following anecdote exhibits one of these rdwms 
acting as a herahl, conveying a challenge from one poet to another. 
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One Abdullah ben Atyali was arecitator of the productions ofFarazdak and 
Jarfr. Farazdak one day said to him : “ I have made a verse addressed to 
Jarir; if he is able to reply to it, I pledge myself to repudiate Nawar.* Here 
it is ; — 

Grim Death am I : he rushes upon thee : 

Canst thou, oh man, controul his mighty powers ?*' 

Abdallah, urged hy Farazdak, went to Jarir, whom he found in the court of 
his house, playing with sand. Me repeated his rival’s verse, to wliich Jarir 
tried in vain to reply. In despair, he rolled himself on the ground, scattering 
dust upon his head and breast. He passed the rest of the day in this condi- 
tion. At length, towards evening, he exclaimed, “ Victory ! Nawar is repu- 
diated ! Tell the libertine from me : — 

And I am Time : Death must sul)mit to me. 

Time is eternal : c.inst thou count his hours?’* 

Abdallah returned to Farazdak, who, when he learned Jarir’s reply, said to 
the messenger, “ I earnestly' beg of yon to say nothing about this allair.” lie 
thus acknowledged his defeat ; but he did not adhere to his promise, not rc- 
])iidiating Nawar till long afterwards. 

At the period when Bashar, son of Merwan and brother of the caliph Abdal- 
malek, was governor of Cnfa, Jarir and Farazdak met at bis house. He 
observed to them, “ you have been long at war with each other, sometimes 
for glory, sometimes in bitterness of satire. I do not wish to see you contend 
in my presence with the weapons of ridicule and j)crs()nal abns:e; but I should 
like to hear each of yon celebrate in unpremeditated verse the merit of your 
respective families.” The two poets immediately began alternate disliclis, 
full of conceits, which appci'i' to our taste extremely puerile and insipid. In 
the opinion of Bashar, Jarir overcame his adversary in this play of words. 

He obtained an advantage over him, on another occasion, in a diHerent way. 
They were both at Mecca on the pilgrimage, when they were accidentally 
brought into proximity with each other hy the crowd of pilgrims. Farazdak 
hurst out in a strain wliicli displayed at once his want of piety and the excess 
of his pride. Jarir cviiictHl his religious frame of mind, his sense of decorum, 
iiud his dignified moderation, hy simply saying, “ I am in thy presence, 
O God !” 

Amongst the numerous enemies of Jarir was a poet named Omar hen Laja, 
of the tribe of 'I'eym. They composed violent satire.s against each other, in 
which they vented the most olfeii.sive abuse against the femalc.s of their res- 
pective families. Both being at Medina when Walid (afterwards caliph) was 
governor, this prince, as a penalty for the license in which they had indulged, 
in their attacks uj)on females, fastened them together, and exposed them, in 
that condition, in one of the p'lblic sipiarcs, to the derision of the populace. 
According to another authority, it was Omar hen Ahdnlaziz, not Walid, who 
indicted ii[)on the poets this humiliating chastisement, which is called ltdmat 
anndsy ‘ coupled culprits.’ But the kind reception which Omar gave to Jarir, 
when he succeeded to the caliphat, renders this account less probable. 

The poets pensioned hy the predecessors of this caliph had come to pay 
their respects to him, and to congratulate him on his elevation. Amongst the 
niimhcr were Jarir and Farazdak. Omar, very iliflerent from the early 
Ommiyahs, who were fond of splendour and magnificence, exhibited on the 
throne the modesty and simplicity of a private individual. He was desirous 

* Sc’c tlic HioRr-ipliy t>f Fiirazank, p. li 
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of retrepisbirig all the stuperfliious expenditure with whibh the luxury of the 
latter caliphs had burthened the people, and amongst these expenses Jie;C6m» 
prehended tl^ salaries granted to the poets* Whilst they were in the ante- 
chamber, a doctor of the law was on his way to the hall of audience, when 
Jarir addressed him jocosely as follows : — 

Dc||r doctor, whose turban-ends float so queer, 

And whose luck smiles so gaily, whilst mine’s no more. 

Pray tell our good prince, should you get at his car, 

That we rhymesters are kicking our heels at the door. 

The doctor on entering requested Omar’s permission to introduce Jarir, which 
the caliph granted. The poet was introduced, and, after a complimentary verse, 
in whicli he compared Omar to Moses, and said that “ when heaven refused 
its beneficent rains, the people looked to the caliph for the relief they expected 
from heaven,” the poet drew an affecting picture of the luisery which afflicted 
the country. “ The inhabitants of cities and the wanderers in the desert, 
widows with dishevelled hair, and orphans with feeble cry, invoke you,” said 
he, ** as if the malevolence of a demon, or the violence of man, had bereft them 
of their reason ; or as if they were little nestlings, abandoned by the parent 
bird, without having strength to fly.” 

Omar was affected to tears. “Ben Khatfi,” said he to .Tarir, “if yon be- 
long to a family of those who accompanied the prophet in his flight from 
Mecca {almahdjarun)^ or of those w ho received him at Mecca, and declared 
themselves his auxiliaries (a/dfisdr), yon have a right to claim the advantages 
granted to them. If you arc poor, I will assign relief to you out of the fund 
appropriated to charity. If you are a traveller, I will take care you shall be 
provided with necessaries and travelling expenses, and your beast shall be 
changed when it is able to carry you no farther.” Commander of Believers,^* 
replied Jarir, “I am none of these; I live in honourable case in my tribe; but 
I come to request a favour to which the caliphs your predecessors have habi- 
tuated me,, namely, a pension of 4,000 drachms, besides dresses of honour 
and presents occasionally.” “ God, who judges the actions of men,” re- 
joined the caliph, “ will reward each according to his works. For my part, I 
can perceive no claim you have to pocket this sum out of the public treasury, 
which is the property of God and the poor, and the application of which 
ought to be regulated by severe justice. Wait, however, till I have made the 
distributions. When I have given to each person what is legitimately his due, 
and taken what is necessary for the siibsi.stcnce of myself and my family for a 
twelvemonth, should anything remain, you .shall have it.” “ No,” replied 
Jarir, “rather lay it by, that it may be better employed; I shall not depart 
less contented.” “ Well,” said the caliph, “ I shall be better pleased.” 
Jarir retired. 

Scarcely had he left the apartment before Omar called him back, and said 
to him : “ I have forty dinars and two suits of clothes, one of which I wear 
whilst the other is being washed. I offer to divide them with yon, though, 
God knows, I have more want than you of the twenty dinars and dress I offer 
you.” “ Retain these gifts. Commander of Believers,” replied Jarir; “ J 
assure you I am quite content.” “By accepting them,” said Omar, “I 
acknowledge you woulct have put me to great inconvenience. Your disinte- 
restedness gives me more pleasure than even the encomiums you have bestowed 
upon me. Go, and may the blessing of God attend you !” 

When Jarir came out, the other poets, who were waiting with much anxiety. 
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asked how the caliph had behaved to him. Omar/* replied Jarir, ** is the 
friend of the poor, and not the friend of poets. But for my part, I am satisfied 
with him.’* He immediately mounted his camel, and rode off to his tribe. 

When at Yamama, at the house of Mohajir ben Abdallah, Jarir heard of the 
death of Farazdak, upon which he improvised a verse, in which he declared 
that Farazdak had . perished ingloriously by his blows. Mohajir observed to 
him : “ This verse does you no credit. Why insult one who ho longer exists, 
and whose family is allied to yours? You should have composed an elegy 
instead of an epigram : the language of regret and encomium from your lips 
towards your rival would have earned for you the title of the most generous 
as well as the most skilful of Arabian poets.” “ I was wrong,” replied Jarir ; 
** I entreat you to conceal beneath the veil of secresy the fault which I have 
just committed, and which I am about to efface:” and he immediately com- 
posed a funeral elegy to the memory of Farazdak, wherein he hyperbolically 
lauds the man he had just before trampled upon, exclaiming, ** let no genera- 
tion be born after him.” 

It would appear, however, that the latter was the most sincere sentiment of 
the two ; for when he had recited the elegy, he shed tears, and said : ‘‘ I know 
I shall not long survive my rival ; for we were both under the influence of the 

same star ( ) : two friends or two enemies, whose fates 
are united as ours were, should go to the grave together.” Jarir, in fact, died 
six months after Farazdak, being upwards of eighty years of age. He was 
buried at Yamama, supposed to be the place of his birth. 

The year of Jarir’s death was likewise distinguished by the decease of two 
celebrated doctors, Hassan al Basry and £bn Syrin. The memory of these 
pious men is still held in great veneration amongst the Arabs, who regard them 
as saints ; and their tombs, which are in old Bassoruh, attract the respect and 
regard of the whole population. The merit of the two poets, Farazdak and 
Jarir, on the contrary, has not been able to preserve them from oblivion. 
Their nation has lost, along with the taste for letters, the recollection of 
ancient literary illustrations, and they are at present absolutely unknown in 
the very places where they were once so celebrated. 

The ancient critics, who have compared Farazdak and Jarir, discovered in 
the style of the former more pomp and artifice, in that of the latter more case 
and nature. “ The poems of Jarir,” say they, “ made a more lively im))res- 
sion upon their auditors, and were most popular.” Jarir once asked a learned 
])er.son, which was the best poet, he or Farazdak. “ You arc the best in the 
eyes of the vulgar,” he replied ; “ but in the opinion of the learned, Farazdak is 
superior.” “ Victory !” shouted Jarir ; “ by the master of the Caaba, my con- 
dition is the best, for out of a hundred, there is not one who is learned.” 

The partisans of Jarir add that his love-pieces have most grace and delicacy, 
and that he succeeded in a species of composition which Farazdak did not treat 
with equal success, namely, the funeral elegy. On the death of Nawar, the 
cousin and first wife of Farazdak, some of Jarir’s verses were recited at her 
tomb. 
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SHAKESPE All’s HINDUSTANI DICTION AttY.* 

Language, whatever may have been its origin, in use is more or less 
susceptible of cliange : and, being adapted to immediate exigency and 
special circumstances, it is in itself the surest history of the human race. 
The radical difference found to exist between some languages can hardly 
leave a doubt of diflbrenec of origin ; and, on the contrary, the striking 
resemblance that appears between the dialects of certain nations, though 
they be now separated from each other, convinces the observer that they 
must have sprung from one common stock. As the state of man, too, is 
always varying, so this medium of communicating his wants and sentiments 
to others is subject to increasing alteration : changes in the constitution of 
society lead to changes in language ; advancement or retrogression in 
science, alteration of religion, admixture of foreigners, whether occasioned 
by militai'y invasion or any other cause, must vary and modify the languages 
of nations, until they arc fixed by an elaborate system of written laws. 

In India, to which region the work before us especially relates, science 
and religion, as far as concerns the Hindus themselves, have for some 
centuries remained nearly unaltered ; but, during the same period, strangers 
have, either for the sake of commerce or in the way of conquest, been 
continually entering and settling there ; and, Avhilc the Sanskrit, the depo- 
sitory of religion and science among the generality of Ffindiis, has under- 
gone but little change, the current popular language has been, in various 
ways, affected by intercourse w'ith foreigners. Thus, founded on the Sans- 
krit or the more yulgar Prakrit, amongst several other dialects, the l^anjabi, 
Guzar&ti, Mabratta, Bangali, Hindi or Hindiistani, diversified by various 
idioms, have arisen ; and, whilst the common use of the others is local, or 
limited to certain parts of the country, that of the Hindustani may be re- 
garded as general, or prevailing, to a greater or less degree, as a medium 
of communication, in mo.st parts of the Indian peninsula. 

Of the various idioms occurring in the Hindustani, one of the most re- 
markable, and that which requires particular notice here, is the Dakhani, or 
dialect of southern India; which, though little treated of by European 
writers, is hardly of less extensive utility than the dialect of Agra and 
Delhi. * Of the component parts of each of these dialects, indeed, much 
the grci^.portion is common to both ; yet there are many words and 
forms of expression peculiar to each : in the work before us will be 
found various Dakhani words and phrases, collected with great labour, the 
insertion of which augments very considerably the value of this work to the 
resident, the traveller, or the trader, in the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, the territory of the Nizam, the Mysore, and other parts of the 
south. More than one elementary work on Dakhani grammar, intended 
for Europeans, has in fact been published ; and, wc arc indebted to Captain 

• A Dictionaryf'HlndiistAni and English, with a copious Index, fitting the work to serve, also, as a 
Dictionary English and llinduist^ni. by John Shakkkpkar. 3d edit., quarto, ia*J4. Loudon. Par- 
bury* Alien, and Co. 
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ifkAness, the present secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, for some 
useful short treatises, designed to assist native students, prepared at Madras : 
all those works, however, are now rarely to be met with, and for our coun- 
trymen going to the Dakhan, some notices on the grammar, which in cer^ 
tain points differ from that of upper India, seem still wanting. 

The new matter, now introduced into the now edition of Mr. Shakes- 
pcar s valuable dictionary, comprehends the Dakhani dialect. Much has 
also been added in other particulars ; what, however, especially distin- 
guishes the present edition and enhances its value is the copious index, by 
means of which, as well as by the enlargement and adaptation of the pre- 
vious part, the work is now fitted to serve, not only as a general Hindus- 
tani and English, but {ilso as an English and Hindustani, dictionary. 

The want of the latter, in the proper character, has long been complained 
of; and this work, wdiich had before been almost universally adopted in 
India, in its present state is of two-fold utility to both Europeans and 
natives there. A reversed dictionary, or one of English words with the 
corresponding Hindiisliini terms in Persian cliaractcrs, w'ould, if prepared 
to be used alone, have formed a large and very expensive volume ; and 
tliough, by the metliod adopted by Mr. Sliakcspear, a little labour may be 
required in seeking a word, yet the fitness of the word for the purpose 
wanted will in this way generally lie best aseertarned. On turning to the 
Hindnstam word referred to, if a particular explanation of it even be not 
given, yet in most cases, especially where doubt can arise, a multiplicity of 
correspondent terms will be found ; than a comparison of which no process 
will better tend to afford a correct and definite notion of the particular sense 
in which the word referred to is to be understood. P^or the attainment of the 
like object by a detailed and distinct explanation of the different accepta- 
tions of various words, and by adducing Hindustani for each difference of 
meaning, great prolixity would be unavoidable ; whereas, in one commo- 
dious volume, wc have not only a general dictionary of Hindustani, Dakhani, 
and English, but also all the advantages of an English and Hindustani dic- 
tionary. 

This improved edition of a work of such established character and ac- 
knowledged utility, will prove a most essential aid to Europeans visiting 
India, as well as to the natives of that country in their communications with 
the people of Europe. Tlie usual pace of man is step by step ; and his 
advancement in improvement of any kind can hardly be made at any other 
rate. With regard to the Hindustani, it may be remarked that by the 
natives themselves nothing like a dictionary has yet been published, though 
various extensive poetical works are to be met with in this popular language 
of both the north and the south of India. Kuroj)ean lexicographers have 
encountered the labour of examining every work, and gleaning, by niinutc 
and careful research, whfit suited their purpose ; not however, it must be 
confessed, entirely without the assistance of learned natives. The difficul- 
ties, therefore, wliich presented Uieniselvcs at the outset of the undertaking, 
iverc great; and the impedimonts to improvement have, for the like reason, 
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been considerable : the first, however, were overcome, and many of the 

latter have been surmounted. 

In an extensive and populous country like India, various dialects must 
be supposed to exist of even the common language ; peculiar terms and 
phrases must be expected to occur in every quarter ; very many words cur- 
rent in the Dakhan will be unintelligible to the people of Hindustan proper, 
and vice versa; fresh importations of foreign words will be continually 
taking place ; and the attempt at compiling a dictionary of the language, 
by an European, was as bold as the progressive improvement of it has, ' 
through great perseverance, been successful. 

At the present moment, when arrangements are making in various ways 
to facilitate our acquaintance and to augment our commerce with India, 
nothing can more essentially conduce to both these ends than such a work 
as the one before us. The previous edition had been for some time out 
of print ; but the call for itha.s continued so urgent, that much more than the 
original selling price has, we understand, been often given for such copies 
as could be met with : indeed, the price has lately been higher than that of 
the present edition,* though this is larger by one-third part than the preceding, 
and proportionubly augmented in intrinsic value. 

To facilitate and promote the common intercourse, for which language 
affords a vehicle, between the most important portions of the Britisli empire, 
cannot but be a primary object with our enlightened government. Through 
this mutual intercourse, the resources and wants of each part of the empire 
will be best discovered — commerce extended — arts and sciences imparted — 
amelioration of laws and customs effected — social liberty with rcligioits 
toleration induced — ^the general happiness of the people increased — and the 
stability of government confirmed. 

Tiiese advantages, among many others, will, M'’e believe, result from a 
better acquaintance on the part of Europeans with the common language of 
India ; and, on the part of Hindiis with that of Great Britain : the work 
here offered to the public stands alone as eminently adapted to promote that 
acquaintance in both respects. If, moreover, knowledge of the language 
of a country is a means to secure respect from the natives, as well as 
preferment from the government, those who visit India, whatever be their 
notions, are interested in knowing the best vehicles whereby they may ac- 
quire such knowledge : and, we cannot hesitate to recommend this exten- 
sive and general dictionary of the common langirage of India, which has 
already received a decided Jiat of approbation on the part of the first Hin- 
dustani scholars, and may be safely pronounced indispensable to all persons 
visiting India, travellers, traders, scholars, missionaries, and above all, pub- 
lic servants, whether civil, military, medical, or ecclesiastical. 
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JAUMKE AND METASTASIO. 

To THE EdITOH. 

Sir : As notices of Persian poetry are not unsuitable for tlic pages of your 
Journal, you may be disposed to give a place to the following roobaccy or 
quatrain, of Jaumee, as exhibiting a similarity of thought with an aria of 
Metastasio, which I also annex. The latter is taken from Glassford’s Lyrical 
Compositions selected from the Italian Poets.” 

I have not troubled you with the Persian characters, as the words, as I have 
spelt them, will be quite intelligible to the Oriental scholar. 

The peculiar beauty consists so much in the curiosa fclicitas of expression, 
that no paraphrase in English verse could, I believe, do them justice. The 
simplicity, and, if I may venture to say so, the sublimity, of the interrogative 
choon (how), in the fourth line, rhyming with, and forming the climax of, the 
three epithets muknoon^ goolgooriy and mowzoon^ may challenge comparison 
with any thing in the whole range of European poetry. 

ttOOHAEE FROM JACMEE, 

ON THE OMNIPRESENCE AND INEFFABLE DEAUTV OF THE DEITV. 

Geh khundch — zen der loo loo muknoon basltec, 

Gch ji hoeh — der aariz goolgoon bashee, 
jyer purdch choonecu Inlccf o mowzooji biishce, 

An luhzeh ki b6 purdch showee, ckoon bashce ? 

Translation. 

Now smiling in the gem in ocean’s cave profound, 

Now dazzling in the hue of Leila’s mantling cheek, 

If, veiled in matter, lovely thus thou art. 

When drops the veil, O God, Thou wilt be — how? 

FROM MF.TASTASIO. 

Doimnque il guardo giro, 

Inimcnso .Dio, U vedo : 

N'eWoprc tne t'ammiro, 

Ti riconosco in me. 

1m terra, il mar, Ic ^fcrc, 

Parian del luo potcre : 

'Pa sci per liitto, e 7ioi 
Patti viviamo in te. 

Wherever I can turn iny eye. 

The all -pervading God is nigli ; 

1 sec thee. Lord, in nature’s plan, 

I find thee in the heart of man. 

The sky, the ocean, and the lanrl, 

Speak of the wonders of lliy hand ; 

In nil thy works thou art, and wc 
Our life and being have in thee. 

Y'oiir obedient servant, 

A Mere Moonsiier 
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HUBDWAU AND JUGGUIINAUT, 

These celebrated places of Hindoo pilgrimage are, at peculiar periods of 
the year, highly attractive to European visitors, more particularly Hurdwar, 
which lies almost in the route of those who are travelling to or from the Hi- 
malaya, and which possesses, in addition to its other claims to notice, pictu- 
resque beauties which can scarcely be surpassed. It is at this hallowed spot 
that the sacred river, emerging from its mountain birthplace, enters upon the 
wide plains of Hindoostan, a clear, beautiful, but rather shallow stream, and, 
though somewhat rapid, adbrding, at the period of the annual fair, no indica- 
tions of the fury and velocit}' with which, during the rains, it pursues its head- 
long course until it meets the sea. 

The town of Hurdwar, which is distinguished by a handsome range of 
buildings, backing an esplanade which runs along the bank of the river, occu- 
pies ground only partially cleared from the neighbouring forest. The deep and 
dense woods of the terrace sweep down to the western suburb, uniting their 
verdant avenues to the arched gateways and pillared colonnades of the streets. 
The pass, or gorge, leading to the valley of the Dhoon, presents landscapes 
of almost incomparable beauty, while the splendid piles of mountains, rising 
in the back-ground, give .a wild sublimity to the scene, which can scarce!}^ fail 
to inspire with enthusiastic delight every breast not entirely indifferent to 
nature’s wonders. We know not whether the fine bursts of scenery, which 
greet the eye at every point, have any part in the attachment manifested by 
the pilgrims to Hurdwar ; the natives in general, and more particularly the 
lower classes are singularly deficient in their perceptions of inanimate beauty ; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether they are much attracted by loveliness in any 
form, or whether they do not, either in their wisdom, or their want of relish 
for the poetry of life, always prefer the u/i/is to the A tree to them is 

chiefly, if not entirely, valuable for its shade ; a stream is associated solely 
with the pleasure of quenching the thirst, and cooling the parched brow ; and 
if a wife be docile, and fully equal to her household duties, it matters little 
what her claims to beauty may be. Yet, though more than ordinarily free 
from poetical influences, some portion of the rapturous delight with which the 
Hindoo devotees hail the first sight of the Ganges, as it issues forth from the 
Alpine solitudes beyond Hurdwar, must be attributed to the enchantment pro- 
duced upon the eye by the loveliness of the combinations of hill, and wood, 
and gushing river. Shouts of “ Mahadeo BolP^ of “ Bol J BolP* and “ Ram ! 
RamP* rend the skies, as the worshippers of the sacred waters approach the 
place of their pilgrimage. The road is covered for miles with travelling par- 
ties ; rich, poor, of both sexes and all ages, crowd to this Oriental carnival, 
and there is scarcely any part of Asia which does not send forth a deputation ; 
the commercial speculations and traffic, incidental to the fair, being quite as 
attractive to the worldly-minded, as purification to the devotee. 

In former times, the meeting of so vast a multitude was productive of many 
hostile collisions. The rage of different sects was excited against each other, 
and quarrels were followed up by blows and bloodshed. The accounts given 
by the few European spectators who, before the occupation of the country by 
the British government, chanced to visit the strange and wondrous scene, 
w^re absolutely terrific. At that lime, holy mendicants, and men who could 
^Ommand bands of armed retainers, tyrannized over less fortuoaHe persons ; 
l^wtiile professional robbers openly pursued their calling, p||||dering with impu- 
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nit}* those who were unable to defend themselves. Affairs now wear a much 
more peaceable aspect, and the order and trancpiillity which prevails reflects 
the greatest credit upon the civil and military authorities, upon whom the task 
of maintaining harmony amidst such jarring materials devolves. 

The town of Hurdwar does not aifbrd accommodation for a tenth part of 
the numbers who crowd to its ghauts, but Asiatics are independent of lodging- 
rooms; the rich carry their canvas dwellings along with them, and the poor 
are contented with the shelter of a tree. The country round about is formed 
into one vast camp, in which Arabs, Cingalese, Persians, Tartars, mingle 
with Seiks, people from Cutch, Guzerat, Nepaul, and all other provinces of 
India ; while, a little removed from the din and clamour of this Babel-like 
assemblage, are to be seen the tents of European visitants, ladies, who ven- 
ture fearlessly into the hubbub, sitting as much at their ease as the dust, the 
myriads of flies, and the intolerable clamour, will admit. 

The fairs of India differ in many particulars from those of Europe ; though 
jugglers and tumblers are to be found, together with snake-charmers and 
others who procure their subsistence by the exhibition of slcight-of-hand or 
tricks of cunning, there are, properly speaking, none of the shews which 
attract so much attention at home. The articles intended for sale are arranged 
with more regard to convenience than taste, cither strewed promiscuously upon 
the ground, or hidden in the tents; the various wilfj^ animals, which form a 
part of the merchant’s speculations, arc openly exposed to public view, and, 
though gazed at with wonder and amazement by strangers from distant lands, 
arc not rendered more profitable by being exhibited for money. The passion 
for sight-seeing may be equally strong in India as in England, but it is chiefly 
confined to the pageants displayed at festivals, and as yet curiosity has not 
been much excited by the wonders of nature. The cattle-department, at the 
fair of Hurdwar, is the most attractive, both to Europeans and natives, being 
considered the best in India; horses are brought from Kattiawar, Cutch, 
Persia, and the shores^^ of the Red Sea, perfect in blood and bone, proud in 
their bearing, swift as the wind, and suited to warriors and cavaliers : these 
fine animals are contrasted with a race less showy, but equally useful, the 
small compact and sturdy breeds of Cashmere and Cabul, and the mountain 
ghoonts, of which M. Jacqueniont has lately made such honourable mention. 
Elephants also rear their gigantic forms in the cn cam ping-grounds of the 
dealers. Like the horse, they are distinguished by their good points: the 
tusks should be perfect, and they are greatly esteemed when the tail is of the 
orthodox dimensions, and furnished with a flat tuft of hair at its extremity. 
The difference of appearance between an elephant destined for the pad, or as 
the caparisoned bearer of princes and nobles, is very great, but will bear no 
comparison with that which is displayed in the camel. At Hurdwar, every 
description of this animal may be seen, from the uncomfortable-looking, dejec- 
ted beast of burthen, to the thorough-bred hircarrahy which can maintain its 
speed during a hundred miles without pause or rest : a winged messenger, 
which none but the best trained and hardiest of riders can venture to mount. 
For a very long period, the camel and the dromedary were supposed to be dis- 
tinct animals, but modern naturalists have decided that there is in reality no 
difference between them, the single and double-humped being merely a variety, 
and the fleetness and intelligence of both depending upon early education. 
Buffalos, cows, and sheep, are likewise exhibited for sale, the list of domestic 
animals doting with dogs and cats, the beautiful races of Persia, so much 
sought after in Indkk making their appearance by the side of some huge ele- 
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^ pimnt Monkeya, which may be said to occnpy a sort of debateable ground 
between the wild beasts of the field and the quadrupeds which man has enlis- 
ted into his service, are brought in great numbers to Hurdwar ; bears, leopards, 
and cheetas are likewise numerous, and dccr of every kind, from the stately 
nylghau, to that diminutive species which can be so rarely preserved in a state 
. of captivity, even in India, are purchaseable ; the yak is also sometimes to be 
found at Hurdwar, though the advance of the season renders their appearance 
rare, since they are unable to bear the heat of the plains. The most valuable 
articles of commerce procurable at this fair, are the gems and precious stones 
of all descriptions which lapidaries bring from every part of Asia ; the shawls 
and cloths from Cashmere and Thibet rank next ; the same dealer may also 
have a stock of English woollens upon hand ; and perfumery and bijouierie of 
every kind from London and Paris find their way to this remote market. 

In former remarks upon the subject of the extraordinarily low prices at 
which Ekiropean goods are sold by native dealers, and the consequent losses 
sustained by speculations made at a venture, we have mentioned the hetero- 
genous mixture of articles in the possession of Indian venders, and their ex- 
treme ignorance of the intrinsic value of each. Many of the investments sent 
out to India, are utterly useless to the great bulk of the population ; and so 
little have the climate, habits, and wants of the people been studied by Euro- 
pean traders, that caries of Irish butter have been despatched to Calcutta, 
. and, as a matter of course, nothing but the casks remained at the end of the 
voyage, the contents having exuded at every crack. It was at one time 
thought by the worthies of Glasgow, that the natives of India would gladly 
exchange their muslin turbans for a covering of felt ; and accordingly a ship 
was freighted with round hats, articles only prized by the topee wallahn (hat 
fellows), the term commonly used to designate an European. We do not 
know whether the informsjtion upon this important subject, communicated ih 
the Madras and Calcutta has travelled to E|iffibd, bat in speaking of 
the commodities which a^tp be met with at will not be out of 

place to mention those whictil^ould be most likely to' find purchasers at fair 
prices. In the cutlery department, there should be scissors, pen-knives, and 
razors ; next, common padlocks and cheap locks of every description ; red 
and blue broad-cloth, and serge, with woollen caps, such as sailors wear. In 
cotton and silk, care should be taken to select articles which would make up 
readily into turbans and zareez ; the former should be white, scarlet, or crim- 
son, plain or flowered, twenty yards long by twelve inches ; cloths for the 
duputtee six yards long and one and a-half broad, plain, or white, or those 
with coloured borders, which arc much in request ; also chintzes of gaudy pat- 
terns, which, as the fashions in India are unchangeable, would secure a con- 
stant sale. Stationery is in considerable demand, but it J|liould consist of very 
cheap paper, both foolscap and post, French and Italian) "it is said, answering 
best. In consequence of the low price at which they arc manufactured ; quills, 
red wafers, and black-lead pencils, complete the list in this department. The 
catalogue of English books is rather amusing; in addition to^chool dictio- 
naries, that of Mylius, and that by Fulton and Knight being recommended; 
Murray’s grammar, spelling-book and English reader: the list contains an 
.abridgment of the Spectaiory Arabian NightSy ChehterfieltTe JLeUdj^ the whole 
''^abridged; English Dialogues, the Young MaiCe Best Vompemon^wod the 
^%$A9eTsallj€tier Writer. These are eagerly sought after, but as yet^fis far as 
teglirds the generality of Indian students, the remaining portion^ of English 
literabice has been written in vain, and will not find nat^ye purchasers beyond 
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the presidencies. Watches of silver or yellow metal, costing from thirty shil- 
lings to five pounds, are greatly in demand; also good spectacles, in cheap 
mountings of silver or metal, plated-ware not finding a ready sale in India; 
small mirrors in plain frames, and lanthorns of a common sort, fitted up with 
lamps for oil. Patterns of hard-ware manufactory should be procured from 
India, for the natives will not cat or drink out of new-fangled utensils, how- 
ever convenient they may be : plates, dishes, basins, and bowls, of iron, cop- 
per, and tin, should be fashioned after a peculiar manner, as also the hta^ or 
jug, from which if an unpractised European were to attempt to drink, he 
would inevitably spill every drop of the liquor. In medicine, there is an inces- 
sant demand for the following articles : bark-powder and quinine, jalap and 
cream of tartar, essence of peppermint, brandy disguised as a medicine, eau 
dc Cologne, lavender water, and strong sw^eet water, such as eau de mille 
fleurs. This list will appear very scanty, but the gentleman who furnished it 
assures us that it will not be expedient to add any thing to it for the purpose 
of supplying the wants of the interior : he caused it to be examined and cor- 
rected by several opulent and respectable natives, who were well acquainted 
with the actual state of the country, and with what would be most likely to 
sell amidst the great muss of the people ; many of the most respectable classes 
being poor, and content with the commonest conveniences of life. .In our 
anxiety to promote the interests of commerce, we subjoin the concluding pa- 
ragraph of this interesting article upon the subject of India trade “ One 
point, however, must not be forgotten; most invoices arc sold at Madras, 
where the prices maintained arc very moderate. They seldom reach the inte- 
rior, where a belter price would he easily found, and when carried up tlio 
country by hawkers and petty dealers, the price becomes exorbitant. To ob- 
viate these inconvenicncies, the exporter should provide cases containing 
small miscellaneous invoices, made uj} in England, and these should be landed 
at various parts of thq^^'ast, so as to he conveyed lltruiglit to the best market ; 
as, for instance, Taiij&^j^^Madura, Trichiuopoly,^^Nagporc, Seringapatam, or 
Hyderabad. At these places and many inorcS^the names of which will be 
gradually ascertained by the merchant), a ready-moncy price will be imme- 
diately obtained ; the cost of iniaiid carriage will not average more than two 
per cent, on the prime cost, >Yliilc the profits will be from one hundred to three 
hundred per cent.” 

The English visitors at llurdwar arc made to smile at the base uses to which 
the refinements of European luxury are degraded ; nothing appears to be em- 
ployed for the precise purpose for which it was originally intended ; table-covers 
of woollen with printed borders, black r.nd crimson, or yellow and blue, 
figure upon the shoulders of the poorer classes, who have purchased them for 
next to nothing, tables being at present unknown in the houses of the natives, 
while prints arc offered for sale upside down, and hung up in the same manner 
when purchased. A taste for the fine arts is still a desideratum in India, and 
from our own knowledge of the difficult}^ of explaining the most obvious pic- 
torial subject, to an uneducated native, wc much question the probability of 
conveying instruction through the medium of paintings. 

There is of course nothing like neatness or order in the arrangement of the 
stalls of the|^erchants at llurdwar. Each strives to make the merits of his 
^onimodities known by clamorous commendations. It is neccssaVy to be a 
good judge of every article to avoid being taken in, and to be tolerably fixpert 
at driving^ a bargain: the venders deiiiunding .exorbitant sums, which they 
» Just pt^blishcd at Madras and copied into the Calcutta newspapers.. 
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convinced that they have no chance of succeeding in 
l^^ning more than a tenth part. The art of selling a horse is well under- 
Stei^ ■ in India, and persons ought to be well acquainted with the secrets of 
the trade to deal with such experienced jockeys. The dexterity with which 
they shew off the Bnimal’s accomplishments, and the extraordinary degree of 
training and doctoring which they undergo, deceive the inexperienced and the 
presumptuous youths, who fancy that they may credit the evidence of their 
senses. An incorrigibly vicious beast) which nothing but a native of the 
Pampas could ride, is drugged with opium until he appears to be of lamb-like 
gentleness; while stimulants are administered to the weak and sluggish, which 
give them a temporary shew of vigour and activity. Some of the finest Arabs 
bear very high prices; the principal merchant, during the writer’s residence 
in India, asked .£800 for a beautiful niilk-whitc charger, and could not be 
induced to take a smaller sum : the price of n good camel is £8, but the sums 
given for elephants vary as much ns those at which horses arc sold. 

The waters of the Ganges arc supposed to derive additional sanctity at the 
Expiration of every twelfth year, and the concourse of pilgrims is much 
greater upon these anniversaries. The astronomers in attendance calculate the 
precise moment in which ablution is particularly beneficial, and, at the sound- 
ing of the Brahminical shell, the anxious crowds precipitate themselves into 
the water. In consequence of the narrowness of the principal ghaut, this 
simultaneous rush was formerly attended with great danger, and frequently 
with loss of life. A dreadful concussion, in which numbers perished, deter- 
mined the British government to remedy the evil; a more commodious passage 
to the river was constructed, and the returning pilgrims, when they saw the 
preparations made to secure their safety, mingled shouts and blessings upon 
Cheir human benefactors, with their acclamations to Mahadeva^ The liveliness 
^ith which the Hindoos express their gratitude, and Uicir quick sensibility to 
kindness and attention to their convenience and conp^t, seem incompatible 
with the apathetic teroperdhnent manifested upon mafij dccaeions. The pre- 
judices of caste, and the inff^bnce' of predestinarianism, which render them 
indiffisrent to siiflering, are the causes of this inconsistency, and, so great is 
their effect, that it is difficult to imagine that one and the same person could 
display jmeh' contrary feelings, — so much coldness, and torpor at one period, 
and so much emotion and vivacity at another. At Hiirdwar, all the enthu- 
siastic elements of the native character arc called into action ; the pilgrims and 
merchants are lively and energetic beyond the sober conceptions of the Eng- 
lish spectators, who look on half-stupified by the clamour, and all astonish- 
ment at the pov^er of the human lungs exhibited in a manner almost exceed- 
ing belief. The noises incidental to a crowded Indian assemblage have been 
too often described in the pages of the Asialic Journal^ to need repetition 
here ; but they are so supereminently astounding at Hurdwar, that no account 
of the ordinary din and dissonance can afford the faintest notion of the uproar 
which prevails. The ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, and the loud hnz- 
of European multitudes, however deafening, are nothing to the wild and 
continuous discord which assails the ear at this meeting. The bawling and 


dri^ming of the fakirs never appear to cease during a single instant ; then, 
in addition to the most horrid blasts the direst trumpet ever blew^^e have the 


Brahminical shell, the nobut, the dhole, and the gong. The animals,^, terrified 
the confusion around them, neigh, bellow, grunt, and roar, with more than 
^ninial vehemence, and this tumult continues, night and day, without the 


in^mal of peace. 
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Tbe only ceremdiiial used by the bathers is that of ablution, which consists 
merely in dipping in the Ganges, and in paying the tribute, collected carefully 
by the attendant Brahmins, Those who are desirous of securing a large share 
of the good things of this and of the next world, are proportionably liberal 
to the religious mendicants, who form the most conspicuous figures in the 
scene. The more dreadfully degraded from the dignity of men, the more 
filthy, squalid, and indecent in their appearance, the higher is the veneration 
with which these fakirs are regarded. Though sufficiently numerous in other, 
places, they repair in troops to Ilurdwar, occupying the verandahs, galleries, 
and roofs of the principal buildings, and stages of bamboo erected for their 
accommodation in the centre of the stream, superintending the devotions of 
the bathers, which are however, generally speaking, confined to manifestations 
of joy at having obtained the cud and object of a long and toilsome pilgrimage. 
The latest accounts from India state that the fair at Ilurdwar is upon the 
decline, and that many of the Brahmins, who were formerly attached to its 
temples, have taken service under Europeans. By some, this falling off in 
religious enthusiasm is attributed to the conviction (mainly produced by the 
subjection of Bhurtporc), that it is impossible to withstand the power of the 
Christians, who will sooner or later induce all India to conform to their creed, 
and this idea has doubtless considerable weight with a superstitious people^ 
But, however, in remarking upon the lukewarmness observable, all over Hin- 
doostan, towards festivals formerly exciting the highest degree of reverential 
regard, the labours of the missionaries must not be wholly overlooked and 
forgotten. Since the pcrioil in which the English first obtained a footing 
in India, the efforts of these zealous disciples have been unremitting ; they 
are always to be found in large and promiscuous assemblies, standing at the 
ghauts, or sitting in the porches of the temples, distributing tracts to the 
passers-by, and expounding the Scriptures to such as will listen to them. 
Not discouraged by their apparent want of success, they have continued to 
exercise the duties of their calling with unti.i;ing activity, and we should do 
great injustice to the intellectual powers of many of the classes of the natives, 
if we did not suppose that the perusal of such portions of the Holy Writings 
as have been placed for the purpose in their hands, has not had the effect of 
disturbing their belief in the monstrous fallacies of the Hindoo religion; Cap- 
tain Skinner assures us that the Sikhs, in particular, evinced the greatest anx- 
iety to possess themselves of the tracts offered to them by a missionary at the 
fair of Hiirdwar. ** 1 stood,” observes the above-mentioned authority, ‘‘near 
the spot where he was sitting, without, I believe, being perceived by him, and 
was astonished at the attention which they all paid to the few words which he 
was able to address to them. A middle-aged man, with several of his family 
about him, came up to me with his book, and repeated the words the ‘ Padre 
Sahib* had spoken to him on presenting it, and, as if really anxious to have 
them corroborated, asked with much earnestness if it were true — * Sack bat P’ 
I assured him it all was, — ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ I will read the book to my family 
when I get home.* ” 

The new ghaut is exceedingly wide and handsome, not less than a luindred 
feet in br^dth, and descending by a fine flight of about sixty steps into the 
water ; it is covered at every hour of the day with nniltitiulcs of bathers, 
ascending and descending and uttering JVah / wah / ns they contrast the pre- 
sent facilities with the former difficulties of the approach. 

The annual fair at Ilurdwar ofiords abundant opportunities for the exercise 
of dacoity ; H is l^re that tho highest dexterity in the art of thieving is dis^ 
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It is said that, like the vampir^bat, which lulls its victim to sleep by 
:'gcmtly, fanning him with its wings while, it sucks j^he vital current from his 
vekis,; these accomplished marauders employ some soothing art which deepens 
the repose of the slumberer, while they possess themselves of every article 
beloOjgibg to him, even to the very sheet on which he may be lying; Stripped 
to the skin, and their bodies rubbed with oil, no snake can be more smooth 
and supple, or more quiet in its movements. They will glide into a tent, in 
spite of the utmost watchfulness of the sentinel appointed to guard it ; and so 
impossible is it to prevent the entrance of such intruders, that the only method 
to preserve the property is to keep it all upon the outside, under the charge of 
the sentry, who must neither slumber upon his post nor stir ibra single instant 
from the spot. 

At all periods of the year, the ghauts at Hurdwnr are frequented by piU 
griras ; but they are few in number compared to the tide which rushes down 
the mountain gorge and along the lower plains, at the anniversary of the fair. 

Very different from Hurdwar is the aspect of Juggurnaut. This celebrated 
temple is erected upon the sea coast of Orissa, in the district of Cuttack, the 
first Indian land which the passengers of a ship sailing direct from England to 
Calcutta espy. The dark and frowning pagoda, rising abruptly from a ridge 
of sand, forms a conspicuous object from the sea, its huge and shapeless mass 
not unlike some ill-proportioned giant, affording a gloomy type of the hideous 
superstitions of the land. VV’hile gazing on this mighty Moloch, the mind is 
impressed with a strange awe, the bright and golden sunshine above, and the 
waving foliage below, only serve to deepen its horrors ; it looks like a foul blot 
upon the fair face of nature, a frightful monument of man’s success in marring 
the designs of his creator. At Hurdwar, it is not only very possible to sym- 
pathize in the feeling of the multitudes, whose adoration is culled forth by the 
bright river, one of the greatest blessings which the Almigiiiy has bestowed 
upon the burning soil, but to go even farther, and lift up our thoughts, amidst 
the most beautiful scenes of nature, unto nature’s God. At Juggurnaut, there 
js nothing save unalloyed l^rot. Frightful idols enclosed in an equally fright- 
ful shrine, and seen when viewed from the land to be surrounded by a waste 
of sand hills, revolt the mind, and give to superstition its most disgusting 
aspect ; and the disagreeable impression, which a distant prospect excites, is 
increased upon a nearer approach to a scene associated with all that is most 
fearful and disgusting in religious error. Every known rule of architecture 
being set at defiance, it would be difficult, without the aid of the pencil, to 
convey any idea of the half-tower, half-pyramidal style of the great pagoda ; 
it is built of a coarse red granite brought from the southern parts of Cuttack, 
ami covered with a rough coating of chunam. The tower containing the idols, 
which is 200 feet high, and serves as a land-mark to the mariner, stands in the 
centre of n quadrangle, enclosed by a high stone wall, extending 050 feet on 
each side, and surrounded by minor edifices of nondescript shapes. The mag- 
nitude of these buildings forms their sole claim to admiration ; they are pro- 
fusely decorated with sculpture, but so rudely carved as to afibrd no pleasure 
to the eye, the only object worthy of praise being a pillar of black stone beau- 
tifully proportioned, and finely designed, Which has been brought from the 
black pagoda in the neighbourhood, and placed in front of the principal en- 
trance. The outer-gateway and the great portal of the temple are ascended 
by broad flights of steps, and the interior is described as being very curious 
and well worthy of inspection, a sight which, however, is very rarely enjoyed 
byj^uropcans. The Brahmins in attcnduiicc take care to exclude all profiiiie 
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footsteps ; but it is said, upon the authority of Major Archer, that n young 
ofAccr of a native corps, a peculiar favourite with the sepoys under his com- 
mand, was at one time smuggled into the sanctuary by the connivance of the 
soldiers, who died his skin of the proper hue, dressed him in full costume, 
and painting the peculiar marks of their caste upon his forehead and nose, 
crowded round him upon all sides, and, thus secured from detection, brought 
him into the very presence of the idol. A distant view, notwithstanding the 
zeal of his conductors, was all that he obtained ; and cither there not being a 
great deal to attract his nttention, or a sense of danger preventing him from 
feeling sufficiently at his case to make many observations, the information 
acquired from his account was very scanty ; he told his friends that he saw 
nothing but large courts and apartments for the pricstsi 

The festival of the Rath Jatra takes place every year ; but, as at Hurdwar, 
it increases in sanctity at peculiar periods, every third, sixth, and twelfth 
anniversary, the latter more particularly, being considered of greater impor- 
tance than those that intervene. The concourse of pilgrims is still exceedingly 
large, and numbers, as in former times, never return, leaving their bodies to 
fester on the neighbouring sands, victims to a horrible superstition, though 
not, as heretofore, sacrificed under the suicidal wheels of the cruel idol’s car. 
Such immolations arc becoming very infrequent; but fatigue, hardship, want 
of food, and the various diseases brought on by exposure to the pestilential 
atmosphere of the rains, make fearful havoc among the miserable wretches 
who hasten onwards to the holy precincts of the temple, in the hope of obtain- 
ing a panacea for all their woes. 

A favourite method of approach to Juggnrnaut, by those who have either 
great ofienccs to expiate, or who arc desirous of obtaining a more than ordi- 
nary portion of beatitude, is to measure the length the whole way from sonic 
extraordinary distance. The pilgrim lies down, marks the spot which the 
extremity of his hands have touched, and rising rests his feet upon the spot, 
and, again prostrating himself, repeats the same, process. Five years are 
sometimes consumed in this manner, and, as the f penance may be performed 
by proxy, ills often volunteered for a certain sum of money, the wages being 
most scrupulously earned by the (icrson who undertakes the duty'. In no part 
of the world is gold so all-powerful as in India ; upon the morning of an in- 
tended execution, a stranger appeared in the place of the criminal, and 
declaring that he had for a certain consideration agreed to suffer for the person 
who had made the bargain, seemed (]uitc astonished to find any hesitation on 
the part of the authorities to execute the sentence, remonstrating with them 
upon the folly of their scruples, since he was ready and willing to perform his 
part. Fortunately for him, he had not to deal with his own countrymen, who, 
provided that somebody died, would have cared very little whether it was the 
offender or his substitute.* 

The great temple of Juggnrnaut was erected in the twelfth century, under 
the auspices of the chief minister of the rajah of the dikrict. The idols have 
nothing to distinguish them save their size and their deformity ; the principal 
one, Krishna, is intended as a mystic representation of the supreme power, 
— for the Hindoos are unanimous in declaring that they worship only one god, 
and that the images, which they exhibit and to which they pay the most rever- 
ential homage, are merely attributes of a deity pervading the whole of nature ; 
^he is associated with the two other personages of the Hindoo triad, and every 
one of the idols particularly venerated by the numerous tribes and sects of 

* Such substilulionsarc not uncommon in China.— Ed. 
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Mowtwi pb^os a shdnqe'^itliin Uie prerinots of ^thisHugp templp^ ao thirt 
JiK^tes JiiajfUDite in celobratipg tbo great festival jpne ac€c»^« The 
iffitaUaliQii of the great idol upon his car^or raM/and the procession attendant 
.upon bis eriumphjal march to a country residence about a mile and a-half 
4i0biilt>'ajoumey which occupies three days^ are performed with many ceremo- 
niea» ihough not all Of a very respectful nature. Previous to this grand 
ovation, the images are taken from their altars to be bathed, and are then 
exhibited ' to public view upon an elevated terrace- These gigantic busts, 
hideously ugly, and scarcely bearing the rudest lineaments of the human form, 
are seen mounted upon pedestals, the latter being concealed by muffling dra- 
peries. The hands, feet, and ears of the great idol are of gold, but these are 
kept in a box by themselves, and are only fastened into their sockets after 
Juggernaut has been safely deposited upon his car. While seated in state 
upon the terrace, a canopy, gay with cloths of various colours, is raised over 
the heads of the triad, and crowds of Brahmins are in attendance with pun- 
kphs and chowries, to beat off the flics. Occasionally, the sudden flash of a 
vivid flre-work sheds a momentary ray upon the horrid countenances of these 
Dagpus, and in the next iiistunt ail is again involved in the indistinct gloom of 
aa eastern twilight, dimly revealing the huge forms of the idols, and the eager 
gesticulations of their misguided votaries. The unwicldliness of Jnggurnaut 
and his companions, and the absence of the machinery necessary to effect 
their removal in a proper and decorous manner, occasions a scene which scan> 
dalizes European eyes, but which the natives, accustomed to the doctrine of 
expediency, survey without feeling that they are offering any indignity to the 
objects of threir worship. The only method of transport, which has been 
yet devised, is by means of ropes fastened round the necks and feet of these 
cumbrous images, which are thus dragged from their high places down the 
steps, aad through the gateways of the temple, and arc afterwards hauled up 
in the same manner upon the raMr, without regard to mud or dust. 

The car of Jnggurnaut is a monstrous vehicle, gigantic in its dimensions, and 
associated in the mind w|(h images of horror ; it is a sort of platform, forty 
three feet in height and thirty-five feet square, moving upon sixteen wheels, 
each six feet and a-half in diameter : the ornaments with which it is decorated 
are by no means splendid, its principal attraction being a covering of striped 
and spangled broad cloth. The villagers of the neighbouring pergunnahs have 
their fields rent-free upon the condition of attendance at the cars of the idols. 
Thb duty, at present esteemed a privilege, is not exclusively confined to those 
who are so well rewarded for its performance, but, before the whole ceremony 
concludes, the zeal of many of the devotees is so completely exhausted, that 
,the riUAs would scarcely reach their destination were it not for the services 
which /theJBfahfnins can command. It takes fifleen hundred men to put each 
of the cars of Juggurnaut in motion, and, when the idols are fairly established 
in their places, the shouts and cries of the frenzied multitude are such as to 
lead us to fancy .that the whole of Pandemonium had been let loose, an idea 
which is strengthened by the fiend-like figures of the Jogies, Gosscins, and 
.other religious mendicants, whose grim visages^ lighted up with a frantic joy, 
.give them a super-human appearance, as they cheer on their insane followers 
•to acts of horror. Though the ponderous wheels of Juggurnaut no longer go 
crushing over the bodies of prostrate victims, the fury and excitement, witli 
which the assembled crowd rush to the car, is absolutely appalling. In places 
of very inferior note, there is something frightful in the noisy lainbering pro- 
gress of the cuinbr<m 8 roM, surmounted by a hideous idol, dragged about in 
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honour of the festival; but in ilie' very heart and centreof this abohiinable 
superstition, the celebration becomes perfectly terrific, and the senses' over^ 
wrought, faint and sicken at the view. The scenery of the place, its bare sands, 
the surging of the ocean in the distance, the drenching rains, damp gales, and 
sudden tempests of the fitful atmosphere, add to the wild horrors of this 
awful pageant. Each day the exhibition becomes more ghastly, as the wan 
victims of famine and disease drop exhausted around, making a golgotha of 
the unhallowed precincts. 

The most sacred portion of the soil round the temple of Juggernaut extends 
to a circle of about eight miles, though the land is considered holy to a much 
greater distance, and the whole, during sickly seasons, may be said to be covered 
with the dead bodies of the pilgrims, who, unequal to encounter exposure to 
the inclemency of the weather, sink under accumulated hardships, to form a 
frightful banquet for carrion birds and beasts of prey. • Most authorities agree 
that the tax, which was levied by the government upon the pilgrims to Juggur* 
naut, here as well as at Allahabad, tended to diminish the number of permits 
resorting to the festival, and also the amount of suicides. Still a good deal of 
scandal was excited by the support of an establishment, by Christian rulers, 
of a stud of elephants, horses and other equipments for the service of tho 
idol; and the annual waste of life, though not occasioned by actual offerings 
to the blood-stained wheels of the demoniacal car, is nearly equally shocking, 
as the result of one of the most frightful delusions that ever spread its curse 
upon the human race. The country about Juggurnaut consists of low sand* 
hills covered bv a thick, but not tall, forest of trees, tho gigantic vegetable pro* 
ducts of tho soil not being found so near the coast : about a mile from the. sea, 
cultivation abruptly censes, the intervening space being a waste of deep and 
loose sand, extending along the desolate shore. The town of Poorcc is sitiia* 
ted upon the margin of this desert; but the European cantonments, with 
greater regard to comfort and convenience than picturesque beauty, occupy a 
high ridge, which is perfectly destitute of verdure, fronting the sea, and having 
the benefit of all its cooling breezes. Pooree ’ consequence^ u'otwith* 

standing its desolate appearance and its isolated sf^ation, a desirable quar* 
ter ; punkahs are searocly necessary at any period of the ycaiv and, worn out 
by the oppressive heat of Bengal and Hindoostan, many arc delighted to loiter 
away the time on the health-inspiring, though solitary, shores ef. Cuttack. 
The beach is destitute of shells, or of any marine production interesting to the 
naturalist ; the neighbouring sea, however, abounds in fisli ; and oysters, crabs, 
and lobsters, which arc never attainable at Calcutta in their freshest state^^ are 
taken with the greatest ease. They are not generally supposed to be cqiial 
in flavour to those found in England, but this idea is in all probaUility more 
occasioned by the want of appetite, and consequent relish, of the; sojourners 
of a tropical clime than any real inferiority on the part of the fish. .During the 
monsoon, the surf rises with great vehemence,, presenting) breakers equally 
formidable with those . of Madras, and effectually preventing any thing save 
boats of native construction from holding comnninicatiou with ships in the 
offing.. It sometimes happens that officers, who have neady out-stayed the 
period permitted for absence in England, prevail upon the captains who bring 
them out to land them at Peoree, whence they can report their return to 
head-quarters long before the ship can reach its destined port f and as at all 
times- the European outward-bound- appear within sight of tho black pagoda, 
or the temple of Juggurnaut, and not unfrequcritly hold communication by 
signal with the harbour-master of Poorec, the inhabitants of the station look 
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out with great anxiety for passiUjg vessels, and derive their gr^test enjoyment 
from the expectation of obtaining news from England before it can arrive at 
Calcutta. . * 

The sand is ill-adapted either for walking or for riding, and in boisterous 
weather becomes so great a nuisance as more than to counterbalance the ad- 
vantages of the sea-breeze. The houses are not built with the attention to 
comfort which characterizes those of the interior ; they are more in the style 
of the primitive bungalow, pervious to every wind from heaven, and gritty in 
every quarter from the drifting sand. The interior parts of the district abound 
in game ; but in the immediate neighbourhood of Pooree, the ardour of the 
most determined sportsman is soon quenched by the difficulties which sur- 
round him, and the worthlessness of the prizes which reward his toil. But 
while the mightiest hunter is obliged to remain inactive, a wide held is opened 
to the antiquary, who may spend the whole period of a protracted sojourn in 
examining and inquiring into the relics of Hindoo antiquities which are to 
be found in every part of the hallowed soil. There arc several pagodas, occu- 
^,pying a considerable tract of ground, scattered amongst the sand-hills which, 
have heaped themselves along the coast. Many of these are protected from^ 
the encroachments of the drift, by massy walls ; but others, not having the 
same facilities for keeping the space clear around them, are almost swallowed 
up in the sand. All are exceedingly picturesque in their appearance, and 
their gaunt and withered inhabitants, only a little less infernal in their aspect 
than the deformed objects of their worship, sprawling on the floors, or grin- 
ning from a niche, combined with the dreariness of the land scene, and the 
loud roar of the ever- sounding surf, altogether form a picture of wild subli- 
mity, which leaves an indelible impression upon the mind. 

The black pagoda or temple of the sun, one of the most splendid Hindoo 
remains which India can boast, and which is an object of gres^t attraction 'to 
all the intellectual visitants of Poorcc, is situated about sixteen miles to the 
north of the native city, in the midst of a wilderness of sand, with which the 
jungle has struggled, not always unsuccessfully, for the ascendancy : here and 
there patches of verdure make their appearance, and the gentle risings of the 
ground relieve the dull monotony of the adjacent plains. It is of much earlier 
antiquity than Juggurnaut, but has lost its sanctity in the eyes of the multi- 
tude, and is now deserted and left to ruin. The roof is pyramidal, rising from 
a square building of great solidity ; but owing to a defect in the architecture, a 
large portion of this massive cdiiicc is in ruins, and it is somewhat difficult to 
comprehend its original design. Weeds, the gigantic product of a most pro- 
lific soil, prickly pear, and copsc-wood, have spread themselves over and 
amidst the enormous masses of recumbent ruins, above which the surviving 
portion of the temple rears itself, and from the summit of an elephant mound, 
bids defiance to the encroaching sand, and lifts its head proudly as a beacon 
to the wanderers of the wave. Tho.se who have closely examined the number- 
less sculptures which adorn that once splendid temple, report them to be of 
exquisite beauty ; the choice of subject, however, in many must prevent them 
from being made better known by the aid of drawings ; but this unhappy tasto 
does not pervade the whole edifice, and some of the colossal remains, espe- 
cially of elephants and griffins, arc magnificent. Any attempt at minute des- 
cription would occupy many page.s, while it must utterly fail in conveying an 
adequate idea of the lonely majesty of this desecrated pile. A few fakirs, 
looking more like wood demons, than men, share the shelter aflbrcled by the 
numerous cavernous chambers, with the porcupines and bears composing the 
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principal population of the place : tigers occasional]}^ join the assembly, though 
the latter, intruders, arousing the spirit of advetitbre in the youth of the neigh- 
bouring station, are speedily put to the rout* The intolerance of the Mussul- 
mans and their determination to overthrow idolatry in the seat of their con- 
quests, obliged the Brahmins of Juggurnaut, upon more than one occasion, to 
resort to stratagems for the preservation of their sacred images. Twice have 
they been carried away and hidden amongst fastnesses beyond the Chilka lake 
(a neck of the sea, about seventeen miles to the south of Pooree), and there 
enshrined until better times enabled them to return : but even the servants of 
the prophet, tired of the attempt to force their religion upon the still more 
bigotted followers of Brahma, came at length to a compromise, and turned the 
object of their antipathy into a source of profit, by instituting a tax, which 
was continued by the Brifish government. Formerly, the concourse of pil- 
grims was so great as to yield a revenue of nine lacs of rupees ; but the 
receipts have dwindled yearly, during a considerable period, and the progress 
of civilization and of knowledge is now extending so rapidly, that at no very 
great distance of time we may hope that the fearful orgies celebrated at Jug- 
gurnaut may be looked upon ns bygone things, and that a purer creed will be 
established upon the ruins of that monstrous fabric of superstition, which has 
so long tyrannized over the mental faculties of the Indian world. 


THE POETICAL REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOPS COLLEGE.— No. IV. 

I. 

TO A BELOVKD FRIEND NOW DEPARTED. 


' tic ^axcv&fv tc<ri'kCt» 

Eurip. 

Throw aside thy veil of mourning. 
Come forth from the mist of tears, 
The wreath again thy head adorning. 
Companion of my early years ! 
Beautiful ! 1 see thee now. 

The cloud of hazel hair 
Darkening thy marble brow. 

Like plumes upon the Grecian air.— 
I hear the sigh of thy lonely grief. 

Like the south wind on the olive leaf. 

How often, often, have I leant. 
Beloved, on thy quiet breast ; 

Thy beauty, like a pleasant tent, 
O’ershadowing my rest ! 

Asiat. t/iowr.N.S.VoL.lO No.02. 
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I listen to thy evening hynin^ 

The music of thy feet ; 

And thy gleeful face, no^pale and dim. 

Arises from the tomb to greet 
My heart as it turneth back to thee, 

. Like a bird to its home of memory. 

And did I say thy face was pale. 

Or dilrkness on thy beauty lay ? 

Oh, idle thought ! — the Elysian gale 
Hath borne thee to the Bowers of Day, 

And on thy glowing features fell 
A sun that evening never sees;* 

And thou, in every radiant dell. 

Hast gathered from the od’rous trees 
Leaves in Autumn never shed, — 

An amaranth-garland for thy head 1 

Oh, idle thought and vain ! long tost 
On life’s rough sea thy bark had been. 

And in the tempest well-nigh lost. 

When through the dreary storm was seen 
Day dawning on the sullen night ; 

And still it shone — thrice-blessed guide ! — 

Unto the crystal Ports of Light,* 

Where thou art anchor’d by the side 
Of him for whom thy spirit wept 
So many tears before he slept. 


II. 


A MORAL TAUGHT BY A FLOWER. 


In the manner of the Greek Anthology. 


One morning, in the grassy lane, 

A primrose fair I spied ; 

The linnet’s meek and tender strain 
Rose sweetly by its side. 

But in the soft declining eve 

Again I pass’d that quiet spot ; — 

How could I choose but stand and grieve 
To find the simple flower — was not ! 

And in the fate of that fair thing’ 

An emblem of my hope I found ; 

The morning saw it flourishing — 

The evening— wither’d on the ground ! 


* Sec Young's "Sight Th%\ighit. 
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• III. 

A HYMN FOR CHARITY CHILDREN. 

O Toi dont I'orcillc s'incllne 
Aunld du pauvrepassereau* 

Au brin d’herbe de la colline 
Qui soupire aprcs un peu d'eau ! 

hamartine, 

O Thou who dost incline thine ear 
To the field-bird’s lowly nest. 

In the dewy meadow, where 

The wild flower hangeth o’er its rest 

Be thou their father — Gracious Lord ! 

Their guide unto the promised land ; 
Shielding them from storm and sword 
By the shadow of thy hand ! 

Vainly we seek our thanks to pay ; 

To us their names are all unknown ; 
But Charity’s beloved voice 
Ascendeth to thy throne. 

Never may the mourner’s feet 

On their threshold-stone be heard. 
Until the aged ear is deaf 
To the singing of the bird. 

And when life’s ev’ning shadows flit 
Around their faint and aching head. 
May Peace, the blessed angeh sit 
In beauty by their bed ! 


IV. 


SIGHING FOR SLEEP. 

Wanderer, wilt thou never conic? 
How often, when the wild bee’s hum 
Crept into the drowsy ear. 

In the summer of the year. 

Hast thou overtaken rae^ 

Under the shadow of a tree. 

Faint with the season’s jollity I 

Return— return — and hither bring 
Sweetest odours on thy wing— 

And beside my pillow linger ; 

Close fny eyelids with thy finger. 

Not a friend have I but thee — 

Be a mother unto me ! 

Fold me in thy peaceful arms. 

Sooth my sadness by thy charms. 

All day have I dwelt with Sorrow — 
Pri’thee stay until the morrow. 
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Peacey and her fair sister. Mirth, 

Long have vanished from my hearth ; 

No flowers strew my silent floor. 

No garland hangeth at my door. 

The verdant paths to thee are known. 

Of many a forest green and lone. 

Where the mountain-child doth stray 
In the wandering of its play : — 

Not a thought of care it knows — 

Lo ! a touch of thy soft wand. 

And farewell to the sweet hedge-rose. 

Unheeded doth the young bird pass ; 

It sinks upon the shadowed grass. 

With the flower in its hand. 

Alas ! — alas ! — I call in vain 

For thee, pale Sleep, to case my pain — 

Thou lovest more the meadow’s bloom. 

Than the mourner’s darken’d room ; 

And ill carved hails to dwell 
Beside the minstrel’s tuneful shell— 

Why should I sigh for thee ! Farewell ! 

V. 

“ GIVK HKR STliEWINCS.” 

Here she lies, a pretty bud. 

Lately made of flesh and blood. 

Who as soon fell fast asleep , 

As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings, but not stir 
The earth that lightly covers her. 

Henifh . 

Like the dew upon the leaf — 

Or sunshine on the face of grief — 

Or an arrow from the quiver— 

Or melting snow upon the river — 

Or the field-flower’s dear perfume — 

Or the radiant purple bloom. 

Dust of balmy flowers, that clings 
To the butterfly’s rich wings — 

Like to each, the fairest, fleetest. 

Thou hast vanish’d from us, sweetest ! 

Dew-drops hang upon the leaves ; 

The unclouded breast no longer grieves ; 

Other arrows fill the quiver ; 

Other snow melts on the river ; 

Summer rains the field-flower nourish. 

Making it again to flourish ; 

And with dust of brighter bloom. 

Decking out its silver plume. 

Through the glowing morning sky. 

Shines the joyful butterfly. — 

Alas ! each thing — the fairest— fleetest — 

Is renewed, save thou, the sweetest ! 
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Yet wherefore should our wailing rise 
Into the clear untroubled skies ? 

Where, among her sister-band. 

She dwelleth in the heavenly band, 

Singing round the crystal throne 
Of the Omnipotent — Alone ! 

“ Give her strewings ” — offering meet — 

Dewy blossoms, fresh and sweet ; 

Meadow daisies fair and wfiitc. 

Pressed by fairy feet at night; 

Roses, nurst by summer skies ; 

Violets, purple as her eyes ; 

Lilies, beyond the painter’s art. 

Pure and spotless as her heart. — 

Gentle sleeper ! thus we strew 
Thy tomb with flowers of various hue. 

From bower and field — the fairest — fleetest — 

But thou, beloved, art the sweetest ! 

VI. 

A SERMON FOUND IN A RROOK. 

— (lood in every tiling. 

ShakeAjwurf* 

Listen to that merry bird. 

Warbling in the apple tree. 

Taught by the sunny day to pour 
Its gladness into melody. 

When the pale and yellow leaf 
Flutters in the wintry air. 

Its drooping spirit, chiH’d with grief. 

Will not carol there. 

But a pure and guileless heart 
In sunshine singeth all day long. 

Nor doth summer ere depart 
From its verdant home of song. 

Through the shady alders look. 

Where the moonlight gilds the ground ; 

See the limpid village brook 

Journeying on with pleasant sound. 

In the cloudiest autumn night. 

Still it floweth on unseen ; 

We trace its course at morning light 
By a brighter hue of green. 

Such thy gentle life should be. 

Ever peaceful and serene ; 

That each joyful eye may see 

Where thy freshening path hath been. 
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BHIM SEN’S GADA AT ALLAHABAD. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for March, contains some 
interesting details concerning the ancient stone pillar, lying in the fort at 
Allahabad, called Bhim Sen*s Gada, or club. 

Captain T. S. Burt, of the Bengal engineers, when at that place, prepared 
a description of the pillar, and procured correct copies to be made of the cha* 
racters engraven upon it, which are fast disappearing. 

The column tapers, from the base to the capital, from a diameter of 3 ft* 

in. to S ft. 2 in.; the shafl is 35 feet in length ; the pillar, including the 
base, is 42 ft. 7 In. It appears to be a hard kind of red sandstone, nearly 
approaching to freestone (and not granite), and bears a silvery bed in it, 
which accounts for its peeling off. The common legend respecting the pillar 
is, that it was the staff of Bhim Sen, second brother of Yudhisthira (B.C. 
1300), with which he ground his bhang. 

The Persian inscription, each compartment of letters being to be read first 
from the lower or second line (so as to preserve the gradation of the nine 
emperors mentioned in it), is as follows : — 

ilAob 

j^UaLs ifl-l jb 

^ ^ ^5«^bbb * (Sajs:^ ^UaL*) 

t ♦ 1 * 

Translation. 

(God is great!) — The light of the religion of Muliammed, the Emperor Jehangir, 
victorious over infidels;— (Oli I Preserver)— son of the Emperor Akbcr, conqueror of 
infidels;— (Oh ! Protector) — son of the Emperor Humayun, victorious over infidels ; 
—(Oh! Giver of Life)— son of the Emperor Baber, victorious, &c. ; — (Oh ! Eternal) 
—son of Umar Shaikh Mirza; — (Oli! Almighty) — son of Sultan Abu Seid;— (Oh! 
Light}— son of Sultan Muhammed Mirza ; — (Oh ! Guide) — son of Miransbali ; — (Oh ! 
Wonderful) — son of Amir Timur, Lord of happy destiny ;— (Oh ! Omnipotent) — In 
the month Shahr Yur, in the 1st Ilahi, corresponding with Rabiuss&ni A.H. 1014. 

The specimen of the inscription, in the ancient character (No. 1), shewn in 
the As. Res., vol. vii. p. 180, is stated by Capt. Burt not to be correct: part of 
that inscription, since Captain Uoare’s time, has disappeared, having evi- 
dently peeled off. The characters in this inscription are considered by Captain 
Burt to be the same as those on the lafh of Feroz at Delhi. Some of the 
natives say it is Mahratta, others Punjabi. The other two ancient inscriptions 
are evidently Sanscrit; one (No. 2) resembling the characters in the Gya 
inscription, interpreted by Sir C. Wilkins {As. Res., vol. i. p. 279 ); the other 
(No. 3, that written above the Persian) consists of detached names and dates 
written by persons visiting the pillar, in Nagari, Mahratta, &c. Some of the 
dates arc very old, one so early as Sam vat 1515, or 368 years ago. Captain 
Burt concludes that the ancient inscription No. 2 may be decyphered by Sir C. 
Wilkins ; and that No. 3 offers still fewer difficulties. 

In a note upon the inscription No. 1, appended to Captain Burt’s paper, 
Mr. Prinsep, the secretary of the Society, docs justice to the care and fidelity 
with which that officer has executed the task he undertook ; observing, I had 
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but little anticipation of the valuable historical information that would reward 
the labour of transcribing the almost illegible inscriptions covering the surface 
of the Allahabad 

The inscription No, 1, Mr. Prinsep states, contains nothing worth trans- 
cribing, except the dates. No. 2, he says, is identical with the Gya inscrip- 
tion decyphered by Sir C. Wilkins, and being referred to Captain Troyer, 
secretary of the Sanscrit College, he, with the aid of Madhava Hay Pandit, 
the librarian, has decyphered many parts of the inscription : their examination 
has developed the names of several princes, particularly of Chandragupta : if 
this be the same of whom Arrian speaks, it will confirm Sir C. Wilkins’ con- 
jecture as to the antiquity of the Gya character. “ Some doubt,” Mr. Prinsep 
observes, may arise from the discovery of his name on a monument at 
Allahabad, with regard to the position of his capital, a point that has only 
lately been considered to be set at rest by the identification of Palibothra with 
Pataliputra or Patna. The name of Samudragupta, as a fourth descendant of 
Chandragupta, is not found in the Hindu catalogues of the Maurya dynast}^ 
although there can be no doubt of the reading on the column.” — ^“One other 
raja of the same name occurs among the Ajmccr or Rajputana princes in the 
seventh century, but here also the descendants are of different appellations. 
The only argument which occurs to me, as favouring the latter date, is the 
great similarity between the Sanscrit character of the inscription and the 
Tibetan (noticed also by Lieutenant Burt) ; the alphabet of which, according 
to Mr, Csonia de Koros, was adopted from the Sanscrit in the seventh century. 
Many letters arc indeed identical and of the same phonic value.” 

The following are the remarks of Captain Troyer upon this inscription, a 
translation of which, as far as practicable, accompanies the remarks 

** An alphabet of the inscription No. 2, copied from the Allahabad pillar, 
compared with the Deva-nagari, was compiled by Madhava Rao, the head libra- 
rian of the Sanscrit College. It will be seen from the annexed copy of it (given 
in a plate) that eight of the consonants, namely, (s’h), 3* (")> 

rT ^ ^ and three of the vowels, 

could not be found. 

“ The alphabet of the Allahabad inscription offers certainly a great apparent 
similarity to that of a part of the Gya inscription examined by Dr. Wilkins 
(As. lies,, vol. i. p. 279), as pointed out by Lieut. Burt of the engineers. It 
almost entirely coincides with that of some inscriptions on the rocks of Maha- 
malaipur (vide Trans, of Roifal As, Soc,, vol. ii. part 1, plates 13, 14). Not- 
withstanding this similarity, common to a great number of Indian alphabets, it 
is not yet easy to fix the value of each letter of an ancient writing, in such 
a manner as to preclude the possibility of a doubt. 

“ It was principally the alphabet of the Maluimalaipur inscriptions that 
enabled Madhava Rao to transcribe in Devanagari characters the remains of the 
inscription copied from the pillar at Allahabad. This consists of thirty lines. 
More than a moiety of the first thirteen lines is entirely peeled off ; the other 
seventeen are fuller, “but evidently more or less cut oil’ at the right extremity, 
and all with many intervening chasms. 

** An even slight examination of the transcript made in Devanagari characters 
is sufficient to find a number of Sanscrit words, and the whole inscription may 
without hesitation be pronounced to be Sanscrit. In the accompanying paper, 
the translation of the Sanscrit words, which CQuld without difficulty be found 

« As the greater part of the translation (that part only being an exception which is cited in the 
ensuing page) presents no continuous sense, we have not inserted it. 
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111 each line, is given. Scarce any change has been made in the words of the 
transcript, except in a few instances, such a correction as is too often indis- 
pensable even in not inaccurate manuscripts. These few changes are marked 
above the lines. As the frequent and wide disjunction of words, the termina- 
tions of which are mostly wanted, renders it impossible to fix the relative sense 
of each word, as well as to determine the general purport of the whole, any 
conjectural labour, in changing vocables and supplying deficiencies, would have 
been hopeless. So much only appears indubitable from the words themselves, 
that they are encomiastic epithets of a raja, the name of whom, if satisfactorily 
made out, might furnish an historical datum of no small importance. 

** Names are really found in the 17th, 18th, and Slst lines which seem insig^v 
nificant; not so those in the 25th and 2Gth line, whicti happen to be more 
complete and connected than the others : thus wc have in the twenty-fifth 
line : — * of the great-grandson of Sri Chandragiipta, the great raja, of the 
grandson of the great Raja Sri Yagnakacha, of the son of the great raja, the 
first (supreme) Raja (Adhiraja) Sri Chandragupta and in the twenty-sixth 
line, * of the son of the daughter of Lich-ch’ha Vikriti of the family of Maha- 
divya Kumara — of the great raja, the supreme Raja Sri Samudragupta, whose 
fame caused by the conquest of the whole earth, increasing and expanding 
throughout the whole ground of the earth, was equalling Tridasapati (Tndra).* 
The name of Chandragiipta repeated here twice, as that of the great grand- 
father, and that of the father, of a raja, cannot fail to excite attention. 

“According to the Ilindee genealogies of the Vishnupuraiia and other books, 
Chandragiipta, a son, or at least a relative, of Nanda, founded a dynasty 
(called by his name, and also the Maurya dynasty, from his mother Mura), of 
ten kings, who reigned during 137 years, from the year 1598 to 1735 of the 
Kali^mg (from 1504 to 1367 before our era), in Mngadha, the capital of which 
was Palibothra. It needs scarce be repeated that the Indian name Chandra- 
gupta (the moon-protected) was found to be the same with Sandra-cottus, or 
Sandrokuptos, mentioned by the Greek historians. It is also known that, from 
the similarity of these names, an identitj’^ of the persons of the contemporary 
of Alexander and ally of Selcucus Nicator, and of the before-mentioned 
founder of the Indian dynasty of that name, was supposed, and that a whole 
system of Indian chronology was made dependent upon this supposition. 

“^No disquisition upon this important and extensive subject will here be 
expected ; so much less as the imperfect remains of the inscription here 
examined furnish no vestige of a date, nor any other data which may lead our 
conjectures towards, if not fix, an historical fact. It w'ould be adventurous to 
assert that the Chandragiipta of line twenty-fifth was the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty : all that appears in the inscription is, that a Raja Samudra- 
gupta (the sea-protected) was a descendant in the fourth generation of a Chan- 
dragupta. 

“ It is further to be remarked, that the name of the second Chandragupta 
and that of Samudragupta arc joined with the title Adhiraja, ‘supreme raja,’ 
and not with that of Chakravartti, or ‘ emperor of the world,’ alwaj's assumed 
by the ruler of India. 'We may therefore infer that the Adhirujas of the 
inscription did not pretend to universal, although but titular, sovereignty ; but 
may have been only counted among the many rajas who at all times divided 
India among themselves. It was probably by their flatterers that the conquest 
of a few provinces was made the conquest of the whole world ; in which ex- 
pression, found entire among the ruins of so many others, nothing else but a 
monument of empty vanity was preserved.” 
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SIU EDWAKD WEST. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : I am glad to find that your remarks on the character of the late Sir 
Edward West have provoked a reply from A. B. If the result should lead to 
the development of the truths the claims of that individual to public applause, 
as a judge, will be brought to a satisfactory test. 

By the Charter of 17^3, a Mayor’s Court and a Court of Requests were esta- 
blished at Bombay ; the jurisdiction of the latter being limited to the cogni- 
zance of suits of £8 and under. The mayor, at a very early period, esta- 
blished of his own authority an intermediate court for the recovery of debts 
beyond the cognizance of the Court of Requests, to the amount of ^17) fron? 
which he derived the principal portion of his emoluments. That court was 
discontinued on the erection of the Court of Recorder, but soon after revived 
by Sir William Sycr; and in 1818, its jurisdiction was extended to the cogni- 
zance of suits of £35 and under. 

All these inodincations in the constitution of a court established by charter 
were introduced, and another— a Petition Court — established, without the 
knowledge of the local government. 

On the suspension of the bar* at Bombay, — the Advocate-general being the 
servant of the Government, and the barristers being appointed by the Directors, 
—some explanation of their conduct was due to those authorities ; and it was 
accordingly afforded by Mr. Norton, the Advocate-general. He entered into an 
exposition of the mode of administering justice in the Recorder’s Court, which 
he pronounced to be, in many and important particulars, illegal and injurious in- 
its tendency; newly introduced, and different in principle from that which had 
heretofore obtained ; that it was systematically pursued ; that every effort and 
representation, both public and private, had been vainly resorted to in com- 
munication with the recorder; and that a sense of public duty to the Com- 
pany impelled him no longer to shrink from bringing the subject before the 
Government. 

After referring to the Charter of Justice, and the course of proceeding pre- 
scribed for the administration of civil justice, and to the latitude given to the 
court, under certain restrictions, to frame, at discretion, rules for the execu- 
tion of process, the Advocate-general adverted to the means which the Legisla- 
ture had provided for facilitating the recovery of small debts by the establish- 
ment of a Court of Requests in Bombay; in which alone proceedings at 
variance with the forms and maxims of English common law courts, were 
legalized. He maintained that the Legislature had not only placed the regula- 
tion and jurisdiction of such courts in other hands than those of the Recorder’s 
Court, that is, in those of the council ; but had also entrusted the administra- 
tion of justice in such courts of requests to those who, from residence and 
experience among the natives, and acquaintance with their habits and manners, 
were the better qualified to dispense summary justice among them. 

Fully admitting the laudable motives which dictated the establishment of a 
Small Cause Court by Sir William Sycr, in 1799, the Advocate-general yet 
pronounced the erection of a new jurisdiction, differing, both in form and prin- 
ciple in many of the most essential particulars from the Court of Recorder, to 
have been illegal ; the rules inconsiderately framed, and the results hurtful and 
probably unexpected. The benefit to the poorer classes, by enlarging the 

* There Is on instance in Scotland, I believe, of the whole bar having been suspmded for six months 
by Duke Lauderdale. 
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’’jurisdiction of the Bombay Court of Requests to the amount of .£40, being the 
extent of those at Calcutta aiid Madras, governed on the same principles as 
the present, from which barristers and attornies are excluded, was acknow- 
ledged ; but it was maintained that such a jurisdiction should be exercised 
neither through the medium nor at the discretion of the Recorder’s Court, nor 
upon the basis on which the rules had been promulgated, and that the course of 
administering justice in the Small Cause Court, with reference to its rules, 
was illegal, irregular, and of an injurious tendency to the interests of justice. 

The first objection applied to the power assumed in the institution of a 
Small Cause Court to try suits to the extent of £35, which the Court of 
Recorder might increase, at its arbitrary discretion, to any further amount ; an 
authority which could be legally exercised only under the sanction of the 
Legislature. The second objection was founded on the supersession of the 
authority of the sheriff, in the issue and execution of a summons, in favour of 
the clerk of the Small Cause Court, to whose office it was returnable by his 
deputed officer to the defendant; in default of whose appearance, the cause 
might be heard ex parte. But the defendant, by a clause in the charter, was 
liable to arrest for any sworn debt above .£17* The sheriff* and his officers 
alone can legally arrest in civil suits. The execution of process given to a 
private clerk was, therefore, contrary to the Charter, and a violation of the 
chartered rights of creditors to hold their debtors to bail to the amount of £ 17 . 
The requiring the defendant to appear before the clerk, instead of the court, 
to answer to the plaint filed against him, was another obvious violation of the 
charter. The rule laid down for pleading to the plaint was contrary to that 
prescribed in all causes beyond the jurisdiction of the Court of Recjuesls, and 
in many particulars to the very principle of law and justice. The clerk’s dis- 
cretion was the peremptory and arbitrary rule by which all the allegations and 
proceedings of the parties are to be directed and controlled, let what may be 
the nature of the case, the disposition of the clerk, or his competency to the 
task. 

Another violation of the charter consisted in the appointment of the same 
individual as the attorney or agent of both parties; he is directed not only to 
prepare the case on both sides in all its bearings, but, in default of other pro- 
fessional persons being employed, to conduct it at the trial likewise; thus 
substituting the clerk in the place of the judge: the establishment, in fact, of 
a jurisdiction by which a party must employ his adversary’s attorney in pre- 
paring his case and in the conduct of his cause at trial, unless he chose to 
employ an advocate or attorney. Attornies arc permitted to practice as 
advocates in this court; whereas by the charter it is not only inferrible that 
advocates are allowed to practice merely as advocates, and attornies as attor- 
nies, but also that no attornies or other persons can practice as advocates 
without the Company’s license. This rule operates to an exclusion of the bar, 
the gentlemen of which will not of course practice on such terms ; hence the 
bar hold their privileges of appearing in court on the mere tenure of its discre- 
tion. The court assumes a discretion in regard to the mode of rendering 
judgments effectual ; but, by the charter, the sheriff alone is compulsorily 
directed to carry process of execution into effect. The court also claims a 
discretion in allowing a maintenance to an imprisoned debtor out of the 
creditor’s pocket ; and lastly, the rules for the Small Cause Court had never 
been submitted, through the regular channel, to be laid before the King for 
approbation, correction, or refusal. 

There were many instances in which the Small Cause Court had been held 
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In private. Causes beyond the limitation of £35 were entertained in that court. 
In one case, the Recorder, by his written order of court, expressly directed 
an action for j£80 to be brought into that court,* although the objection to its 
jurisdiction was made; and although by one of the rules it was provided that 
the jurisdiction should be confined to actions of contract and dealing only, in 
which the cause of action shall not exceed £35 ; yet many actions were enter- 
tained for unliquidated damages more or less than £35, according to circum- 
stances. 

The saving of expense to humble suitors was the professed or only support- 
able ground for this new jurisdiction ; but how much more effectually could 
that object have been attained had the extension of the 39th and 40th of 
Geo. III. to Bombay been recommended by the judges ? whilst no expense to 
the really indigent can arise of a serious nature by suing in the Recorder’s 
Court, as he may sue in forma paiqicrU without paying any thing ; and the 
Advocate-general is, or was, at Bombay, their counsel ex-ojfficio. 

The Advocate-general reported also to the Government the establishment 
by the Recorder (Sir E. West) of another still more illegal and prejudicial 
court, called the Petition Court. On his arrival at Bombay, the Recorder 
professed his readiness to pay attention to any complaints of the natives 
couched in the form of private petitions to him ; and to use his endeavours to 
afford redress. Without impugning the propriety or policy of the measure, the 
Advocate-general explained that, instead of being confined to the more private 
consideration of petitions, as between the Recorder and the petitioners, a 
specific jurisdiction was soon established over the subject-matter of them ; 
and it assumed all the outward semblance of a court. It had public officers, 
with salaries and fees also; a regular day was appointed for holding it, and the 
same judicial forms were observed as in a regular court ; but no rules w'ere 
promulgated by which it professed to be guided in its practice. 

The petitions that were presented were privately examined by the Recorder; 
some sort of process or notice issued for the parties to attend; parties and 
witnesses were examined on oath ; the merits of the petitions w^ere inquired 
into and adjudicated upon instanter ; judicial orders were made, with a decla- 
ration that they should be enforced ; deposits of money were required from the 
petitioners, and adjudged to be forfeited or not, at the mere discretion of the 
court, exercised on the merits of the petition ; and the subject-matter of them 
was such as w'as cither in progress of litigation through the regular courts, or 
might or ought naturally to become so. The right was here again assumed to 
create jurisdictions and judicial powers; to adjudicate upon forfeitures, and to 
appoint officers with fees, altogether at a summary and individual discretion. 
The bar was excluded from all means of acquiring any knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of the court. 

The following cases will illustrate the character of this tribunal, the evils of 
such a course of judicature, and the peculiar difficulties to which the bar may 
be occasionally exposed. A native presented a petition on account of a judg- 
ment obtained against him upon a false warrant to confess it on a cognovit. On 
hearing of the petition, he was falsely sworn out of court by his antagonist, 
lie informed the Advocate-general that he had many witnesses to prove the 

* In a suit instituted In 1823, " Bhawo Pomdowjec, a pauper, v. Guimoba Baboojee,’* for Rs. 8.471, 
the clerk was directed, on the petitioner's depositing Rs. 20, to commence an action. But as the peti- 
tioner refused to restrict his claim to (Rs. 350), the clerk applied to the attorney for paupers for 
instructions for his guidance, when the cause came on for trial. The Instructions in the clerk's letter 
run thus: ** I (!) order tluit this cause be Irk'd in the Small Cause Court, on the within sum being 
depositc'd."— (Signed) U. Wear. 
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peijury, and wished to know if he could indict hiih. The Advocate-general 
told him that his doubts as to the competency of the jurisdiction, before which 
the oaths were taken, were so strong, that a prosecution was by no means 
certain of success. 

A native was imprisoned by the police magistrate for a smuggling transac- 
tion. lie petitioned the Recorder, who, on investigation of the case, consi- 
dered the imprisonment irregular, or rather illegal. He discharged the man, 
and recommended him to sue the magistrate in damages for false imprison- 
ment; a recommendation which, of course, the man immediately followed. 
On the magistrate representing his situation to the government, the Advocate- 
general was directed to defend the action. At this trial, the Recorder, the 
adviser of the prosecution^ would of course preside both as judge undjuryman. 
The Advocate-general was relieved from the extreme difficulty and delicacy 
likely to arise under such circumstances, in the performance of his duty, by 
the abandonment of the action at the suggestion of the Recorder ! 

Against their suspension, A. B. states, “ the barristers appealed to the King 
in Council, but obtained no relief ; and when six months had expired, they 
resumed their practice in the court !” I am not aware that any appeal was 
made to the King in Council : the case unfortunately was not appealable to the 
King in Council. The proceedings were referred to the Court of Directors, of 
which Sir Edward West was informed, and furnished with a copy of the com- 
munication. Sir Elijah Impey, in his dispute with the Supreme Government, 
complained, and very justly, of proceedings being sent home against him 
secretly, and without being made known to him. What was the conduct of 
Sir Edward West on the observance of a contrary and more courteous pro- 
ceeding ? He denied the right of the Government to receive and transmit to 
Europe any statement reflecting upon, or even in any degree relating to| his 
Majesty’s judges; and in forwarding the memorial from the barristers to the 
Directors, charged the Government with aiding and abetting the circulation of 
a libel against the court 1 The spirit of the reply was entirely in accordance 
with the celebrated declaration, solemnly uttered by the Recorder, in the 
instance of suspending the bar, that ‘‘ there was here (in Bombay) no power 
under heaven that had a right to find fault with the proceedings of the court ; 
and that, if the court did not act in conformity with the charter, the only 
remedy was, an impeachment in the House of Commons; that the judges were 
not to be told by any set of men, and far less by persons at the bar, that they 
were not acting in conformity with the charter !”* 

The proceedings against the barristers, and the charges against the Court of 
Recorder for violations of the charter, being acts committed by his Majesty’s 
judges, did not fall within the cognizance of the Directors, but of the Board 
of Control. The former, however, took occasion to remind the Govern- 
ment, and probably the chief justice was reminded by the Board, that Sir 
Henry Gwyllim having, in a charge to the grand jury, indulged in reflections 
on the conduct of the governor of Madras, was removed on a petition from 
the Court of Directors to the King in Council. 

On the 18th of April 1835, the Advocate-general reported that the Petition 
Court had been abolished ; and such an alteration made in the rules for the 
trial of small causes as amounted, in substance, to an abolition of the Small 
Cause Court also: not one of the rules which had been complained of by the 
Advocate-general and his brethren, as illegal or inexpedient, having been 
retained as it stood before. New rules were promulgated, and reduced from 

* rroceeding, Reiordec’s Court, 7th Oct. 
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about forty to thirteen articles. Attornies were expressly excluded from prac- 
tising as advocates, while the latter were willing to attend the court for that 
purpose* 

. Thus, then, the justness of the memorial from the bar having been fully 
recognized, upon what ground could the suspension of the barristers be Justin 
fled ? What security is there against the despotism of his Majesty’s judges in 
India, if ** they are not to be told by persons at the bar that they are not act- 
ing in conformity with the charter?” It is impossible that proceedings so 
illegal and arbitrary could have passed unnoticed by the Board of Control. If 
its sentiments were ever communicated to the chief justice, their suppression 
enhances the injustice of the whole proceeding; and the independence of the 
bar, the only check on the conduct of the King’s courts in British India, was 
thus destroyed ; for the press was enslaved, as far at least as related to the 
reports of the proceedings of the Supreme Court at Bombay. ** To put an 
end to reports is to put an end to the law of England.”* 

I will add to your list of Sir Edward West’s quarrels, his differences with the 
governor, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, which, contrary to your state- 
ment, were frequent, open, and flagrant; with the commander-in-chief, Sir 
Charles Colville ; with Mr. Warden ; and with his colleague. Sir Ralph Rice. 
Nothing was more common than his abuse of his predecessors on the bench ; 
and in particular of Sir Anthony Buller. But “ the natives of Bombay, after 
the death of Sir Edward West, expressed, in feeling and unqualified terms, 
their regret for his loss, and the great confidence in the impartial administration 
of justice with which his judicial conduct had inspired them !” Would A. B. 
be kind enough to publish the names of these natives ? There was a decided 
schism in the society of Bombay. From the moment of his landing, Sir 
Edward West threw the apple of discord among the community, and it spread 
among the natives. They are ever ready to do as master pleases — either to 
subscribe for a Buckingham, or to institute professorships in memory of a 
West ! Whatever his acquirements and professional abilities may have been, 
Sir Edward West’s temper wholly disqualified him for the judicial bench. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

January 1835. C. D. 

* How frequently do we read, In the law reports in England, of new trials being moveil for on the 
ground of misdirection of judges to juries in summing up ! If a Bombay barrister had dared to com- 
plain of the chief justice, as a barrister complained in the Court of King’s Bench of Lord Tenterden't 
inadvertent way in using expressions whilst addressing the jury ; that, in his summing up, he had con- 
tradicted himself, and upon that the jury had found— that the points put fur their consideration were 
utterly inconsistent, suspension would liave followed.— C. of K.H., 24th Jan. 11130; ** Fisher v. 
Clement.” 


THE EXAMINATION AT ADDISCOMBE. 

We are assured by an car-witness, upon whose accuracy we place the 
firmest reliance, that the remark attributed by a correspondent, in his account 
of the examination at Addiscombe (p. C4), to the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, — namely, that, “ when they (officers in India) are not recompensed 
by quick promotion, they in many cases put an end to their existence,”»wa8 
not made by Mr. Tucker. 
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WILSON’S HINDU THEATRE .• 

Some years have elapsed since we noticed this masterly translation of six 
Hindu dramas— a translation which, by Its inimitable spirit and its acknow- 
ledged fidelity, has secured the Hindu theatre a rightful place in English lite- 
rature. To this result. Sir William Jones anxiously looked, but he did not 
live to see it ; the Sakontala being a mere variety of that theatre, and a species 
only of a somewhat subordinate genius, the heroical or mythical, which, by 
excluding all imitation of domestic manners as they actually existed at the 
time of its composition, was biit a cold and lifeless specimen of the national 
drama of Hindustan ; whereas its range presents examples of every kind of 
theatric composition — from the pastoral to the mythic, from the mythic to the 
comedy of manners, as the French would call it ; in other words, to the domes- 
tic drama of the moderns. It must not be overlooked, at the same time, that 
the laws which govern each class arc observed with the utmost strictness and 
consistency. 

There arc, moreover, certain peculiarities of the Hindu theatre that occur 
in no other dramatic literature whatsoever. Every play, for the greater part, 
is written in the Sanscrit, or the Prakrit, a lower and more vernacular Sans- 
scrit.. In many of them is to be found a still greater diversity of dialects, to 
suit the diversity of characters and of agents that appear on the scene. 
Hogues and thieves have their appropriate dialect in that of Ougein (no very 
delicate compliment to that province), and intriguers speak the diction of the 
southern peninsula. The difficulty of understanding plays of so polyglottic 
a structure seems by degrees to have reduced these varieties to the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit only, the words of each being essentially tbe same and vary- 
ing only in the harsher or more softened combination of the letters, but 
agreeing in grammatical structure : the difference exists mbre in the pronun- 
ciation and spelling, than the radical formation of either. 

Now it is certain that those tongues (the Sanskrit and Prakrit) had ceased 
to be spoken in India long before the composition of the oldest Hindu drama 
that has been discovered. It is not probable, therefore, that plays written for 
representation in a learned language familiar only to a select number of the 
community, should keep in view the aims of every dramatic author in every 
other country, of influencing the tastes and sympathies of the bulk of the 
population,— a class the most susceptible of theatric pleasure, the most sen- 
sitive to dexterous strokes of humour, or happy and humorous turns of inci- 
dent* . The poet was shut out from the great purpose of the dramatic 
writer. Instead of looking for effect in sudden, involuntary transports, acting 
instantaneously upon minds governed by the untutored impulses of nature, he 
could calculate only on the cold fastidious satisfaction of the learned, or the 
more capricious applause of the privileged classes, who enter the theatre satu- 
rated with daily voluptuousness, and with a relish for amusement broken and 
impaired by indulgence. 

To this circumstance — the circumscribed range of auditors capable of hear- 
ing and admiring — maybe attributed the penury of the Hindu drama; no 
more than three plays being attributable to each of the great masters of the 
art. The fertility of Lope de Vega, or even of Beaumont and Fletcher, pre- 
supposes a diffused fondness for the drama amongst all classes — from the peeir 
to the beggar. Yet Sir William Jones, in the first ardour of investigation, 

* Specimens of the Thcatfe of the Hindus. Translated from the Original Sanskrit, by Horacb 
Ha YUAN Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. Two 
Vole. Second £d. London, 1835. Parbury and Co. 
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supposed that the Indian theatre would fill ‘as many volumes as that of any* 
nation in ancient or modern Europe. Mr. Wilson, led to a more sober 
inference by maturer inquiry, estimates all the plays that are to be found, and 
those mentioned by writers on the drama, as not exceeding sixty, the number 
attributed to the single pen of Sophocles. Still, the multiplied classes, into' 
which the Hindu critics have distributed them, exhibit at least no want of 
variety. For the Hindu drama, like other national dramas, produced swarms, 
of philologers and critics. Rules usurped the authority of invention ; plays 
gave way to theories, and system-mongers took the place of poets.” But if 
any thing can mark the imperfect progress of the Hindus, with all the charac- 
teristic graces of their theatre, in the art of dramatic imitation, it is this; — 
it never produced a sound or philosophical commentator, like Aristotle, who, 
connecting causes and eiiects by searching fur them in the mysterious laws of 
our nature, duly weighed the influences of imagination and passion, instead of 
hovering over dull dogmatic precepts taken from the practice of established 
authors. In the absence of these lofty and animating discussions, the Hindu 
critics set themselves, with a singular mockery of labour, to classify plays, 
persons, and passions, till they wove a complicated web out of the most 
spider-like materials. 

The class called Natala is the highest class of the Hindu drama, and, adopt- 
ing the precise yet philosophical definition of the Greek tragedy by the Stagy- 
rite, corresponds, with some distinctions, indeed, and those not unessential, 
to that sublime species of composition. Aristotle, compressing a minute 
description into the conciseness of a definition, calls the Greek tragedy, the' 
imitation of a solemn and perfect action, told in pleasing language, exhibiting 
in different parts the several elements of the drama, represented by agents, 
not narrators merely, and purging and purifying the soul by the instrumen- 
tality of pity and terror. 

But the Hindu drama, setting at nought every rule and ordinance of that' 
which modern criticism calls the classical drama, luxuriates at will in the 
freaks and license of the romantic class. As to the unities, those ingenious 
fetters forged by the French critics upon the misinterpreted authority of Aris- 
totle,* the Hindus wholly disregarded them. Even unity of action, or sin- 
gleness of incident, they considered too severe a restriction, although their 
dramatic law-givers, — a self-sufficient tribe, whose business it was to frame 
rules and lay down aphorisms that were wholly overlooked in practice,— enjoin 
a simplicity of business in the severest spirit of the Greek drama. The absence 
of all scenic decoration sufficiently accounts for the non-observance of the 
unity of place. All localities were left to the imagination, and the same 
exertion of fancy, which at one time conceived the scene to be a garden, might 
at another suppose it to be a palace. Besides, the Hindus, having never been 
what may be termed a theatrical people, though in possession of a national 
drama, had no separate building appropriated for dramatic representation. 
The state of society in India, in the zenith of their drama, was not advanced 
beyond that of the middle ages in Europe, when the baronial halls of the great 
and powerful were the only places in which theatrical spectacles were exhi- 
bited. Temporary booths were the next symptoms of advance towards a 
regular theatrical edifice, and these even in the reign of Elizabeth were of the 
most rude and incommodious construction. The manners of Hindustan, 
moreover, and the nature of the climate, like that of Greece, requiring all the 

* See F. Schlegers lectures on the drama, in which the dictum* of Aristotle is clearly shewn to have 
been misunderstood by Boileau and Corneille. 



bperatiot^ ^life to be cam^to u j^ aim Irj weto equally adire^^^ 
those cmbeilishmenta which are. now so^^ Essentially conducive to theatrical 
illusion. Nor must it be foTgoiteUf in speaking of the Hindu drama, that the 
representation of a play was not a popular amusement of frequent occurrence, 
but reserved for solemn or public occasions; resembling, in this respect, the 
Athenian dramas, which were acted at distant intervals, and only during the 
solemn festivals of religion. 

There is, however, every reason to suppose that the Hindu actors held a 
higher social estimation than the minstrels and mimes of the period just re- 
ferred to. They were on terms of familiar intercourse, as appears from the 
inductions common to Hindu plays, with the poets who constructed the 
fable; and, in India, poets of tolerable merit were the friends and associates 
of philosophers and princes. They were never classed, to use the words of 
one of our Acts of Parliament, as ** diverting vagabonds,” or reduced to 
contemplate a badge of servitude as a title of distinction. The Poloniiis of 
the palace had it, no doubt, in strict charge to see the players well bestowed.” 
From the prelude or opening scene of the Mrichchakatiy or ‘ Toy-Cart,’ which, 
whatever be its dramatic defects, is a most curious and interesting picture of 
Hindu manners, it seems that the manager and his family belonged to the 
Brahminical tribe, and there is no doubt that the Hindu actor, in addition to 
the estimation held by those who minister to the pleasures of the rich and 
great, divided with the poet the praise of skill and ingenuity displayed in the 
drama, which, but for his exertions, would have been idly wasted and unpro- 
fitably misapplied. 

But the most important contrast of the Hindu to the classical drama is the 
total absence of all distinction between tragedy and comedy. Neither the 
crimes nor the follies of the world, nor the high actions aad high passions ” of 
the Greek stage, neither the terrors of distress nor the levities of prosperity, 
were the exclusive business of the Hindu dramatist. In this respect, the 
Hindu drama maybe classed with those productions of the Spanish and English 
theatre, to which the terms tragedy and comedy are wholly inapplicable. They 
are of a mingled web, blending seriousness and sorrow with mirth and laugh- 
ter. Their purpose is not, according to Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, that of 
purging the human breast by the emotions of pity and terror. These emotions 
are indeed perpetually called into play, but never by any painful incident, like, 
for instance, Medea’s assassination of her children. Why was this? The 
hackneyed theory of critics is, the priority of tragedy in the dramatic progress ; 
because, in early states of society, the stronger passions have an almost exclu- 
sive empire, and the follies and affectations of mankind are rarely dramatized, 
till social intercourse has reached a period of comparative polish and refine- 
ment. The theory is more ingenious than just; or, if it were just, generally 
speaking, would not be just relative to the Hindus. If they have had no 
j^schylus to delineate the workings of tempestuous passion, — 

The flash and out-breaks of a fiery mind,— > 
it is because the calm and equable development of the social qualities, in India, 
have seldom produced Clytemnestras daring enough to glory in the murder of 
a royal husband and the defilement of his couch,— that feature of the Greek 
play which is confessedly the most calculated to produce terror and pity. If 
the same passions lurked, as undoubtedly they have done, in Hindu bosoms, 
they wou Id have found vent in some dark intrigue, some stroke of insidious 
though unambitious vengeance. Mr. Wilson well, though somewhat verbosely, 
remarks, that ** whatever poets and philosophers may have insinuated to the 



cd^lVary, there is no pliysical equab^iy liave ever 

been* and still are^ those 0^ idb#al extremes.*’ 

But it is a curious clrcoiiiatancc, if not in the Hindu theatre, in Hindu 
dramatic criticism, which are In inaiiy respects disconnected, that alt catas- 
trophes purely tragic are prohibited by a positive rule. The rule, however, 
being posterior to the practice, it is more correct to say, that such catastro- 
phes are discountenanced by the usage of the dramatic writers. No blood is 
ever shed on tlic stage. If death is inflicted, it must be out of the view of 
the spectators. The bienscances of the Hindu theatre exceed in miniitcnCss 
the fastidiousness of the French. The bloodlessness of the Hindu stage 
may in truth be attributed to the reverence in which human, and indeed api- 
nial life in general, was held by the Hindus, in the ancient state of their man- 
ners, before the Mahoinmedan irruption had taught them lessons of brutality ; 
and it must be recollected that their drama, of which Sir William Jones and 
Mr. Wilson have presented us with specimens, is a mirror of that pure and 
uncorrupted mra. 

The interminable length of the Hindu plays is another peculiarity, in which 
they exhibit a contrast to every other dramatic literature. The law of nec 
quinio productior actu, which has invariably regulated tiie western drama, was 
not known in India. The Mrlchchakali would make three of the plays of 
itSschylus. But, on the other hand, it must not be forgotten, that the laW of 
live acts imposed ineffectual restraint on many dramatic authors. JuvenCh id 
his ilay, complains of the bulky tragedy of Tclephus, and the ** nccdum Jiriiltis 
OrcMlcs.*^ In actual representation, moreover, a Hindu play must have beeii 
necessarily abridged j and if the mythical allusions, which are of such perpetual 
recurrence as almost to obstruct the progress of the fable, were omitted, thbre 
is not much unnecessary prolixity in the regular business of the piece. * In the 
Mrichchakati^ for example, the only drama in Mr, Wilson’s collection to which 
our limits will permit us to look for illustration, no needless delay is inter- 
posed by narration ; — all is bustle, movement, intrigue. It must further be 
considered, ns Mr. Wilson observes, that if tlic Ilindu stage exhibited a long 
play, it exhibited that alone. There were no after-pieces or interludes. 

As a specimen of the Hindu drama, it is impossible that a more perfect one 
could be presented than the Mrichchakati, so called from a toy belonging to 
the child of Charudattn, which performs no unimportant part in the drama. 
The play, according to the classification of the Hindu critics, is a prakaraiim^ 
the .second species of drama, agreeing in all respects with the ndlakas^ or cotii^ 
positions of the first class, to which Sakunlald and several others belong, blit 
taking a less elevated range. It is a love-story, drawn from real life, aiid the 
middle condition of society. The heroine is of a class of females to which 
ancient Greece alone affords a parallel ; and it is a singular coincidence, arising 
out of the social restraints to wliich females were subject in both countries. 
Uuder the ancient Hindu system, those restraints were probably less severe 
than those of Mahommedanism ; but they had the cflcct of excluding women 
from the general business of life. As in Greece, a virtuous Hindu female 
must have been a dull uninteresting personage. “ She was educated to see as 
little, to hear as little, and inquire as little, as possible, and the chief pur- 
poses of her married life were to perpetuate her race, and regulate the eco- 
nomy of the household.”# Hence arose, both in Greek and Hindu society, 
a class of females trained to fill up the void that rendered home cheerless, 
educated in all the accomplishment.^ of the age, and exempted from the rbs- 
* MltchclFs Jfistvphanes, Preface. 
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o^gatipfV;^ tk«li^ ^^i|^M|r to tiie pleasure* ^ 

playe.^^ the niost iinport(|jat:P&rt. A coarteiaii*;^^ 
JEKri^ coatainpt nor abhorrepoe^i She was rear^^:,flfpm 

infai|cy to iier. profeasjipo* ^.hUh she graced by her accomplishmentg, wad not 
:1ipf|reqpeiul^^ 

' ^ respect^ the Mnchehah^di presents an image of Hindu manners 
compared with the Greeks^ is infinitely to their advantage. The asso- 
^fion of men with professed harlots was forbidden by the laws of caste, and 
duM^ntenanced by the opinions of society, But Cbarudatta, a Brahman of 
tsi^y and repute, originally wealthy, but reduced to poverty by his muni- 
fippnee, the principal character in the piece, incurs apparently no discredit 
;"ira«n his love for a woman of that description. It excites (and this is still 
more singular) no jealousy in his wife, who calls her sister/’ recognizing, as 
it were, the unlawful and licentious connexion of her husband. It is around 
this being — ^for the wife is thrown into the back-ground — that the chief interest 
of the play is thrown, and the poet has managed his task so skilfully, that 
even English readers of the most fastidious delicacy cannot be ofiended with 
. fapir. On the contrary, whenever Vasantasena appears,, it is to charm, delight, 
apd even to instruct. 

renders the Mrichchakati a still more interesting specimen of the 
dadbnal drama of Hindustan, is this : it is a portrait of manners purely Indian, 
free from all exterior influence or adulteration ; representing a state of society 
/^eufficiently advanced in civilization to be luxurious and corf upt— illustrating 
also that most important fact in all national history, of the natural tendency 
df society towards that moral degeneracy, which moralists haae vainly lamented 
and legislators inefiectually denounced. It is this circumsiance, then, that 
fenders the probable date of this exquisite comedy a question of some mo- 
mqnt. 

. Mr. Wilson justly attributes it to a period much earlier than the tenth 
^century. In the introductory scene, it is ascribed to a monarch named Su- 
^c4rika. Now, whether the king was the author or patron of the play, is im- 
.^material to its chronology. If composed during that reign, which, according 
" to the popular notion, is anterior to that of Vicramaditya, it must have been 
^xtant a century, at least, before the Christian mra. It may, therefore, be 
considered as the oldest specimen of the Hindu drama, and it bears strong 
internal attestation to the fact. The diction is of a date preceding the cor- 
ruption of the Sanscrit language, and another conclusive testimony to its 
antiquity is, that all the mythic allusions are taken from the Ramayana and 
MahShharataj without any citations from the Purdnic legends.. There is great 
reason, therefore, to infer that the Mrichchakati was written prior to the 
^^ Purdnas. The subject is also another piece of evidence to the same fact. In 
Kali age, the cohabitation of a Sudra female with a Brahman was strictly 
prohibited. But Vasantasena without any scruple becomes the wife of Cha- 
riidatta. The choice of such a dramatic incident then indicates a period 
anterior to the law which prohibited such a union. Add to this, — the Mrich- 
chakaH is the only work where the Buddha observances are adverted to, and 
in almost every part of it, the members of that sect appear to exist in full 
toleratibn and prosperity. The Buddha worship prevailed in India In the 
second century of our era. We cannot, therefore, assign the drama a later 
period. ^ 

To analyze a drama which, with all its beauties, niiiH out into considerable 



ftf^tkity/^iMld be ineottbittenf i^h th^j^^e of tbis m tbat 

df presenting in a compressed ibMn the ftiii^ouB snd ori^^ Ihfbtmadon c6l« 

licte^ :l^ Mr. Wilson concerning the Hindu drama^ and, mbreover, a woHc of 
aqpe^i^ogation, since it has been already epitomized in our journal. Yet, there 
are passages, in which the once wealthy Brahman, now reduced io penury,( 
dilates on the incommodities of his depressed condition, that remind us ^ " 
the moral sentcntiousness of Euripides, whilst they bespeak the pious resig* 
naticFl) to the divine will, which an Athenian audience always exacted from 
their dramatic poets. Charudatta desires Matreya, his servant (a confidential 
sort of personage, like the parasite of the second Greek comedy), ' to make 
oblations to the Gods. ** Of what use is it,” asks Matreya; *‘you have wor« 
shipped the Gods — what have they done for you ? It is labour in vain to 
bestow upon them adoration.” The Brahman’s answer is in the spirit of the , 
Greek tragedy 

Char. Speak not profanely. It is our duty •and the gods 
Undoubtedly are pleased with what is offered 
In lowliness of spirit, and with reverence 
In thought and deed, and pious self-denial : 

Go therefore and present the offering. 

Vasantasena, who had taken a fancy to Charudatta from accidentally seeing- 
him in the garden of a temple, is pursued by a dissipated lover, the king’s . 
brother, and therefore a licensed profligate. She takes refuge casually in the 
Brahman’s house. He apologises for running against her in the dark. Wimt 
folloivs is in the manner of our older comedy. 

Vos. Nay, sir, I am the offender, by intruding into a place of which I am un«' 
worthy ; it is my head that must be humbled in reverence and supplication. 

MaU. Very pretty on both sides; -and whilst you two stand there, nodding youT:. 
heads to each other like a field of grass, permit me to bend mine, although in tlie style 
of a eamers stiff knees, and request that you will be pleased to hold yourselves upright' 
again. 

Cftdr. Be it so ; no further ceremony. 

f^as. {aside.) How kind his manner, how pleasing bis expression ! But it itf not^ 
liToper fur me to remain longer: let me think. It shall be so. {Aloud.)' Star,: ms*;:; 
pected sir, if I have found favour in your sight, permit me to leave these omamenlbiit> 
your house; it was to rob me of them, tbat the villains I fled from pursued me. *.?.o 

Char. This house, lady, is unsuited to such a trust. 

Vas. Nay, worthy sir, you do not speak me true. Men, and not iiouses, ave the ^ 
things we trust to. 

Chdr. Maitreya, take the trinkets. 

Vas. You have obliged me. 

Maii. Much obliged to your ladyship, {takinj; them.) 

Chdr. Blockhead, this is but a trust. 

(to him apart.) What if they should be stolen ? 

Chdr. They will be hero but a short lime. 

Mait. What she has given us Is ours. 

Chdr. I shall send you about your business. 

Kas* Worthy sir, I could wish to have the safeguard of tliis your friend's com- 
pany, to return home. 

Chdr. Maitreya, attend the lady. 

MaU. Go yourself ; you are the properest person; attending her graceful form as 
tlie stately swan upon his mate. I am but a poor brahman, and should os sQpg^ be^ : 
demolished by these libertines, as a meat-offering in the market-place by the dogs.; . 

Chdr. Well, well, I will attend her, and for furihor security on the road let the 
torches be prepared. 



(<q.^^), Tf^ du^daprl^ead, m tlu^, tp be Ugbted wpipt etl ? , 
(afmito Tasii;F^«lnill>>sir, our torchn ere like b«rlot% l^,^|^' 

dot til jM>br ni q . 

■' OWr. Nevdr heed; weshall not need a torch. 

Pale es the tnniden’s cheek who pines with loyc, 

Tlie moon is up, with all iu starry train, 

" : And lights the royal road with lamps divine ; 

Whilst through the gloom its milk-white rays descend, 

Itike streamlets winding o*er the miry plain. 

(TA(y Jfroceetl,) Tliis, lady. Is your dwelling. 


It must be pretty evident that the disconnexion of the Hindu and tlic 
Gmk theatres is too wide, to justify the slightest suspicion that they could 
have borrowed from each other. It is, however, an interesting fact in the 
history of human societies, that they have an uniform tendency to throw them- 
selves into the same forms and produce correspondent characters. The cha- 
racter of the Fita, in Hindu plays, is not easily understood;— he is an agree- 
able companion, accomplished in the lighter arts, and ready to undertake any 
tninistry without punctilious nicety as to its nature. Of the Hetaira, or cour- 
;; liiign, he is the inseparable associate, and is represented on familiar and easy 
wrnis with his patron. But between the vita of the Hindus and the parasite 
of the Greeks, there is little or no essential difference, except that, judging 
from Xenophon’s Symposium, in which the characteristic habits of the parasite 
vare more developed than in any other we recollect, the Greek parasite waa 
worthless and contemptible, and tolerated only as a buffoon. 

A. Schlegcl observes that every theatre has its buffoon, and the Viduslmki 
plays timt part in the Hindu drama. He is the humble companion of a prince 
. or man of rank : a sort of Sancho Panza, in his shrewdness and simplicity, 
his fondness for good living and love of case. He is, moreover, a sort of 
Mercury, hut would not have been active or ingenious enough to serve the 
purpose of Plautus. In the Toy-Cart, lie is distinguished by his devotion to 
Jtpsfnend, and the correctness of his moral demeanour. In that drama, he is 
the gracioso, whilst many beautiful instances occur of his unshaken 
to his master in the darkest hour of his adversities. 

WiJLson observes that the language of the Hindu theatre presents many 
p^hliarities only to be appreciated by Sanscrit scholars. The critical precept 
tjbe use of ‘‘choice and harmonious terms, an elevated and polished 
jityle, embellished with the ornaments of rhetoric and rhythm.” All these 
^ the merest English reader will perceive to have been profusely scattered 
aver the Mrichchakaii, It will be seen that its ordinary dialogue is in prose, 
hut the reflections or descriptions are in verse. Something of this kind was 
afl^cted by Beaumont and Fletcher. In the Hindu drama every variety of 
V8l|;^rit metre seems to have abounded. This diversity of composition must 
have added infinitely to the richness and melody of the whole. 

It would be unfair to try a Hindu play by our western standard of dramatic 
e;ilEC^ence. We ought to judge of it by the rules laid down by Schi^gel, and 
identify ourselves as much as possible with the people of whose habits and 


peculiarities it is evidently a faithful copy. The action has the unity of !n- 
f J^l^t;^the interest is rarely suspended though upheld through what we should 
a most disproportionate length. The double plot is better maintained, 
'^Mr. Wilson justly remarks, than in the Spanish Friar of Dryden. The chn- 


are varied and discriminated. 


The master-piece, however, of the play. 
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■■?*•■ .. . 
which to the atteftildh of th6 Chn^tish Is Sams- 

j^maka, w brother of the prince, a debauchee so contemptible, that his 
a^rcely excite indignation ; but an excellent specimen of a genus too 
common in every age in Asia, whose princes have been educated in sloth, sen* 
suality and pride. 

. AH this will astonish the mere English reader. The historian of British 
India gravely compares the Hindu drama to the mimetic buffooneries of the 
most uncivilized nations — and, till lately, Hindu poetry altogether has been 
considered as a garland of scentless Hbwers,— as nothing but emptiness and 
inflation. 

The national drama of every country forms no unessential part of its history. 
No imagination can create a portraiture ; every picture must have its arche- 
types. Even Piranesi’s dream, in the delirium of a fever, found limits to its 
wildness in the abstract nature of things, however unendowed with substance 
or reality. Were it possible to suppose that every record of a nation’s institu- 
tions, every lineament of its character, completely vanished, one of its plays 
would he an historical supplement quite siiflicicnt to nflbrd a tolerable insight 
into its civil condition and domestic habitudes. Modes of thinking are not 
always best represented in set moral discourses. They are much more faith- 
fully exhibited in dramatic reciprocations, where each speaker breathes those 
sentiments which, by recommending him to the good-will and favour of those 
whom he seeks to propitiate as his instruments or conciliate as his friends, are 
most likely to be in conformity to the established and favourite opinions of 
society at large. How accurate an historical inference might be drawn, for 
example, respecting the degraded rank held by the Grecian women in the 
social scale, were there no surviving monument of Grecian institutions or 
manners, but the passage in one of the plays of Euripides, in which Medea 
deplores the general lot of her sex ! 

y 00" ITT koci yvufcnv 

VvyettKig irfAiv AOXieirATCV (pvrov. 

TT^arcc iit V9r6gSo;^»i 

Uliny Ss 

Aficogrv.* 

She add.s, too, that it is a mere lottery whether lier husband turns out go^d: . 
or bad. Here we get a peep into the conjugal life of an Athenian, which 
throws no slight elucidation on his domestic habits. The nothingness of ti' 
female in the social .system, the entire absorption of her will in that of her 
lord, the inequality and severity of the law of divorce, in that singular cOrfi- 
mon-wealth, — arc here specifically enumerated in a record as durable, and at' 
least as unsuspected and genuine, as that of history itself. 

So also the reverence in which the Hindu females were held in those Unpol- 
luted times, of which the Toy-Cart appears so exact a mirror, would have' 
descended down to us in default of any other authentic organ of tradition 
than this very drama. What can prove more cleai ly the impenetrable reserve 
that separated the virtuous part of the sex from that less entitled to respect, 
the divinity in short that hedged a virtuous wOmnn, than the fact that to touch' 
the wife of another with the hem of the garment, was held to be equivalent to 
* or all that live and have intelligence. 

Most wretched is a woman's lot I for. flrstf 
She must have opulence enough to purchase 
The sovereign master of her destiny ; 

Nt)T will the law permit that wives should Iw 
Divorced at iheir o\f n suit. 
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''H«r»— wbo U’tbift? ^bi knowing her, I have degraded her bjf^ the ioiictf of 
Degraded! No«-exalted. 

.$he lopks like the waning moon, half hidden in clouds. Fie, iie, another’s 
wife I This is not e meet olject of my regards. 

• * ■ • 


Lady— f I knew you not— >and thus unvrittingly. 
Mistaking you for nny attendant, offered you 
Unmeet indignity. I bend my head 
In hope of your forgiveness. 


Descending still lower In the scale of domestic manners, we cgllect an insig- 
nificant fact, indeed, in the eyes of a philosophical investigator, hnt as a 
relique of social habits then prevalent by no means without its value. Radishes, 
now discarded from Hindu cookery, and in no esteem as a vegetable, were at 
that time eaten, as a relish, to excite thirst and improve the flavour of the 
liquor sold in the dram-shops of Hindustan : 


Samsthanika (with his stvard drawn). Stop, you vile vagabond, or off I take tliathead 
of thine, as they snap off the top of a red radish in a dram-shop. 


The radish has undergone a similar fate in our own couetry,being at present 
in little use amongst our condiments. In the time of JBSlizabetb, it was the 
sine qua non of a slight repast, and a circumstance beneadi the dignity of his- 
torical notice is thus preserved by Ben Jonson. Bobadil, w^o, like the Bobadils 
of our own day, had little or no money in his pocket,, proposes to Master 
Matthew an adjournment to a tavern for their morning’s lefreshment : 


Bob, What money ha* you about you, Master Matthew ? . 

Afat. Faith ! 1 ha* not past a two shillings or so. ' 

Bob. *Tis somewhat with the leost; but, come, we will Imvaabuncli of radish and 
salt, to taste our wine, and a pipe of tobacco to close tlie orifice qf the stomach. 

Instances might be multiplied, to shew that, not only the more refined and 
elevated class of moral sentiment is embalmed and perpetuated by the drama, 
bjCit that the less dignified features of national manners, which arc too slight and 
evanescent for regular history, arc brought down to a remote posterity, by 
most efficient organ of tradition. Viewed through this medium, the 
remaios of the Hindu theatre will be considered beyond all price, as a picture 
of a state of Hindu society, that has for nearly two thousand years ceased to 
exiit, and to which Hindu life, in its existing modes, exhibits scarcely the 
vi^ntest resemblance. 

V The second play, in Mr. Wilson’s collection is the Vikrami and Urvasi^ or 
* the Hero and the Nymph,’ by Kalidas, the author of Sakuniald, It is of 
the mythic or heroic class, like Sakuntald^ a royal demigod, and a nymph of 
more than mortal mould, being the chief personages in both ; the same vivacity 
of Ascription and tenderness of feeling are to be traced in each, but the story 
oC;^the Vikrami^ Mr. Wilson thinks, more skilfully woven than that of Saknn^ 
although he' observes that none of its characters is so interesting as that 
' heroine. They are written too in the same chaste style of compo- 

and are evidently the productions of a literary era anterior to the 
sounds and oAnslye conceits, which mark the degenerate taste of a 
slater period. It tells the story of the loves of Pururavas and Urvksi very dif- 
;fere^tly from the Purdnas, whence it Is to be inferred that the play preceded 
Ithose legends. Mr. Wilson, however, is not the first translator of this remark- 
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able wifAi edited with a German trahaliitioln by a scholar o^^eht 

Cflebrity, Hr. Lentz, of Berlin, about four yean aijov v 

^ question. The drama Opens with the forcible carry- 

ing away of Urvasi, one of the celestial nymphs, by the demon Kesl. Hbr 
sister-nymphs, in great affright, invoke Purhravas, who descends from heay^en 
to her rescue, lie brings her back to the nymphs, who, it seems, were unwil- 
ling to lose her, although they were not less than thirty-five millions in num- 
ber. The dialogue is exquisitely tender, as the English reader will perceive 
from the translation ; but in the original Sanscrit, its effect Is heightened by all 
the varied charms of versification peculiar to the poetry of that language. The 
restored nymph is overpowered with gratitude to her deliverer. Love follows, 
as a matter of course ; and a passage occurs that is nearly a counterpart to 
one of the same kind in Sakuntald. In that drama, the heroine, enamoured 
of the King, contrives, by one of those ruses which love is so ingenious in 
inventing, to be delayed by an accident, that she may have a few minutes more 
to see and converse with him. In the Sakuniald of Sir William Jones, it is as 
follows : 

Sak. My foot, O Antisuyd, is hurt by this pointed blade of Ciisa grass; — and now 
my vest is caught by a branch of the Curuvaca. Help me to disentangle myself, and 
support me. 

In the play now under our consideration, Urvasi, in like manner, loiters 
and pretends to be stopped : 

Urv. A moment pause ! Dear girl, this straggling vine 
Has caught my garment— ’help me to get loose. 

Chit. No easy task, I fear— you seem entangled 
Too fast to be set free. 

The similarity approaches to identity ; but were the question worth a debate, 
it does not necessarily confirm the supposition that both plays are by the 
same author. Dramatic writers may occasionally borrow from themselves,— 
and habitual modes of phraseology will often recur to them; — but to draw 
upon a former production for an incident, which, however simple, is by no 
means an unimportant one, would argue a barrenness of invention in a poet 
who had expended his whole life in the composition of only two dramas. Oil 
the other hand, contemporary writers arc found frequently to filch a trifling 
occurrence from each other, and later writers still more frequently from their 
predecessors. Nor is this all. Manava, the Vidiishaka, or confidential com* 
panion of the King, is but the shadow of IV^dheva in the Sakuniald, The 
latter thinks of eating, whilst Dushmanta is intent only on prosecuting his 
amour. His Jeremiades on this topic arc unceasing. He thus vents his grief^' 
at the bad fare of the forest : 

Mad. Are wc thirsty ? We have nothing to drink but the waters of the mountain, 
that taste of burned stones and mawkish leaves. Are we hungry ? We must devour 
lion venison, roasted to a stick. 

In the Urvasi^ M&nava utters nearly the same complaints : 

Ever since the king saw her, he has been out of his senses , 

He not only neglects the queen, but spoils my dinner. 

Urvasi, with a sister-nymph, conceals herself in mist to overhear the thought * 
uttered by the King in his solitary meditation. And this is done by the coQ- 
triviince, fkmiliar to the drama of every country, of being visible to the audience 
and invisible to the individuals on the stage, as the Ghost in Hamlet^ Banquo 
in Macbeth^ and Angelo. in the Virgin Martyr^ who repeatedly enter invisibles 
The wardrobe of our old comedians contained a robe to walk invisible, which 
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1;^ directions of ^rffod Mre these : “ covered with a throwfi^ 

^jyeiV’ according as the alternations of being vitfhia and intisl^e, . 
fa^ire. In his solitude, the King complains of her Mng cold 
i^:(Mless. She does not relish the imputation, and accordingly wrltia h t^ty : ^ 
to it on a bhdrga leaf, and lets it fall near the Vid6shaka, who picks It ufpj^ 
and shews it to the King to console him. The billet runs thus.: 

Thou wrongest me, lord, to think I do not feel 
Alike the pains iliat o*er thy bosom steal. 

Tlie breeze that softly floats through heavenly bowers. 

Reclined upon my couch of coral flowers, 

Sheds not on me its cool reviving breath. 

Rut blows the hot, the scorching gale of death; 

Overall myibrm the fevered venom flies. 

And each bright bud beneath me droops and dies. 

She now requests her companion to become visible to Pururavas, to give 
her time to summon courage to appear before him, apd at length entierd 
in her visible form, all three remaining in converse till the two nymphs receive 
a summons to the palace of the king of the air. Pururavas asks for the leaf> 
which the Vidushaka has lost, and after a fruitless search they retire. But the 
queen enters and finds the billet. The search for the leaf still continues, and 
as Pururavas is lamenting its loss, her majesty comes in and ofiers him the 
leaf. Overpowered by shame, he repentantly acknowledges his infidelity, but 
is indignantly repelled by her. 

Urvasi, to amuse the sage of Bharata, takes her part in a drama got up for 
his amusement, called ** Lakshmi’s choice of a Lord,” nml unluckily stumbles 
in her part ; for, being asked by her companion in the dialogue to whom her 
heart inclines, instead of replying to Purushottamu,” she exclaims “ toTfiru- 
ravas.” As, in Sakuntala, the sage denounces a curse oo her; — that, as she 
bad forgotten her part, so she should lose her divine knowledge. But Indrn, 
observing her standing apart, ashamed and disconsolate, thus mitigates the 
curse, observing that he, who engrossed her thoughts, had been his friend in 
peril, and aided him in his conflict with the demons : — 8he must accordingly 
repair to the monarch, and remain with him till he beholds the oflspring she 
shall bear him.” 

The entry of the king with a troop of female attendants is likely to startle 
an English reader ; but it was the ancient Hindu usage, according to Strabo : 

** Hegis corpus mvlieres cingunt^ ccc quoque de j^f^yentibus emptts regs^ custom 
diunl,** The queen requests an interview with her royal husband. Whilst the 
king and the Vidushaka wait for her, Urvasi descends in a car with her con*, 
fidential nymph, and enters invisibly ; but, overhearing his raptures, exclaims : 

** I need no more concealment,” and advances ; but, as the queen appears, 
she remains invisible, to overhear the conference, and is not a little jealous 
at lLhe marks of deference with which he listens to her. The queen goes 
tl^ugh a certain ceremonial called Argpa, and, addressing the moon, ex* 

; ^ms 

* - — hear and attest 
The sacred promise that 1 bear my husband. 

Whatever nymph attracts my lord’s regard, 

And shares with him the mutual bonds of love, 

1 treat henccfortli with kindness and complacency. 

The extravagance of his complimentary language to his wife is noticed by 
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Urvasl Sp' hb iTd^d' answers her with an aphorisA, which shews no ^lght 
kii^iedge^^f fdfir unhappy nature. “ True/* she says^ but S' " 

When the heart strays, tlio tongue is most profuse 
Of bland professions to the slighted wife. 

The' fie^ is worthy, and is in the manner of, Euripides. After the 
queeh*8 departure, his thoughts revert to Urvasi. 

- Would she were hcrQtai»and that the gentle music 
Of her rich anklets murmured in my cars; 

Or that her lotus hands, as wiUi light step 
She stole behind me, spread a tender veil 
Before my eyes. 

[ Urvasi advances behind him and covers his eyes with her hands* 
Urvasi breathes the full recognition of her love, and Pururavas is supremely 
blest. 

What Aristotle calls the or change of fortunes, occurs to Urvasi. 

Resigning for her blandishments the cares of state, the king repairs with her . 
to the woody recesses of Gandhamadana, one of the mountains bounding the ; 
Hindu world. In the midst of their dalliance, his eyes were attracted to a 
beauteous nynipli of the air frolicking along the banks of a cool stream, and 
Urvasi, who is made of most inflammable elements, was fired with rage and 
jealousy. Thus incensed, and her mind darkened with the curse of the sage, 
she forgot the prohibition that debars all female access to the hateful groves of 
Kartikeya* The penalty of her trespass was that of being transformed to a 
vine. The lamentations of the bereaved monarch in the original arc varied 
by the melody and grace of the gaudy and enamelled poetry of the East. The 
following passage, for tenderness and pathos, is scarcely equalled by anything 
iu Sophocles, the greatest master of lyric passion— 

Ah mo ! whatever 1 bcboltl but aggravates 
My woe. These bright and pendulous flowers 
Surcharged with dew, resemble those dear eyes 
Glistening with starting tears. How shall I learn 
' If she have passed this way ? The yielding soil 
Softened by showers perchance may have retained 
The delicate impression of her feet. 

There is some puerility in what follows : — he enquires of a peacock whether 
he has seen Urvasi ? No answer. Next of the koil (the Hindu cuckoo), who 
makes no other reply but that of a hop to a rosc-applc tree — with like success 
of the swan, the bee, the elephant — and, sinking with fatigue, of the river that 
ripples along, and the antelope that jumps onwards to join his mates. 

At last, he perceives the gem that was to dispel the charm — the gem worn on 
the feet of Gauri, the daughter of Hema. Admonished by a voice in the air — 
Take up the gem, my son. l^ct it adorn 
Thy hand, and thou wilt shortly cease to mourn 
Thy absent bride; — 

he puts it on his hand, and approaches a vine leafless and without grapes. As- 
similating the desolate and forlorn condition of the vine to his sorrowing fair* 
one, he presses it to his bosom, and it is instantly transformed to Urvasi. She 
urges him to return to his city and the duties of royalty ; but another mishafi 
takes place. A hawk flies away with the magic ruby of their re-union. It is 
soon recovered by the Chamberlain, who pierced the felon bird by a shaft shot 
from his bow. The shaft is inscribed, “ the arirow of the all-subduing Ayus, 
Asiai.Journ. N.S. VoL.ld. No.(>2, H 
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80 P of Urvasi and Piirnravas.** Having with some difficult}' reconciled td 
his mod that Urvasi could have produced a son, the boy is himself introduced 
by a ifemale attached to a hermitage, to whose secret care he had been entrusted ; 
and with a sublime disdain of all unity of time, he appears a fine chubby-faced 
fellow, with a bow in his hand, the very image of his royal father, and already 
trained to arms. But the immediate cause of his appearance is thus explained. 
He aimed a shaft against a hawk, and took his life— a deed of blood that ex-* 
eluded him from the sacred recesses of the hermit. But Urvasi is bound by the 
solemn injunction of the king of heaven (Indra), to return thither as soon as 
the monarch is blest with a sight of his offspring. Phriiravas, after the man- 
ner of many princes in India, wearied with power and agonized by the loss of 
Urvasi, resigns the throne to his son to mourn in the solitude of the forest. 
Nareda is deputed by Indra to dissolve the vow, and re-unite the king and his 
bride. Here ends the piece, though not without much celestial pomp and pa* 
geantry. 

Such is a slight sketch of the Hero and the Nymph.’’ If our incredulity 
is excited, it is not the incredulous hatred of Horace. No very violent demand 
is made upon our imagination, for the prodigies and puerilities of the Hindu 
roythos are here considerably softened down. The intercourse of heroes and 
goddesses is the familiar theme of our early studies, and the transformation of 
Urvasi into a vine finds abundant parallels in Ovid. Mr. Wilson remarks, that the 
super-human portion of the drama is elegant and picturesque, — and the group- 
ing of the nymphs upon the peaks of the Himalaya, or the descent of Nareda 
through the fields of ether, might be represented with as much beauty os faci- 
lity by the machinery of the theatres of Europe. There is also a peculiarity in 
the mythos of this drama, which identifies it with the dramatic compositions of 
antiquity. Trivial as incidents may appear, persons and events are subject to 
an awful control, whose interference invests them with a dignity superior to 
their natural level. Fate is the over ruling power*. The king and his nymphs, 
and even the sovereign of the gods himself, are subject to the inscrutal}le de- 
crees of destiny. 

After all, however, with innumerable beauties that shine through the denser 
medium of an English version, the drama is the freak of a wild, though not dis- 
ordered imagination. The descent of deitie.s, their intercourse with the heroic 
race of antiquity, in short, the glittering mythology of India, being once adopted 
into our faith — concessions wc spontaneously make to Dryden’s King Arthur^ 
and even to the grotesque burletta of MidaSy — the drama proceeds without un- 
necessary delays, and no prolixity at all, towards its catastrophe. The fancy 
that peopled every grove, every cavern, every fount, every hill and forest, with 
divinities — nay, made the air itself, and its unmeasured fields, the realms of 
thousands of sovereignties, and the abode of thousands of deities, could not fail 
of bodying forth the most picturesque forms, and shaping the most interesting 
incidents ; — and such imaginations, clad in the sparkling vesture of a truly poe- 
tical diction, must not be treated, even by the grave and austere, as devoid of all 
philosophical interest. In every period of high antiquity, the reminiscence as 
it were of a divine origin and a celestial descent, seems to have been impressed 
on the minds both of poets and philosophers. A conflict with the tame occur- 
rences of real life— a contemptuous disdain of its multifarious ills, and a hanker- 
ing after a state less spotted with the earth-born cares of the present, seems to 
have dictated many of the conceptions out of which sprung the national mytho- 
jUogics both of Hindustan and Greece. The dark and sullen superstitions of 
Egypt, however allied, bear no analogy, whatever the pride of hypoihcsis may 
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have alleged to the contrary, to the smiling systems of the former countries* 
crowned and garlanded with flowers, and shedding sweetness and fragrance 
from all its beauteous traditions. Man, though the Greek poet * gives him an 
instinctive aptitude for suffering r« even in his dreams, 

generally shadows forth pleasing and fascinating incidents to fill up their out- 
line. When he sleeps, he is busy in weaving new scenes of happiness, or id 
recalling and brightening old ones ; when be invents or creates os a poet, it is 
to clothe the darkened scenes of reality with an embroidered robe, pictured 
with all the aerial forms of cheerfulness and beauty that belong to a better state, 
aHer which he either aspires, or from which he imagines that he has fallen. 

The Uttara Rama Chcritray the drama which closes the first volume of Mr. 
Wilson’s collection, is also of the mythological kind. But the incidents being 
few, though not unconnected with each other, and being too abrupt, and too far 
separated by intervals of time and place, the interest of the story is impaired by 
the outrage upon dramatic as well as natural probability ; add to this, the want 
of action, and it is scarcely possible to suppose that defects so gross and glaring 
could be compensated by its beauties. Yet it has more pretension, Mr. Wilson 
remarks, to real pathos than any other specimen of the Hindu Theatre. The 
well-known fable of Rama, familiar to oriental students, forms its ground-work ; 
and the sorrows of Rama and Sita are pleasing and tender. But besides the 
happy expression of softer feelings, the play contains curious pictures of the 
heroic character, and the true spirit of chivalry shines in the encounter of the 
young princes; while the tranquil devotedness, with which Rama sacrifices his 
wife and domestic happiness to the prosperity of his subjects, is a worthy coun- 
terpart to the immolation of natural affections so terribly represented in the 
Agamemnon of the Greek stage. Undramatic as the piece may appear to us, it 
must have had a powerful effect on a Hindu audience. To a belief that verifies 
all objects, and gives to rivers and mountains divine forms and sentiments of 
nature, the representation of the Uttara Rama must have been awful and sub- 
lime. The lowest personages are spirits of the air, or of the forest, or of the 
flood, who mingle affectionately with demi-gods and deified sages. Earth, the 
common mother, and Ganga, the river of the three worlds, are introduced in 
person ; and the final re-union of Rama and his family is witnessed by the con- 
gregated deities of earth and heaven. 

As we have already hinted, the Specimens of the Hindu Theatre^ in its first 
edition, received an ample analysis at our hands ; we shall, therefore, say no more 
of this edition than that the translations have been carefully re-compared with 
the text, verified by other MSS. than those used by Mr. Wilson in the first 
edition ; and that it is a work which, when Hindu literature shall have taken that 
station in public esteem which it deserves, will tend materially to strengthen the 
firm basis which supports the reputation of Professor Wilson, as a profound 
Oriental scholar, an acute critic and a poet of no ordinary talent, — qualities 
seen too rarely in combination to expose their possessor to much risk of 
rivalry. 


* Mcnaiulvr. 
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BUDDHISM AND SHAMANISM. 

* BT PROFESSOR KRIJMANN. 

Of all the sects or religions of India, the one whose history we know with 
most exactness is that of the Baiiddhns or Buddhists* This doctrine, whose 
fame had been previously spread in China for some time, was, in A.D. 65, 
brought from India into the Kingdom of the Middle, by an embassy sent 
expressly for that purpose. In the course of a few centuries, the religion of 
Buddha made an extraordinary progress in the latter empire. Learned priests 
proceeded from India to China, and by order of the sovereign, whose successors 
on the throne became zealous partizans of this new creed, they translated the 
most important of the doctrinal works, as well as other books relative to the 
religion, into the language of the country. The Hindu priests took care to 
conform to the character of the Chinese. They were interrogated as to the 
year, the month, and the day, when the founder of their religion was born, 
who were his parents, and in what place they had lived. Comparing the re- 
plies of these priests, the Chinese obtained not only a minute account of the 
life of Shakya m6ni, supported by chronological data, but likewise partial 
notices of the history of such of his disciples as had occupied the highest sta- 
tion subsequent to him, and details respecting the composition of the principal 
documents relative to the doctrine of Buddha. All the contradictory traditions 
prevalent amongst other nations converted to Buddhism should give place to the 
deductions of the Chinese, which have been compiled with care and accuracy, 
and present no contradictions. 

Shakya was born at Kapilapura, a city situated upon tht Ganges, in 26^ 

N. lat. and 82® 4' long. W. of London, in the territory of Oude or Ayodhin, 
and now destroyed. The birth of Shakya took place on the 8th day of the 
4th Moon of the 26th year of Chaou-wang, of the Ctx>w dynasty, conse- 
quently in April or May of the year 1027 B.C.* He died at the age of 79. 
Sbkkya, having exhausted every species of science, received the name of 
Buddha, that is, the * sage’ or * enlightened.’ From hence, his followers have 
been termed Bauddhas, or Buddhists. Shakya did not restrict himself to 
purely speculative innovations and the abolition of sanguinary sacrifices ; be 
mmed, on the contrary, at the entire subversion of the edifice of castes, and 
consequently at reforming the social system of the Hindus. It appears, that 
at certain periods, his doctrine gained a vast number of adherents in India; 
this is attested by immense fragments of Buddhic sculpture, which still exist in 
some districts of the country. But, in the fifth and sixth ccuturies of our era, 
Brahmanism rose up against it in all its strength, and the Buddhists were cither 
exterminated by fire and sword, or banished from the country. At this period, 
the twenty-eighth Bauddha patriarch, named Bodhidiiarma, ‘ the law of wis- 
dom,’ emigrated from India to China, where he arrived A.D. 499. The per- 
secution of the Buddhists was so sanguinary in the country which gave them 
birth, that none are now to be found there, and even in the time of the Empe- 
ror Akbar, not a single follower of Buddha could be discovered in India. 

The Buddhists, however, spread themselves the more throughout other 
countries and the islands of Asia. The Brahmins would not receive any pro- 
selyte who had not previously belonged to a caste. Shakya, on the contrary, 
recommended it to his disciples, as the most essential of their duties, to preach 

• Seethe various dates assigned in different countries |for the birth of Buddha, AHat, Joum,. vol. 
zzlii. p. 782. 
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his doctrine to unbelievers* The religion of Buddha recognised no hereditary 
distinction amongst men ; it distributed them merely into enlightened, or be- 
lievers, end benighted, or unbelievers. It appears, also, that, in the first 
century after their founder’s demise, the disciples of Buddha dispersed them- 
selves every where, in order to illuminate^ with the doctrine of their master, 
minds which were plunged in darkness. According to the only relic of Hindu 
literature (history) which still subsists, the Chronicle of Cashmere, written in 
the sacred language of the Brahmins in the 150th year after the demise of 
Buddha, the new religion was introduced into Cashmere by a Boddhisatwa, 
that is, a person invested with the highest dignity in the Bauddha hierarchy. 
The third patriarch or superior of the Buddhic religion, who died B.C. 805, 
had already established a seat in the south-west part of the modern kingdom of 
Aflghanistan. Some leagues from the capital of the little horde of Yuei-she, 
or Getes, was a Bauddha tower, which was erected B.C. 292, and the nine- 
teenth patriarch of the Buddhists was born in the country of these Getes. In 
the year B.C. 121, a Chinese general gained a victory over the Huns. Amongst 
the spoils was found a large gilt statue, before which a king of the Huns was 
accustomed to sacrifice. Many Chinese writers think that this was an image of 
Buddha. It evidently results from all these facts, derived from Chinese autho- 
rities, that the doctrine of Buddha spread very early in the north of Hindustan 
and beyond the Himalaya mountains. Buddhism is probably equally ancient 
in middle Asia as in Ceylon and amongst the nations of the eastern peninsula 
in southern Asia. It was certainly preached earlier in certain countries of the 
north and north-east, in this part of the world, than in the islands of Java 
and Bali and in Japan, where the first indications of this creed occur about 
A.D. 552. The Tungooses and Mongols, who, appearing on a sudden nobody 
knew from whence, founded powerful states in northern Asia, which fell as 
rapidly as they rose, as soon as they returned to a nomadc life, retained only 
a few peculiarities of the system of Buddhism, which they mixed up with the 
superstitious usages they inherited from their forefathers. This is what is 
denominated Shamanism^ which many writers erroneously look upon as a dis- 
tinct religion. Shamanism is compounded of scraps of the Buddhism hereto- 
fore flourishing. The Bauddhas and the Jainas call every person who gives 
himself up to self-contemplation Srdmana,* a term which, in some dialects, is 
pronounced Samana. From this term comes the denomination of SamatucanSf 
used, by the ancients, and that of Shamanism amongst the nations in the north 
of Asia. From thence also is derived the Saminocodom of the Siamese : this 
term is composed of Samana and Gautama^ one of the names of Buddha, and 
signifies * the holy Gautama.’ 

Amongst other nations more happily organised. Buddhism maintains itself in 
its entire purity, without any adulteration. Nevertheless, it could not escape 
the lot of all religions, and is split into four sects. Thirty-three patriarchs, 
succeeding in regular order, governed the Bauddhic community for a period of 
1663 years. After the death of the thirty-third patriarch, which took place in 
A.D. 713, there was no person deemed worthy to be at the head of the religion. 
Consequently, throughout all the countries whither the doctrine of Buddha 
had penetrated, particular chiefs appeared. The body of priests and monks 
wanted a superior, and hierarchical institutions were the consequence. The 
ecclesiastics, heretofore subject to the temporal power, dexterously availing 
themselves of the circumstance, succeeded, in Tangoot, Tibet, and certain 
districts of Mongolia, in gradually rendering themselves independent, and 
♦ Sc« a review of the Profcisor’s Catechitm of tht Shamans, in our sixth vol., p. 26t>. 
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becoming the sovereigns oF the country and people. The bdief in the metemp* 
sychosis, or transmigration of souls, which is the principle of Buddhism, as 
well as of most of the religions of India, was employed in furtherance of this 
design : powerful men were represented as being the incarnation of a deity or 
holy personage defunct, who re-appeared incessantly, so as to reign as an inde- 
pendent prince. . This was the origin of the Dalai-lama at Hlassa, of the other 
ecclesiastical sovereign at Teshoo-lomboo, and of several other priests reign- 
ing amongst the Tibetans and Mongols. 

. Of all the creeds upon the earth. Buddhism reckons the greatest number of 
votaries. They probably exceed the prodigious amount of two hundred and 


sixty millions. The following table proves this : — 

In China 200,000,000 

Maiiflchoos and Mongols in Asia and Europe 5,400,000 

Empire of Japan and Licw>khicw Archipelago 25,000,000 

Tibet and Boutan 6,000,000 

Corea 5,000,000 

Eastern Peninsula of South Asia 25,000,000 

Ceylon 600,000 

Nepal 2,000,000 


Total 269,000,000 


• Although the Bauddhas reject the Vedas and possess many sacred books, 
which are divided into twelve classes, yet the rules of conduct of a true prose- 
lyte of Buddha do not essentially differ from those of a disciple of the Vedas. 
The duties of a Buddhist ecclesiastic are almost identical with those of a Braii- 
machara, or learned disciple of the VMas, during the time the latter is devoted 
to a life of contemplation. The following arc the tea commandments of 
Buddhism, according to the order in which they stand in the catechism of the 
creed 

Kill no living thing. 

Do not steal. 

Commit no immodest act. 

Tell no lie or untruth. 

Drink no spirituous liquor. 

The laity are bound to observe these laws as well as the ecclesiastics ; the 
following concern the Buddhic clergy alone. They must not 

Anoint either the bead or boily ; 

Nor be present at any song or theatrical cxliibilion ; 

Nor sleep on a wide and loflty bed ; 

Nor eat but once a day, and before noon ; 

Nor possess any property. 

The higher the station of a Buddhist ecclesiastic, the more numerous and 
restrictive are the rules of conduct he has to observe.* 

• Extract from an article by Professor Neumann of Munich, on the Nations and Literature of the 
East, in tbeJow7'n. Jsiatique for August. 
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THE RAMOOSSIES.* 

There arc many predatory tribes, in the immense territory of Hindustani 
concerning whose language, customs, superstitions, and origin, little or 
notlung is known. Of the Bheels, various, and in many instances contra- 
dictory, accounts have been written. These tribes, under the several 
classes of Bheels, Kolis, and liamoossies, have, from time to time, made 
their appearance in the character of avowed adversaries to the British 
authority, the Ramoossies having recently come into hostile collision with it, 
and with no contemptible display of numbers and discipline. Captain 
Mackintosh, having been for several months employed in suppressing their 
hostile incursions, particularly in the country around Poonah, was induced 
to study with great assiduity the character o^ this singular people, by no 
means formidable in respect of numerical strength, but under the guidance 
of their Naiks, and of Ooiniah Naik especially, supplying theAveakness of 
numbers by unity of purpose and sudden and vigorous eflbrts. In addition 
to what may be called his personal contact with the Ramoossies, his official 
station at Ahmednugger, and the ready assistance of the Rajah of Satara, 
gave him ample opportunities of continuing his researches, by collecting 
information respecting their language and customs, which, it must be re- 
marked, bear little or no affinity to those of any other predatory tribe in the 
Dekhan or the Peninsula in general. 

The origin of the designation of this tribe is involved in obscurity, nor is 
it much elucidated by the author's attempts to explore it. They have fre- 
quently been confounded with the Berrurs or Berdurs, but they ore at 
present, and for ages have been, a distinct people ; for, upon consulting the 
aged persons of the Ramoossies and Berdurs, they mutually disclaimed the 
notion of a common descent. Like other tribes or castes, however, they 
appear to be divided into two families, the Chowan and the Jadoo, They 
are each equally scrupulous never to marry within the same kool (family) 
as themselves. The different families, therefore, of the Chowan, or higher 
stock, considering themselves descended from the same parents, never enter 
into matrimonial unions with each other. The same rule is obligatory also 
on the Jadoo, or lower branch. But the Chowan is deemed the purest 
family of the Ramoossies. On all occasions, therefore, the Chowan Naik 
takes precedence; and in adjusting matters of moment, the presence of a 
Chowan chief is indispensable. The numbers of the tribe are few and 
apparently disproportionate to the terror they have excited, and the pre- 
parations made to quell them. In the Satara territory, they are com- 
puted at 3,011, at 1,919 in the Poonah district, and 573 in the collector- 
ship of Ahmednugger. They are in greater numbers in the Kuttow country, 
than in any other ; the Ramoossies in that district, above the age of sixteen, 
being 1,003. Lately, however, they have spread themselves along the 
southern bank of the Ncera,t and have even crossed that river into the 

« Account of the Origin and Present Condition of the tribe of Ramoossies^ Including the Life of the 
ChleC Oomiah Naik. By Captain iUsxANO£R MACKUVTOSBt 27tb Rcgt. Madras .Army. Bombay 1833» 

t 9w Walket'i latest Map. 
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Psoonab^l^ry. Their daring occupation of the Poorunder hilfs, and 
their mo^elmt across the Beemo^ towards the Godavery to Siiinura and 
Nassic, are events of yesterday. So that altogether they are computed Ly 
Captain Mackintosh not to exceed in their aggregate amount, including 
women and children^ 13,000. 

The language of the Ranioossies is an obscure question. Much of the 
original tongue has been lost by their incorporation with the Mahrattas, for' 
it is seldom used, except as watch-words, in the ordinary business of plun- 
der, to prevent their intentions and plans from being divulged. Many of 
the words, of which the author presents us with a vocabulary, concise even 
to sterility, arc evidently Telugu, and the plural number is used inter- 
fshangcably with the singular. Thus, an old man, in both dialects, is 
moodor ; a woman, artooV: a thief, mootch ; a robbery, durrorah ; 
water^ neerlh; milk, pally which is also Canaresc ; horse, goorum; 
fire, seelh. Set a thief to catch a thief,*" is a maxim of established 
policy. Their highway robberies by day, their burglaries by night, all 
effected with the utmost dexterity and skill, suggested to the native inha- 
bitants, within the reach of their depredations, the expedient of employing 
some of them as a preventive police, and the same system has been found 
necessary to the present day. This led to the institution of the village 
Ruckwalladar and Jaglah (guardian or watchman), oflices which, in the 
course of time, like other village-functions among the Hindus, became 
hereditary; some of them being compensated by a portion of land rent-free, 
others by annual salaries arising from an extra- cess levied on the villages; 
again, in some places, they receive only what is termed the Balottah 
allowance, on the same footing as the members of the higluT classes of the 
twelve Balottadars. Besides this, they receive a |)er(|uisite called the Ittll 
cha pystty — a fee from travellers and merchants for the halt or resting- 
place ; the Ramoossie undertaking, on his part, to profect their persons and 
property during their stay — a fee w'hich averages four annas for every lUO 
bullocks. If a bullock is lost, the Ramoossie is bound to recover it, or to 
make its loss good. A traveller witli one liorsc, only halting at a village, 
gives him only a pyce, or cake of bread, for the protection of the night. Jt 
is a matter of regret that many European travellers have resisted payment 
of this reasonable perquisite as extortionate. Recently, liowevcr, to render 
the protective police thus constituted more cfliciciit in the Poonali district. 
Government has settled lands of the yearly value of 9,000 rupees on the 
Ramoossie Ruckwalladars. 

In cases wherein the Ramoossies hold freehold lands, they generally get 
a koomhy (farmer) to assist in the cultivation, making a division of the 
produce according to the bullocks employed, or other services. Generally, 
the koomby hands over half the produce to his Ramoossie landlord, after 
deducting the expenses of tillage. But to a thorough-bred Ramoossie, the 
peaceful pursuits of rural life are seldom agreeable. His readiest mode of 
^’aising supplies is by helping himself — alieno vivUur nummo. There is a 
fascination which a radp people are unable to resist, by reason of the 
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fluctuating and uncertain gains of a life of plunder. Captaiit Mackintosh 
imparts much curious information respecting the Ramoossie RWkwalladars, ' 
and the strong obligation imposed on them^ of discovering on all occasions 
the perpetrators of a robbery, 

Should the watchman have failed in seizing the robber, he engages to make 
good the loss in fifteen days or a month — ^but if it be discovered that a number 
of persons were concerned, the Ruckwalladar proceeds in pursuit of them 
early in the morning, tracing them by their footmarks. Taking a twig of a tree, 
cut to the size of one of the foot-marks, fur a measure, he takes the lead of the 
villagers, following the track in a satisfactory manner into the boundary of the. 
next village, to which the villagers are bound to repair. These for their own 
satisfaction trace back the footmarks for a short distance into the adjoining 
fields, and on their return, the different measures used for measuring the foot- 
marks are carefully handed over to them, and in this way it is followed up 
from village to village : a Ramoossie continuing with the parties from the first ’ 
village, until the robbers are detected or the property found, or all hopes of 
success vanish. 

If a difference of opinion arises between the inhabitants of two contiguous 
villages respecting the track of the robbers, it is referred to arbitration, when 
it is generally arranged that both villages should contribute equally to reimburse 
tlie owners of the lost property. In fact, he is well aware of the necessity of 
exerting his influence and authority to evade the consequence of the respon- 
sibility that was cast upon him. 

The word Durrorah means a nocturnal attack by a body of armed men 
on a house or tent, for the sake of plunder. He who heads a Durrorah is 
always a Naik, or person of high consideration in the tribe. To gain 
correct intelligence respecting the property marked for plunder, the Naik 
himself not unfrequcntly prowls about in the garb of a poor wanny (shop- 
keeper), or of a Brahmin, to pick up such information as be can without 
incurring suspicion. Frequently, he puts on the garb of a devotee, a 
Goosyne or Waggiahy and should he find that it will take many days to 
obtain the information lie requires, he pretends sickness or lameness, as an 
excuse for remaining near the place. Spies of tliis kind are someliines so 
succe.ssfu1, that they obtain a complete inventory of the property, and com- 
municate to the leader of the enterprise a minute description and survey ol 
the house itself — for if it is a strong building, witli a large gate-way, the 
wicket is generally kept open or insecurely closed, which affords them an 
opportunity to rush into the interior. The gang varies from ten to thirty, 
and each swears to the Naik a solemn oath of secrecy, and not to conceal 
or abstract any part of the property, till it is distributed by the Naik 
according to strict usage in those cases. And hero it may not be irre- 
levant to describe the Ramoossie oath. 

The Ramoosics swear by the Bel Biindar. The Bel (Craiavn refigiosa) is a 
tree that grows to a great height. It is sacred to Mahadeva in the same manner 
that the toolsay shrub {ocimum sanctuni) is dedicated to Vi.shnii. A few of 
its leaves are mixed with the turmeric powder which had been placed oa the 
Ling, whom they worship. Then taking a .small quantity between the fingers 
of the right hand, they repeat the oath mingled with imprecations in case of 
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failure. ' HhteLth en cast a little the powder into their mouths, and rub a 
quantity their foreheads* 

On their marauding expeditions, they travel in tlic night, sleeping in the 
day-time in a solitary jungle or ravine, and moving onwards in the evening. 
When pursued, they tlirow themselves with great dexterity into a bush or 
prickly-pear tree. The Rainoossie generally buries stolen treasure in some 
secret spot. He puts great faith in fate or destiny, called Kuppaii, or 
Niiseeb, He Kves in little or no fear of law or punishment, calculating on 
tlie numerous chances in his favour, and the probability of liis evading con- 
viction by suborned perjury. At the worst, he enjoys tolerable quarters in 
gaol, for it is a common remark that few of the indigent classes are sp well 
fed asthe’governraent prisoners ; nor is the spirit of revenge without its effect 
iW enabling them to support their imprisonment. I'hey look forward to the 
day of retribution on their enemies ivith the greatest anxiety. 

The religion of a race who, without some violation of language, can 
scarely be said to have any religion at all, must be necessarily a doubtful 
subject. They worship principally an incarnation of Mahadeva, who is 
represented by the Lingam^ or phallic emblem of Greece and Egypt. He 
is called Khandohar, who is also their Mercury, or god of robbers. The 
first Mulhar Row' Holkar expended large sums in improving his temple, 
and repairing the tank attached to it. The Ramooasies, both men and 
women, submit to the expiatory pcnancc of the BAttggaar, or swing, when 
the penitent is raised to a great height and swings round a pole erected in 
front of the temple, suspended by a hook piercing the skin and sinews of 
the back. They have amongst them an inconsiderable number 'of the 
followers of Rama, and these abstain from animal food. If any thing 
could shew emphatically the debasing nature of superstition in general, we 
might point* to the crusaders of modern history, who, w'ith hands steaming 
w'itli gore, and swords reeking wdth blood, turned to the altars of Christ, to 
invoke his blessing and pardon of their sins. In like manner, the Ha- 
moossies, engaged in their work of plunder and even of murder, w'hen the 
house is strong or when they expect resistance, invoke the tutelary goddess 
of the place with repeated obeisances to favour the enterprise, and enable 
them to obtain the means of subsistence and comfort for 1 heir families; and 
one of the party having taken off his turban, it is cut into three, five, or 
seven pieces (for there is in all superstitions a singular faith in odd num- 
bers), which arc so tw'istcd, that, being moistened with ghee, tlicy serve 
the purpose of torclies. Why did not Captain Mackintosh trace the 
analogies subsisting between the general superstition of Hindustan, and 
that of the Rainoossies ? The tribe, indeed, is illiterate and uneducated ; 
but the heroes and demigods of the Purdnas must have been impressed on 
their memories by the recitation of itinerant story-tellers, and the expounders 
of Hindu legends, who travel through every village of the peninsula. 

The author minutely details the proceedings of the Ramoossies who occu- 
pied the fort of Poorunder. I'hcir object was to keep tlio fort as a strong- 

* See the fine passiaRc in Hume's History of Enf^land, vol. i. 
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hold, that they might render themselves independent of the^^wa. The 
enormities committed by the tribe in the city of Poonah anoV surrounding 
villages, and the failure of all attempts to take the place, induced Bajce 
Row to apply to our resident at Poonah for a detachment of the subsidiary 
force to aid his own troops in the expulsion of the rebel Naiks who held the 
fortress. The garrison was summoned to surrender the fort to the Peishwa, 
and, seeing the storm impending over their heads, the Rainoossies thought 
it prudent to obey tlic summons, and the place was evacuated, the Peishwah 
ordering all who wore engaged in acts of resistance to quit the district, and 
alienating all the lands, rights, and dues, enjoyed by the Ramoossics and 
Koolics in the Poorundcr fort and the adjacent country. Ragoo, the 
cousin of Ooiniah, a chiertain whose memoirs occupy a considerable space 
in Cnpt. Mackintosh’s narrJitivc, proceeded to the shrine of the god 
Kidary, and taking off his turban, tied a kerchief round his head, vowing 
that he would never wear a turban, till he and his tribe Avorc restored to 
their ancient and ancestral rights, and then with Ooniiah and many other 
Poorunder Ramoossics, proceeded eastward. Ragoo and his son were 
kilh'd in 18 Jo, in a skiriuish with a detail of the Xizam’s troops. Oomiali, 
to whom the fulfilment of Ragoo’s vow descended, threw away his turban 
in like niaiiner. The forfeiled lands Avere restored to them in 1818, when 
liajoc Roav became involved in hostilities Avith the British government. 

'I’lic suhsequent history of tlic Ramoossics is a monotonous detail of depre- 
dations and outrages committed Avith remorseless cruelty, comprised in the 
biographical sketch of Oomiah. 'Phe lucidus ordo ” is not one of the 
merits of Capt. Mackintosh’s book. Hence we are coinpellod to refer our 
readers to the Avork itself (though, aa'c believe, there are but two copies in 
England) for a long and tedious account of the marriage-rites of the 
Ramoossics, the closest abridgment of it being incompatible Avith the 
limits assigned us But, Avilh many features of dissimilarity, they resemble 
the ceremonies observed on like occasions by the other castes of India. It 
may be sufllcient to observe that every marriage-ceremony is regulated- by 
their system of judicial astrology, and perhaps there never existed, in the 
grossest condition of our nature, a more execrable collection of puerilities, 
to debase and enslave a barbarous nation. It occupies forty-two large 
pages, closely printed in a very small type. Indeed, the entire Avork, pub- 
lished by an ISnglish bookseller, and issuing from an English press, Avonid 
occupy three octavo volumes ! 'Phe notes, too, for AA^ant of a properly ar- 
ranged text, fill no inconsiderable space in the book. 

Oomiali returned to Poorunder a year before hostilities broke out between 
the Maliratta states and the British government. He Avas AA'oefully given to 
dram-drinking, but receiving in a drunken quarrel an admonitory blow on 
the head, Avhich left him in a state from Avhich he did not recover for some 
Aveeks, it produced a salutary change in his habits. From that time he ab- 
stained from spirituous liquors altogether. 

Ooiniah’s depredations Avere frequently detected, and on different occa- 
sions he underwent some months* imprisonment. He rescued from a Aveak 
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escort of peons his friend Suttoo, who had committed a horrid murder, and 
also his brotnVAmrootah from the police naik, having cut him down with 
a sabre. They were now in every respect outlaws, and resolved to link 
their fortunes with Suttoo, and in 1823 their party consisted of nine or ten 
Ramoossies, which was gradually encreased to thirty. Having obtained 
^rrect information of the amount of cash in the government treasury at 
Bamborrdy (a village opposite on the south side to Poonah), Suttoo des- 
patched (24th February 1824) thirty men to carry it off. The place where 
the money was kept was a square building with a wall fourteen feet high on 
one side. Two of them scaled the wall, and descending into the court, ctit 
down the sentry, and opened the gate for the rest of the gang. In this 
expedition, they carried off 0,200 rupees. The largest share fell to the lot 
of Oomiab. On the death of Suttoo, in 1825, Oomiah became the Naik, 
and the gang not long afterwards plundered a Brahmin banker on his way 
to Poonah of a large sum, defying the power and exertions of the police. 
The successful career of plunder continued several years, and it was at 
length checked only by a strong military detachment. Ultimately, the usual 
turn of fortune took place. Oomiah was betrayed and deserted, and the 
crisis of his destiny arrived. He was tried at Poonah before the judge of 
circuit, found guilty, and hanged on the 3d of February 1832. 

Those who take an interest in the fates of such adventurers, may be in- 
terested in Capt. Mackintosh’s long and almost interminable biography of 
Oomiah. It far exceeds the space of which we can av^ ourselves to pre- 
sent the slightest sketch of the successive enterprises and vicissitudes of 
fortime that constitute his history. We have contented ourselves with 
giving our readers all the important information we could collect from 
this work respecting a tribe so little known as the Ramoossies. But 
we are constrained reluctantly to remark, that the work is unnecessarily 
prolix: this i.s, however, no abatement to the praise justly earned by the 
author for his indefatigable re.searches into the character and history of a 
tribe, who have so long kept life and property in that part of the Dekhan in 
the most perilous and unsettled state. 


ORTHOGRAPHY OF INDIAN WORDS. 

It would appear that they who first had occasion to write in English the 
names or words of the East, bethought themselves of the sounds in that lan- 
guage which came nearest to those they desired to represent, and spelled the 
words accordingly : thus sipahee was very generally spelt seapoy^ doubtless 
from the similarity of its sound to the well known teapoy ; and in the 
jargon of the day, Surajood^doula was corrupted into Sir Roger Dowler^ and 
Allahabad became known as the Isle of Batts, Many absurdities of this de- 
scription might be pointed out were it our object to seek them : even Go- 
vernor Holwell, though himself a Bengalee scholar, has in his printed tracts, 
Moration^ Shaw Zadda — Genana — Patsha — Shaw Allim — Phirmaund — 
Metre (for Mitur\ &c, &c. He has also Sou Raja Dowla which is nearly as 
ridicutous as the English knighthood of that Nuwab. 
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Since the paper on the Allahabad Inscription was put to press, we have 
received the June number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which contains a valuable paper read before the society, on the restoration of 
the inscription (No. 2), partly translated by Captain Troyer, by the Rev. Dr, 
Mill, Principal of Bishop’s College, accompanied by a copy of what is left 
of the inscription on the column, in the ordinary Devanagari character, with 
an interlinear Latin translation. 

Dr. Mill remarks that Madha Rao’s transcript exhibits such letters only of 
the pillar in Devanagari as were capable of tolerably certain identification with* 
those found on monuments already decyphered, leaving frequent and consi- 
derable intervals ; so that, except in lines twenty-five and twenty-six, where 
the princcs’s genealogy occurred, the translation (as we remarked) contains 
nothing like a connected sentence. 

** A cursory inspection of the transcript and the version,” observes Dr. 
Mill, ** convinced me that, where so much was done, more might be certainly 
attained. To those acquainted with the art of deciphering unknown arbitrary 
characters in any known language, it is needless to remark that the clear pos- 
sesssion of a key to two or three common letters, necessarily draws after it 
the discovery of all the rest : and that where the further progress of discovery 
is really barred, it is an infallible proof of some error in the previous assump- 
tion. No such error was suspected here, (except in some comparatively in- 
considerable instances, which may be seen by any one that will take the trou- 
ble of comparing the two transcripts together) ; and therefore nothing could 
impede the progress to deciphering the inscription as far as it remained— pro- 
vided only the language in which it was written were sufficiently known to us. 

** Now that this language was the well-known classical Sanscrit — the language 
of Menu’s Institutes, the Puranas, the Kavyas, &c., — admits of no reasonable 
doubt. The supposition of its being any older Sanscrit, resembling that of 
the Vedas, to the understanding of which a bhashya or gloss is all but indis- 
pensable, is rendered extremely improbable by the apparent date of the mo- 
numents on which inscriptions of the same character appear. The style of 
the Gya inscription, so satisfactorily deciphered by Sir Charles Wilkins, in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches^ and the metre in which it is composed, 
the Sardula^vikridita (which, like all other lyrical measures of that kind oc- 
curring in the Hindu drama and elsewhere, belongs to a ])criod in the history 
of the language long posterior to that of the great sacred epics, the Rdmayana 
and Mahabharata, by which the present classical Sanscrit was fixed), would 
alone be sufficient to remove such a supposition. 

With this conviction, I determined to subject the Allahabad inscription to 
a close critical examination ; discarding, in the first instance, all reference to* 
other interpretations of the inscription itself, and proceeding only upon the 
indubitably deciphered letters of the above-mentioned Gya inscription, or' 
rather of that portion of it, of which Lieutenant Burt has now given us a 
far better fac-simile than what is contained in the Society’s first volume. Ap- 
plying this to his excellent copy of the Allahabad pillar, though at first the 
limits of discovery appeared no wider, and indeed much narrower, than in 
what has already been presented to the society, yet by carrying on the results 
of what was thus ascertained, wherever any glimpses of decided meaning 
appeared, to the investigation of characters before unknown, and testing the 
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Gonjectulreft tlms made by other places— the usual result of such inquiries dis- 
played itself!#What was at first mere assumption, turned to probability, and 
then to certainty : and such places as thejuxta-position of the names of known 
countries in line 19, but above all, the short clause in line 27, on which the 
rest of the inscription hangs — {xavuhhum hahur ayam ttffhriias stamhhas^ * of 
this Sun-born king this lofty pillar is the arm *) — occurring as they did to me, 
not as the basis of conjecture, but as the unexpected results of inferences 
from other probable assumptions, — removed all possibility of doubt. And 
notwithstanding the turgid character of the composition, and the enormous 
length of the epithets affixed to this child of the Sun,” — consisting often of 
more than twenty-five words, and iilliiig the whole line— the meaning is suffi- 
ciently connected and definite in this, which is the greatest part of the inscrip- 
tion, to remove all doubt of the accuracy with which Devanagari letters arc 
assigned to the several characters/* In one only of the regal proper names, 
that of the king’s grandfather Ghatotkacha, docs my reading differ from Caf)- 
tain Troycr’s : and it is observable that this is also the name of a son of the 
Pandava hero Bhima Sena, brother of Yudhisthirn and Aijiina in the Mahab- 
haratOy and might perhaps have ^iven rise to the popular appellation of this 
pillar in Hindustan, ^ the staff of Bhima Sen.’ 

The test arising from ilvjinite and continuous meaning apjilies of course 
only to those parts where the inscription is itself complete, and clear of all 
considerable interruption, viz. all from the 14th to the 29th lines inclusive, 
(for the 30th is separate from the rest, and appears broken off like the earlier 
lines), perhaps also the 2d and 3d, which, though short, seem to me to be 
very nearly complete. But even in the other lines, the words and the co 7 m- 
pounds are intelligible : and, if we except the 1st, and the end of the 6ih, 
lines (the first containing but nine insulated letters, and the last breaking off 
in the midst of a compound, leaving the preceding words in that compound 
uncertain as to their bearing) — the separate clauses may be pretty well traced, 
though their import in the sentence is lost. In all these, lacunse of various 
lengths occur in the pillar, which I have scrupulously filled up with precisely 
the same number of letters as are designated hy Lieutenant Burt for the 
several intervals. It is not by any means intended to ascribe to these added 
letters of my own (except when the interval is very small, as in line 24) the 
same degree of accuracy which I should be di.-posed to claim for all, with one 
or two exceptions only, of the transcribed letters : for the most part they 
merely indicate the probable (and in some cases of very marked meaning, as 
in Hue 28, the certain) equivalents of the letters that formerly occupied the 
same spaces. Where lacunaES occur at the end of a line, 1 had no such consi- 
deration to guide me : here, as in lines 18 and 26, it was merely my object to 
close the imperfect compound hy as few letters as would serve the purpose of 
expressing the evident meaning. In the earlier lines, the idea of completing 
the sentence by such means was out of the question. 

In these conjectural supplements, as well as for ascertaining the true 
transcript of letters in doubtful cases, the discovery of a lyric measurcy like 
that of the Gya inscription, in which the succession of long and short sylla- 

* In one instance 1 was assisted to the meaning of an iU-defined letter resembling a in the accurate 

fac-simlle, by the partial specimen of the Inscriptions on the pillar given in the 7th volume of As. Res, 
(Plate xiv.) which, though very inferior in accuracy to Lieutenant Burt’s, yet having been taken at a 
time when the pillar had not been so much defaced as at present, may be conceived to cnnvtry some 

characters more perfectly. The character was there distinctly, and as this happily made sense of 

what was before uninlclllgiblc, its accuracy could not be gi^tioncd. 
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bles is determined by invariable rule, would have been a most valuable assist- 
ance. But not merely is such measure as this iindiscoverable l^ the> greater 
part of the inscription — but every rhythm whatever (including the freer mea- 
sures of the Arj/a genus, or the loose Anustup of Valmiki) is equally absent 
from it — as an examination of all the complete lines from the 14lh downward, 
will evidently show.^ Some of the incomplete lines have indeed a deceitful 
resemblance to metre — the 4th line to the Sardula^vilcridtta (the measure of 
the Gya inscription), and the 12th to a yet longer lyric measure of twenty-one 
syllables, called Srng^ard: but in each of these cases, the application 
of the prosodiacal rule is forbidden'l* by some one or more syllables in the line, 
whose reading cannot be mistaken. The only genuine appearance of metre 
that the closest examination could detect is in the 8th and !)tii lines, which arc 
proved by the undeviating regularity of all the syllables, as far as they can be 
traced on the pillar, to form together a stanza of the measure called Man- 
dakrantd (the same in which Culidasa*s beautiful poem, the Cloud Messenger, 
is composed), one of very frequent occurrence in the lyric poetry of the Hin- 
dus. In this measure, each of the four pddas or versicles, which compose the 
stanza, consists of two spondees, a proccleusmatic, and three bacchii, having 
ihe ctBsura after the tenth syllabic; thus: 

Accordingly, in the additions necessary for these two lines, I have taken care 
not only to preserve the measure, but to expand them so as to complete the 
hemistich in each case. But this slight and solitary advance beyond the usual 
necessary addition of letters is made more to indicate the prosody of the pre- 
ceding syllables, and to mark precisely the certain length of the line in these 
places, than with any pretence of supplying the very words that are effaced. 
The real termination of these lines, as of the fourth and others, if found, 
would clear up the obscurity that now necessarily attaches to all the early part 
of the inscription, and on which it would be now vain to oiler any conjecture. 

To the Devanagari transcript is annexed a close intcriineary version, in 
the only language (one excepted) whose freedom of collocation and general 
analogy to Sanscrit made it available for this purpose — distinguishing always 
by brackets the version of the intercalated or added syllables, the necessity of 
which will thus be often apparent to the Western reader. I have now to sub- 
join a somewhat looser version in English — to w hich I would prefix merely the 
following brief analysis of the inscription : — 

Tine 1. Uiiititclligilile, and most probably uiieonnccted w'ith wliut follows. 

2, 3. Invocation in behalf of the sculptor and blackener of the letters of the in- 

scription. 

4 — 12. Various descriptions, at first dependent on the relative yus, yasya (who and 
wrbose), but afterw^ards governed by the antecedent personal pronoun sa 
(be), all of which evidently relate to the same person, and that the kiiig~- 
but which, from the incompleteness of the lines, and the absence of verbs 
governing the principal substantives, cannot be traced in their conjunct 
meaning as one sentence, which it is evident they must have composed. 
13—27. Panegyrical descriptions of the same king in the genitive case (connected at 
first with the nominatives of line 13, hut afterwards evidently with the Pil- 
lar* Ann at the conclusion), viz. Siiinudra-GupUi, son of Chandra- Gupta, 
of the Solar race, all sufiicieritly perfect and intelligible. 

28. Comparison of the king’s glory to the sacred water of the netliemmost 
Ganges in the Mahiibharata. 

* The apparent rhyme observed by Lieut. Burt, i.s merely fhe genitive termination naya at the end of 
each huge compound epithet, jigreciiig with the *• Sun-lx>m Kiiig”alM)ve-mentlone«i. 

t The name kavj/tnn applied by llie author liiuisell’. in Iine:?it, to his inscrijdiou, will apply to umnC' 
tiic.il poetry, as well as to that whieh has ll^advaiit:i;>M«f pvos»i.ly. 
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•IS8, 29. Name and description of the self-satisfied aiitiior of this panegyric (wliose 
Jntellefct, as he tells us lumself, vras utterly subverted by Ids intimacy with 
the great king, when he ventured on this composition}, concluding with a 
salutation to the Deity. 

Then, after a very wide space, comes— 

SO. A compliment, somewhat obscure and imperfect, to the author's immediate 
superior' and patron. 

Translation. 

1. The jackal [left the li]ear in the forest, (?) 

2. This goodly s[ign] of one endued by nature with a mind of fire having been, for 
the conveyance of his commands, covered over with ink ; may the ma[kcr also] 
fixed [as the letters themselves by the durability and immortality of the monu- 
ment he has raised, viz.'\ 

3. The [king's] dependant Vitka, having formed these [letters] for the love of the 
multiplied virtues of the son of the bow-armed Siva [riz, Ganesa patron of let- 
ters], enjoy in Heaven, even in the city of Vedhas [Brahma] himself, the royal 
glory of eminent poetical dignity ! 

4^. He who while worthy of eulogy, yet by means of informers, whose character is 
much to be concealed, men whose hair is diminished hy being often pulled, was 
entangled and impeded hy the pride of men of obscure family, a lioury-hea<lcd 
counsellor being - - - -- -- -- -- -- -- - - - - . 

5. He who was distinguished in letters, even by the able ontologist Chaxas, called 
familiarly the talking Guru, with the honourable appellation of one in whom all 
[admirable qualities] arc united. - . - -- -- -- -- 

6- By this [excellent Guru] resembling those [true sages] who arc utterly alien from 
all delight in selfish worldly occupations, - - 

7. He, having been inflamed with warlike prowess, before whom prostration being 
made even by the enemies' forces, the conjoined buttle strife of armies disap- 
peared, 

8. Whose mother-in-law,* formerly proud and addicted to high minded oppressions 

perpetually, having been by his own arm suMued with the sword of buttle, [vfc. 
Sanharica' and the rest, - - (line 18.)] - ----- 

9. ^ By their passions, at first fiercely erect and tall as the stalks of green barley, at 

length bursting forth and ripening into affection through the abundant juices 
within, thus became penitent [in heart permanently from that time ; and] 

10. When, sprung from the bank of the [sacred ?] river, the strength of the arm of 
Rfixasa and the rest, directing his arms, had even removed mountains by the 
death of the formidable [rapid victor] Xanajit, — then he also 

11. With assiduous offerings to the pliinetary deities — did in his own pleasure gar- 
dens, from which are gathered noble garlands of flowers, woven as it were from 
the Sesbana grandiflora — [seek to propitiate the immortals]. 

12. But though the glories of greatness, of clemency, and of warlike prowess were 
in him blended into one, as [the several colours] in the pure white rays of the 
moon ; yet was there at this time no [remis]sion of his past grievous offence. 

13 Still not his was the path of those devoted to the present life, nor any derelic- 
tion of the wisdom and power which belongs to contemplative sages ; nor was 
there any poetical censurer of him, whose gifts w'cre without end. 

14«. Of him, therefore, skilled in the due performance of the hundred lilmtioiis of 

* The great rajas of India have frequently been iKilygamists— and in tlicsc cases, the father and mo- 
ther of each wife, as well .is those of the sole ri^tful queen, bear the honourable names of jtvrijfw'a an<l 
Muti (socer and socrus), i. e. father and mother-in-law. The inothers-in-law here appear to }i.*ive l)cc‘ii 
independent pri cesses, whose daughters were thus won in battle by Sainudra Oupta, and s4X‘in to me 
undoubtedly those, whose homage to the conqueror is described as increased by their alliance anil hope 
of royal offibprlng, in Tines 18. 19. With respect to the grievous sin for which his repentance is rotronUHl 
Jo line 12, the incrmpleteness of the line precludes all but the merest conjecture. On the 8tli and 7th 
lines it may be remarked that the heroic ages of India aftbrd cx,im]iles of Tlr.'ihminic.'il miiitnrp tutors 
to young rajas,— who like Drona are said to have united great skill in w.nr to eminent contemplative 
devotion. 
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/ consecrated ghee to Brahma, who by the strength and power of his arm reduces 
his foes to bondage, and brandishes for the destruction of their hosts barbed darts 
and swords and lances ;* — 

15. Of him whose salvation is in the guardian of waters [Varuna], the terrible Siva 
and Vishnu, surpassing the graces of the most adorned recited speech by the 
rising splendours of a name illustrious for the hundred wounds inflicted on the 
[rival] tribe by strokes of the flesh-devouring arrows of iron, as well as of 
weapons grasped by the hand and others ; — 

16. Of him. who, after the royal insignia had been destroyed by the hand of the 
[hostile] monarch, as it were the tiger of the forest, the great lord of wild buffa- 
loes. — yet, having from the resources of his excellent guardian Giri-kahlamka the 
gift of infantry and other soldiers — became, by the mixture of this benevolent 
aid with the royal majesty that sprung from it, no longer lUifortunate ; — 

17. Of him whose mind was next intent upon the ca]>turc of all the kings of the 
South and of the East, as well as of Dhananjaya, protector of the North 
country, springing from the race of the divine Ugrasena, sidendid as the sun, 
and patron of Hastivarman -a b«ard equal to the blue sovereign [Siva?] himself; 
— who, therefore, is justly worshipped by his ministering lieges, as sole king of 
all the gods; — 

IB. Of him whose state might lie propounded as an object of imitation, in respect 
of troops, chariots, and other [war-like apparatus] even to the divine Kudra, 
the wise Nugadatta, to Chandra [god of the moon] to Vahni [or Agni, lord of 
fire], to Ganesa, to Nriga, [brother of Ixviicu, of the Solar race], to Nagasena, 
and to the unmovcable forces of the Nandis [Siva*s attendant gods] — and who 
moreover by Sanlutricfi. and all the rest [of the vanquished mothers-in-law] who 
have the accumulative incentive of the wish and pmycr for a royal offspring, 
is approached with all just payment of tribute, with propitiatory gifts, and with 
reverent prostration 

19. Of him, who when his fame penetrated to the friendly province of Pines — to 
Canuirupa [the present kingdom of Assam] — rand to Nepal, did for the sake of 
procuring a shower of darts to pierce the princes even of the extreme west and 

« other quarters, dispose his soldiers in ambush behind the stations of the cow- 
herds of Madra — and is therefore celebrated by the poet whom this battle raised 
up [to commend the stratagem], as equal in the rapid destruction of his foes 
to the Lord Siva, or to Cama or Aruiii, [tlie gods of love and fire — thus cele- 
brated] al.so by Saiiliaricfi and all the rest [of the allied princesses] ; — 

20. Of him whose government is invarably strict — who moreover has the glory, a 
glory pervading the highest heaven, of largesses to destitute persons, invited by 
him in pursuance of the restitution of a royal race sprung from a kingdom which 
llic [enemies] soldiers had subverted — who moreover imposed on the rank foliage 
of forests, on the lakes, and on the land, the chains [of clear roads and of bridges 
respectively] — who on the earth has no equal as a car-borne vi’arrior; — 

21. Of him who bears a gentle and kind disposition, to be hailed by the inhabitants 
of all the islands of the ocean witli pure constant worship of oblation and sacri- 
fice — the materials of which spring from the rich revenues obtained by his wise 
assessment from the produce of cultivators firmly and devotedly subjected to him 
as the bird Garuda to Vishnu, [a devotion testified] by the harmonious conflu- 
ence of their loyal words and songs addressed to himself — who also without being 
addicted to works [alone, but spiritual science also, yet] bestows hundreds and 
thousands upon tlic aifuirs of heaven and of earth ; — 

22. Of him whose glory in war obliterates that of all other kings beside himself, 
reason of the multitude of virtues, diverse in kind, embellished in hundreds of 
poems’— from fear of whose [vigorous rule] dissensions never arise — who is alike 
pure from the' stains of grief and of foolish laughter — who is in devotion un- 

* Or iron clubs.'* Fox Utc Sancrit fTTWjC meanings. 

dstat.Jour.N.S,yoL.l(KNoM. T 
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rivalled'—and who having by his own arm subdued so many kings^ has succeeded 
further in taming the so great fury and wrath [that such reverse naturally pro- 
duces] by the continual intercourse and profit of the western commerce begun 
with ^e riclies derived from that conquest ; — 

. 23. Of him who is pleased with long poems of victory closely following tlie battle- 
array formed by the king himself, whose disposition is that of the [Supreme Lord, 
the] Lord of the Poor ; who is at the same time the slayer of elephants that 
smite in war — and is consecrated as the most excellent of learned kings by 
[Cuvera] giver of wealth, by Varuna, by Indra, and him who dwells in the man- 
sions of death [Yama] ; who is renowned for noble exploits to be heard to dis- 
tant times, and sounded even to tieaven ; — 

24. Of him by whom are well understood the Gandharvas or celestial songsters, 
learned and of excellent wisdom ; also the regent of the planet Mars ; also 
[Balarfima*] foe of the earth ; also the preceptor of Tndra himself, the lord of 
the thrice-blessed immortals [viz. Vriliaspati, regent of Jupiter] ; also Tiimbaru 
[the wise Gandharva], and Narada, and all the rest [of the ultra-deified sages] — 
who moreover is consecrated as the most excellent of kings by acts worthy of 
the poems of the great Rishi Vyannaca [or the foodlessf], who is renowned for 
noble exploits to be heard to distant times, and sounded even to heaven 

25. Of him whose mind is in time of afflictioii and distress ever singly intent on the 
disposition and arrangement of charitable works ; who is a god in the mansion 
of the world; the great grandson of the great king Gupta, grandson of the 
great king Ghatotkacha, son of the great king, the supreme monarch Chandra 
Gupta; — 

26. Of him who is also maternal grandson of Lichhavi, conceived in the great god- 
dess-like Cumdra-Devi, the great king, the supreme monarch Samudra Gupta, 
illustrious for having filled the whole earth with the revenues arising from his 
universal conquest, [equal] to Indra chief of the gods;-» 

27. Of this child of the sun, though clothed in hairy flesh, this lofty pillar is the arm, 
sustaining all his friends with powerful assistance both at home and iii foreign 
travel; of him, [I say,] whose fame raised by gradual accumulation of materials 
to tlie most exalted eminence in the strength of the arm of his liberality, and the 
abundance of his sentences respecting the law of tranquil meditation, is extended 
in various directions. 

28. And that [fame] purifies the three worlds ; even as the [sacred stream given by 
Aijuna the hero] of the house of Pandu, [purified the dying] Bhishma, thus en- 
circled within the noble bandage of the clotted hair of Siva [whence Ganges first 
sprung]. Such is the unequalled eulogy, the composition of him who serves the 
countenance of the great monarch, who by reason of the favour of continually 
going about in his presence is even infatuated in mind, — 

29. The mature^ dwaii— son of the great superintendant of penal justice Srava-bhiiti, 
who is both in peace and war, the counsellor of the young king, the great super- 
intendant [of penal justice] Hari Nana. Salutation to [God], the kind friend of 
all creatures. 


* So I coolecture from the legend found in the Sri Bhdgavut and elsewhere concerning Balardni. 1 ^ 
the 8th incarnation of Vishnu, having depressed all the eastern part of the earth. But perhaps the 
epithet may refer to the deities of the destroying elements Water or Fire. 

t Perhaps a title of the great Valmiki, author mf the Rdnutyana, who is said to have fasted ten 
■thousand years I unless the terms of the Inscription should be thought to require the name of some 
poet who has sung the exploits of Samudra-Gupta himself. 


I I am hy no means satisfied with this rendering of 




but 1 can find no 


better. The translation culinary dwarf ” had occurred to me ; thus associating to the character of 


dwarf (in Sanscrit ) that attachment to good cheer, which Is a standing characteristic of 

the half-buflbon, half-counsellor, called FUhUAana In the Indian drama, and considered as a Brah- 
minical appendage to royalty. But the words scarcely bear out cither interpretation : nor is this asso- 
ciation of the characters of dwarf and of rt^al attempt confirmed by any Indian example that I am 
aware of, however common in the fairy tales of PersiM^ the West. 
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30. But with whom, however devoted to the study of the Rig Veda, tlie'best gift of 
the Supreme Sovereign, [can we compare] Tiiabhatta, the great superinteiidant 
of penal justice, surrounded by his army [of inferior ministers of the law] ? 

Remarks on the above Inscription^ 

The style of laboured ornament, affected in the public inscriptions of India, 
,*^**^*^8^^ contrasted with the severe simplicity of the same kind of compo* 
sition in the monuments of other ancient nations : and the deciphering of the 
Allahabad pillar does not appear destined to remove in any degree this reproach 
from the national taste. With the criticism, however, of this inscription, as a 
literary work, we arc little concerned, but only with the light that it may help 
to throw on the history of the people for whom it was written. 

“ Were there any regular chronological history of this part of Northern.lndiu, 
wo could hardly fail in the circumstances of this inscription, even if it were 
without names, to determine the person and the age to which it belongs. We 
have here a prince who restores the fallen fortunes of a ro^’al race that had been 
dispossessed and degraded by the kings of a hostile family— who removes this 
misfortune from himself and his kindred by means of an able guardian or minis* 
ter, who contrives to raise armies in his cause; succeeding at last, in spite of 
vigorous warlike opposition, including that of some haughty independent prin- 
cesses, whose daughters, when vanquished, became the wives of the conqueror 
—who pushes his conquests on the east to Assam, as well as to Nepal and the 
more western countries— and performs many other magnificent and liberal ex- 
ploits, constructing roads and bridges, encouraging commerce, &c. &c.— in all 
which, allowing fully for oriental flattery and extravagance, wc could scarcely 
expect to find more than one sovereign, to whom the whole would apply. But 
the inscription gives us the names also of the prince and his immediate progeni- 
tors ; and in accordance with the above-mentioned account, while we find his 
dethroned ancestors, his grandfather and great-grandfather, designated only by 
the honorific epithet Maha-raja, which would characterize their royal descent 
and rights — the king himself (Samudragupta) and his father are distinguished by 
the title of Maha^raja Adhiraja^ which indicates actual sovereignty. And the 
last-mentioned circumstance might lead some to conjecture, that the restoration 
of royalty in the house began with the father, named Chandragupta, whose ex- 
ploits might be supposed to be related in the first part of the inscription to add 
lustre to those of the son. 

“ Undoubtedly we should be strongly inclined, if it were possible, to identify 
the king thus named — (though the name is far from being an uncommon one) — 
with a celebrated prince so called, the only one in whom the Puranic and the 
Greek* historians meet, the Chandragupta or Sandracoptus, to whom Seleucus 
Nicator sent the able ambassador, from whom Strabo, Arrian, and others de- 
rived the principal part of their information respecting India. This would fix 
the inscription to an age which its character (disused as it has been in India for 
much more than a thousand years) might seem to make sufficiently probable, 
viz. the third century before the Christian era. And a critic, who chose to 
maintain this identity, might find abundance of plausible arguments in the in- 
scription: he might imagine he read there the restoration of the asserted 
genuine line of Nanda in the person of Chandragupta, and the destruction of 

* This Identity, which after the resoarchos of Schlegel \\ndUche Bibhothek), and Wilson (preface to 
the Mudra Hakaham in the .'Id \olume of the Hindu Theatre), may be considered as established, has 
been questioned on very insulHcient grounds by Professor Hceren in the last volume of his admirable 
Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Prhicipal Nations of Antiquity. The Indian 
accounts vary as much from each other concerning Chandragupta, as they do from the classical accounts 
of Sandracoptus. 
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t)ie tiitie uiiitrperaof his throne ; and in what the ihscriptioil, line 16^ tells of the 
guardian GIH<>Kahl4raka-Sv&int, he hiight trace the exploits of Chandraguptu*K 
wily Brahman counsellor Chhnakya, so graphically described in the historieal 
play called the Mudra-Rdsaga, in levying troops for his master, and counter- 
plotting all the schemes of his adversaries* able minister R&xasa, until he recq- 
▼cfrcd the throne: nay^ the assistance of that R^xasa himself, who from an 
enemy was turned to a faithful friend, might be supposed to be given with his 
name in line 10 of the inscription. And the discrepancy of all the other names 
beside these two, via. of Chntidragupta*8 son, father, grandfather, and guardian- 
iliinister,^o none of whom do the known Puranic histories of that prince as- 
sign the several names of the itiscrfption«— might be overcome by the expedient 
usual among historical and chronological theorists in similar cases,— *of sup'^ 
posing several different names of the same persons. 

** But there is a more serious objection to this hypothesis than any arising 
from the discrepancy of even so many names— and one which I cannot but 
think fatal to it. In the two great divisions of the Xattriya Rajas of India, the 
Chandragupta of the inscription is distinctly assigned to the Solar race — his son 
being styled child of the Sun. On the other hand, the celebrated founder of 
the Maurya dynasty, if reckoned at all among Xnttriyas, (being, like the family 
of the Nandas, of the inferior caste of Sudras, as the Greek accounts unite with 
the Puranas in representing him), would rather find his place among the high- 
born princes of Magadha, whose throne he occupied, who were children of the 
Moon : and so he is in fact enumerated, together with all the rest who reigned at 
Pgtaltputra or Palibothru, in the royal genealogies of the Hindus. It is not 
therefore among the descendants or successors of Guru, whether reigning (like 
those Magadha princes) at Patna, or at Dehli, that we muat look for the subject 
of the Allahabad inscription ; but, if I mistake not, in a much nearer kingdom, 
that of Canydeutja or Canouje. This is well known to have been the scat of 
all extensive empire on the Ganges, founded by a branch of the Solar family, 
after the decline of Ayodhya or Oude, the ancient capital of Rkitia and his an- 
cestors. And this opinion is confirmed by the coins lately discovered at Ca- 
noUje, hi which we find characters exactly corresponding to those of our in- 
scription— and the same prefix to the king’s name on the reverse of the coin, 

Mahd’ raja AdMraJa SA. One of these, a gold coin, communicated to me 
by Mr. J. Prinsep, and exhibited in the last number PI. IX. fig. 24, had struck 
me, before I saw the engraving, as seeming to bear on the obverse the name 
of Ghatotkacha, (not, however, the father of Chandragupta so named on the 
pillar, from whom the title of Adhirdja is withholdcn, as I before remarked — 
but a reigning prince of the same name and family.) But another gold coin of 
the same class, in Plate I. fig. 19, of the XVIlth. volume of the As. Res. seems 
to me an undoubted coin of oar Chandragupta*. 

Unfortunately, the catalogues of the children of the Sun, in the Hari- 
Vansa, the Bbkgavat, and the Vansa-lata, as published by Dr. Hamilton, are far 
from being so full and ample as those of the Lunar race, (to which the heroes 
both of the Mahabharata and the Sri Bhagavat belong :) and neither these, nor 
I believe the Vishnu and Kurina Puranas, extend their lists to the princes of this 
particular dynasty. From the first formation of this solar royalty at Canouje, 
to its extinction in the person of Jaya Chandra, A. D. 11 93, 1 know no authen- 
ticated name but that of Yasovarman, said in the Raja Tarangini to have been 

V No. 13 bean the cogoaie name of Sasij^upia, and Not. 5, 7. 12, 17. &c. contain names, more or 
left aiatinct, of fathers of the tame dynasty. — Mr. Priiitep, whose attention 1 called to those coins, 
tbioka also that No. 12, which is in his possession, bears the name of our Samudragupta: and indeed 
the resemblance is sufficiently striking to authori»! the belief. 
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the patron of the dramatist Bhavabbuti, and to have been expelled from hi$ 
kingdom by the Cashmirian conqueror Lilitkditya, about A. D. 720 till we 
come to the last five, vi 2 . the Rahtore princes, whose names from Chandrad^va 
to Jayachandra, are known from inscriptions and coins, allin modern Devana- 
gari,and posterior by several centuries to our inscription. (-4. JK. vols. 9,15,17)* 
Until further lists be obtained, therefore, the apparent absence*!’ of all date, on 
this part of the column, must preclude any thing like exact determination of 
the time that elapsed between its hero Sainudragupta and Yasovarman. 

** As far as it is possible to form a judgment on internal evidence concerning 
the age of so short a composition as this, from the enumeration of deities, or the 
traces of manners that may be discoverable in it, I should be inclined to think 
that it was written afler the hero-^worship, which the sacred epics first intro- 
duced, had begun decidedly to take place of the simple elementary adoration 
visible in the ancient hymns of the Vedat — ^yet before it had altogether its pre- 
sent shape, and apparently before the worship of the linga^ and that of thezactisj 
the most impure parts of an impure system, had begun to attain the footing 
which they had in India at the period of the first Mahometan invasions. While 
the distinction of works and of spiritual science, as taught in the Upanithadsy 
and pervading all the literature of the Hindus, is alluded to more than once in 
the inscription ; the Brahmans have that honor as spiritual superiors which we 
find assigned to them in the Rdmayana and Mahdbhdrata — not that excessive 
superiority and extravagant homage which In subsequent ages they claimed from 
princes: the Brahman here contributes to the honour of the king; not, as in 
some later inscriptions, the king to the honour of the Brahmans. But I cannot 
forbear from quoting at length the passage of the Mahdbkdrata to which allusion 
is made in line 28 —proving, that at the date of this Inscription, the sacred epic 
of Vydsa was regarded and quoted in nearly the same manner as in later ages. 
The passage is from the 118th canto of the 'BhUhma-parvay describing that 
hero’s death, surrounded by the chiefs of both the rival branches of the house 
of Curu ; and is as follows : 

But Bhishma, O chief of the Bharntas, with drinness suppressing the sense of pain, 
while burning with the arrow's that pierced him, and breathing hardly like a serpent-— 
nor only with body inflamed, but with mind also maddened with the wounds of those 
sliarp weapons, exclaimed only w'ater !*’ w'hen he saw the princes approaching. 
Then, O king, did those Xattriyas collect immediately from every quarter food of 
various kinds, and goblets of cold water: upon seeing which the son of Santanu sadly 
exclaimed, Not now can such ordinary human ))Ieasurcs be tasted by me : for now 
cut off from mankind, I am stretched upon my arrowy ; bed, and lie expecting the 
liour when the sun and moon shall be closed to me.” But having spoken thus, O 
Bharata! chiding hy his words the assembled cliiefs, the son of Santanu added, I 
would sec Arjuna.” Upon which, he of the mighty arm, approaching with salutation 
his grand-uncle, and standing with hands joined and body bent forward, said, ** What 
shall 1 do?*’ And the pious BhSshma, with pleasure beholding the great Pahdava 

« Unless, indeed, the mysterious isolated words at the end, on the Arm’s bank or 

shore,** should be thought to inclose a date. According to some numeral rules used amongst Hindu 
mathematicians, these words denote 22 ; and this applied to the era of VicTamdditya, the usnal 
era in those parts, would bring us to D. C. .*U. But I need not oliserve how slippery such a conclutieri 
must bOL 

t The sara-aayyd, or arrowy bed, was assumed as a voluntary penance in imitation of Bhlshma, by 
a singular devotee, who was living at Benares in the year 171)2, a curious account of whose travels and 
ailvcnturcs, togetlrer with a portrait of him stretched on his iHiinted bed, was given by Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, in the 5th volunte of the buciely’s Transactions. [In that account, p. 5, Bhiktiia Pitdmaha, is 

merely the. Illndui mode ({oT f^' T^T) of writing ** Uhkhma the grandstre*’* or rather groRil-Ufur/is, 
of the coutfOMliug chiefs of the houses of Dhritarashtra and Pandu. 
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chief standing before him, answered, My body biinia,, covef^ at .l am with tliy 
arrows, my vitals are racked, my month is dry: bogg, aeiipe wateor, Aquiia, to iny 
tortured frame, for thou of the great bow art able to giim gs^veiKUl streaqiavas 1 re- 
quire.'* The brave Aijuna thus addressed, having mounted. big and fitted, his 
bow-string, bent his strong bow called Gandiva, for the iatendbdt sj^f .aQd. on hear- 
ing tlie twang of that bow-string, a sound as if bursting from thg thundg^-bolt of 
Indra^all creatures trembled, even all those chiefs themselves. Theg ha» the best 
of charioteers, having wheeled his car in a reverential circle round Bhfshipa on bis 
right, the prostrate son of Bharata, best of all hurlers of weapons — and having takpn 
a flaming arrow, and breathed a magical sentence (mantra) over it, and fitted it to hia 
bow — the whole world looking- on — did witli that dart of thunder pierce the whole 
eartli close on the right side of Bhlshma — and tlicnce sprung up a pure beauteous 
stream of cold water, like the nectar of tiie immortals, of divine scent and flavour : 
an<l with this cold stream did he powerfully refresh Bhishma, prince of the Ciiriis, of 
godlike works and prowess. With this work of the prince Arjuna, as of a mighty 
transforming magician, tlic lords of the earth were seized with extreme astonish- 
ment, beholding it as a deed equally compassionate and transcending all human 
pow'er. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society , — The second meeting of this Society took place on 
the 3d January ; Col. Blackburne in the chair. 

The paper read this day was by B. A. Hodgson, Esq , on Buddliisiii in 
Nepaul. It was a further contribution to the history of this curious system, 
in addition to the paper by Mr. Hodgson already published in the Transactions, 
Mr. Hodgson entertains no doubt that Buddhism is derivv^d from Brahnianism, 
of which it is a reform, or corruption, as we may choof e to consider it ; the 
Bauddhas themselves laying no claim to priority of origin. He sums up the 
system in the following concise definition of it : ^^onastic asceticism in morals, 
and philosophical scepticism in religion.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

CAaos and the Creation; an Epic Poem, in Eight Cantos, with Eluciitalive Nines. By 
Trxnitarius. London, 1834. Hatchanl. 

We have already given a slight notice of this poem, after seeing the first two cantos. 
A perusal of the entire work has better enabled us to comprehend the author's plan, 
which, beginning with the ** Origin of Chaos** (referred to the fall of Lucifer), 
details the sublime work of creation, day by day, a canto being devoted to eacfi. With 
all the drawbacks which a severe critic of the poem w^ould discover in occasional lapses 
of attention to the structure of the verse, no reader will deny to tlic young poet (for 
young he evidently is) the high praise due to one who, conversant with the finest 
classical models, has rightly deemed ** tlie Book of God the best," and hesitated nut to 
avow (p..l34), from tlie Bible, and the Bible alone, do I profess to form my imagi- 
nation." 

A Hilary of the Fall of the Roman Empire, comjmsing a View of the Invasion and 
Selttement of the Barbarians, By J. C. S. db Sismondi. In Two Vols. Vol. II. 
Being Vol. LX I. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclepeedia, London, 1834. Ijong- 
man and Co. and Taylor, 

M. SxsMONDX has here completed his rapid but able survey of the series of revolutions 
and calamities which befel the empire from the time of the Antonines. llie present 
vo/ufiic brings the operations of the Arabs down to tlicir defeat by (yharles Maricl in 
m a i>uinniary manner the history of France, under Charlc- 
ni.ffue and liu iimncdiatc sucejssore, till tlic di.wlulion of the cmiiire of Uw Hast hy 
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the deposition of Charles the Fat^ in 888. A sketch of the early history of Sritain 
follows, which is brought down to the deatli of Alfred in 900. The remainder of the 
volume contains an historical summary of the events of the tenth century in Asia and 
Europe, which were then in a state of political disorganization : great monarchies 
were every where broken down; great nations no longer recognized a chief or a common 
bond of union ; society, dissolved by a series of revolutions, exhibited no tendency to 
reunite into a single whole.*' The concluding chapter contains an excellent compen- 
dium of the author's plan, in an exposition of the principal features of his history. 

It is impossible, in reading this admirable work, not to perceive that it is the fruit of 
a laborious collection of original materials, ** matured by a long course of conscientious 
research," 

ji Description the Azores or Western Islands, fronx Personal Observalion. By Captain 
Bom, late of II. M. F. Majesty's Navy, Ac. London, 1335. Churton. 
Captain Boid has here collected and digested a mass of useful facts respecting these 
much- neglected islands,— their natural and moral history, and their capabilities. The 
beauty of the climate is almost without a parallel ; the soil is productive, and they are 
adapted to he important mercantile stations, if more attention were paid to their 
resources, and the law of primogcMiiture, which appears to exclude settlers and to 
oppress the farmers, were mitigated or removed. 

The work contains, besides its statistical details, abundance of lively sketches of 
lire in the Azores. The picture Captain Boid has given of the infamous profligacy in 
the convents (which are now happily dissolved), the nuns being almost open prostitutes, 
reflects indelible disgrace upon the Portuguese local authorities, which seem to have 
been too intent upon extortion to heed the morals of the people. 

The United Stales and Canada, in 1832, 1833, arid 1334. By C. D. Arfiiewdson, 
Esq. In Two Vols. London, 1834. Bentley. 

This is a very amusing book, and presents one of the truest pictures of the United 
States w’c have ever seen. Mr. Arfrevvdson wTites without effort and without bias; 
consequently his pictures arc drawn with ease and fidelity. Ileligious enthusiasm and 
fanaticism— spirit-drinking and temperance societies— >education— public institutions— 
religious sects — emigration — elections— roads — slavery — the Cherokee language and 
printing-press— the Hall of Representatives and Senate — the President — American 
constitution— European travellers — the American prison-system, are amongst the sub. 
jects to which he has directed his attention. The notices of Canada are slight. In reply 
to the question whether Canada is happy under British rule, he points out some of the 
causes w liich have created dissatisfaction amongst the Canadians, and deems it possible, 
perhaps probable, that the force of example in the neighbouring states “ will sooner or 
later induce the Canadians to hoist the standard of rebellion and to declare themselves 
independent." 

2'he liiches of Chaucer ; in which his Impurities have been expunged, his Sjyellhig Mo- 
dernized, his Uht/Uim accentuated, arid his Obsolete Terms explained. Also have been 
added a few explanatory Notes, and a New Memoir of the Poet. By Charles Cowden 
Clarke. London, 1835. E. Wilson. 

We know not that a greater benefit could be conferred upon the students of sterling 
English poetry, than by this edition of our first true poet, purified from his dross, and 
with his stores of fancy, pathos, humour, and flow of poetic diction, presented to tlie 
reader in all their intrinsic richness and purity. The title.pagc affords a sufficient de- 
scription of the work, and we recommend it strongly to public favour. 

Sketches (f Corfu, Historical and Domestic! its Scenery and Natural Productions .• inter- 
spersed with Legends and Traditions. London, 1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
This work is the product of a feminine pen ; it embodies, in a very delightful form, 
an accurate portraiture of Corfu, and of the society of the Ionian Islands, wrought up 
w'ith anagreesAsie milange of anecdote, tale, verse, and legendary fictions, collected on 
the spot from oral relation or written records, forming, in the aggregate, a volume full 
of variety and diversified interest. The work is broken into chapters, named after the 

months of the year, and which exliibit sketches of the appcfirance of the country as the 
seasons change. 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, HAILETURY. 
Result or Genebaii Examination, Friday 5th Dec- 1834. 
JPri^eB and other Honourabie Dutinctioni of First Term. 


Students'letwing CoUege* 

Fourth Term. 

. William Hart, medal in classics, medal 
in mathematics, and prise in political eco- 
nomy. 

Third Term. 

Leopold Janies Henry Grey, prize in 
Persian and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

John Robley Morgan, passed with great 
credit. 

Second Term. 

William Cathcart Smith Cuninghamc, 
prize in history, prize in law, prize in 
Bengali, prize in Persian, prize in Hin- 
dustani, prize in Arabic, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Edward Eyre Ward, prize in Sanscrit 
and highly distinguished in other depart, 
ments. 

Duncan Davidson, prize for the best 
English essay, and highly distinguished 
in other departments. 

- Henry Vincent Bayley, prize in classics 
and highly distinguished in other depart, 
ments. 

Arthur Alexander Charles Forbes, se- 
cond essay prize, and highly distinguislied 
in other departments. 

Messrs, William Knox, Arthur Little- 
dale, Richard Fryce Harrison, and Fre- 
derick Astell Lusliington were highly dis- 
tinguished. 

Prizes and other Ffonouroble Distinctions 
Students remaining in Coliege. 

Tfiird Term. 

Robert Tudor Tucker, prize in classics, 
prize in mathematics, prize in political 
economy, prize in Hindustani, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Second Term. 

Henry Harris Grcathed, prize in ma- 
tliematics, and biglily distinguidied in 
other departments. 

Messrs. Alfred Turnbull, Frank S. 
Head, and W. J. Morgan, were highly 
distinguished. ' 

. Thomas C. Loch, passed with great 
credit. 

W. J. Morgan, deserves commendation 
for his English essay. 


William Cook, prize in law, prize in 
Persian, prize in Hindustani, and with 
great credit in other departments. 

Alexander Penrose Forbes, prise in 
classics, and highly liisiinguislied In otlwr 
deportiMonts. 

Charles £. F. Tytler, prize in mathe- 
matics, theme prize, niul highly distin- 
guished in otiier departments. 

William O. Russell, prize in Persian 
writing. 

Edward L. Jenkins, was highly distin- 
guished. 

Messrs. Wm, Cook, Geo. B. S. Karr, 
E. L. Jenkins, aud A. P. Foibes, deserve 
commendation ibr their English themes. 

Bank if Students leaving College. 

Bengal. 

First Class. 

1. W. C. S. Cuninghame. 

2. R» P. Harrison. 

3. A. Liltledale. < 

No 2d Class. 

Third Class. 

4. L. J. II. Grey. 

Madras. 
l^rst Class. 

1. E. E. Ward. 

2. W. Knox. 

Second Class. 

3. F. A. Lushington. 

Bombay. 

First Class. 

1. D. Davidson. 

2. H. V. Bayley. 

3. A. A. C. Forbes. 

Second Class. 

4. J. R. Morgan. 

Third Class. 

5. W. Hart. 

Notice was given that the rank of the 
students leaving College, is assigned by 
the College Council, not only with refer- 
ence to industry and proficiency, but also 
to conduct t and that this latter considera- 
tion has always the most decided effect in 
determining the order of rank. 

W. T. Hoopeb, 

Clerk of the College Department. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calmtta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Avgust 9. 

Stephen. Steyenson Sherman was inflict- 
ed as an accessary after the fact to a felony, 
in harbouring an individual accused of 
murder. 

The indictment consisted of six counts, 
besides the jurisdiction clause. The sub- 
stance is as follows. The jurors find that, 
on the 1 9th i^pril 1993, Muttoor Parree, 
Bootoor Guala, Kalloo Katalia, and Too- 
non Guala were, upon the complaint of 
one Teencowrie Baiigdec, charged before 
the Hon. Robert Forbes, the magistrate of 
Burdwan, with having, on the l^Oth Octo- 
ber J8.32, at Cuisha Diingah, in the dis- 
trict of Burdwan, wilfully killed one Bur- 
rut Baugflee, by giving him sundry blows, 
&c. with clubs, from the efTects of which 
he died ; that, on tlie 7th May ] 834, Miit- 
toor Parree and the others were committed 
by Mr. Forbes to take their trial, and on 
the 6th, 16th, and 27th May last, they 
were tried before the Sessions Court of the 
zilluh of Burdwan, and convicted, Muttoor 
Parree of having riotously assembled with 
others with clubs, on the day charged, and 
caused the said Burrut Baugdee to be 
beaten with clubs, of which he died, and 
the other tlirce of having riotously assem- 
bled, and aided and abetted at the beating 
aforesaid ; and that Stephen Stevenson 
Sherman did, on the 22d April 1833, fe- 
loniously receive, haibour, and maintain 
the said Muttoor Parree at Coolinda, in 
the district of Burdwan, well knowing the 
said Muttoor Purree to have done and 
committed the felony aforesaid. 

The court was crowded with persons of 
all ranks. The three judges of the Sudder 
Dewaiiny Adawlut took their seats at each 
end of the Bench, and the Hon. 3Ir. Ri. 
liott occupied the seat of the absent chief 
justice. 

The prisoner pleaded “not guilty. *’ The 
jury consisted of Kuropcans, three natives 
having been called, and challenged one 
after the other by Mr. Turton, the pri- 
soner*s counsel. 

It appeared from a statement of the Ad- 
vocate-general, counsel for government, on 
the preceding day (upon an application on 
belialf of the prisoner, for a copy of the 
indictment), that, on the 6th inst., after 
the finding of the bill by the grand jury, a 
letter bad been addressed by the court to 
government, recommending the employ- 
ment of counsel to conduct the prosecu- 
tion^ and that the necessary instructions to 
carry the recommendation into elfect had 
been sent to Mr. Paulin, the Company’s 

il£(a/.Jeur7t.N.S.VoL.16.No.62. 


attorney, on the 7th. These instructions 
he had not received till the evening of the 
7th ; and yesterday being the 8th, he had 
not had time to prepare briefs, instruct 
counsel, or warn witnesses. Under tliese 
circumstances, the Advocate-general sub- 
mitted that it would be impossible for him 
logo on with the case then, and trusted the 
court would allow him to defer doing so 
till this day. 

Mr. l^urton moved that the witnesses on 
both sides be directed to leave the court, 
which w'AS complied with. Mr. Turton 
said that his motion did not apply to the 
Kuropean whneeses, whose presence would 
not be objected to on either side. Sir John 
Grant said he could make no distinction ; 
the order must be general, though the 
counsel could of course come to any under- 
standing they pleased between themselves. 
(Lists of witnesses were exchanged be- 
twcfcn the counsel, with an understanding 
that the Christian witnesses should be al- 
lowed to remain, but the native witnesses 
were all sent out of court.) 

The Ailvocdic-general addressed the court 
and jury. This case is instituted by an 
officer of this court, and I have received 
instructions to conduct it on his behalf. 1 
have received this mass of papers (pointing 
to a heap before him) so lately, with the 
view of conducting the trial, that it is 
possible some errors may creep into my 
statement. The prisoner is indicted for 
being an accessary after the fact to a mur- 
der, but what in law is called harbouring. 
A case of this sort is so unusual in this 
court, that I recollect no instance of it 
since my arrival in this country ; and there 
are other difficulties in the case besides its 
novelty, such as trying a man in this 
court for an offence committed under the 
laws of another. About a year ago, a 
person named Muttoor Parree was charged 
with having killed a man by collecting a 
number of people and beating him to 
death. This Muttoor Parree was a ser- 
vant in the indigo factory of the prisoner 
at the bar, who is an indigo planter. It 
w'ill appear that Mr. Forbes, the magi.s- 
trate of the district in which thi.s factory is 
situated, did, as he was bound to do, 
make an immediate investigation. In 
May last year, he sent one of the princi- 
pal officers of his court, a nazir, to Mr. 
Sherman’s factory, to take this Muttoor 
Parree into custody. At that time the 
prisoner had a brother living, Mr. Edw*ard 
Melville Sherman. The prisoner w'as 
standing on this occasion with this brother, 
on the veranda, when the nazir went up 
to them, explained the nature of his jour- 
ney, and asked to have the person he was 
(M) 
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in search of delivered up to him. He ad* 
dressed himself particularly to Mr. Ed- 
ward Sherman, who took upon him to 
answer the question. He stated that tliere 
was no such person in the factory, and that 
he knew of ho such pehson being either in, 
t>r in the neighbourhood of the factory. It 
will be in evidence that the nazir had 
hardly left the house when Muttoor Parree 
came down from an upper room in their 
presence. In the beginning of the pre* 
sent year, it appears that Mr. Alexander, 
a missionary residing in the neighbour, 
hood of this factory, in riding or walking 
with the prisoner, took an opportunity of 
speaking to him on the subject of Muttoor 
Parree. He told him that the man was 
charged with an oflence of a capital na- 
ture, and advised him to part with him, 
and not to keep such a man in his service. 
In answer to which Mr. Sherman said, 
** I do not believe him to be guilty,** thus 
sliewing his knowledge of the charge. 
Subsequently to this, the nazir made a se- 
cond visit to the factory. He said he went 
there to take up this man, who was charged 
with murder. The prisoner then said that 
he had no such person in his service, Chat 
he had left him long ago, and that he had 
not seen him of late ; and yet while this 
conversation was ^oing on, Muttoor Par- 
ree was seen coming out of the factory 
himself, and endeavouring to make his 
escape. He was taken into custody, and 
tried for the offence with which he was 
charged, and convicted. lie came from 
tlie factory, where lie had a house ; he had 
a hut in the very compound of the factory ; 
and he had been residing there a conside- 
rable time, and had never left that factory, 
or at all events its neighbourhood, from 
the time that he had been employed there 
by the prisoner or his brother. It is not 
necessary for me to prove that the murder 
was committed, or that he had caused the 
death, or led on the people; it will be 
sufficient to put in the record of his con- 
viction. 

The following witnesses were then 
called ; — 

Bara Khan. I am naib nazir of the 
aillah of Burdwan. In March last I went 
to Cooliada — 

Mr. Turlfm objected to any evidence on 
otlier points being taken till proof prima 
facie of the guilt of the principal. 

The Advocate-genered apprehended that 
be could go on with his own case in the 
order that he found most convenient. 

Sir John Grant could not see bow it 
would affect the prisoner, even if he were 
proved to have kept the man in his house, 
if that man were not proved to be guilty. 
He was of opinion that the court ought 
not to interfere with the Advocate-general 
in his mode of conducting his case. 

Bara Khan. That factory belongs to 
Mr. Sherman. 1 was directed to go there 


by the magistrate. 1 wis Iccompanied by 
about ten burkundauies. As I was about 
to enter the factory, I met a Bengally 
whom I understood to be the dewsn, who 
questioned me. I inquired whether the 
gentleman was in the faetbry, and was 
told that he was. The gentleman (point- 
ing to the prisoner) came down. I told 
him I was the naib nazir, and that 1 had 
a perwannah to arrest Muttoor Parree, 
Boota Guala, Toonnoo Guala, and Kalloo 
Katttlia. Ho said, ** they are not here, 
nor are they in my service; you may go 
up and look.*’ Anundo Roy Daroga, 
Ranideen Jemadar, Gungapersaud Moon- 
shee, and others whose names I do not re- 
collect, were present when this was said. 
The gentleman was taking me upstairs 
when I heard a noise below that Muttoor 
Purree had been arrested. I went down 
again, when I saw a man in the hands of 
the burkundauzes, who said in reply to 
my questions that he was Muttoor Parree. 
I said to the prisoner, “you told me Mut- 
toor Parree was not here, and here he is ; 
how is it that you have granted him shcl- 
ter ?** On which he (the prisoner) said, 
“ that he had been there five days only.” 
I said to the prisoner, “ then the other 
persons must he heee too.** The burkun- 
dauzes, who had the man in custody, first 
told me that he waa Muttoor Parree, and 
the prisoner w'as ckpse to us at the time. 
I also said to tiie prisoner, “ 1 will now 
insist upon your delivering up to me all 
the other persons.** He said, “ J have 
none of the otlier persons here ; the per- 
son who was Iierc is arrested.’* 1 said to 
him, ** if I do noit get all the other per- 
sons I must act towards you conformably 
to the orders of the magistrate ; you are a 
native of Europe, I cannot arrest or con- 
fine you ; there is a padree at Ambooa, if 
he becomes answerable, I will take the 
prisoner that I have got to the police, and 
leave you.” 1 had no other person than 
that one in my custody. 1 was not pre- 
sent when he was seized. I did observe 
Muttoor Parree, when 1 was above, run- 
ning in an easterly direction, towards the 
limits of the factory. 1 took Muttoor Par- 
rcc to the thanna, and on the same ntt>ht 
Mr. Forbes the magistrate came to tliat 
place and pitched his tent tliere. On the 
following morning I saw Muttoor Parree 
before Mr. Forbes, and on the next day 1 
saw the prisoner in Mr. Forbes* presence. 
Muttoor Parree was before Mr. Forbes at 
the same time. Muttoor Parree had a hut 
on the factory premises. The village peo- 
ple pointed it out to me as his residence. 

Cross-examined. 1 had been to Coolia- 
da factory once before the occasion I have 
mentioned, when 1 was accompanied by 
Cossinauth Sing, another nazir. No de- 
positions had been taken when I went to 
the factory the last time, with the perwan- 
nah. 1 never saw or heard of any being 
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taken before that. I myself took no depo- 
sitions at the factory. I had about twenty 
or thirty people (jemadars, f^omastahs, chu- 
prassees. peons, and others in the service of 
government) with me when I went to the 
factory. Mr. Forbes had four chuprassees 
with him when he arrived from Burdwan. 
The sheristadar Luckeneruin Bhosc, Seeb- 
narain Bhose, and Dalgobind Baboo were 
with him, as were also Isserchunder. 
Anundchundcr Roy, Ramdeen Dutchin, 
and Kaliypersaud Roy. There were twen- 
ty.fivc or Afty people there, villagers and 
others. Tliere were no sepoys there then, 
but seven or ciglit came afterwards. There 
w'ere three elephants, and two camels. 
They were elephants belonging to the 
maharajah. 1 do not know any thing 
about ZtifTer Ally. I have heard that 
there Is such a person. The elephants 
brought the camp equipage, but they 
brought no other chains than those that are 
used to chain them (the elephants). After- 
wards I saw some thick rings and chains 
in a basket. 1 do not know what they 
were taken there for. There were officers 
there superior to me. Dalgobind ranks 
higher than me. lie could have no con- 
trol or authority there wlien the magistrate 
w'as present. I was present when the pri- 
soner was arrested; Mr. Forbes did not 
enter his house. Mr. Forbes gave no 
orders to arrest any body while lie was at 
the factory. He only directed those per- 
sons who were accused of murder to be 
arrested, Muttoor Parree and the others; 
the other three were arrested somewhere 
w’ithout. From the time of Mr. Forbes’ 
arrival to Ills departure, none but these 
four, and one Huggoo Dliome, who was 
charged with theft, were arrested. None 
of Mr. Sherman’s books or papers were 
then meddled with, but some of his papers 
that had been secreted elsewhere were 
seized afterwards, and sent to Mr. Forbes 
by the daroga. I did not see any of his 
papers taken from the factory. Mr. Slier- 
inan’s pistols, fowling-pieces, gunpowder, 
swords, and hog-spears, were taken away 
from the factory. 1 took them away; but 
1 did not take any papers. This was done 
while Mr. Forbes was in the tent. They 
have never yet been restored. I did take 
one book afterwards from the factory to 
]\rr. Forbes. I did not handle any books 
this morning, but I saw Dalgobind and 
two others examining some, which 1 un- 
derstood to be Mr. Sherman's. I repeat 
that there w'as nobody but those four per- 
sons arrested belonging to the factory. Odit 
Dutt and liar Radhun Syce were not ar- 
rested and bound back to back. I did not 
bind them, nor did I see any one else do 
so. They are Mr. Sherman’s servants. 
They were in gaol when I left Burdwan ; 
so 1 heard. 1 did arrest them under a 
different number from this case. 1 did not 
bind them back to back under o different 
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number. I did not see them bound. Mut- 
toor Parree was arrested at about eight in 
the morning, and those two persons were 
arrested about three or four hours after- 
wards, on a charge of plunder and pillage. 
I do Dot know Kalley Roy, nor any thing 
about him. 1 never heard that Surroop 
Roy, the dewan, died in prison, or that he 
was in prison at all. The nazir, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Forbes, took him with him to 
Burdwan. He was not in custody ; he 
used to remain in his own house, but he 
W'as under the charge of the peon ; there 
was no perwannah or process issued against 
him. Mr. Forbes told the nazir to send 
a peon for the dewan, that he might look 
into the books, to see whether Muttoor 
Parree and Bontoor Guala were in the 
prisoner’s service. I never heard that he 
died at Burdwan. A person called Kis. 
sen Koormee, who I understood to be the 
gentleman’s shepherd, was taken into cus- 
tody also. I did not sec or hear of any of 
Mr. Sherman’s sheep being taken into cus- 
tody. I did take the shepherd, on the 
plunder and pillage number. Tlicre were 
about ten or twelve men taken into custody 
altogether, under different numbers. 1 
did not see any depositions taken against 
them before they were taken. Sepoys 
were stationed in Mr. Sherman’s house; 
one of them w'as posted at the bottom of 
the stairs. Mr. Sherman was not marched 
backwards and forwards every day under 
a guard of sepoys to Mr. Forbes’ tent, but 
he went on horseback and in a palanquin, 
w'itli sepoys following him. None of the 
sepoys are here. When the men were 
taken into custody, I neither saw them 
beat nor heard that they had been beaten. 
None of them were beaten. None of those 
ten or tw'clve men are here as w'itncsses. I 
cannot say how many days Mr. Sherman 
was in custody at the factory ; the sepoys 
w'crc stationed there four or Avc days, and 
he was not in custody previous to their 
arrival ; he was not taken into custody on 
the same day as Muttoor Parree was, but 
the padrec became security for him that 
day. You. talk about hts being coiiAned ; 
now the reason sepoys were placed there 
was because he threatened to make away 
with himself. Mr. Forbes did not tell me 
then that the sepoys were placed there to 
prevent Mr. Sherman from killing himself, 
but the prisoner told me that he would do 
so if I disgraced him ; and on my telling 
this to Mr. Forbes, he sent the sepoys to 
take rare of himself. Mr. Sherman was 
one day in custody at Burdwan. He ar- 
rived in the morning and left in the after- 
noon. 

Ramdecii Ditchen, jemadar of the Culna 
tlianna. — I went to Cool iada factory on the 
14UTof Clioit last, with the last witness and 
several others. The naib liazir desired a 
person to inform his master that he was 
come, Mr. Sherman came, and Uie naib 
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nasir told him he had gone to arrest Mut- 
toor Farree and others, adding they are 
in your Ikctory ; produce them.** Mr. 
Sherman saidy ** Muttoo Parree is not in 
xny factory'; you may search and see.** 
Mr. Shwinan then took us up-stairs, but 
we did not ^ find them there. While we 
were srarching in the upper story, we 
heard si noise from the eastward of the fac- 
tory. We ran down, when we saw Mut- 
toor Farree in custody. I knew Muttoor 
Parree before that. He w'as brouglit into 
a garden. Mr. Sherman was in his bun- 
galow.' After the man had been arrested 
and brought in, we went to Air. Sherman, 
when the haib nazir said to him ** you told 
us that Muttoor Parree was not here ; how 
is it that we find him?** Air. Sherman 
repli^, ** he returned only three or four 
days ago.** Muttoor Parree was conveyed 
to the tbanna. Ihere is a hut at the fac- 
tory in which Muttoor Parree lived. 1 
know this because I saw him lying there 
when he was in a dangerous state from a 
beating lie bad received in a dispute with 
ZufTer Ally*s people, three years ago. Mut- 
toor Parree was in Mr. Sherman's service. 
He was employed as a latteear (club-man). 
Mr. Sherman had constantly in his service 
about twenty or twenty-five of these lat^ 
teears, but when any disturbance was about 
to take place he used to have two or three 
hundred of' them. Aluttoor Parree was 
the head man of tliese latteears. 

Cross- ezamined. — There was a perwan- 
nah from the magistrate directing to aid 
and assist. The naib nazir produced the 
perwaniiah to me. When he produced it 
he had ten burkundauzes with him, but 
no sepoys. I took four burkundauzes 
and from thirty to thirty- five chowkeydars 
with nie. Tliere were about forty or forty- 
five persons who went to the factory. As 
soon as we :;sked for Muttoor Parree, Air. 
Sherman said he is not in my factory ; 
go and look fur him.*' I saw him after- 
wards in the custody of Ram Sing, who 
told me be had taken him where I had seen 
him. Muttoor Parree arrived tbeie when 
Air. Sherman established bis factory about 
four years ago, and has resided there on 
the factory ever since. The prisoner and 
bis late brother both came together, and 1 
cannot say to which of them the factory 
belonged. I heard of the death of the 
prisoner’s brother. Before the arrival of 
the naib nazir with . the perwannah, 1 re. 
Ceived a perwannah from the magistrate to 
apprehend him wherever he could be 
found,' i received ibis. about a year a^. 
1 bad bad ho opportunity to arrest him be- 
fore. When we arrived at the factory Mr, 
Sherman told us to look for him and take 
him if we could find him. He ofiTered no 
obstructioii. We certainly arrested five 
or seven pmons. Odit Dutt anct Haira- 
dun Sjrce were not bound back to back 
that day to my koowledge. They .were 


taken into custody that day, I told the 
burkundauze to keep the prisoners in safe 
custody, as they were under a serious 
char^ of murder, but I did not order 
them to be put in the stocks. Teencowria 
Bagdee was the person who preferred the 
charge against Muttoor Pkrree. Occoor 
Sirdar, 1 believe, was the name of tlie- 
person that was killed. 1 was concerned 
in the investigation into the murder of 
Burrut Bagdee, and the daroga sent the 
body to Burdwan. purrut Bagdee, the 
person killed,’ was the husband of Teen- 
cowrie Bagdee. 1 think the person killed 
was called Burrut Bagdee, but I am not 
certain. Ocebor was not a chokeydar ; he 
was of the Bagdee caste ; and it was him 
that first gave information at the tbanna 
that the gentleman’s /oZ/ceers had killed him. 

Ram Sing, police peon. — I went with 
the last witness and several others to Coo- 
liada to apprehend Muttoor Parree. We 
got there about three hours after day-light. 
The naib nazir gave an order to us to ar- 
rest any body that attempted to escape. A 
man was running off, and I and Anis ar- 
rested him. There is a dilch, and beyond 
that a narrow road, on thie other side of 
which is the Hooghly district. 1 saw him 
jump over the ditch from the factory, and 
caught him just as be was crossing the 
road. After we had arrejited the man the 
nazir came and gave us a|ders to keep him 
in safe custody, and wheu the people col- 
lected we learned that ke was Muttoor 
Parree. When Mr. ShfWman saw Mut- 
toor Parree in our custody be was at a 
distance of about eighty yards from us. 

Cross-examined. — I went to apprehend 
Aluttoor Parree. I went to his ordinary 
place of residence, and took him without 
any trouble; he was running away. There 
was no obstruction. A ditch and a bam- 
boo hedge surrounds the factory. 

Allis Khan confirmed the last witness’s 
testimony. 

Alfred Alexander. — I have known Mr. 
Sherman about four years. I knew Mut- 
toor Parree. 1 have been about six years 
in the service of the Church Missionary 
Society. 1 liad some conversation with 
the prisoner in March last. In conse- 
quence of something that 1 had heard, 1 
spoke to Mr. Slierman about having Alut- 
toor Parree on his premises. He said that 
he was an innocent man. I told Mr, 
Slierman that I bad. beard that the man 
had been accused of murder,. and asked 
him if it was the case. He said no^ and 
that the man was innocent. This took 
place about fifteen or- twenty days before 
Muttoor Parree was seized. I always un- 
derstood Muttoor Parree to be Mr, Slier- 
man’s servant. I have seen bym at tbe fac** 
tory at times. I discontinued my visits at 
the factory because I thought my adyice pq 
the subject of Muttoor Parree’s remaining 
about his premises was not acceptable,* 
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Cro&s-cxftininecl.— I pointed out to him 
that it was improper to withhold the man 
from legal authority. 1 had heard that 
the man was sought after. I have heard 
of Aga Ziiffer Ally Khan as a quar- 
relsome man. I know enough of the na* 
tive character to be aware that a person 
being in disgrace with any of the higher 
authorities, is enough to induce all his 
enemies to prefer charges against him. 

Bada Gobin Oodicarre, a gomastah. — ^ 
Cassinautb Sein, nazic of the.Burdwan 
Fouzdarree Court, went to Mr. Sherman’s 
last year. 1 saw him in conversation with 
Mr. Sherman and his brother. I heard 
him ask Mr. Sherman to give up Muttoor 
Parree and Buttoor, who were charged 
with murder or slaughter. The elder Mr. 
Sherman said, he is no longer my servant ; 
look about here, if you can find him here 
take him away.** 

Mr. Clarke objected to evidence being 
given to a circumstance that appeared to 
have taken place a full year before that to 
which all the preceding evidence referred. 

The Advocate- General contended that 
evidence might be given, not in proof of 
another act of harbouring and concealing^ 
but to shew a guilty knowledge on the 
part of the prisoner. 

Sir John Grant allowed the objection. 

Mr. Frederick Millet, a civil servant, 
and judge, we believe, of the Sessions 
Court of Burdwan, w'as then put into the 
box, but as his name was not in tlie list of 
witnesses that had been handed to Mr. 
Turlon at the commencement of tlie trial, 
and as Mr. Millet had been in court all 
day, he objected to his being examined. * 

Cossinautli Sein, nazir of the magis- 
trate's court in the zillah of Burdwan, 
proved that the seals attached to two docu- 
ments were the seals of the Sessions Court 
of Burdwan, but it appeared that they did 
not bear the judge’s signature. This was 
not stated by the witness, but appeared by 
the documents. 

One was a warrant from the Sessions 
Court of Burdwan, to Mr. Forbes, the 
magistrate of the same place, informing 
him that Muttoor Parree and the others 
had been convicted of riotously assembling 
and causing Burrut Bagdee to be beat 
with clubs, of which he died, and that tliey 
had been sentenced to imprisonment with 
hard labour, in irons, Muttoor Parree for 
seven years, and the others for five years ; 
and directing him to carry the sentence 
into execution. 

The other was the Jutwa of the native 
law officer, which found that the parties 
had riotously assembled, &c., and that the 
deceased had died in consequence of the 
beating he bad received; but it did hot 

* AcoonUag to the fomier part of the report* 
Mr. Turton did not addraw hit ohlectioa to' the 
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state the nature of tlie homicide, though it 
expressly stated that it was not murder. 

A long discussion here ensued whether 
the documents were sufficiently proved to 
be read in evidence ; Mr. Turlon maio- 
tainang that the seal, without the signature, 
was not sufficient. The court was at first . 
of opinion that they w'ere not, the last 
witness having stated, on being further exa- 
mined, that he had never known an in- 
stance of a warrant of tlie court with a 
seal, but wanting a signature, beingcarried 
into effect. His lordship, however, sub- 
sequently, on perusing some law authority, 
admitted that lie had been under a misap- 
prehension, and allowed them to he read. 

Mr. liatlray, one of the judges of the 
Sudder Dewaiiny Adawlut, was then exa- 
mined on the m^e of proceeding on the 
trial of prisoners in the Mofussii criminal 
courts. His evidence was to the following 
effect. The preliminary proceedings by 
the magistrate are forwarded, together with 
the prisoner, to the judge of the sessions 
court. On the day of trial, the prisoner is 
called on to plead or not guUty, 

much in the same manner as in this court. 
The evidence for the prosecution is then 
taken, after which the prisoner makes bis 
defence, and calls witnesses, if he has any. 
The whole of the proceedings are then 
submitted to the native law officer, who 
has been in court during the trial, and who 
has had an opportunity of cross* examining 
the witnesses. The law officer gives in 
his J^utwa, or opinion, with his seal at- 
tached to it, which generally contains his 
signature also. If the judge agrees with 
this opinion, he passes sentence, if the sen- 
tence is one which he is competent to pass; 
if not, he forwards it to the court to which 
I belong, with his ossent or dissent to the 
opinion recorded thereon. In the fviwa 
which has just been read, I observe that It 
is stated that the prisoners are convicted of 
beating the man, in consequence of which 
be (lied within three or four hours ; now it 
Is usual for the law officer to state the des- 
cription of homicide, which has not been 
done here ; and I think that a deficiency. 
The futwa states what has not been esta- 
blished, but not what has; and if it had 
been sent to me in that state, I should 
most probably have sent it back for correc- 
Uon. In cases of aflVay, iVithout any ho- 
micide, the sessions judge is authorie^ to 
pass a sentence similar to this ; consequent-, 
ly the omission I mentioned does jiot vi- 
tiate the proceedings. There are four des- 
criptions Of homicide known by tlie Ma- 
homedan law, namely, murder; culpable 
homicide, or what you call manslaughter^ 
justifiable homicide, and erroneoue homi- 
cide : there are other minor distinctions,, 
but these are the four principal ones. . 

Cross-enamliie4.-— The judge first 
cords on the record of the prooeedinga his 
assent or dissent to the opinion of the law 
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officer, which is tuntamount to a verdict of 
guilty or not guilty. He generally adds 
what the sentence is to be. This is the 
warrant to the magistrate to carry the sen. 
tence into execution, .and not the record of 
the proceedings of the trial. In case of 
an appeal, tlie proceedings of the trial 
would have to be sent and a copy of that 
warrant. Those proceedings would be all 
regularly noade up in a record, and for- 
warded to us. The original proce^ings 
would not be sent, hut a copy of them, 
together with tlie original proceedings be- 
fore the magistrate. Those are what we 
call the record of the trial. In cases of 
affray without homicide, the sessions judge 
is competent to award seven years* impri- 
sonment. It is generally the practice to 
examine the surgeon when one has exa- 
mined a body, but it is not universal. The 
sessions judge has no power to add to or 
alter the fulwa of the law officer without 
referring to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

Be-examined. — We call the whole of 
the proceedings beforo the sessions judge 
the record of conviction. 

By the Court. I should not call this the 
record of conviction, because tlie record is 
closed before the warrant is made. This is 
merely the warrant for the execution of the 
conviction already passed. The signature 
of the judge as well as the seal is necessary 
to authenticate a warrant. 

The case for the prosecution here closed, 
the Advocate-general informing the court 
that he could not carry it any farther. 

Mr. Turton . — “ Then I presume your 
lordship will not call on the prisoner for 
his defence, where there is no record of 
conviction.” 

Sir«f(iAn Grant , — ** Certainly not.” 

The Advocate-general said that, in jus- 
tice to Mr. Paulin, he felt bound to say, 
that that gentleman had only received the 
papers necessary to conduct the case on the 
preceding day from the clerk of the crown, 
and that the time had been too short to get 
the necessary documents translated, though 
they had been put into the hands of the 
interpreter immediately. He also felt it 
due to the court to say, that be would not 
have taken up so much of its time in going 
on with the case, bad he not been in ex- 
pectation that the translation of the re- 
cord of conviction, which was in the hands 
of the interpreter, would be finished in 
aufficieDt time to put it in evidence. 

Sir John Grant said, in explanation, 
that, on the hndingof thebill by the grand 
jury, the clerk of the crown had asked bis 
opinion wfaether it was not a case that re- 
quired the assbtance of counsel. The case 
being a very intricate one, and so far as 
bis recollection went, 4 very novel one, he 
had been of opinion that, in furtherance of 
tbeendsof public justice, tlie aid of coun- 
sel was necessary. He regretted that a 
greater length of time could not have been 


allowed; but the advanced state of the 
sessions at which the bill had been found, 
and the interval that had elapsed In com- 
municating with government, had unfor- 
tunately rendered that impracticable. His 
lordsliip then addressed the jury as follows : 
** I have only to observe to you that it is 
necessary, in all cases where a person is 
accused of being accessary after the fact to 
a homicide, whether it be murder or man- 
slaughter, that evidence should be given of 
the conviction of the principal. Tlie crime 
of being accessary after the fact consists of 
receiving and harbouring the oflfender in 
such a way as to facilitate his escape from 
public justice. The first thing necessary 
therefore, in a trial of this kind, is to pro- 
duce evidence of the conviction of the 
principal, since no man can be an acccs. 
sary to one who is not guilty. Now, sitting 
here, we are bound to pay every attention 
to the proceedings of the courts in the Mo- 
fussil, and If the documents produced had 
been agreeable to the course of proceed- 
ings in those courts, I should have been 
prepared to receive lliem as primd facie 
evidence of his guilt tnd conviction. But 
you have it in evideiice that it is not that 
which the superior court in this country 
would receive as the record of his convic-. 
tion ; it is only the vmrrant of execution, 
and not the record of conviction. Under 
these circumstances I have only to state, 
that the foundation of the charge not be. 
ing laid, the’ charge itself cannot be sus- 
tained ; and it will therefore be your duty 
to find a verdict of acquittal.** 

The jury immediately found a verdict 
of not gvUlyj and on the motion of Mr. 
Turton, the prisoner was discharged. 

We have given these proceedings at 
greater length than usual, because it is a 
singular case. It came before the public, 
as our readers must recollect, in the shape 
of an accusation against Mr. Forbes, the 
magistrate of Burdwan, of gross oppres. 
sion and illegal conduct. It now would 
appear, as far as can be assumed from the 
evidence on one side only, that but for the 
unavoidable delay In translating the record 
of conviction, which was actually in the 
bands of the translator— 'that is, but for a 
mere quibble of law — the prisoner must 
have been convicted of the offence with 
wliich^ he was charged. The proceedings 
in tills case, moreover, os in othen re- 
corded by us, illustrate the assertion of 
Mr. Crawford, that the indigo-districts are 
notoriously the scene of order, tranquil- 
lity, and satisfaction!**— EniTOH^ 

SuDDER Dbwannes Adawx.ut, I 9 ih * 

Ban Mali Kar, heir of Ram Sndar 
Kar, ^pedant, y, Durup Narayvn Moo^ 
herje. Respondent, Durup Narayan Moo^ 
keijee held certain villagcB in^the Hooghly 
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district, in patni tenure, of the rajah of 
Burdvinn. Part he sold to Ram Sudar 
Kar, in dur-patni tenure. For non.* 
payment of the reserved rent the patni 
tenure was sold, under Reg. VIII. of 
1819, consequently the dur- patni tenure 
fell in. On this the dur-patni-dur sued 
for a rateable proportion of the surplus 
sale proceeds, alleging that the patni-dar 
had allowed the sale to injure him. The 
pntrii'dar also subsequently sued the dur- 
patni-dar for arrears of rent, the non- 
payment of which he had pleaded as a bar 
to the other action, inasmuch alS he had 
been thereby unable to satisfy his superior 
landlord. On the validity of this demand 
depended the claim of the dur-patni-dar. 

Mr. Smith, the judge of llooghly, 
passed successive judgments in favour of 
the dur-patni-dar in both cases. The 
first, that in the surplus case, was reserved 
by the Calcutta court, from which deci- 
sion the dur-patni-dar preferred an ap- 
peal to the S udder Dewannee Adawhit, 
which, on the .30th August 1832, directed 
the Court of Appeal to expedite its deci- 
sion ill the rent case, and submit the same 
for information. On the 6th September 
18.32, Mr. C. R. Martin heard this latter 
case, and proposed also to reverse Mr. 
Smitlfs judgment, and award the patni- 
dar the rent which he considered due. 

The next case came before M. C. J. Mid- 
dleton on the 1 1th December 1833; and 
in answer to the orders of the Sudder 
Court of August 1832, copy of a rubakari, 
held before him on that date (in which be 
concurred in Mr. Martin's proposed re- 
vei-sul of Mr. Smith’s decision in the rent 
case), was conimimicated to the Superior 
Court. On the 13th January 1834, Ban 
Mali Karl the heir of the dur-putni-dar, 
produced to the Sudder Dewannee Adaw- 
lut a formally authenticated paper, pur- 
porting to be a copy of Mr C. J. Middle- 
ton’s rubakari of the 11th December 1833, 
in which he dissents from Mr. Martin’s 
proposed judgment, and directs the case 
to be brought before a third judge. The 
paper also bore the counter-signature of 
two of the native oflicers of the court, the 
head mounshee and rnoliurrir. 

Mr. Rattray, having thus before him 
copies of antagonist decisions of the lower 
court on the same case and by the same 
judge, directed, on the 18th February, 

Mr. Martin (in charge of the records of 
tb^ late Court of Appeal), to inquire into 
and report the facts. On the 20th Feb. 

Mr. Martin made his return, forwarding 
original papers of the rent case. He re- 
ported that Mr. C. J. Middleton had 
decided io concurrence with himself ; in 
proof of which were to be found, in the 
raeprds, bis rubakari^ communicative of 
the foot, and the decretal rubakari^ dated 
the {itli December 1833; whereas no 
od^tial of the antagonist copy, produced 
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by Ban Mali, was to be found. There 
was, indeed, a petition from that person, 
praying for a copy of the judgment which 
Mr. Middleton had passed in his favour 
(without mention of date), on which was 
Mr. Middleton’s order, directing that be 
should receive tlie same ; but, under this, 
in a different handwriting, were added 
words to the effect that tlie petition was a 
trick. Besides, in the monthly report, 
the case was inserted as decided finally. 

Mr. Rattray considered the return. He 
entertained some doubts as to the genuine- 
ness of the English attestation on the 
copy of the decision, which Ban Mali Kar 
had produced, and observed that Mr. 
Middleton’s signature on the petition just 
noticed was over the order. He directed 
that the whole of the papers should be 
sent to the judge of the Twenty-four Per- 
gunnahs, with directions to institute a 
minute and patient inquiry into the mat- 
ter, and to report the result with his 
opinion. He would examine the native 
oflicers whose names appeared on the 
suspected copy, the vakeels mentioned 
therein as present, the person who had 
charge of the court scab and Ban Mali 
and his witnesses. Should the rubakari 
be found to be a forgery, he would hold 
to bail any person implicated in the 
offence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SALKS OF LAKD FOR ARREARS OF REVKKUE. 

The advertisements of estates in balance 
to Government, which are now published 
week after week in the Calcutta Gazette ^ na- 
turally give rise to reflexions upon the pre- 
sent state of the country. Last week 
fifty "Six estates, which had fallen into ar- 
rears in the district of Dinagepore alone, 
were advertised to be sold in one day. 
When we read over the names of the zu- 
meendars who have thus neglected to pay 
up tlie Government arrears, and find 
among them the very respectable names of 
Baboos Oomanundun 'Tagore, Chunder 
Koomar Tagore, Kanaee Lall Tagore, 
Hureemobun Tagore, Raj Kissen Baner- 
jee, Ubhoychurun Banerrjee, Muha-Raja 
Govindunatb Roy Bahadoor, Riya Seeb 
Kissen Bahadoor, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive upon what principle estates belong- 
ing to such individuals, who are among 
the foremost men in the country, are thus 
exposed to the hammer. It cannot be 
tliat they are become poor and unable to 
discharge the public revenue ; neither can 
we suppose that they are unwilling to 
do so, considering the large profits rea- 
lized by landholders in the permanently 
assessed provinces. 

The estates thus advertised for sale in 
the district of Dinagepore, on the 22d 
August, moreover, yield an annual reve- 
nue to Government of nearly four lakhs of 
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fopeei llMt kind of such large ex- 

tom abould be expoaed to public aalct is 
iMtor of the greatest possible ineonve- 
iiieiioe and regret. The Regulations of 
Government bear ample testimony to the 
conviciioo entertained by the ruling au- 
thorities of the great disadvantages which 
the frequent sale of land entails on the 
eoontry ; and liot without reason ; for on 
the sale of lands for arrears, all engage- 
ments between the ziimeendarand his far- 
mers and tenants of every degree are at 
once cancelled. Government having al- 
ways a right to sell the land free from every 
Incumbrance with which it may have been 
lettered. Let us suppose, in the case of 
these estates in the district of Dinagepore, 
that the zumeendar realizes a sum equal 
to the revenue he pays to Government, and 
that the land is worth only seven years* 
purchase ; we shall then have about eight, 
and-twenty lakhs of rupees* worth of land 
sold at once. Let the reader picture to 
himself the confusion and the distress 
which must ensue, on the cancelling, in 
one day, of the tenures and engagements 
of at least 50,000 farmers and ryots. In 
cveiy change which takes place with re- 
|purd to the possession of a zunietidaree, it 
M the poor cultivator who sutlers ; some- 
thing additional is exacted of him on every 
change of masters, I.et the reader also 
fancy the rich harvest which the collector*s 
amlas must enjoy in these various muta- 
tions ; and perhaps we may discover that 
one among many other causes of the ac- 
knowledged poverty of the peasantry, may 
be traced to this system. Neither will it 
escape the reader that the sum for which 
these estates are put up to auction, is, in 
many cases, utterly insignificant. In 
one instance, an estate which yields 5,S78 
is actually exposed to sale, and all tlie 
tenures which have been created on it ex- 
posed to the risk of change for a balance 
of twenty rupees ! that is, for the rent of 
thirty-two hours ! 

The constant sale of lands for arrears In 
the permanently assessed provinces natu- 
rally excites o suspicion that It must arise 
from the impoverished state of the country. 
We hear from very good authority that the 
public revenue arising from the land in 
tliese lower provinces is becoming every 
year less and less ; that the arrears are in- 
creasing to a frightful extent. What can 
1)6 the cause of this, but the increasing 
poverty of the landholders, and in fact of 
the whole countr}*? What, then, is the 
cause of this growing poverty. It is surely 
worthy of a very close examination. — Cal, 
Gmr., Aug.l* 

aXPaXSENTATlON OP INDIA IN PARLIAMENT. 

A native writer in the G^ananneshun 
makee the following just reflexions upon 
the su^estiou that India might be repre- 
• tonted in Parliament. ** If the privilege of 


sending a certain number of representatives 
to the British ParUament be granted to us, 
who, it should be Inquired, are the per- 
sons fitted to undertake the responsible 
duties of Indian representatives. Is any 
among our countrymen so talented and so 
well versed in the politics of this country 
as can be safely trusted with the interests of 
the people of I ndia ? Has education made 
so much progress among the native aris- 
tocracy as to qualify them to discharge the 
functions of a member of Parliament on 
behalf of the British possessions in the east 
and to uphold our cause in spite of the un- 
just and wily attacks of interested persons ? 
The answer to these questions, I confess, 
must be in the negative. Most of the Hin- 
doos are also so deeply imbued with reli- 
gious prejudices that few would be met with 
bold enough to act in opposition to (hem, 
and to einl^rk on a voyage to England. 
Among the Europeans resident in this 
country, a sufficient number can scarcely 
be found duly qualified fur the task. They 
come here in pursuit of their own interests, 
they carry on tlieir dealings and concerns 
for some 3'ears, and when they liave ac- 
quired a cutn|>etency they return to their 
home ill order to spend the rest of their 
days amidst their family and friends. Few 
of them trouble Aeir heads about India 
and its inhabitanls, and fewer contri- 
bute to the amelioration of their con- 
dition. As to our appointing the repre- 
sentatives in Enghind, where some have 
by patient labour and study rendered 
themselves worthy of being entrusted with 
the happiness of millions, the distance of 
14,OCO miles is ait insurmountable obsta- 
cle. The traiismitoion of a letter and the 
receipt of its reply would occupy at lea.st 
twelve months, and it is therefore Impossi- 
ble that the people of India can be truly 
represented in the House of Commons. 
The next point to W'hich I solicit your at- 
tention, is the utter impossibiliiy of our 
exercising an efficient control over the 
actions of our representatives, when the 
Britons, far more enlightened and public- 
spirited than the Hindoos, cannot prevent 
the corruption of tlieir representatives, 
though they act under their very eyes; 
what can we expect from persons repre- 
senting our interests at so great a distance 
but the desertion of our cause for a minis- 
terial gift of an office or employ ment ? The 
representatives that we please to 
are made of the same materials as Choto of 
the British nation, and will it thbrefore be 
a matter of wonder if they sell their votes 
for lucre and emoluments ?'* 

SCHOOL AT FURNKA. .;!; *' 

A seminary is about to be estabKshed jl|t 
Purnea, at which it is proposed to 
Persian and Arabic, and, » spoil 11% 
are provided, Englisli. . 

been liberally supported by^tha gisiltlwp^ 
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of the station and by the native sttmeen- 
dare.** — Cal. Cour., Aug. 7. 

ATrtl.At Itr BERAR. 

An affray arising out of the religious 
prejudices of the Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans, lately occurred at a place called 
Dulbhunga, situated on the left bank of 
the Ouirga, about three kos from Patna. 
At thie place resides a peerzada, the con- 
ventual head of a fhiternity of faqeers, 
who bad procured a few cows, intending 
to sacrifice them. The Hindoos of the 
place immediately assembled to prevent a 
proceeding so abhorrent to their religious 
Ihelings, and the Musselmans, with the 
true spirit of Islamism, determined to 
complete the unholy rite. A contest in 
consequence ensued, in wliich three of 
the errant saints were killed, and upwards 
of thirty wounded. The report of the fray 
spreading, nearly 6,000 Musselmans assem. 
bled to assist their own party. The affair, 
having tlius assumed a serious appearance, 
was reported to the magistrate, who imme- 
diately appeared on the spot, and appre- 
hended upwards of one hundred of the 
combatants. — Ukhhar, July 12. 

DISTRESSED BOONDELAS. 

The Cawnpore Ilelief Society have pub • 
lished a report concerning the Bundel- 
kund paupers, which ezhibits a deplorable 
pictiiro of the misery of these poor crea- 
tures. 

A famished crowd of 1 ,500 souls attend- 
ed the ovens set up near Surseca ghaut. 
It being found that, owing to want of 
space at Surseca ghaut, weak persons suf- 
fered injury in the press tliere at distribu- 
tion time. General Stevenson permitted 
the committee to inclose the vacant square 
of the sappers* and miners* lines, and here 
the poor emigrants were fed for a month ; 
but as many squalid objects infected with 
disease were thus induced to occupy the 
cantonment high road, and to establish 
themselves about the infantry lines and 
bungalows, it was deemed necessary again 
to change their place of rendezvous. 
Owing to the exertions of Thuntce Mull 
(who volunteered his services as steward), 
whose conduct tlirougliout deserves niucti 
piibe, two large gardens outside the town 
wore gmtuitously given up by their native 
teller, 'Wid in this from 1,000 to 1,200 of 
Mipoofost fugitives have since been regu- 
larly ,;inany of them residing tbm 
Contliiaatly, under the shelter of trees; 

In conanqueoce of the Vice-president in 
GouncllTe considerate order of the 10th 

Boondeelas were, at different 
iiontfrom Cawnpore to work upon 
' Aiptaln XIrummond'a roads. Moreover, 
l^lMBds of ikmilies were forwarded to 
'tittubkinv wtere, tlirough the kind exer- 
.Mpili of Stevenson, they got employ. 

^ Vot,16. No.62. 


ment in the botanicaV garden.' Relief lias 
been in most cases denied by the committee 
to the able-bodied of the number that re- 
mained at Cawnpore ; the rest have, as far 
as was practicable, been made equal par- 
takers of the foed daily issued ; but so 
much has the demand fbr this exceeded 
what the committee could afford to distri- 
bute, that their dole, added to what the 
poor people obtained during the day by 
begging in the city, has but in few in- 
stances sufBred to restore their strength. 
Not less than 600 men, women, and chil- 
dren, have been carried away dead by the 
servants of the committee during the last 
four months. Some died of small -pox 
and fever, the majority from the sheer 
effects of starvation. In the Mohurrum 
especially, when provisions were indiscri- 
minately given out by the Mohamedans, 
the mortality was very great among the 
half-famished crowd, who eagerly de- 
voured whatever they could obtain. Nearly 
all the paupers who now come to the com- 
mittee for fbod are more or less ill, and 
many of them are in a state of exhaustion 
and wretchedness, of which description 
could hardly give an idea.'* 

BROWNINO OF DYING HINDUS. 

A correspondent of the CalciUla Cou- 
rier (Aug. 5) states the following recent 
instance of a barbarous custom : ** A 
beautiful Hindu woman, apparently in tlie 
prime of life, was conducted In a litter to 
the river side near Israb. Her raven hair 
partially shaded a loffy brow, which, under 
otlier circumstances, might have afforded 
no bad subject for the chisel of Phidias ; 
and her sallow face retained its mild ex- 
pression, although the inroads of disease 
were visible. Her deluded friends en- 
circled her, whilst they immersed her body 
in the holy waters of the Ganges. A few 
inhuman brahmins commenced their hel- 
lish incantations; on which a signal was 
given to accomplish that which had been 
left unfinished by a virulent disorder— the 
water was forcibly put into her mouth till 
her suffocation was effected. . All this time 
she offered no resistance, but seemed to 
have a kind of presentiment of her im- 
pending fate. The relatives performed 
the obsequies of^ the deceased with as 
much apparent glee as if they were cele- 
brating her auptials !” 

GALE. — INDIGO. 

The fall of the barometer on Saturday 
indicated an approaching gale, which came 
on accordingly towards night, blowing in 
bard gusts from the north-west, accompa- 
nied with very heavy rain (seven inches 
within forty-eight hours). The wind lulled 
yesterday afternoon, and then ^luddenly" 
changed to the 'south and aouik-cast, in 
wliich 'quarter there were some hard, gusts 

(N) 
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in the ekrlji^iirt of lest night. We apu aide are well lighted and well drained ; 
prebend this gale Will put an end to the while the native mint be content to grope 
manufacture of indigo for the season in all bis way home in darkness, and to live half 
the low lands, and do considerable da- the year in clouds of dust. The fine 
mage to the plant also in fiiose which are tanks we see in Calcutta (with perhm one 
not liable to inundation. If the crop or two exceptions) were not dug for his 
‘mights last week have been estimated at convenience. We remember to have been 
1,10^000 'maunds, we should now reduce struck with the contrast, a few years ago, 
the estimate to 1,00,000. •—Co/. Cour^ between two landing-places in the harbour 
Aug, 4, of Bombay — the Apollo bunder and the 

— — * Muchlee bunder (we believe these were 

A gentleman, just returned from a visH the names). The former, being resorted 
'%io Jessore, reports that the late storm ruin- to by Europeans, was provided with a 
Lad the hopes of the planters in that dis- costly pier and a flight of stone steps. The 
^ trict. In the lost week of July, their latter, though perhaps ten times as much 
prospects had brightened very much ; the frequented, was left in a rude state of na- 
plant was thriving admirably, its produce ture, difficult of access, and with large 
in the vats was most abundant, and every pieces of rock of all shapes lying about..— 
body expected a glorious season. But the Cal. Cour., Aug, 6. 

gale came on, and with it, and for many 

days afterwards, so much rain, that a groat 

breadth of uncut plant lias been entirely provincial court. 

lost, and some factories which reckoned consequence of a paragraph, wliicb 

upon 1,000 maunds, will now scarcely we copied from our contemporary of the 
yield 500. Uungpore, we hear, has also Hurpun, relative to the proceedings of a 
suffiered a good deal. lately- abolished court, we have taken some 

' Itis worthy of remark, that these springs pains to inform ourselves on the subject, 
have been most unusually high for the appears that the court alluded to is the 
month of August. The Semaphore sta- late Calcutta Proviucial Court of Appeal ; 
tion at Baloory was reported completely and it is quite true, that several conflicting 
inundated on Friday, and we had yester- decisions have been presented to the Sud- 
day an opportunity to observe, that the Court, alleged to have been passed' hy 

salt-water lake was within an inch of Uie lower tribunal. A strict inquiry has 

level to which it was swollen by the May consequence been instituted, which is 
galeof last year.— JWd., Aug. 11. still in progress ; md though no report, 

we believe, has yel^ been made to govern- 
ment, it seems to have been ascertained, 
REPORTING sYSTESf.^ (fiat tlic greater pert of the proceedings 

We learn from the following extract are fabrications, prepared doubtless by the 
of a letter from the secretary to govern- parties interested, with the connivance of 
ment to the Sudder Board, in the western the amlali. Some of the frauds are of the 
provinces, that the order r€f|uiring secrecy most clumsy description, and, strange to 
(in reports upon the merits of subordinate say, the risk has been run for the most 
officers) has been extended to the revenue trifling amounts. In one case, the con- 
branch of the service : — fiicting decision has two signatures of the 

** I am directed by the Honourable the same judge on the same page, so monifest- 
Vice-presIdenC in Council to request you ]y different that no doubt of the forgery 
will acquaint the Board, that copies of re- can possibly exist. It is to be presumed that 
ports made under the orders of govern, the party who boldly presented this paper to 
ment of the^28th January last are not to be the Sudder Court, as the ground of his ap- 
fumUhed by the commissioners of revenue peal, will in tlic first instance be required 
and circuit to their subordinate officers.** to prove how. it came into his possession. 

This is plain and explicit, and forms a The fabricated documents are nearly all 
very good foundation for the construction dated in December 1833, some as late as 
of a memorial pointing out the evils likely the 31st, on which day the court was abo- 
to flow from an adherence to the close sys- lished. It is not true that any charge of 
tem, and the inconsistency between the bribery has been made against the naUyp 
orders of the 28th January and those of amlah of the court generally ; ^ but , tbo 
the Ifilh June 1834. — Cawnp.JEx,, July 26. head native officer of one of the judges Is 
■ ■ under commitment for an embezzlement of 

a judicial deposit from the court treasury 

NEGLECT OF NATIVE INTERESTS. and of course, pending the trial, it would 

In the department of town improve- be premature and unjust to offer.iipy opi- 
ments, the interests and comforts of the hion as to . the probability or otbfu^ise of 
Dative population have in general been conviction. Should we be in errpr in this 
very littl# thought of. The roads fre- statement, we assure ourselves that |be 
quented by Europeans are carefully paved judges of the court will set us 
and watered; the streets in which they re- Ibid, 
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FINANCIAL fiySTKM OF GWALIOR. 

In the Gwalior state, there is ho general 
treasury in which money is deposited for 
the use and disbursement of the govern- 
htfent; all the cash is in the hands of the 
eahiikars or hankers of the bazars, on 
whom the government obtains a credit for 
certain sums by negociating loans. These 
loans are negociated by granting as sccut- 
rity orders on the revenues of diflTerent 
districts, bills on tributaries, &c. When 
good securities of the above description 
have been tendered to the amount of two- 
thirds or three- fourths of the amount de- 
sired to be borrowed, the terms of the loan 
are settled, and the different sabukars take 
each a share. One banking-house will 
take a lac (that is, will give the govern- 
ment credit for that amount), another ko- 
thee will take two lacs, a third, three, and 
so on, according to their means and their 
favourable or unfavourable opinion of the 
terms of the loan. The terms of these 
loans must obviously depend greatly on the 
nature of the security which the govern- 
ment is enabled to give to the contractors, 
and the interest accordingly varies from 
one to two per cent, monthly ; and when 
the security is not considered unexception- 
able, it rises a great deal higher than the 
above-mentioned amount. The profits of 
the bankers, however, arc not confined to 
the interest. They make enormous suras 
by the difference of exchange, receiving 
good, and paying inferior coin ; and by 
deduction of discount from the bills drawn 
on them by the government, and by various 
other iniquitous mctiiods. 

But the system of loans docs not end 
here ; every subordinate district through- 
out the country has its sohukar, who, on 
a smaller scale, supplies money to the ku- 
manislidar or aiiraildar of the different 
tillohs, and on terms still more exorbitant 
than' those on which the supreme govern, 
meht of the state is supplied. On appoint- 
ing an aumildar to a district, a year's re- 
venue is generally demanded from him; 
this money is procured, on the security of 
(he revenue of the district, from the sahu- 
kar, at a discount, in the first instance, or 
'munouti, as it is called, of two per cent., 
and the interest fixed at two per cent, per 
mensem. Before this debt can possibly be 
discharged, demands are made by the go- 
vernment upon tfie already deeply-indebted 
aumildar, who a second time has recourse 
to the sahukar for pecuniary assistance. 
Tlic unliquidated balance of the banker's 
former advance, together with the newly, 
contracted loan, both increasing at two 
per cent, per mensem, compound interest, 
ap^dily make up a sum which the revenues 
of the district can never suffice to liquidate. 
Thus the whole revenue of Scindiah's 
country passes through the hands of two 
different sets of bankers, whose share of 


tliem cannot be estimated at less than a 
third of the gross produce. 

Instead of attempting to limit the great 
influence of the sahukars, acquired by rea- 
son of their pecuniary transactions with 
the state, the constantly recurring difficul- 
ties and distresses of the government com. 
pel the rulers to augment the evil, by ap- 
pointing one of that body to the office of 
chief minister ; thus adding the authority 
and influence of the government to that 
of the monied interest.-— JExam.p 
June 21. 

T«E RIVERS OF THE FONJAUB — CASHMERE. 

We arrived upon the banks of the 
Jeliim, and gazed upon the waters which 
had floated the fleet of Alexander. The 
bank had a cliff edge of eight to ten feet, 
along w'hich the current swept with great 
rapidity. Cultivation was carried to the 
very edge, leaving but a narrow stripe of 
road, which was full of holes and sinuosi- 
ties eaten by the river. Persian wheels 
were thick ranged along the margin for ir. 
rii>atioii ; the breadth of the river was about 
200 yards, where we embarked, but this 
gives no measure of the volume of water. 
Near the left bank the depth was twelve 
feet, and in the centre seven or eight. The 
northern margin was also eight to nine feet 
in depth, with a rapid current; three miles 
an hour may be taken for the rate at this 
season of the year. In some places the 
expanse of bed is very considerable, the 
intersections, very flexuous, but there ia 
alw'ays sufficient stream for thepurjiosesof 
navigation, and the river is never fordable 
except in the upper part of its course, 
where a greater slope and a more ifni- 
forroly level bed, divide the stream Into.i 
numerous forks. The Indus, in like man- 
ner, spreads itself over an extent of sur- 
face above Attock that renders it fordable 
in the cold season. All the Punjab rivers 
w'ould appear to have this peculiarity in 
common. The Sutlej is traversable by 
foot passengers at Belasspore, but there is 
no thoroughfare for any certain period; 
near Uampoor, in Bussaliir, people also 
cross the river on foot. The Jelum is a 
fine river, nearly equal in size to the Choo- 
nab, and when w’e connect it with the ever 
memorable exploits of Alexander and the 
romantic beauty of the scenes that give ce- 
lebrity to its source, we find a theme for 
reflection that might fully excuse elalmrate 
detail on the history and progress of so re- 
nowned a stream. That Alexander should 
have omitted to mention Cashmere can 
only be explained on the supposition that it 
did not exist as a place of renown at that 
era, and if the oral traditions and wntten 
records, which assign its loc^dity to the 
drainage of a lake, formed by me Jelum, 
are true^ and natural phehomena argue the 
fact, 'ibe epoch of ‘ tliat event diiiuot be 
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dattfd much anterior to the Macedonian's 
visit to India. The luiuiiance of a soily 
dc^libsit^ by the ^ow accretion of streams 
washing away the dust of rocks, and for 
ages undergoing the changes of superin*> 
cumbent layers of alluvium, could alone 
represent the uniform landscape wliich the 
valley of Cashmere is so famed for. Tlie 
mountains that encircle it have a veiy bold 
conformation as seen from the contiguous 
plain, and though sheeted deeply in snow 
fat present, are laid bare by the influence 
^ .^^the summer heats and rains, to near 
• ^ tlneir summits. Wherever the rock is steep, 
^patches and accumulations in hollows, only 
cheCquering the black mass of mountain, 
marking throughout the medium of a large 
space, the boundary of the perennial snow. 
There are no remarkable peaks shooting 
above the line of a general level, nor docs 
any point of the chain indicate a greater 
altitude than 1 7,000 feet. There are many 
passes into the valley, but the most fre- 
quented are those which cut the mountains 
on the north-west side, where the Jelum 
lias opened a gap, and worn down the bar- 
rier to a moderate degree of elevation, but 
none of the roads follow the river up into 
r;||ie valley. Winter is no obstacle to ac- 
' cess, and after the heaviest falls of snow, 
people find Uieir way across, by which we 
may infer that the limit of ascent of those 
thoroughfares does not eiceed 9,000 feet, 
or the loftiest, by Peer Funchal, 13,000. 

itself may be calculated at 6,000 
18 equivalent to the climate of 
jpl^o^l^ithout the extremes of its tempo- 
. Tlie north-eastern is bounded by 
vf^Jofty mountains, which continue un« 

. inilpruptedly to Ludak .*’ — Journal a 

Delhi Gaz. 

VATIVE MERCANTILE HOUSE. 

, We have the pleasure to announce the 
laudable design, formed by some of the 
respectable members of our community, 
to establish a mercantile house, to be con- 
ducted, we hear, under the name of Ta- 
gore and Company.** The public spirit 
and enterprize that gave birth to this de- 
sign, cannot be too much praised by the 
mends of reformation and Improvement. 
We are the more delighted with if, as we 
have reason to anticipate that the example 
would shed a salutary influence over the 
minds of our countrymen; and, leading 
them thereby to engage in commercial 
speculations, would add to the certain ag< 
grandizemeni and prosperity of Hindus- 
ilian. 

The readers of the early numbers of our 
paper might recollect our repeated obser- 
yatipnson the unfortunate apathy of Hindu 
capitalists to trade and industry ; we have 
jbowever, Uie satisfaction to find that 
tli^y are roused from their lethargy, and 
are brought to' a sense of iherr cUity aiid 


interest. We hope thp example set by the 
Tagores will actuate our countrymen 
in general to adventure into such usefift 
and praiseworthy undertakings ; and there- 
by remove the long-standing stigma at- 
tached to the Hindu name, as a dull and 
inactive race..*Corrc^. of Gyananne^iun^ 

ENGLISH SCHOOLS. BAJA OF BUEDWAK. 

We are much gratified with the oppor- 
tunity of stating, that the maharaja of 
Burdwan has most liberally subscribed Ra. 
1,000 to the English school about to be 
erected at Midnapore. His highness last 
year subscribed Rs. 1,500 to the English 
school at Burdwan. He also supports 
from bis own funds a small English 
school, besides one for the instruction of 
youth in Sanscrit, Persian, and Bengalee. 
— Sumachar Durjmn* 

SHAH SHOOJA. CAUBUL. 

Extract of a letter from Ludhiana, dated 
23d July 1834: — 

1 am sorry to gay that the report of 
Shah Shujah's defeat remains uncontradic- 
ted, and, from the circumstantial manner 
in which it is now mentioned, 1 apprehend 
that there is some foundation for it. The 
action is said to liEve been a very bloody 
one on both sides, icid the loss of the day 
is ascribed to the shth*s army having been 
attacked by Dost jAhomed Khan at the 
moment when he was engaged in assault- 
ing the city of Kandahar, which placed 
him between two enemies. Nothing but 
some fatal mishap oC this kind could have 
annihilated his force at one blow, as is said 
to have been the case ; for, considering hia 
limited resources, be had, within the last 
year and a-half, collected a well-equipped 
and formidable army; and as it is well 
known that he had been joined by nearly 
all the Durranis, and had actually esta- 
blished his authority in the Kandahar ter^ 
ritory, after his appearance before that 
the Barikzacs, whose troops were nuittn- 
rically inferior, could not have destroyed 
their adversary’s force at one fell swoc^; !ca 
Is reported, had Shah Shujah kept 'his 
army in a concentrated position, by raising 
the siege when he beard of the near op- 
proach of Dost Mahomed. Should the 
shall have really been defeated, and the 
civil war have ceased, the whole of the 
Barikzacs will proceed towards Peshawar 
to attack the Sikhs, and 1 anticipate a se- 
vere contest between the belligerents in 
that quarter. Dost Mahomed Khan wrote 
to Runjeet Sing, that if he overcame the 
shah, he would assuredly resent bis out- 
rage in capturing Peshawar, and T am 
convinced that he will fulfil bis pledge/* 
^Hurk, Aug, 10. 

The Delhi Gazette confirms the report 
of the defrat of Shah Shooja, after a 
bloody conflict, in which many thoasand 
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men fell on each side. It would appear 
that Dost Mahomed was ready to yield to 
the invader without fighting, and that his 
only hope of successful resistance was in 
aid of Runjeet Sing whom he in- 
,^jPed into Caiibul. But the fortune of 
has overthrown tlie host of Shah Shoo, 
'^h, and made him once more a fugitive. 
The fortune of war, however, is often 
blamed for the faults of the commander; 
and, in this instance, we are reminded of 
the opinion of Mr. Elphinstone, that Sliah 
Shoojah, though his good qualities were , 
amply sufficient to maintain the dignity of 
an established monarch, was deficient in 
the genius and energy which were requi- 
site to restore a government so far sunk 
into anarchy and decay.” This was the 
character given of him when a young man, 
shortly after he ascended the throne, and 
before he bad lost it. — Cal.Cour,^ 11. 

- The Delhi Gazette of July 1G, says:^ 
** The intelligence received from a variety 
of sources confirms the suspicions we have 
long entertained of Runjeet Sing’s designs 
on Caubul. His troops are at present 
employed in the endeavour to establish liis 
authority in Pcshawur, but it seems to be 
considered certain that, as soon as he has 
secured that conquest by the subjugation 
of the inhabitants and the defeat or sub- 
mission of their chiefs, a vigorous attempt 
tyill be made to extend the acquisition to 
tlie territories of Dost Mahommed Khan 
and the Candahar sirdars.” 
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the contest with great obstinacy, and did 
such justice to their profession as to be the 
admiration of every one. The enemy could 
not break their ranks. They would have 
gained the day if they bad been even slightly 
assisted by their cowardly Duranee compa- 
nions. After losing about 500 killed on the 
spot, the remainder, being overwhelmed by 
the great numbers of the enemy, surrender- 
ed themselves. Mr. Campbell has received 
three wounds, and is now with Dost Mo- 
hummud Khan, who, to do justice to his 
manliness, has appointed a surgeon to at- 
tend him and settled on him double the sss 
lary wliicli he received from the shah. Every 
body is deceived at the issue of the battle. 
The Sikhs, the Sindhians, and the AfTgbans 
believed Shah Shujah was certain of the 
victory, and the astonishing success with 
which Ins handful of regular infantry op- 
posed Dost Mohummud Khan's legions of 
horse proves the contemptible character of 
the enemy he had to deal with. Two ac- 
tions took place between the Shah and the 
Barukzics a few days before the last. Both 
terminated in favour of Shah Shujah, and 
in the second bis troops succeeded in cap. 
turing two of Dost Mohummud Khan’s 
guns. The Barukzies, flushed with their 
victory, it is said, intend to proceed to. 
%vards Sindh, in order to levy the usual 
tribute which the kings of Cabul were in 
the habit of raising on the Sindhians. 
Time will shew what comes to pass.’* 
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The Mofussil papers are filled with con- 
tradictory accounts respecting Shah Shoo- 
ja ; sometimes representing him to be sur- 
rounded on all sides, and endeavouring to 
•scape through the mountains from Be- 
loochistan to Cutch and Bombay; after, 
wards throwing doubts upon the reported 
defeat, which, it is said, was invented by 
llost Mahomed Khan to alarm the Sikhs 
at Fqsbawur. The Barakzies, the shah’s 
ppppnents, have stopped communications 
between Peshawur and Caubul. Runjeet 
has also been stopping communications, 
jBvlitlph explains the delay of intelligence. 

following communication from Sha- 
hamet AH at Loodiana, which appears in the 
Calcutta Courier of August SO, and is the 
latest account we have seen, seems to re- 
move all doubts upon the subject : — 

•• Some fugitives from Shah Shujah’s 
army have arrived at Loodianah, and con- 
iirtned the news of the shah’s diecomiiture, 
and the distracted state to which lie was 
reduced. It is said that he was betrayed 
by his own Durranee followers, whom 
Dost Mohummud gained over to his side, 
•by holding out some- beneficial hopes to 
them. Tlie only party who fought well 
for the shah were two battalions composed 
•of Hindoostanecs, amounting to 1,200 
men in loto, and commanded* by an Euro- 
pean, named Campbell. They maintiuiicd 


CIWALIOR. . 

We learn from a private lett^^of tbu 
12lh inst., that Gwalior is in a de- 
tracted state. Disorder and revolt prevail 
there. Some nine or ten regiments oftthe 
maharajah’s, with 400 cannon and 400 
valry, have mutinied. His highness’s otber'^^ 
troops, consisting of eleven regiments and 
100 cannon, besides our contingent. It 
seems, were brought out to oppose them. 
It was thought necessary, before the ren- 
contre commenced, to get the rajah out of 
his palace; and a British officer with 200 
horse was sent to escort the queen and the 
other ladies to the fort of Gwalior, as a 
place- of safety. The escort remained with 
the queen two days. In the mean time, the 
maharajah went out with part of his troope 
and pitched his tents. The ringleaders, 
after this, all came over to beg pardon and 
their lives : they are described as of a most 
formidable appearance, blood-thirsty look- 
ing fellows. We do not know on what 
principle, exactly, the employment of our 
force in such work is reconciled to our 
non-interference policy ; hut it seems that 
the maharajah wished it to remain several 
months for the purpose of organising bis 
troops and to dismantle some of bis guns. 

It is said, also, that one of our officers is 
to he placed in the immediate comnumd 
of six regiments of infantry, and shout 
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466 Ime, the whole of which were mu- 
tiheers ! Ihis was not exa^ly settled, we 
ale informed, as an endeavour was making 
to ascertain how these most orderly sol- 
diers relish the proposition ; for, of course, 
.if they demur much, the officer who is 
chosen for this appointment will be in no 
very pleasant situation, since such fellows 
would not be long in adopting means to 
get rid of him. What is the meaning, 
agam we ask, of all these strange pro- 
ceedings — this non-interference, .which Is 
all interference — and where is it all to 
«nd? — Huirk ,9 Juiy 24, 

The Baiza Baee, we hear, after repeated 
but unavailing expostulations with the go- 
vernment, regarding the injustice slie con- 
ceives she has sufiered liy the acts and in- 
atrumenlality through which the late revo- 
lution at Gwalior was brought about, has 
determined on deputing an European 
agent to England for the purpose of sub- 
initting her grievances to the King in 
Council, and, for the expenses of the mis- 
sion, it is said she is prepared to incur 
an outlay of from five to ten lacs of rti- 
pees,— one-half to be paid immediately 
and the other half to be secured to the 
ambassador, subject to the condition of 
his succeeding in gaining her cause. For 
the truth of this rumour wo cannot* of 
course vouch, as it is a mere on c/tt, un- 
supported by any authority which would 
warrant our attaching credit to it ; but, 
alcboiil^ it wants confirmation, yet it must 
he:adittitted> that it derives a great degree 
of probability from the wrongs of which 
her highness has to complain; and what- 
ev^ may be the ultimate resolve of this 
> injured princess, on finding the Govern- 
jRient deaf to her representations, it is cer- 
tain that she has ample grounds on which 
to base an appeal to England, in the tor- 
tuous and deceptive policy by which her 
downfal has been elfected.^21e//u Gas., 
Jufy 23. 


markets with the . articld most in de- 
mand. 

The advantages attending the introduc- 
tion of such establishments, conducted oi|. 
British capital, may at first appear detri- 
mental to native interests ; hut the fact Is, 
just the reverse. Where a few individuuta"^ 
suffer, or are wholly deprived of their 
livelihood, by means of superior skill 
and powerful competition, hundreds are 
brought forward from a state of penury to 
comparative comfort. We have an inte- 
resting example of this in a little silk- 
printing factory, which has lately sprung 
up at Akra, under the auspices of Mr. 
llodgkinson. Although still in its in- 
fancy, Mr. Hoclgkinson has already ini- 
tiated children of ten years of age in the 
art of cutting blocks in the moat masterly 
style. These lads are bound apprentices 
for a stipulated period, on monthly wages, 
varying from two to four rupees, accord- 
ing to their capacity ; other little boys are 
trained to the printing branches, and their 
execution is really surprising. TJie most 
pleasing part is, tliat those children have 
been, by such means, rescued from idle- 
ness and beggary, and are now put in a 
way to work for themselves and support 
their parents in old age. But this is not 
all ; their individual comfort is strictly at- 
tended to ; each boy is furnished with a 
bed and blanket, thus escapes many 
of the diseases brought on by exposure to 
the dampness of native huts. It would be 
well if all engaged ig business that absorbs 
manual labour would follow this admirable 
plan ; the blessings they would confer on 
their dependants would be amply repjaid. 
in having a full complement of able hands 
instead of a band of sickly artizans. — 
BelTs View of Comm^ of Bengal, 183^34. 

ABOLITION OF CORPOBAL PUNISHMENTS. 

By abolishing the use of the korah and 
the henty the Government has taken away 
from the civil power of the country all tliac 
it held in terrorem over the heads of the 


MANUFACTURES OF INDIA. 

Great improvement has taken place in 
the process of printing silks of late in India, 
lie manufactory of Messrs. Cockerell and 
Co. takes the lead ; no expense has been 
spared to bring the art to perfection. 
Tliere are some other smaller European 
establishments, and as competition is the 
main-spring to invention and excellence,' 
there is every prospect of their soon vicing 
with those of England. Indeed, in point 
of durability of colour, they have already 
the advantage. The blocks cut by the 
natives, under skilful direction, nearly 
borne up to those sent from Europe ; and 
ds the printers are put in possession of the 
liMtot choice patterns, as soon as they ap- 
pear in England and France, very littie 
dibd is lost in furnishing the home- 


wicked. Thieving has certainly increased 
very much within this last year, and it is 
pretty well known that thieves and ro^es 
have not any great dread of being put into 
jail, or even on the roads, vrhere they get 
well fed, clothed, and lodged, and most 
assuredly, as far as food is concerned, they 
are much better off than most of the poor 
who work hard for their daily sustenance. 
We must cry out again, in the name of 
the quiet and honest of the country ; let 
the punishments of the dishonest be real 
and severe, and let their food be less tlian 
the utmost we can obtain by the sweat of 
our brows. Unless some alteration be 
soon made in our prison discipline, we 
shall be in an awful state of anarchy, and 
Government wdll have to^ support a large 
proportion of tlie pour in jail. — Mtf, UiSi, 
Aug, 16. 
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TIfB BISHOP. 

On Sunday morning, our respected 
diocesan bade adieu to the cathedral con- 
gregation until his return from Penang, 
Singapore* and Madras. At the conclu- 
sion* the bishop intimated the period of 
his absence would be from three to six 
months, when he would return, providing 
it was the will of the ** One greater than 
I am.*' His lordship embarked yesterday 
morning on the Diana, to join the Asia 
at Saugor. — JEnglishmant Aug, 26, 

PILOT ESTABLISHMENT. 

A meeting of the owners and com- 
manders of vessels navigating the river 
Hooghly, was held at the Exchange ; 
Mr. Cockerell in the chair. 

The Chairman briefly noticed the pur- 
pose for which the meeting was convened. 
It was obvious, he said, that the meeting 
were aware of the very great delay, and 
consequent loss, occasioned by there not 
being a sufficient number of pilots to take 
vessels to sea or to bring them into port. 
Indeed, it was as well to mention, that 
within the last fortnight no less than four- 
teen or fifteen vessels had sufTered from 
this inconvenience. To provide a remedy 
thereto it would be now proposed to me- 
morialize government, representing the 
evils resulting from the present state of 
the pilot establishment, and praying that 
it might be made completely efficient. It 
was accordingly resolved, 

" That the present state of the pilot 
establishment imperiously calls for the 
immediate interference of every one in- 
terested in the narigation of the river 
Hooghly — a navigation the most danger- 
ous and intricate of any in the known 
world — it being notorious that many ves- 
sels are detained for want of pilots, both 
inward and outward-bound, some of them 
in very critical situations, to the great 
detriment and imminent risk of the lives 
and properties of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

** That it having been ascertained that, 
within the last two years, the number of 
ships trading to this port has increased 
nearly one-Iialf, and, in consequence of the 
China trade being now thrown open, it 
vrill in all probability be still considerably 
increased; and whereas formerly a great 
part of the shipping came no higher than 
Kedgeree or Diamond Harbour, and that 
now nearly the whole proceed direct to 
Calcutta, it is evident that a much greater 
number of pilots will be required, but 
that the number might be lessened by 
having a steamer stationed at such parts 
of the river where the greatest detention 
and risks are liable to occur.** 

A memorial founded on these regular 
tions, will be. transmitted to Govemment. 

1Ti6 Caw^ states: — We are en- 


abled to announce that Govemment hav9 
partially acceded to the wishes of the 
Chamber of Commerce in regard to 
strengthening the pilot service, b^ direct- 
ing that all persons on the establishment, 
who are now employed on other duties, 
in steamers, &c., shall have the option of 
quitting those situations to resume their 
duties as pilots, or being considered, 
supernumeraries ; their places, in the 
latter case, to be filled up by an imme* 
diate promotion.** 


THE HINDU COLLEGE. 

The managers of the Hindoo College 
have lately printed their rules for the 
govemment of that institution, and we 
^understand the particular one in regard ta. 
religion, about which a good deal has 
already been said, still has a place among 
them. Lecturers arc required carefully 
to avoid all or any reference whatever tO; 
religiop in giving their lectures, and the 
teachers are particularly enjoined to ab- 
stain from any communications on that 
subject with the boys. It appears also, 
that the pupils are liable to expulsion or 
other punishment for the infringement of 
the prescribed rules when out of school* 
-^Englishman, 

We liavc obtained a sight of the rules 
for the Hindu College just printed. It is 
quite a curiosity in its way, if we can use 
sucli a term to the most discreditable 
production that perhaps ever issued from 
the Calcutta press. Vulgar language, bad 
giammar, innumerable contradictions, and 
obstinate dogged intolerance, form its 
leading features. We thought that the 
managers had learned a lesson four years 
ago which they could not soon foiget: 
but we judged too favourably. During 
the four years, the prejudices which they 
feared to offend have almost disappeared ; 
schools conducted on sound and Itonest 
principles have sprung up, and flourish; 
they are supported by native gentlemen ; 
they arc attended by Hindu boys in thou- 
sands. In the mean time, the vicious 
system of the Hindu College has become 
fully developed, and its hypocrisy known ; 
the school is sinking in reputation; the.^> 
attendance has fallen off ; it is no longer : 
the first school in Calcutta. Even Uie 
managing committee have felt this, apd 
they have met it with their usual wisdom; 
When Dr. Adamson was appointed, they 
^lost that golden opportunity of remedying 
the^ consequences of their own miscon- 
duct, by a stupid prejudice against priests s 
such is the name by which the gentlemen 
of the committee designate the clerjgy of 
Britain. . . By refusing its nomination* 
they have disgusted government, ^tboui 
whose countenance the institution would 
sink into a third-rate school : even now^ 
we r believe* it is 'left behind by ^bdo 
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. Qonrmohtm Addy's ; they have lost the 
riiqpect of the public, and. in a great mea< 
sure, the confidence of native parents ; 
and now# in this the eleventh hour, they 
proceed, by the publication of a set of 
rules as tyrannical as they, are imbecile, 
io complete the work by insulting their 
own teachers, and disgusting their own 
pupils; 

We, as Christians, rejoice at this. They 
are doing our work. ’ No hands but those 
that raised the pile are worthy to puli it 
down. A system which countenances and 
supports falsehood, and is avowedly based 
on hypocrisy, prejudice, and superstition, 
can never come to good. No weight of 
Ijtdpnts can render it useful; and how 
ai ^ic^le ss their total absence ! — Corr, 

PUaCHASE OF CHILDREN. 

There are certain vulgar Mahomedan 
and Hindu men and women, designated 
hi Hindostanee * Admee Fvrroshy, who, 
knowing the practice of the keepers of 
the different seraglios in this city of pa- 
laces, of purchasing young female children 
Ibr the puipose of prostituting their per- 
sons and living by it, and male children 
for the purpose of making them slaves, go 
about in all the creeks and -corners of the 
town and in the Mofussil, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the extreme poverty of those 
pitiable creatures who have just escaped 
the overflowing of Hidgclee, Cantai, and 
othet inundated places, and arc knocking 
about the streets destitute of food and 
clothing, coax them with a rupee or so, 
(whicli to those starving creatures is a 
handsome reward!, and take away their 
children. These latter then are sold to 
the keepers of the different seraglios for 
five, six, or eight rupees, and thus is a 
slave trade regularly, though clandestinely, 
carried on under a government so well- 
known to be averse to such diabolical 
practices. Further ; not only are the poor 
creatures in question deprived of their 
diHdren in the manner described, but 
scune honest Hindu families, at Serampore 
and other places, have their female chil- 
dren seduced and sold to the seraglio- 
keepers, both public and private, for the 
"^purpose of prostitution.— Cbrr. English^ 
iman. 

Some of these cases were brought before 
tbe police. Several boys and girls, the latter 
about sixteen, the former about eight yeai^, 
of age, were proved to have been purchased 
at firoiin three to eight rupees each. One 
of tbe girls stated as follows:—^* The 
only rel&on 1 have is a little brother at 
Moorsgatebeh. 1 had nothing to eat or 
drink or clothe inyself * with, and so came 
begging to Calcutta. I first stayed in the 
suburbs with a poor woman, who died ; I 
then stayed with Meeyajan's mother, at 
Toll^^iige; I have been about two 


months in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
1 was twenty days with Meeyajan*s mo- 
ther, when she sold me for eight rupees 
to a woman, who also died, and then I 
was taken by guileepi. Whom 1 met in the 
street. I said I would go with him; he 
sjiid he would marry me; I was^ aii Hin- 
doo, and am now a MdoSutftoii ; I have 
eaten their food.** 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

We hear that information has been rc- 
reccived, that the Court of Directors have 
granted the petition of the civil service to 
increase the retiring pensions to 1,500. 
— Cttl. Cour. 

According to the Courier y the retiring 
pension of riie members of the civil ser- 
vice is to be 1,500. Supposing that this 
were increased to £2fiOO or even ^,500 
per annum, with lesser sums for shorter 
service, the salaries (which now provide 
for a payment of 50,000 rupees in twen- 
ty-five years) being reduced proportion- 
ately, is it not likely that in the long-run 
a very lai-ge sum would still be saved to 
the state ? We venture to answer this 
question in the afiirmative. Say the civil 
establishment in Bengal (the argument 
will apply equally to the other presiden- 
cies) amounts to 500 individuals ; taking 
the average salary paid at present to each 
per month to be 2,000 rupees, the month- 
ly disbursements tO them will therefore 
be .£100,000 sterliiig, and the whole' sa- 
lary paid to the service in tbe year will be 
£ 1,200,000 sterling* Then come the pen- 
sions to retired servants, who have serv- 
ed their twenty-five years. Taking the 
calculations and returns, as affecting peo- 
ple who have always inhabited Europe, 
and which, therefore, allow nothing for 
the impaired and debilitated state conse- 
quent upon a long residence in India, we 
find that the proportion of dead to living 
fifty years after the period of birth, is 
about thirteen-twentieths, or sixty-five in 
100; and as from forty-seven, to fifty 
is, we presume, the average age of civi- 
lians who retire, there would be at home 
at present about 175 gentlemen receiving 
from tbe Government £500 a-year, i. «. 
£87,500. We will say upon the wliole, 
therefore, that tlie present annual cost of 
the Bengal' civil service is £1,290,000. 
Now, supposing the salaries leducecl by 
one-half, the amount paid annually to 
those in active service will be £600,000, 
tlie Government will, therefore, save an- 
nually £690,000. Assuming the number 
of pensioners to remain the same, and 
giving ^em £2,000 a-year pension, the 
sum paid to them would be £870, 000^ 
the annual' saving to Government would 
be, therefore, £2,500,000. . But it is 
obvious that we have made tbe . calcula- 
tion bear most strongly against, the pro^ 
position laid down Jby us, and we liave no 
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doubt but that a cutting, to use a most 
unpopular phrase, of one- half of the sala- 
ries, would enable Government to extend 
the amount of pension after twenty- five 
years* service to at least i^2,500 per an- 
num. There is yet another consideration 
in favour of the proposed measure : there 
would be no monthly sinking of four per 
cent, on the reduced salary to the annuity 
fund ; a sum of money which forms a large 
amount in a twenty-five years* residence, 
and which is entirely lost in the event of 
death, unless the subscribing party should 
leave a family behind him. — Englishman. 

Mir.ITARY INSOLVENTS. 

Government has been applied to by the 
Insolvent Court, on the subject of making 
stoppages from military officers who take 
the benefit of the act ; and the answer 
(which we have seen) acquiesces in the 
opinion, that they should be required to 
surrender a portion of their pay and al- 
lowances for the benefit of their creditors : 
subalterns one-third, captains and field 
officers one-half. — Cal. Cour. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

All who take an interest in the educa- 
tion of the nHtive.s, the administration of 
justice, and good government generally, 
will rejoice to sec that the Suddiir Board 
at Allaliabad is preparing the way for in- 
troducing Englisli and Hindostatiec, in- 
stead of Persian, into the courts of the 
new presidency. An Oordoo class, we 
hear, is to be established in the Delhi 
college, and it is hoped that the students, 
with the prospects now opening to them, 
will be taught to write the vernacular lan- 
guage in Roman characters. 

Extract letter from the secretary to the 
Suddur Board of Revenue, Allahabad, to 
the collector of customs, Nortli-west fron- 
tier, Delhi, dated the ‘kh July 1831: — 

** I am ^rther directed to request that 
you will favour the board with your opi- 
nion as to the pmcticability of dispensing 
altogether with the Persian language in 
tlie proceedings of your office, sul^ti tilt- 
ing for it English and the language of the 
country. The board are convinced that 
great advantages would result from the 
change : they are desirous to see the ex- 
periment tried, and you are requested tb 
give the subject your best attentioii.**-*- 
Chzette, July 30. 

PROSPECTS OF SETTLERS. 

We learn that Mr. J. C. Hoff has ob- 
tained the office of clerk of the market, 
'fhere were, says the. Bengal Herald^ 
seventy candidates for the office, from 
amongst whom the committee had the 
difficult task of selecting '* 'tbe most 
worthy.** The circumstance of there hav- 
ing been seventy candidates for the clerk- 
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ship, the salary of which, we believe, will 
be only Rs. 100 or 150 per mensem, is a 
melancholy proof of the condition of the 
European-adventiiring-population of Cal- 
cutta; and, what is worse, this distress- 
ing state of things, so far from being 
meliorated will be aggravated in a little 
time by the gradual operation of that part 
of the new act which allows Europeans to 
resort freely to India.— Aug. 

COLLEGE AT LUCKNOW. 

We have heard it rumoured that the 
king of Glide has it in contemplation to 
estaldish at his capital a college for in- 
struction in the literature and sciences of 
Europe. A quarter of a year has scarcely' 
passed since the announcement in the 
Englishman of the foundation of a royal 
infirmary and hospital, in perpetuity, for 
the relief of the sick of Lucknow and of 
the kingdom in general ; for which pur- 
pose his majesty had placed the splendid 
boon of two lakhs and fifty thousand ru- 
pees under the security of “ the continual 
guarantee of the Briti.sh Government.** 
By tliis deed of mercy and foresight alone, 
the name of his present majesty will be 
justly handed down to future generations 
us a benefactor to that city; how much 
more so. when connected also with that 
princely charity — “ the interest of three 
lakhs of rupees for the support of the poor 
of Lucknow for ever;** the principal 
whereof is likewise secured to them “ by 
the British guarantee ?’* His majesty has 
not been itulifierent to the mental wants of 
his subjects either, as the royal observa- 
tory recently built will, • we trust, for many 
years give proof. When, therefore, to 
such endowments ns these is added an 
English college upon a scale worthy of 
the royal name and family, future gene- 
rations must bless that name, whilst every 
living well-wisher of that family and its 
illustrious head will rejoice with unfeign- 
ed delight. It is known that his majesty 
has himself devoted some attention to the 
acquirement of the English language, and 
specimens of his writing have been seen 
in it which arc creditable to royal perse- 
verance. — Cawn. Exam, Aug.2S. 

THE “ SUMACHAR DURPUN.** 

We adverted some time ago to the 
iljithdrawal of the indulgence which had 
l^en extended to the native press in respect 
to postage, and we were glad to sec the 
subject taken up by the Sumachar Bur- 
pun. Tile proprietors of that instructive 
paper sacrificed 5,000 rupees a year, ibp 
several jreare, to establish it ; and the go- 
vernment of Lord Amherst, not renowned 
as very enlightened or as very liberal to the 
press, encouraged their efforts by subscrib- 
ing for 100 copies— the privilege of re- 
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duced postage bciiig Continued to it. Who 
would have thought that, in Lord William 
Bentinck*s administration, and under the 
new charter, the favour of a mitigated 
postage would l>e withdrawn from the iia- 
•tive papers ! The Sumachar l^urpun has 
the merit of having been the first paper in 
Bengal that succeeded in awaken ing the 
natives to a sense of the value of the 
press, as a medium for making known 
their sentiments upon matters affecting 
their interests ; and every Indmn states- 
man must have felt the importance of 
getting at the real opinions of the people 
on the operation of our laws. It requires 
little experience to discover, that in ver- 
bal comiminications with European func- 
tionaries, tlie natives generally express, not 
what they think, but wbat they believe 
will be agreeable to those whom they ad- 
dress ; but many of them have, owing to 
the Snmachitr Durpuut made the disco- 
very that the press is a medium of com- 
munication through which they may fear- 
lessly state their opinions, assured that 
they will meet the ohservatiou of their 
"rulers ; and that paper has teemed with 
letters from them. This recognition of 
the uses of the press is quite an a^ra in 
their history — a gigantic stride in their 
advancement. Does any one doidst that, 
if we had a Suniuchar Durpun in every 
district, the Hindoos would be a century 
in advance of tboir actual condition ? — 
and yet, instead of aiding the benevolent 
efforts of individuals to force a taste for 
reading, and create a habit of thinking 
and writing among the people, the go- 
vernment withdraws even tJio negative 
aid and encoiiragoment of a trilling reduc- 
tion of postage 1 — Hurk. Any. 2(3. 

IMPOJITATION OF JCK. 

We are now ciitering the sultry month 
of SeptemlKT, which hist year brought us 
an antidote Co its lassitude in a delicious 
cargo of ice. All our little world were 
ready then to deify 3Jr. Rogers, and if he 
Imd not u column or a statue, he had a 
" monumentuni cere pcrcmiins" in the fame 
of his exploit, recordeil on a vice- regal 
cup, and sweetened with the thanks and 
the promised patronage and rupees of the 
community. But now the tables are 
turning upon our idol, and as people tire 
even of abuse, and steam has had cnougii 
of k, the current of censure is turned iipop 
Mr. Rogers ; not because he has not ful- 
filled his engagement to recommend hi.s 
friends to send him a constant supply of 
the crystal ware, but because the cargo is 
Bot yet arrived.-* Cal. Cour, Sept, 1. 

FACTITIOUS CHINA SILVER. 

A case lias recently come to light, 
which shews the extreme caution which 
should be observed by traders to the ports 


of Cliina, now that tlie restrictive moral 
influence of the Company's factory is re- 
moved. A native bullion merchant pur- 
chased a lot of sycee silver, just imported 
per Sylph, from one of the most respect- 
able merchants of this city, which, on be- 
ing carried to the mint, was found by the 
oiticers of the establishment to be entirely 
false metal. There were ninety pieces of 
what is called ghora khoree, or horse-hoofed 
sycee silver, weighing about 3,000 tolas or 
sicca weight. The lumps were composed 
of a mixture of tin and lend, plated over 
with mercury and silver leaf, formed pre- 
cisely like the sycee lumps, and stamped 
with the usual Chinese chimps or stamps. 
We uhderstund that this imitation-silver 
was reinitteil to Cahaitta l)y a Portuguese 
merchant of Macao, wlio had doubtless 
been defrauded by some skilful rogues of 
the celestial empire, who have thus at- 
tempted to turn tin into a more precious 
metal . — JCnglish m an . 

Wc have seen a specimen of the tin- 
sycec, which formed tlic consignment to 
IMcssrs. De Soir/u and Co. The metal 
is nothing but tin, with a small pcr-ccntage 
of lead, cxcc|>t tliat the lumps have been 
wa.shed with silver, and their form and 
weight (not the specific gravity) were 
made to cori‘es}>ond very closely with 
sycee. As the exfiort of silver is against 
the laws of the celestial empire, and more- 
over the remittanoo was for opium, a pro- 
hibited article, thei*c can be no redress for 
the fraud in any court in China. Frauds of 
like nature in bullion remittances from 
Ciiina are by no meiins uncommon. One 
of great inagnituile occurred many years 
ago, by which the house of James Scott 
and Co. lost considerably more than a 
lakh of rupees. — Cal. Cour. Aurj, 29. 

SYYUU nUSN KASHNKK. 

A correspondent writes to us from 
Lucknow to the following eirect; — “ T!)c 

asviiiin of the world,** notwithstanding 
the plenitude of his riches and blessings, 
has long been a victim to grief because he 
has no son. The wise men of this impe- 
rial city have counselled a pilgrimage to 
Kachoucliti, and it is believed that, in ac- 
cordance with their advice, bis majesty is 
about to gird up the loins of travel, and 
to visit this efIicHcious shrine. 

According to our correspondent, a se- 
cond Prince Hohcniuhe lias appeared at 
Lucknow, ill the person of Syyud Husn 
Kaslitiee, who lately returned from a pil- 
grimage to Kerixilah, with the brother of 
the learned and famed Meer Syyud Mo- 
hum mud Sahib, moojtebeid or high priest 
of the Slieeahs at the Dar-ool Sooltaout, 
and who in consequence re>ides at court 
under the most favourable auspices. On 
bis introduction to the royal presence, the 
king gave orders to set before liioi twenty- 
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one trays of shawls, and Its. 6,000 ; but 
the Syyud, to use the words of our corres. 
pondent, hein«r a perfect man, and 
wrapped up in abstraction from worldly 
affairs,** excused himself from acceptin^r 
the proffered gifts, and contented Iiiinself 
witli recommending his friend the mooj- 
teheid's brotiicr for his Majesty’s favour. 
*Tis said, and by many devoutly believed, 
that this derveish of Kasliaii has positively 
found the philosopher's stone ; the pro- 
phet having in a dream informed him, 
that it lay under Abraham's black-stone in 
the Kuaba, and especially permitted him to 
carry it off. Others doubt this, but affirm 
that by merely placing paper under the 
pillow of his fortunate head for the space 
of one night, he converts it into gold, 

“ yellow, glittering precious gold and 
us he spends Us. 5,0C)0 a-iiiontii, and re- 
ceives no rents, 'tis plain that one of the 
stories iiuist be near the truth ! The in- 
fluence of the British GuvernmcMit is high 
at Lucknow just at present ; is it not pos- 
sible that our resident, whose powers of 
conciliation are so w'ell known, niiglit win 
the Syyud to the discovery of this rare se- 
cret? If the virtue of the saint's brain 
could be communicated to that of the 
chairman of the Bank of England, what 
might not he and the member for Binning- 
liain effect, liy laying their lieads together 
and estahlisin’ng a *• see-saw,' upon tiie na- 
tional debt* — Cawup, J£jc., Aug. 23. 

THE LOTTElir. 

The out-turn of the lottery has been 
most unfortunate as a source of revenue. 
There were no less liian SGO unsold tic- 
kets drawn blanks, while (he prizes falling 
to unsold tickets only amounted to ahotit 
Us. '15,000, Coiise(|UiMitIy, there is a net 
loss to GuvcrnnuMit, besides all the ex- 
penses; fur the whole luiuiher of tickets 
was but ‘1,000, and, if all had been sold 
at the price lixed (Us, 125), llie prizes 
umountitig to laUis, they would have 
yielded only Us. 50,000 grobs profit ; 
whereas there were scarcely more than 

3.000 tickets sold. Can we hail the full- 
ing ofi’ in this description of gamhliiig ns 
an index of the growing good sense of the 
community ? Or must we regard it only 
as a sign of the poverty of the times? — 
Cal. Cour, Aug. 30. 

The number 812 has turn .d up a prize 
of otie Ukh ; the last capital prize in the 
wheel. Capt. Harrington, of the Bunk, 
shall, is the fortunate hohlor, hut had sold 
the half, and is thus only ti gainer of Us. 

50.000 on that number. The circum- 
stances attending his good luck are rather 
curious. A person brought to the Bank- 
shall’a scheme for a lottery of tickets, in 
which Capt. II. took a share for lls. 40^ 
lie won the grand prize of twenty-*fivc tic- 
kets— the halves of twenty -three of wliicli 
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he sold ; one of these halves canu‘ up the 
lakh, and he got a prize of Us. 1,000 be- 
sides, so that he gains for his Us. '10 about 
Us. 53,(X)0 — a goodly profit ! We cor- 
grntulate Capt. Ilarrington on his geo I 
fortune ; it could not have fallen to one 
more deserving of it. The other moiety 
of Capt. Harrington's ticket was divided 
among several persons. The prize of Us. 
.C0,000 fell to No. 2276, wliich was bought 
by iVIr. Adam S uith on another account. 
— Hurkarii, Aug. 30. 

sriiaious monkt. 

There are .several manufactories of coun- 
terfeit coins in dilfercnt parts of the coun- 
try, and many persons are thereby sup- 
ported, whose trade it is to extract silver 
from good rupees, and plug up the hole 
with lead, as well as to cast or strike 
pieces made of copper, spelter, and other 
base metals, wliich are afterwards gilt or 
coloured. Many forgeries of the coins 
have been accidentrilly detected, and pu- 
nished by the judicial authorities, but the 
laws regarding tbi.s are not severe enough 
to deter tlie people from committing this 
crime. — Uurkaru, 

THE INSOLVENT FIIIMS. 

Ill the Insolvents' Court, on iJic 23(1 
August, Cruttenden, Muckillop, and Co. 
were discharged, after swearing to their 
diirercnt schedules. A dividend of five 
per cent, was declared in the estate of Col- 
vin and Co. A fiirtlier dividend of twelve 
per cent, was declared in the estate of 
John Palmer. In the estate of Colvin and 
Co., upon the petition of the assignee, re- 
presenting that the aggregate debts of the 
firm, exclusive of claims secured by mort- 
gage, \vas Us. 20,74,947, and that tlie 
sum of Us. 7,26,353 was realized, of 
w’hicli one- third, namely, Us.2,42,284, be- 
ing resi.Tved for creditors in Europe, accord- 
ing to the Act (the term of twelve months' 
notice of the failure in the London Uozeite 
not having expired), and also the assig. 
nee's commission of five per cent, on the 
balance available for an immediate divi- 
dend, there remained Us. 4,61,882, a sniii 
equal to more than five per cent, upon the 
aggregate amount of the debts, it was or- 
dered that n dividend of five per cent, be 
paid forth with. 

^ THE THEATRIC. 

The theatre is now resorted to as a fa- 
.sliionahle lounge, and Friday is tabooed for 
the purpose of enjoying it. We have no 
longer the tniscrable show of empty 
benches to dishearten the players and re- 
proach the indifference of the public. Be- 
nefits are no longer a misnomer, whether 
the night be clear or rainy, cool or sultry. 
The high patronage of the first members of 
the society has created a taste, aud spread 
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the useful eottiagioa of their good exam* bonr and iroDS, and tbo former acquitted, 
pie ; and those who would secure a seat, Ukhbar, Jtuge 

iniist now take care to be in the house be> 

tore the curUiii rises.— Chur. . ^ug. 00. ,kuni,atio». 


J UGGEHNA UT. — PlLaR£»f.TAX. 

If government Say they will no longer 
collect what they were in the habit of col. 
lecting^ and as they intend to give up the 
tax on pilgrims, so they will give up all the 
rest of Juggernauth's property. To this wc 
cannot at present offer any remark; because 
It will be premature to suy any thing be. 
fore the intentions of government are 
known. Only this we know with certainty, 
that the government will never give up the 
property. Now it is the prayer of all 
Hindoos, that government will not give 
up the management of the temple of Jug- 
gernauth. If government do so, great 
fear will come upon all men ; for many, 
just before their death, if they leave mi. 
nors, confide their property to government; 
br if they should leave no will, yet 
government takes charge of the minors; 
from the proceeds of which property 
Inoney is laid out in the performance 
of the observances of the Vedas and the 
funeral rites and other ceremonies sane- 
tioned by custom. After this, all men may 
be alarmed lest goreriimcnt, through fear 
of contempt, should forbid to minors the 
performance of funeral rites. If you ask 
what connection this question has with that 
of Juggernautli, we reply, that the present 
sovereigns of the country arc following that 
rule which the former sovereigns had laid 
down. None of the endowments of the 
temple have flowed from the present rulers ; 
they are all the gifts of Hindoo rajas. All 
tliat the present government bestows is 
their attention ; Uierefore, the confiding of 
the estates of the rich to government re. 
seinbles, exactly, the estates of this temple 
now in their ohar^e.^Chundrika, 

FRAUDS BY NATIVE SERVAN'CS. 

An embezzlement of government money 
to the extent of about lls. 2,000 was dis- 
Covered some time ago in the post-oflfice 
here, between the baboo, mutsuddy and 
mohnrrer. If report be true, bills were 
submitted, and, it is astonishing, actually 
passed, covered by vouchers of dates ante, 
rior to the charge ; this may be traced to 
the admirable policy of government in tlieir 
financial department. Is the trifling sum 
of Rs. 25 per month a fit or adequate al- 
lowance for a duty of so much responsi- 
bility and labour ? The baboo, in whose 
time the eotbezzlement was carried on, 
tlied a short time previous to its discovery ; 
*fais son succeeded him ; . and was, with the 
tnutsoddy and mbburrer, * committed to 
bike their trial at the last sessions; the 
two latter have b^ sentenced to impri. 
eOnnient for three years each, w.itliout la- 


Tbe Calcutta papers contain accounts of 
a very extensive inundation produced by 
the freshes of the Damooda, which on the 
10th August broke its hanks, and laid the 
whole country under water between Chin, 
surah and Burdwan. The torrents swept 
away native huts in the neighbourhood of 
Chinsurah ; the village of Cutwa is said to 
have been carried away. Much damage 
was also done on the river by the storm 
that occurred at the beginning of the 
month. The following are extracts from 
dificrent statements > 

Letter from Burdwan :-i— The splendid 
bridge across the Banka w'hich connects 
this station with the high road to Calcutta, 
and which resisted the last inundation, 
with the exception of a small breach at one 
end, has been torn asunder at the centre. 
On Sunday afternoon, the Damooda river 
was five or six feet above the level of the 
country, and presented a terrific aspect, 
rushing down with great velocity, and 
agitated hy a stronn southerly wind, raging 
like a chained monster within its high em. 
bankinents, chafing agsinst the resisting 
barrier, and darkly louring upon its future, 
prey, the plains bilow. Some breaches 
had taken place during the day in the 
bunds, but it was not till most of the fa. 
milics liad retired apo rest, that the alarm 
of a general inundation was given. The 
families in lower.roomed houses bad just 
time to escape to houses with an upper- 
story. At midnight the scene became aw- 
fully appolling; the liberated mass of 
water bursting from its conBneinent, spread 
at once like an ocean over the whole coun- 
try ; the roaring of the torrents was ten- 
fold increased by the cataracts formed by 
tltc filling of the numberless tanks which 
abound at the station, and the wild cry of 
human beings exposed to one of the most 
dreadful visitations.— a midnight inunda- 
tion. 

** The night passed slowly awdy, and 
morning broke upon a scene sublimely 
terrific, and one wliich I hope I shall 
never witness again ; the tame rice-field 
plains presented a view of dreadful gran- 
deur. On each side of the bouse where 
myself and family had found a most kind 
and hospitable .asylum, the tprrent was 
racing past, witb dizzy rapidity, whilst as 
far as the eye could reach extended an 
ocean of water. 

** It was not till towards the evening of 
yesterday that it was evident the flood was 
beginning to subside. I need not say how 
rejoiced we were to trace the almost imper- 
ceptibly decreasing waters, and bow. grate- 
ful we ought to be for our providential de- 
liverance.'* 
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Letter from Chandernagore : — ** Early 
on the Hill inat. there was a sudden rush 
of water from all directions, throwing the 
poor villagers into utter confusion, and 
barely leaving time to pack up a few ne- 
cessaries, when the water rapidly swelled, 
and washed away the huts of hundreds, 
carrying with it large quantities of grain, 
a number of cows, &c. On the same day, 
at noon, the country beyond the Caulseny 
Creek was like a vast ocean. The north, 
south, and w'est portion of the llooghly 
district was completely under water. As 
far as my eye could reach, there was not a 
vestige of a single village to be seen, ex- 
cept some large trees, and these appeared 
to be more than half under water. Several 
huts were floating from a distance with the 
current towards Chandernagore. On the 
evening of the same day, the water pene- 
trated as far as Baug-bazar, and rapidly 
rose ; but I am happy to say, that since tlic 
day before yesterday, the water has much 
decreased, and is now gradually falling off. 
It has blasted the several sorts of grain 
. now under cultivation ; and to reflect on 
the consequences is assuredly most mclan. 
choly. Hundreds, nay thousands, will 
perish for want of food.’* 

Letter from the Soame : — “ It is seldom 
that we are visited with such serious disas- 
ters fW>m inundations as the one that oc- 
curred on the 10th and 1 1th instant. The 
river Soame shewed a disposition to over- 
flow its banks on the flth instant, but sud. 
denly fell two or three feet before morn- 
ing; when on the 10th, between four and 
five in the afternoon, it commenced rising 
again, and so rapidly, as before day-break 
to inundate the country on each side to a 
far more considerable extent than ever be- 
fore, and the devastation has been most 
appalling; several villages on the Shaha- 
bad side have been washed away, as also a 
portion of the Mofussil station, the town 
of Arrah. The losses to some of the in- 
digo planters are irreparable ; they were in 
the height of their manufacturing, and 
getting excellent produce, when of a sud- 
den all their best hopes have been cut off, 
putting a dead stop to the operations, and 
not unlikely for the year. The rivers 
Poonpoon and the Morrur rose at the same 
period with tlie Soame to such an unac- 
countable height as had not been known 
for ages past, inundating the streets of 
Patna and liaiikipore, and destroying that 
rich and valuable gunge' commonly called 
** Maroof-gunge,” which forms the eastern 
suburb of the city of Patna, with incalcu- 
lable losses to the goladaurs** 

Letter from Arrah “ This station, the 
city of Arrah, and the greater part of this 
zillah bordering on the river Soame, which 
ia ebout flour coas from this, were suddenly 
inundated on the night of Sunday the 10th 
inat. ; the little liver Gongee thet runs past 
tlic town became full in the early part of 


die night, and by one o’clock on Monday 
morning the whole country was complete- 
ly under water ; in many parte there was 
six feet ; so great a flood, the natives say, 
has not occurred in this part of the coun- 
try for the last twenty -five years. The 
.whole of the standing crops have been des- 
troyed ; houses innumerable, pucka as well 
as kutcha, washed down ; some few persons 
drowned, granaries of gram, wheat, and 
other corn destroyed or damaged, buffa- 
loes, cows, sheep, and hogs carried away 
in the stream, trees rooted up, bridges 
fallen in, &c. &c. ; indeed, the loss and 
damage is incalculable, and the conse- 
quent distress to the poor, most of whom 
have lost their whole, most deplorable; 
which, when added to the sad ravages of 
cholera, which only a little before visited 
this place, has caused such horrors and 
misery as will be sadly remembered and 
felt for some time to come. It is now 
a fortnight since this dreadful visitation 
came; many low lands are still under 
water, the stench from the dead and putrid 
corpses is highly offensive, and will, it is 
feared, be the cause of more sickness. The 
flood came down the Soame from the south- 
ward. The greatest destruction of build- 
ings has been in the city and nciglibouring 
villages ; certainly one-third of the former 
has been washed down ; so much injury as 
might liavebcen expected, has not, it has 
been understood, been done to the indigo 
in this district, the greater part of the plant 
being at the time standing. One factory 
near this has bad all the out-buildings 
washed down, and a small quantity of in- 
digo, which was half-made, in the vats, 
spoiled.” 

The Calcutta Courier states ; *• We hear 
that the late inundation has done conside- 
rable damage to the crops in Behar and 
Tirhoot — particularly to tlie Bhudwee— 
and occasioned much loss of life. As the 
principal rivers in the former district were 
greatly swollen in the immediate vicinity 
of the high country from which they pro- 
ceed, and the damage done in the plains 
is chiefly confined to their neighbourhood, 
it may be inferred that tlie fall of rain 
above the ghauts in the Jungully mehals 
was greater than below the ghauts. At 
Gyah, on the banks of the Phulgo, the 
new town has suffered most — particularly 
Mac-Leodgunj, a bazaar established a few 
years ago. Bodh Gyah, Amaroot, and 
other large places on the banks of tbe 
same river, have also been greatly da- 
maged. At Shergatty, on the Morhiir, 
Neavegunj, (a large bazaar tastefully laid 
out by a late magistrate at that place,) baa 
been nearly annihilated. Tbe large town 
of Tikarpe, on the same river, has suflTered 
very extensively, but tbe well known se- 
mi ndar of that place, Mahan^a MitterjM 
Singh, is doing much to relieve tbe die- 
tress of bis tenantry.’* 
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tha Sumachar Dnrpun contains a letter 
from Sy Ihet, ahowing tbo effects of the 
• iiuindation in that province : — ** A greater 
inundation than that which destroyed the 
district last year, has now come upon us. 
But last year, through tlie corn which was 
grown in Cachar, (he people of this dis- 
trict preserved their lives ; but this year 
the country of Cachar has been completely 
inundated, and all the hopes of the harvest 
destroyed. It grieves me to inform you 
' of the distress of Uiosc who reside in the 
interior of the district of Syliiet. For 
want of rice and proper food, the people 
are subsisting upon grass and upon the 
seeds of grass ; rice is exceedingly dear. 
Last year a large portion of the govern- 
ment revenue fell into arrears ; this year 
also the arrears arc not small ; meanwhile 
the provisions of the cruel, tyrannical, 
murdering Regulation VII. of 1830, are 
in full operation ; but no one is found to 
purchase tlie estates ; if any one appears 
desirous of purcliasing them, he can ob- 
tain property worth a 1,000 rupees for 
twenty or twcnty.Hvc rupees. If the es- 
tates are put up to sale, J doulit not one- 
third of the district, for want of purchasers, 
.will come into the immediate Ar/zas manage- 
ment of Government.*' 

MULLYC. 

We have heard that the abandonment 
of IVlullye as n military post, or at least 
as a station for the regiment of native in- 
fantry, is under contemplation, if not al- 
ready determined on. The regiment thus 
rendered available will be added to the 
force at Agra, which will put that station 
on its former footing of three corps of 
native infantry, one of wliicli it lias been 
minus of, since the relief of 1832-33. — 
JEnglishfnan, Sipt, 2 . 

XtlLlTARY VIlEl'AnATlONS. 

We understand that orders have been 
bsued by the Governor-general for the as- 
sembly at Nusseerabad of a force to con- 
sist of six regiments of light cavalry, one 
European (H. M.'s IStii L.l.) and eleven 
native regiments, with six companies of 
£uropean and two of native artillery. A 
very heavy battering train is also in prepa- 
ration, we hear, at Agra. Its destina- 
tion is Joud pore, and the apparently exces. 
sive strength of tlie force is supposed to 
arise from a rumour that the Joud pore 
rajah is but a cat’s-paw in the hands of 
other native powers. No troops will he 
moved from Meerut, it being supposed 
that tbeir services may be wanted nrarer 
heme. It is rpmoured tliat Brigadier- 
General Duncan will command this force. 
-Colooel Bucher, of the 2d L.C. now in 
.Calcutta, has, we hear, been ordcrcrl to 
join bis. corps, which, is at £cetnuclj.— 
Jiurk, SejH. 2 . 


From tlie many rnmours which have 
reached us from dillerent quarters during 
the last week regarding Jou<lpore, we 
select the following |)articulars, which we 
Oder to our readers in the belief that they 
are pretty correct. Certain secret propo- 
sitions of Government have tiecn for- 
warded to the rajah through the political 
agent. Major Alves } should he reject them, 
a force of ten thousand men is immediately 
to take the field against him. We know 
not what infantry corps are likely to be 
employed on this occasion, but believe that 
several of those included in the relief will 
lie directed to join the force, as also the 
2d, 4th, 6th, and 7th cavalry regiments, 
and his Majesty’s 13th light infantry, to- 
gether with five companies of artillery, 
and thirty-six battering guns. — Cawn, 

Auf*. 23. 

The 23d have got orders to march to- 
wards Joudpore on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, instead of marching in October to 
Neemucii, as directed in the relief, and 
there is a report that an army will be as- 
sembled on the banks of the Indus 
Aug. 13. 

JEYCOOR. 

The maharaj had lately to hear some 
unpleasant truths from the Sirdar Sun- 
geen Ilookimchund, who, on being re- 
proved for his inattention to orders which 
directed him to enforce payment from the 
zumcendars, gave a sketch of the state of 
the country, which, he said, was rapidly 
verging to ruin, from the sloth, indifle- 
rcnce, and corruption of the men in office, 
and their utter recklessness in aggrandizing 
themselves. The raja acquiesced in the 
truth of the sirdar’s remarks, and deplored 
his inability to remedy the abuses. — M<f, 
Ukhbury Aug. 16. 

ASSAULT OK AK OFFICER. 

Extract of a letter from Meerut, dated 
4tli August 1834: — “I must give you 
some account of a court of enquiry, re- 
cently assembled in the mess-room of the 
horse-artillery, to investigate the circum- 
stances of a violent assault committed by 
a Hindoo miniature painter against an 
officer of the horse-artillery. In the afrer- 
noon of Monday last, the latter was dis- 
covered by an European sergeant (who 
was attracted to the spot by the officer’s 
cries, mingled with voci ferations from 
others in Hindoostanee expressive of tlie 
doing of sonic deed of cruelty), standing, 
or rather staggering to and fro under the 
incessant infliction of severe blows, dealt 
out to him with sticks by several native 
servants of the artist, who, having bound 
the officer’s hands behind him, were beat- 
ing him most unmercifully, under the eye, 
and in the compound, of tbeir master. 
. The £uro|iean sergeant was axwioua.lo 
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deliver the officer from the hands of his 
cowardly and inhuman assailants, that, in 
hurrying him out of the compound for the 
purpose of laying the matter before the 
brigadier, ho quite overlooked the propriety 
of taking measures to ensure the appre- 
hension of tlic parties ; neither was their 
apprehension ordered by the brigadier. In 
the investigation before the court of en- 
quiry, the painter made so ingenious a 
statement, that no one would from it have 
discovered that the officer had ever been 
tied with his Imnds l>ehind him, and beaten 
w'ith sticks, until he was black and blue, 
nnd covered witii blood from head to foot; 
the servants of the painter displityed of 
course as profound an ignorance of all 
knowledge of this criminal transaction as 
their astute master. The origin of this 
affiray commenced in a discussion on the 
relative value of two pictures and a brace 
of pistols, and, as a consequence of the 
dispute, the painter ordered his servants 
forcibly to detain ti'.e gentleman’s buggy. 
The latter sprung out of Ids buggy, en- 
raged with the indignity which the painter 
had the unwarrantable iuipiidence to oiler, 
and approached towards him, when the 
painter welcomed him with low and coarse 
abuse in hlnglish and Ilindoostanee ; the 
officer struck liiiii ; he called his servants, 
nnd directed the assault. — Aug* 
16 . 

KUN.1KKT SING. 

Extracts from the Ukhbars,^'M., Allard 
personally presented himself before the 
sirkar, and solicited permission to depart. 
He was desired to write out his razccna- 
mah, and deliver it to the sirkar. The 
monsieur did so accordingly, when he was 
told by the maharajah that he had obtained 
leave of absence for two years to jiroceed 
to his native country ; and on his return 
thence, that lie would again be employed 
by the sirkar. The monsieur ventured to 
ask for the arrears of salary due to him : 
he was desired to take his departure ; and 
encamp at the 'Jhivaif-Kr-Pool ; nnd 
whatever it would be the pleasure of the 
sirkar to bestow, would be sent to him 
there. 

General Allard lias at last been happy 
to accept lls. 7,000 in full of all demands 
for arrears of pay ; thus sacrificing at least 
four-fifths of bis claim upon the maha * 
rajah. 

The following account is given of the 
preparations for the embassy to Calcutta 
and England 

« Govind Jus, vakeel, was ordered to 
assort and arrange the presents which bad 
been preparied under the joint superinten- 
dance of himself, Bliai liam and Missr 
BaHce Ram, and were intended to be sent 
to ^Icutta. Missr Bailee Ram observed 
that the present destined for his Britannic 
wail\ax|KmeIy superb. His high- 


ness responded that, for such a quarter, it 
should be so! Sirdar Goojur Sing was 
ordered to take Rs. 15,000 from Missr 
Bailee Ram, and Rs. 15,000 from his own 
resources, for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of liis journey down to Calcutta ; 
and informed that, on his return thence, 
ajagheerof Rs. 10,000 per annum would 
be conferred on him in the JDooabah. 
Missr Bailee Ram was directed to send an 
agent in company w'ith Govind Jus, vakeel, 
and to intrust to his care twenty-five pair 
of shawls, and a like number of “ jema- 
wars,** as well as turbans, and other white 
linen apparel, for the purpose of meeting 
any contingent calls for prescMits wlilcli 
might arise out of the occasion, under the 
direction and consent of Sirdar Goojur 
Sing and Govind Jus, vakeel. RaniXdUn, 
feraush, represented that there were no 
silver chol)ahs in the feraush khanah for 
the shumecanah intended to be sciit to 
London ; the maharajah ordered him to 
get them from Missr Bailee liam. Hu- 
keem Uzzeez Ooddeon was ordered to pre- 
pare five complimentary epistles ; one to 
the rddress of his Majesty the King of 
Knghind, one to th.'it of his Kxc. the 
Right Hon. the Governor.general, one to 
that of Sir Charles Metcalfe, one to that 
of William Fraser, Esq., agent to the 
Governor- general at Delhi, and one to 
that of Captain Wade, the political agent 
at Loodinuah, announcing the deputation 
of Govind Jus, vakeel, and Sirdar Goo- 
jur Sing, with llie presents. 

IKDIGO CROC. 

Notwithstandini; the efTccLs of the late 
inundations, w'e understand, from sources 
on which wc can fully rely, that if next 
month is favourable for manufacture, the 
indigo crop will not fall short of, nor much 
exceed 90,000 inaunds. — Hurk.t Sept. 1. 

The inundations appear to be confined 
to the western parts of Bengal, and there 
chiefly to the lower lands. Little produce 
can be expected from these districts ; but 
these are not the main holds of indigo 
growth. Arrangements were made for in- 
creased production ; and had the season 
proved ordinarily favourable, the cr6p 
might haVe reached 1S10,000 mds. If we 
allow 25,000 mds. fur loss, it will give the 
crop at 95,000 mds. or equal to the last.^ — 
Cal. Mark., Sept. 2. 

CASTS AMONGST. NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

, The Madras Gazette (seep. 31) is rather 
severe upon the missionaries for persecut- 
ing the Tanjore Christians ** for refuaing- 
to associate with parialis!" It cannot . be 
denied tbet Christianity recognises na die. 
tinetions of the kind, and that if we were 
to act up to the letter of its humility^ we 
should all do precisely what the iiiiastoDa*» 
riea of Tanjore have excommunicated 




thdr CAtechitts for not doing. But so far 
ftom our conforming to^uch a rule, dis- 
tinctions are maintained even in our 
very churches, in the offices of religion, 
in which assuredly both the spirit and let- . 
ter of our faith reject all distinctions. 
Our Madras contemporary, however, just- 
ly objects to the missionaries, that they 
preach what they do not practise, require 
from others what tliey do not i^rform 
themselves. Do they associate with pa- 
riahs?— do they receive within thejr doors, 
and at their tables, every man who is a 
sincere Christian, without reference to his 
colour or condition? Not they ; tlien 
why do they require the respectable native 
converts to disregard distinctions which 
their teachers claim a riglit to recognize? 
We are far from maintaining that all the 
missionaries ought to hold out the hand of 
fellowship. and receive on terms of equality 
every convert, be his station in life what it 
may— we might as well expect the right 
reverend prelate who is their chief, to in- 
vite to his palace and his table his house- 
keeper or stable-boy, if he happeiird to 
turn to the true faith. But, again, we ask 
why excommunicate catechists for follow- 
ing their example ? We suspect that tlie 
tniasionaries are not quite so much to 
blame, however, as our Madras contem- 
porary supposes, for if we have not for- 
gotten the scope and tendency of certain 
articles on the caste question, which ap. 
peared in the Christian IntelligenccTt not 
very long ago, said to be from tlie pen of 
a high authority, they indirectly gave a 
countenance to the very course the niis- 
rionaries in Tanjorc have adopted. It 
praised the ** uncompromising spirit** of 
the early missionaries in respect to caste. 
We believe, however, that only the very 
earliest of them adhered to that spirit, 
and that their immediate successors saw 
the necessity of compromise. — Hurkaru, 
Aug, 26. 


not sanctioD^id by radiation ; aendinp a 
bazar chuprassie to Meerut and returning 
him os present; transQaitting a garlded 
account of the canteen fund, and alleging 
a wrong ground for its delay ; ab^nce 
from the hospital barracks, rc^iiOental 
school, and parades. 

^ Charges against Lieut, and Adj. Brown- 
rigg, of the same regiment, have been 
broughtbyCul.Dennie. They are as follows : 
forfeiture of faith and promise in certain 
money > transactions between Lieut. B. and 
Col. D. ; having drawn bills which were 
returned dishonoured ; borrowing money 
of and contracting debts to non-commis- 
sioned officers of the regiment ; oUaining 
a buggy and horse from the band-master of 
the regiment, and not returning or paying 
for the same ; not adequately remunerating 
persons employed by him (Lieut. B.); 
oliering a hill on a person who had dis- 
honoured his former bills; and. drawing 
from the canteen-fund and not accounting 
satisfactorily for the appropriation of the 
money. 

Lieut. Col. Hunter is another officer 
under charge by Col. Marshall, but the 
nature of the charge or charges has not 
transpired. 

The charges agaiiist Major H. D. Coxc, 
25th N.I., are stated to be for not comply- 
ing with, immediately on their receipt at 
an outpost, certain orders removing him 
from the command, of the post ; making 
remarks on the operation of these drders, 
and disrespectfully esvilling at them ; pro- 
ceeding two days in advance of a party 
under his command, returning to regimen, 
tal head- quarters; aipd making further ani. 
mad versions on the operation of Colonel 
Siinpson*s orders. 

Lieut. G. W. A. Narrs, of the 53d N.I , 
is charged with attempting, whilst entrust, 
ed with the mess affairs at Dacca, to mis- 
apply the mess-funds of the regiment ; 
with making an untrue statement to ac- 
count for a short remittance to the mess 


CBAROSS AGAINST OrFlCERS OF THE ARMY. 

It is impossible to contemplate, without 
sentiments of regret and even alarm, the 
long catalogue of pending courts-martial 
for the trial of officers, some of high rank, 
in the King's and Company’s forces, at 
this presidency and that of Madras. We 
subjoin a list of the officers under trial at 
this presidency, and a statement of the 
charges against them, so far as they have 
appeared in the Calcutta papers. 

Lieut. Gol.' Dennie, of H. M. ISth 
I^lnf., is charged by Lieut. Brownrigg, 
ady. of the same corps, with clandestine ab- 
sence from duty, leaving the corps for days 
without a commabder; signing returns of 
ihe regiment- in blank papers; making 
ibise reports of depariure; suting he liad 
obteined leave of absence when the leave 
M not arrived ; wearing, and permitting 
llii nfficers to wear, an undress uniform 


agent ; and appropriating to his own use, 
without acknowledgment, certain articles 
consigned to the mess. 

Charges have been preferred against, 
Lieut. Wiggins, of the 7th Light Cav., 
by Mr. Strettel, the attorney, relating to 
tliat officer's having suffered himself to be 
reproached with cowardice without scekiotf 
satisfaction until twenty-four hours bed 
elapsed after the utterance of the repr^cb. 
It is said, however, that the Judge Advo- 
cate-generai has decided, that the charges 
sent in against this officer do not furnish 
grounds for a court-martial. 

Lieut. P. O* Hanlon, of the let Light 
Cav., is charged with dismpect and insub- 
ordination towards bis commapdfagr, offi- 
cer, Lieut. CpI. Bald, and . ssspoipfnig, 
without their psitiripation, other .officers 
in insubordinate reflections on the orders of 
Col. Reid ; commenting in a flsiespeciful 
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Ai^^stibordinate style !n a closure passed 
upon him l)y Brigadier Ximehaii, and im- 
putifii unworthy motives to Col. Reid ; 
disobedknee of orders and contempt of 
aOthoyity ; r^^r^senting certain orders of 
Col. K^Id di"' ti| " grievance ; refusing to 
acknowledge the authority of Capt. Scott, 
as his senior officer, and expressing inju> 
riou's reflections on Col. Reid; making 
reflections on Col. Reid and Lieut. Win. 
Scott (on account of the latter having di- 
rected the trumpeter fo sound the dismissal 
when he, Lieut. 0*11. was in the lines), 
prejudicial to the characters of Col. Reid 
and Lieut. Scott; liisputiiig and resisting 
the orders of Col. Reid ; and injiiriously 
noticing certain members of a committee of 
officers. 

Assist. Surg. Strong, of 5 1st N.I., is 
charged with attending his commanding 
officer (Ijicut. Col. Hawes) in a stale of 
intoxication ; with insolent and insuLordi- 
natc behaviour towards Col. Hawes, deny- 
ing his authority to put him in arrest, get- 
ting hack his sword from the adjutant's 
ordei ly, re-entering his house, cursing and 
swearing; with refusing to return a letter 
from his commanding oflicer to (lie adju- 
tant ; with not attending a court of inquiry 
sitting on his conduct, and w-itli inirudipg 
himself at the quarters of the brigadier 
commanding in a disgraceful state of ine- 
briety. 

Tlie ^rofmsil Ukhbar of August 1 6th 
makes the following addition to the list : 

** Courts-martial rise on our siglit in us 
rapid succession as the visionary progeny of 
Banquo did to the Thane of Cawdor, and 
for all wc can judge, they are likely to he 
as endless. In the midst of the most fan- 
cied security, our military friends may he 
astounded with the intelligor.ee of some 
impending accusations and an iuunediutc 
trial. The newest case which report states 
is to come on the tapis, is for the conimis. 
sion of a very novel crime, the infrequency 
of which, as good Christians, we are 

bound to deplore. Captain S , of 

Neeniucli, wo understand, has exerted 
himself very much in collecting suhscrip. 
tions for the erection of a church, and this 
hy some constructive process of his com- 
manding officer has been declared a mili- 
tary oifence, and the captain is now under 
arrest, previous to undergoing trial. The 
whple circumstance, as well as the crime, 
are of extraordinary a nature, that we 
he;^iti|ted to attach credence to them until 
they were .Butheniicaled by authority on 
which we cfan rely.” 

CONSPIBACY OF SEPOYS. 

Tlie proceedings .published in Oeneral 
Orders, b^r Major General Watson, of a 
nkti^ court-martial, which sat at l.uck- 
rioWrin the months of April, MBy, ntid 
Jvine last,^6r the trial of several native 
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officers and sepoys of the 4.3<i regiment, 
for being concerned, as principals, iustt- 
gators, or accessaries, &c. in the murder 
of Bttdoolah Khun, moonslicc, in the 
service of Lieut. Col. Hunter, command- 
ing the regiment, at Secrore, in Decem- 
ber 1832, disclose a frightful feature in tlie 
character of tite nati\'e soldiery, in tfie 
secrecy with which crime can be con- 
cealed by them from tlie knowledge of 
their European officers. Five sepoys (the 
priiicripal a Musiilmaii) were found guiltp^: 
of the joint commission of the munlcr ; a' 
drill havildar was charged with counsel- 
ling and causing the murder to be com- 
mitted, blit this charge was not proved ; 
a Hindu sepoy was found guilty as an ac- 
cessory after tlie fact; a subadar w'as 
found guilty of counselling and entreating 
a sepoy to desert, in order to suppress his 
testimony against the murderers ; a havil- 
dar and n sepoy were found guilty of en- 
deavouring to defeat inquiry into the mur- 
der by false statements ; and a jemadar, 
who had lieen distinguished in the field 
and long in the service, was proved to 
have siip])ressed the knowledge of the 
party who committed the deed, alleging 
that timidity prevented the disclosure. 
Shekh Sadoolah, the chief murderer, was 
executed ; the remainder w^ere sentenced 
to various punishments. The following 
are the remarks of the major-general 
** The proceedings of the above courts- 
martial on native officers and sepoys of 
the 43d regt. exhibit the extraordinary 
and lamentable fact, that the perpetra- 
tors of a most qtrocious murder, commit- 
ted on tlie 5tli of Dceemlicr 1832, close 
to the lines of the regiment at Sccrore, 
in Oude, were within a few days of the 
event fully known, and the subject of dis- 
course, among the native officers and 
sepoys ; one of the perpetmtors of tlie 
murder, a sepoy of the regiment, having 
avowed it to the jemadar of his company, 
and ii few days after, told it to one of his 
comrades, in the presence and hearing 
of two other sepoys, not bound in the 
least to the suppression of what they 
heard ; yet from these dates, in Decem- 
ber 1832, to Septcmlicr 1833, a period of 
about nine months, no communication 
was made to the European offiecj's, to 
whom it only became ultimately known 
by the shawl of the murdered man being 
offered for sale. During this time, the 
avowed and suspected murderers w'ere 
performing their usual duty as soldiers. 

“ 'riie murderer, wdio confessed openly 
his part in the horrible act, is Shekh Sa- 
doolah. The sepoys LeeU IMisser, Gyan^ 
Sing, Isseeree Sing, and Benec 
doolah enumerates as his associates in'thft 
murder*- Dmiow Sii^, the drill bavUi^ 
dar, the asserted instigator of the mur^ 
der, is acquitted- Circumstances .were 
established long ago against this moo# 
(!>) ‘ 





%^j^icb ouflrlit to have dejpiiml him of tJie 
|if|ifential Mtuiition of (hyi havildar, and 
l^ich are einimeratcd among the declared 
l^tfies of the havildar’s instigation of the 
^harder.' : Rampersaud Sookool, sepoy, is 
. proved to have offered for sale the shawl 
of the murdered man. Robbery, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been an 
illgredient in the murder. Sweden Sing, 
Iliubadar, is convicted of the nefarious at- 
f.&tnpt ^to induce n sepoy, a principal wit- 
^lless against the netiiai iimrderip', to de- 
' jeitt. Dutta Sing, Imvildar, and jhankee, 
^Js'epoy, both repairing from the bazaar 
^guarfl to the place of alarm, arc proved, 
the hi^t to have suppressed all know- 
ledge of the act of the latter, though he 
guided and supported him in it, and the 
latter to have siieceedod in removing a 
pair of shoes, evidently belonging to one 
of the murderers, lest tliey should lead 
to the detection of the owner, and re- 
porting tliem to the commanding ollicer 
and others as his own. Ajaib Sing, the 
jemadar of the grenadier comiiany, to 
\vhi4% the inurdeicr Shekh Sadoolah be- 
loi|gcd, had received the confession of 
Sh^h Sadoolah ten or hfcecii days after 
the iriurder ; was told some days after by 
Ut^aepoy of the company, that he had 
.morning heard a circumstantial con- 
fCii^fon of the murder from Sliekli Sadoo- 
lafi; yet not until this sepoy had, in Sep- 
tember 1S.33> nine months after, reported 
the same to the European officers, did 
the jemadar ever communicate his know- 
ledge of the murderers to any European 
officer of the ivgiirient ; tlius keeping his 
guilty knowledge in his own breast until 
compelled to reveal it, by finding it had 
already been reported to the commanding 
officer by others. 

** Joogaram, havildnr, and Sewmihr- 
wan Sookul, iiaick, (the two iion-roin- 
missioned officers of the guard), Juescree 
Sing, Liurhiniin Sing, Ram Suhaee Sing, 
sepoys, are noticed by the court-martial 
oil Jhankee, sepoy, in the following 
terms ; — 

‘Jlemarks by the Court, — Before 
closing its proceedings, the Court deems 
it incumbent to record the following re- 
flections upon the conduct of some of the 
Witnesses produced before it. It has not 
foiled to appear to the Court, through- 
out the investigation of this matter, as 
well in the prosecution of Ilavildar Dutta 
Sing, as in that of the prisoner Jimnkee, 
that oil the part of the following evi- 
dences, the most shameful and wilful 
iieglpct of their whole duty, amounting 
vto a connivance at the delinquency of 
the prisoner, has been evinced by them. 
^6 Joogaram, havildar, the circumstance 
shoes having been found over-night 
Jhedjorpse of the deceased was made 
, ; knc^ early next momingj on his part, 
proper prcBtigR|h)a from the 


naick's pirt^., would have conl^M^im 
of tbb.; neceis^tty of immediately seedring 
the shoes, and have thus prevented their 
concealment. The nelek in command of 
that parly, Sew'milin^li Sookul, whilst 
attempting to screen himsa)f by the gros- 
sest peijuries from tlie resmts oMiis own 
inefficiency and negligence on tne^ occa- 
sion, has rendered more appai'ctrt bis utter 
unworthiness to be entrusted with any 
duty, and registered his unfit ness for such 
in every respect ; and the Court conceives 
the disgraceful neglect of both the non- 
commissioned officers produced lieforC It, 
is only equalled by the iniquity it has led 
them into, in swearing falsely and wilfully 
to details far too minute and insignificant 
to have remained in their recollection, 
had such been ever so true. The evi- 
dence of Jueseree Sing, sepoy, has dis- 
closed his knowledge of this trunsnetion, 
ill describing its delinquency, under cir- 
cumstances sufficiently strong to have in- 
stantly excited suspicion in the dullest 
mind, more j)articularly so in that of a 
Hindoo, upon seeing the prisoner conceal 
about his person dirty shoes, confessedly 
not his own. who, whilst doing so, also 
states, be purposes ‘ to prevent a flame 
iir the corps and to save it from drill and 
trouble.* Although the fact itself is 
known to Luchmun, sepoy, under other 
and different circumstances, he neverthe- 
less that night becomes aware of the 
prisoner’s real design in taking pos^cssjon 
of these shoes, lipon returning to the 
guaid-rooiii, whew be then overheard 
him plotting with Gooljar Sing, sepoy, 
and discovered bis intention ‘ to ’conceal 
and remove them.* Tiie success of the pri- 
soner’s plot is known to the whole of 
these parties early in the following morn- 
ing, yet none of them until a year after- 
wards, when all trace of the shoes has 
been lost, and when their neglect is be- 
yond remedy, came forward to defeat the 
conspiracy ; thus wilfully rendering them- 
selves, in the Court’s opinion, parties to 
such. The evidence Ham Sulmce Sing, 
sepoy, though not belonging to this guards 
is equally liable to the same imputation, 
in having heard the prisoner Jhatikee con- 
fess the fact two days after the murder, 
and having concealed his knowledge of it 
during upwards of a year.* 

** The major-general in command of 
the forces regrets that he is ccmpell^ to 
add to this disgraceful list the name of 
Shaick Beeka, sepoy, the reputed brother- 
in-law of Shekh Sadoolah. This man had 
been t timed out of the bazaar for misoon- 
dnet, on the representation of the moon- 
shee. He was sentry in. the lines at, the 
time of the murder, and on the first alarm 
called aloud * the moonshee has been 
killed; remember I am on sentry, so that 
nobody should say afterwards thst I had 
any hand in it. * This was before fluy 
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ciliraitimTice transpired from the place of suited an a^eht; who possessed the envU 
tho mui^er to indicate the nature of the able knowledge of compounding the most 
idarm.** subtle poisons — some of tlic most potent 


BHURTPoae. 

Several of the rajah's confidentiul 
servants represented that the present 
misery prevalent in tlic country was 
daily becoming more l)urdcnsoine, in 
consequence of the infliix of the starved 
inhabitants of the neighbouring territories, 
and that his own subjects, dispirited and 
dejected, were already nbandonirig their 
homes. ^ In full confidence in the power 
of the raja to create a supply of foo<]. they 
bad acquainted him with the state of 
things. The raja replied that his trea- 
sury was exhausted, and that liis obliga- 
tions to the Company would keep up the 
^'acuiim until an uburidaiit season occur, 
red. lie, however, sympathized so for 
with the suflferiugs of Ids people as to 
direct such trees as were his property to 
be cut down, sold, and the proceeds dts- 
bursed in aid of the indigent. One of a 
party of robbers who were some time 
since apprehended, offered to turn ap- 
prover, and to effect the capture and con- 
viction of such of his former associates as 
still remained at large, on condition of ob- 
taining his own pardon and liberation, 
llis offer was accepted and lie was al- 
lowed to proceed in quest of the gang, 
Ills childixui at his own suggestion being 
taken as hostages for his sincerity. He 
traced tfic gang to UIwur and learnt from 
them, that the vigilance exercised over 
them at Bhurtjmor had compelled them 
to seek refuge in Ulwar, the connivance 
of the raja of which state they had pur- 
chased by a brifie, in the language of the 
country a nuzziir. TJiis was reported by 
the approver, who received a letter from 
the resident at lliuirtpoor, addressed to 
the Uhvar raja, requiring his co-opera- 
tion in capturing the thieves he harboured, 
A sturdy denial on the part of the raja that 
such people w'ere in his territory, has post- 
poned for a short time, it is hoped, the cap- 
ture of the gang. — Jfq/'- llkhhar^July 19. 

I.OVE, ABDUCTION, AND PARllICIDE. 

The son of a late distinguished Miisul- 
pian, who filled a high ofhcc in his Luck- 
now majesty's court, became enamoured 
of one of tlie fairest inmates of his father's 
seraglio* Undaunted by the fear of the 
paternal malediction, with which he hud 
been menaced, he employed one of those 
persons, whose profession is to minister to 
Che desires of lovers, through wdiose in- 
tervention the &ir concubiue was allured 
to abandon the old and seek the protec- 
tion of the young lover. The fear of 
discovery prompt^ him to take the most 
means of preventing it. He de- 
^ murder his father and con- 


was obtained and administered to' tiie 
father, who was in almost the last agonies, 
when the skill and lancet of a Furingee 
surgeon restored him to life ; to the des- 
pair of the son and the wonder of the 
pofson-veniler, who execrated the magic 
of thc English, which was likly to curbiil 
considerably the demand for his ware. A 
second attempt was however made, and# 
no Englishman being present to avert the 
effects, was successful. Tiie son suc- 
ceeded to all the projxM'ty of the old man, 
to one of whose natural daughters he im- 
niedia tidy attached himself by ties closer 
than those of fraternal affection, and lie 
now lives very comfortably with all these 
mortal offences on his head. — Ihid. 

INADEQUATE SALARIES OF Nx\TIVE 
OFFICERS. 

A native correspondent of the Il^rharn 
makes the following scnsihle remarks upon 
the scanty salaries allowed to natives in 
public olliecs : — 

It is generally granted that the go- 
vernment European odicers in the Ato- 
fussul arc overloaded with business ^ par- 
ticularly the revenue collectors, who are 
ex-officio collectors of customs, stamps 
and abkary, superintendant of salt chow- 
kies, dcputy-post-ir.aster, the judicial in- 
vestigator of legal suits between the ta- 
lookciars and cultivators, the reporter, 
prosecutor, and judge of government 
claims over a district not unfrcqucntly 
coTituiiiing above a million of liuinaii crea- 
tures. Tocarry on these important duties, 
with due regard to the interests of all 
parties, is next to im))ossible for one man. 
Then it necessarily follows that he must 
entrust the execution of a great part of 
these duties to his native ainiuhs; reserv- 
ing to himself the oilice of a head control- 
ler. 'When this is grunted, the question 
arises how' arc these native amiahs, who 
arc expected to be interested with such 
high duties, and who are by far the better 
acquainted with the details of business, and 
have much more inllucncc among the 
people than the collector can possibly 
have, are rcniiiiicrated by government? 
The European gentleman receives, as a 
revenue collector, 1,^00 rupees, and from 
1,2()0 to 1,500 rupees more for his other 
appointments, making a total of Rs. 2,700 
per mensem. Besides this, on retiring, r 
pension of 1.500 annually. The scale 
of allowance granted to principal iiutivR 
arolahs are RS follows : — 

Pee 

The SerMtahdar. or first native assistant to ' 
the Collector. This man is required tOi ; - : 
superintend the afl*alr of the edilectofiatt, ' ' 

to examine and verify all the documentr 
with his signature, tosubmitand conduct 
all cases before the CoUeetpr Riipft ' Otf e 




AnaiyiiitclUgente', — CdldUtitf, ■ 

... - ..V Per Month, it to h ffoldbinUfa in t1i«:ieighbour1iig Vil- 

^ ® liifife 'of Piitamh. 0»i Hireeh’n dudden 
\ mrt ot the duties formerly con> disappearance, suspicion fell Upon the-pli* 

!t****”^ **. **"** *'**^”*'***’ 30 0 soners, on account of their bad ehamcter, 

» Mohunlr/ or ‘the heid‘ ncco’untant and the villsgc chokeydar,* a very experU 

v***;* V,* ^ ® enced old man, went to the house’ of 

M Isooreea, when lie was out at midday and 

wh^ required to give a security of one lookiiig narrowly about, observed that part 

iS 0 f ‘'"i '“«»■«" '“‘•’'r 

' , . , , , turned up. He accordingly commenced 

®™^ah8 are looked upon as the digging there, and at a little depth found 

httiieat in the revenue departmient, with cloth, which was recognized as the one 
whom laiuled proprietors of lakhs of ru- \\*orn by Hireea on the day of her dis- 
pees arc necessited to transact business, appearance. The old chokeydar then 
and make it their interest to gain the good- apprehended the three suspected persons 
will of these amlalis. lliey must keep separately, and by making them believe 
sMe kind of conveyance, and undei^o all ijjg murder \i»as out, caused them respec* 
other requisite expenses to keep up their tively to accuse and convict each other* 
rank as native gentlemen in the society, jjg (|,en took them to the police chokee 
The requisite monthly expenses of a se- of Lulpoor, and the jemadar having as- 
. nratedar, it employed at a distance froin certained by cross-examination where tlie 
home, 1 W rupees for liis lodging and ^ygij j^to wliicli the murdered woman 
; wy rupees for Ins house ; if otherwise, ijgg,, thrown, repaired to the spot and 

^ rupees. Ihe expense of the rest of found the body. Upon this Seikeea con- 
the_is^ve-nanied amlahs vary froni sixty fessed having sold the silver ornament at 
to 100 rupees a month. Besides the ne- Putarali, and the jemadar, proceeding to 
ciessary expense, it is the motive and in- that village, found the silver beaten up 
tei^st of all to lay by so little for future, j,ut melted, so diat its former shape 
and It IS unfair to deny to these amlahs the could be distinguished. The three pri- 
accumulating a little for the goners were then taken to the thunah of 
their old age, particularly when Giignee, where they confessed the crime 
th^y nftve so little to exjiect in the way of aj^ove detailed, aiid on arriving at the 
pension. How these deficiencies in the court, tliey told the same story, w»lth this 
income of the native amlahs are filled up difference, that Isooreea denied any qctive 
It IS not very difficult to determine.** participation in the murder. 

The Editor of the paper observes : — 

^ The foregoing communication is from ' 

a native, which will account for several (;ai.cutta a free fort. 

inaccuracies in this letter. We have re- The Chamber of Commerce has ad- 
ceived many letters from Hindoos of late, dressed a Memorial to the Governor-ge- 
and it is gratifying to find that the number neral in Council, praying that Calcutta 
ofi them, who think on subjects of public may be made a free port, with the privi- 
interest and appreciate the importance of lege of bonding goods imported without 
tbe press as a medium for their discussion, payment of any doty on re-export. A 
, Is jtpidly increasing.” very good argument is employed in favour 

■ of the measure, that in times of peace a 

Mi*RDER. small difference in the charges upon trade 

The Cawnpore Examiner publishes a will divert the channels of commerce, 
ti^prt of a trial in the Foiijdary Court, The boon asked therefore, as far as re- 
Id, in wliich three natives, Shoorooa, gards foreign goods, will be only a iio- 
‘ Isqofooa. and Seikeea, were charged with miiial, not a real sacrifice of revenue, 
tby Hinder of Hireea, the mother of the They will not be brought to Calcutta at 
pnS^i^tor, Shoole, fur the sake of her all, exce])t to the extent of the cousiimp- 
silverm^k ornament, valued at rupees tion in Bengal, which, under the bond- 
fiurUen&uis, and a cloth valued at four ing system, may still be taxed as hereto* 
imJMW. Tife murdered iierson was a blind fore. In fact, there is no difficulty in 
did woman 'who, going outside the village finding arguments to shew the necessity 
of Seinteespoor, on the evening of 5th Au- of a complete remodelling of the fiscal 
gust, was seized by the above-named three regulations of this port, and every port in 
f^ifirsons, residents of the same village, and India. The memorial will, of course, go 
^rried to a well about a mile off, where to the Neelgherrtes. The application from 
^Wtetches took off their helpless vie- Bombay, of alike nature, is understood 
mppment and clotlf, and deliberately to have been referred home. The interests 
""" Piifivc info the well ; after which of both presidencies will, no doiibc^ be 
' niM,hpfoe with their spoil. The considered together, whether iir^EnglMd 
" S in lsooreca*8 house ; Sei- or on this side the Cape. The x* general ' 

1 Bister of one of the other pri- reform of the tariff and port-rules aeeiiiMi ' 

^ took the neck* ornament and sold to us to be u matter of so mudi iiitticoey 
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and detaiU requiring so in iich Ipi^l kno\^- 
ledge, that it could never be effected in a 
satisfactory manner, except by taking the 
initiative here, and at once preparing a 
regulation for the sanct'on of the home 
autliorities. — Cal, Cour,f Jultf 


BAJA OF BENARES. 

The Ra)a of Benares. Udiit Narain. is 
said to be greatly dissatified with our go- 
vernment for measuring his lands, which, 
it appears, they intend to assess by the 
biglia instead of taking the juinnia upon 
the wdiole as fixed at the time of the 
transfer of that district to the British. 
He intends appealing to the home autho- 
rities, and has, it is said, with that view, 
appointed a professional gentleman in 
Calcutta his agent to proceed to England 
to lay his grievances before Parliament. 
We give this merely as an on dit ; but if 
correct, it shows, with other circum- 
stances, that the idea of looking to Eng- 
land for the redress of real or supposed 
grievances is becoming familiar to the 
minds of the natives — and the more faini- 
lier the better, as a check upon local 
abuse.— /adia Gaz^t Sep. 3. 

king's and company's officers. 

We have heard from several quarters, 
that orders have been received from the 
home authorities, directing the promotion 
to colonel (with rank from 18tli June 1830) 
of all lieut.-colonels, wlio were supcrsedeil 
by his Majesty’s officers in consequence 
of Col* Macle^'s elevation to his present 
rank in 1830. This simple act of justice 
to our service has been long looked for 
and anxiously expected. If it was neces- 
sary to make rules to prevent the super- 
session of the officers of the royal service, 
it ought surely in common fairness to have 
been considered as indispensably requisite 
to protect the rights of the Company's 
officers, by preventing their juniors in 
the King's army from walking over their 
heads and actually commuiidiiig them in 
the same garrison— a circumstance which 
has hap]>ened more than once since Col. 
Macleod’s promotion. Wc wisli to see 
justice done to the officers of his Majesty's 
army, as well as to those of the Com- 
pany's — blit the supersession of the latter 
by the former, is an act of undue partiality 
to the one, and of gross injustice to the 
other, which ought long ere this to have 
been remedied.— Caionp. Ex., Aug, 2. 

The following will serve to illustrate 
the grievances under which officers of rank 
flfnd high honour in the King's army suffer 
while aervitig upon the India estublisli- 
meht uHlh toe Company’s troops. This 
eaae^ jwfaicb is. not of rare occuiTence 
4ltlierf deaervue most serious attentiou in 


that quarter where the whole army looks 
for redress : — 

On the SOtli of June, the statiott ' 
Poonah ceased as a command, and d0l> 
Sullivan, of TI. M. 6th regt., was ordeied 
to join his corps, stationed at Dacca r 
thus, under the operation of Lord Bed* 
tinck’s decision, a colonel by the King’s 
general brevet, and the tliiixi in seniority, 
is called upon to serve under a junior 
officer of the Company’s service, lately 
raised to the rank of colonel and brigadier- 
general. Col. Sullivan will, of course, 
refuse to serve — and thus two of his Ma- 
jesty’s senior officers, of long service, are 
driven, as will appear, from their proper 
position, hy flagrant injustice, in a distant 
land. In addition to the case of 
Sullivan, and the outrages against the 
King's army, of increasing occurrence, 
miglit be added the following extract from 
the King's letter (George III.), on theii 
occasion of his conferring Ins commission, 
upon the Company's officers : 

It is also ins Majesty's pleasure that 
such of his officers as may have local rank, 
shall waive the exercise of it from the 29th 
of September 1789, and that from that time 
they shall rank only according to their 
respective regimental com missions, or th 
brevet of general rank in the army/* 

Agreeably to this order, the King’s 
officers were deprived of that veiy rank 
now conferred upon officers of the Com- 
pany's service, their juniors; and the 
brevet of general in the army, attained by 
Col. Sullivan, is superseded by a nomihal 
and local rank conferred by the govern- 
ment upon their own servants, and which 
had been refused Col. Sullivan when tliU 
Poonah division was under his command, 
for one year and a- half, because he was,|i 
King’s officer, :*’> 

From the great difficulty that has |j)r 
some time existed to induce officers tb-gpr 
to India, the aiithorities cannot he igno- 
rant of the cause ; and it may be worth 
the consideration of government to inter-^’ 
fere before it is too late, and to iiivesti^j^ 
into the situation of his Majesty's ari^y^^. 
both officers and men, as the feelings or : 
botli have arrived at a pitch that, may 
shake the foundation of an empire held 
solely by physical force, of which the 
King's army forms the main strength* 

Much attention has been cxdUd by the 
promotion of Lieut. Cols. Cameron and 
Bartley, of the King's service, to tlie bre- 
vet- rank of Colonel, on the 2d of June, 
which had not been promulgated to 
army. Lieut.-Col. Cameron would 
persede 33, and Lieut. -Col. Dartley^ ,,^; 
Company’s officers. ... 

It wiU be seen from an arti^ 
early part of our present 
Ibis grievance is remedied^ff^^pkldi^ 
dard, Jan. l4. ’ ■ 
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- ItlSCKL t ANEOUS. 

RAMAN TAMBY. 

The itfoc/rotf Her aid publishes the fol* 
lowing iiccount of this iiidividiial, of whom 
:%:fQuch bae been said. The letter is 
#fOiii an anonymous correspondent, dated 
TVavancore, July 29th The Kulco- 
lum districts of south Travancore, dur- 
ing the year 1828, began to shew signs of 
disorder, and these disorders were fo- 
mented by Ratnen Taiimbee of the Tal- 
lycolum family of Taumbees,* long known 
UirougUout Travancore as an ambitious, 
seditipus, and daring family, and many 
of it, besides Ramen Taumbee, 
visited with the just punishment 
iMf Jto their iniquitous deeds. Rumen 
lipSunbce had been in the habit of op- 
P|i$j|^ing many poor families in the Kalco- 
Ij^ldistricts, whom he thought inimical 
himself, without distinction of caste; 
«iid would even defy the civil power; and 
to. strengthen himself in their eyes, by 
t^e appearance of Europeans on his side, 
Ixp formed a connection with the London 
missionaries, and, to secure their good 
will, he presented a small parcel of land 
for tliem to build on ; and from his pro- 
perty and induence in those parts, he be- 
came too much regarded by the Neyoor 
massion, and thus he was instrumental 


his pr<m^ion anifedl^rlirlUmen Taom- 
bee haimcceeded ^^making tlie people 
credit this story, hg would have caused a 
general insurrection in the south Travan- 
core. Ramen Taumbee was, after a 
long, tedious, and impartial investigation 
by the late Dewan Vencutrowr, on the 
spot, and with the acquiescence of Colonel 
Morison, directed to reside at Trevaii- 
drum, where he w^as for some time tiU-be 
began his intrigues there also; and then, 
and only then, he was removed to Quilon. 
He had his liberty by day to do whatever 
he pleased, and to go wherever he liked, 
but at night he retired to the Tannuh 
choultry, where he was lodged in a good 
sized and comfortable room, without a 
guard over it. Nether the late resident, 
Col. Cadogan, or the dewan, had any 
thing to say or do with the sentence 
passed on Ramen Taumbee, as it was 
decreed before the former came to Tra- 
vaticore and the latter was ajipointed to 
office ** The other circuinstniices detail- 
ed arc already stated in p. 30. 

MASULIPATAM. 

The Herald says Masiilipntam is to be 
abandoned as a imlitary station. Masu- 
lipatam was for many years designated 
“ the Europeans* biirying-ground,** and 
truly so, the number of deaths daily with- 
in the fort* walls, dtiring particular seasons 


for tlie Shannars (some of w'hom were 
only nominal Christians to escape working 
fed the government on tlie SabbutJi day, 
as well as those truly converted to Chris- 
tianity) to oppose the laws and institu- 
tions of the land, and from their deeds 
iimijd bearing, irritated other castes. At 
liaW about January 1829, a detucliment 

S ^e Company's 15th re^dment roarch- 
^froro Oodagherry and Nagracoil into 
^. Kalcoluin districts, to quell the re- 
Dion excited by tiic nominal or real 
^ipbristians, who were under the protection 

g direction of Ramen Taumbee, for 
df tlie heathens (with the exception 
imeo Taumbee, and some of his 
lans) plotted, or commenced the in- 
aiirrecrion, Ramen Taumbee, at this 
fipjpisi started off for Trevandrum, where 
iillinosained about two days, and then re- 
t^iofed to the disturbed districts with ser- 


of the year, has bi*eii almost incredible. 
The fort is strong beyond many of its 
size : both nature and art have contributed 
to render it so. l^iit few, if any, are liv- 
ing in the present day, who cun sny much 
of Masuliputam before the English be- 
came possessed of the fort, or how or by 
what means they became so possessed, 
of the blood spilt and lives lost, of the 
sums given, by way of bribes, and pro- 
mises made, ere possession was obtained. 
We hear much of Musulipatam snuff, and 
to the original manufacturer of that snuff, 
if our information be correct, the Com- 
pany arc indebted for one of the strongest 
forts they possess on the Coromandel 
coast. He became a traitor to his country, 
and instead of the riches be had calculated 
upon, was permitted to continue the ma^ 
iiufacture of Masulipatam snuff to the 
day of his death, as a reward for bis trea- 


viiijhi of his own, dressed up in the uiii- 
Of the rajah’s troops, w'hich he had 
pg^ased of discharged men ; and gave out 
|^&.he had had a private audience of the 
jj^h at night, who gave him those men 
guard, and promised to send more 

S tately after him to the south, for 

I .Tallycoluin family were originally from 
I (Covomandel comit>, and coniequcntly 
Nairt, and cannot be noblea of this coun- 
Irulom). Taumbee is a very commem affix 
really bear the rank except 


chery. But w'c understand considerable 
improvements have been effected about 
IViusuIipatam ; yet, notwithstanding, it 
coiitlnue.s almost equally unhealthy as in 
former times. Large sums liave been exr - 
pended by the Governnienty but to nO' 
purpose : it still continues a place of djsr ■ 
case, of sickness, and of;4^bi and , of 
this the Government to ba, 

it should be no lop^r.^ 

•^Courier, Avg* 
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Mr. (late Cepfain) DickinS^ was 
taken at the Mauritius and sent to 
Madras, where he awaits his trial. The 
Madras Gosstre states that there is no 
foundation for some of the charj^es against 
him, and insinuates that he will make dis- 
closures that Will involve others ; that 
“ we shall have the secrets of the prison- 
house dragged before the public view, 
and certain customs and usages brought 
forth, wliicti are said to have existed to a 
fearful extent.*’ 

PARIAH SEPOYS. 

We understand it is in contemplation 
to do away witli tlie order against the en- 
listment of Pariahs as sepoys. The ex- 
clusion of these men has never struck us 
to have any great justice in it. The brah- 
mins make little distinction between them 
and their masters ; the only tlifferonce in 
his mind being that they arc low and poor, 
and their wliite-faccd fellow caste -men are 
rich and powerful. In point of courage 
we suspect master’s caste has the advan- 
vantage ; look at the gallant conduct of the 
pioneers in Burmah. Most of these were 
Pariahs, and yet they did their duty as 
soldiers, and looked death and all its ter- 
rors in the face like men. — Mad. Gaz.^ 
Aug. 20. 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

Under this head, the Madras papers 
contain a variety of statements respecting 
the proceedings of the council in the 
hills : — 

“ We are a good deal in the dark as to 
what the Supreme Government are do- 
ing. It is understood that differences of 
opinion exist on more than one matter of 
importance. This is as it should be, to 
ensure ample discussion. Prejudices will 
not lean all one way, as has often been 
the case when the council was composed 
of one service. The military and legal 
leaven ih the present council will be found 
useful. 

“ We understand that the system of 
commissioners in force in Bengal is to be 
adopted here, and the Circuit Courts to be 
abolished. The number of commissioners 
will be seven, which will cause a reduc- 
tion of five appointments, there being at 
present twelve circuit judges. 

** Among the contemplated military re- 
ductions some are judicious; but we fear 
state hebessity will carry the shears too 
far. Our existence in India depends on 
the power of lapjdly moving large masses 
of'inen ; and iye shall most surely rue the 
hour in viable# tbpt power is ever descroy- 

. extra jemadar 

dlsgiitft in that 


branch of the service, aa it will be a sad 
stop to promotion. The cavalry in thl# 
presidency have ever enjoyed twb jema-. , 
dars per troop, since the days of their 
transfer from the nabob’s service in 1784, 
and they of course feel it a hardship to 
have the numl>er decreased. The amount*. 
of saving might have been made elsewhere^'' 
with more advantage. But this is part of 
the doctrine of assimilation.” Yet if 
” assimilation ” be the one great object 
in view, the levelling system should be 
oirncd two ways, up ” as well as 

down.” 

Colonel Waugh’s appointment to be 
auditor. general has given high satisfac- 
tion; Colonel Cullcirs appointment to 
commissary-general could hardly be |Ki- 
pular; for, admitting his abilities, it Was: 
a heart-breaking supersession of the de-v>< 
puty, who has served twenty-one yeari^ 
in the department, has been seven yeaiW^' 
deputy, and who has been oftencr thanks o . 
ed for his services, both publicly and 
demi-publicly, than perhaps any other 
public servant here. An a}>pointment, 
opposed to the whole feelings of a de- 
partment in the service is not judicious 
although well intended- 

“ We are anxious to know who is to be 
our military secretary to government. Col. 
Walpole having declined to accept it. 
As the minor governments are now 
shoni somewhat of their power under th^ 
new charter, it is indispensably necessary 
that the secretariat of those presidencies 
should be ably filled or they will assuredly 
** go to the wall ” on all occasions. Ability 
will alone enable them to ** bold theirown.” 
It has not iisuaJlybeen the practice at either 
of the minor presidencies, however it may ■ 
have been the practice with you, to select/ 
secretaries solely for ability. The existV 
iiig state of government will render a rtk/!; 
form in their system absolutely indij^;'. 
pen sable. 

” The Governor General, we uiideri. 
stand, intends returning to Calcutta 
most immediately. In fact, we are tol^^/, 
that bearers have been actually posted 't^^* 
convey his Lordship and the membett 
of the Supreme Council to Negapatam^ 
whence they embark on board a veSiMA 
already ordered to be in readiness to tW- 
ceivetbem.” * 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

Besides the courts-martial sitting in flilib 
other presidencies, and besides those in 
presidency \%hich are functi officio^ twjff' 
following are announced ; ! 

Colonel Conway, adjiitant-genera^^^^ 
the army. No details of the cliai|ra|i 
against this officer are published ; butfqpfe 
Englishman states, that he is accused' 
having abused his power and autboritj^- 
for a considerable time past. A Madrai 
paper contains the following pai^^lllan : 
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the most serious charges 
this officer, there is one, vre are 
tdltf^ which relates to the trial of Lieut. 
- ^%ol* Smythe, of tlic 8th regt. Mail. Light 
Ciir.;V held at Visagapatam in the course 
*of last year. It seems that this officer 
. . was tried on charges of a very serious and 
{^^locking character, to which it is not ne- 
C^sary more distinctly to allude, and re- 
ceived at the hands of his judges * a most 
full and most honourable acquittal.* Ne- 
vertheless, the Commander-in-chief, Sir It. 
0*Callaghan, in the exercise of his prero- 
' gative, did make and cause to be ptih- 
lished sundry remarks on the procoeclings 
of the Court, which left Col. Saiytiie*s 
fame in a very equivocal and distressing 
position ; and we hear Col. Cornvay is ac- 
cusl^ of having been much itiflucnced by 
their spirit in his bearing towards Lieut. 
^jijfCol. Smythc, and that laeul. Col. S. ac- 
»;'Cbrdingly addressed a memorial to Lord 
Wm. Bentinck, which has led to the iti- 
' stitiition of the proceedings in question. 

Colonel Sir K. K. Will tain, K C. H., 
U. M. 41st regt., and Hlajor \\^itkins, of 
the cavalry, are also to be tried : charges 
not stated. 


sufTerers would 
be affillRiier unsuc^sful. We have 
reason to expect the favour of further In- 
formation on this subject, apd may pro- 
bably return to it in a future number.-— 
A/ar/. Gaz,, Aug* 20. 

XIISAPPaOPRlATlON OF PUBLIC MONXT. 

The present judge of the zillah of Ma- 
dura has, we arc informed, discovered the 
grossest misappropriation of public money, 
the grossest hriliery and corruption, among 
the native officers of the Court. >The in- 
famous transactions now brought to light 
by the exertions of the Kuropean func. 
tiofiary alluded to, exhibit, we understand, 
a regular system of fraud and iniquity : 
the whole affiiir forms the subject of judi- 
cial iuvestieation ; but, from the iinpcne- 
trahle secrecy preserved in public de[>art- 
ments, our correspondent is unable to 
give us the particulars of the proceedings 
instituted, or the facts which have trans- 
pired on the investigation. One thing, 
however, appears to be pretty certain, and 
that is, that the nefarious practices now 
detected have bean carried on for some 
time. This might lead one to ask whe- 


TANJOUB CHKISTIAK9. 

We mentioned in a recent number (see 
p. 31) the persecution of the Tunjure na- 
tive Christians for refusing to associate 
with Pariahs and people of low caste. 
The Rev, Mr. Schrevoy el, we understand, 
was the first to endeavour to put down the 
distinction of castes which the native Chris- 
tians maintained, and, as they conscieti. 

- tiously believed, without prejudice to the 
religion they adopted. ]\lost of the inea- 
eiires taken by this reverend gentleman, 

" who has nou' returned to Kurope, have, as 
we are informed, been confirmed hy the 
highest ecclesiastical authority in India. 
l,.*The Rajah is stated to be by no means 
. (Over zealous in protecting the Christian 
'tiotivcs against the spirit of intolerance 
which lias pursued them «vith tyrannical 
bitterness ; and the condition of some of 
ffiem, in consequence of the oppression 

- tinder which they labour, is represented to 
^»t>e distressing and melancholy in the ex- 
treme. It appears that various bequests 
have been made at various times by ditTer- 
ent persons for t.ho support of mission 
eatechistn, and the payment of pensions. 
The allowances enjoyed by tlie catechists, 
and the pittances granted to pensioners who 
have refused to lay aside the prejudices of 
eaate, so far as these operate to prohibit 
their associating with their inferiors, have 
lieen stopped, and these unfortunate men 
are reduced to the keenest embarrassments. 

f .Itjs, however, a question with us, whether 
yjiiSe in the power of the missionaries, or 

the Bisliop himself, to direct the suspen- 
iion of these payments; and we are not 
not exactly certain tliat on application to 


ther the predecessors of ihe judge were 
asleep, or how it happens that they never 
hicame acquainted with the rascality com- 
mitted by their subordinates. As our 
correspondent very justly remarks, “ it is 
the absence of vigilance that opeps the 
door to temptation ; and iFie inferior who 
perpetrate.s a fraacl is scarcely more de- 
serving of blame than those who afford 
him the opportunity of offending.** — JOit/, 

IKirNOATIOX. 

We grieve to have to relate a most dis- 
astrous inundation at Kainptce, accom- 
panied with destruction of life and pro- 
perty. A succession of heavy rains had 
considerably swelled the river Canati, 
w'hicii skirls the cantonment, and the 
bursting of its hanks was the cause of the 
deluge, for the details of which ue refer to 
the subjoined communications. 

“ Kamptee, Ang. 6. — I have only time 
to acquaint you that we arc all in great 
alarm at the fearful flood here, which has 
done great damage both in property and 
loss of life. 

We have had incessant rain for some 
days, but tlie river was not more than 
usually high till yesterday evening, when 
it burst into tlie European Regiment ba- 
zar, which is totally destroyed : the com- 
munication is cut off at present; but we 
learn that the lascar lines arc under wa- 
ter, as are part of tlie horsekeeper's lines 
and of the Bazar of the Sd Light Cavalry, 
llie hank of a river above this having 
burst has caused this deluge, wlilclv ais^pt 
away a small village entirely : ' On Ofif 
Cbupper -several individuals weve 
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down ; but it was quite impUpifte to af- 
ford them any assistance. Fi ve Buropcans 
have since been carried down by the 
stream. , clinging to a beam, on which it is 
said they had ventured to rescue a scr- 
jeant whose house was cut off. The oflfi. 
cer commanding the artillery has just re. 
ported that there arc some people on an 
island making signs for assistance, and 
carpenters have been ordered from every 
corps to assist in making a raft ; but it is 
supposed there is little hope of saving 
them, as the water is still rising, although 
tile rain has fortunately censed. Thccoun. 
try around is a perfect ocean, and God 
knows what will happen if the weather 
does not moderate.*' 

Another Account. “ Kamptee, Aug. G . — 
We have had an unusually heavy monsoon 
this year, more especially within the last 
fortnight. The river Canan, which skirts 
the cantonment, is at the present moment 
liigher than has been known for the last 
forty years, and is still rising. Seve- 
ral villages have been destroyed, and it is 
feared there will liavc been great loss of 
life. The European Regiment bazar has 
been swept clean, with the exception of a 
few houses. A serjeant's quarters, a honib- 
proof building, in w'hicli resided the can- 
tonment and engineer serjeants, is com- 
pletely surrounded, a rapid nullah inter- 
vening, the Europeans and several natives 
took post on the top of the building, and I 
regret to add, in their endeavour to release 
them from their perilous situation, three 
Europeans have been drowned, and a raft 
on which are the two serjeants, a serjeant 
of the European regiment, and two pri- 
vates, had been carried down the river, 
and scarce a hope is entertained of their 
safety, for the river is running with fear- 
ful rajudity. The serjeants* families have 
been saved, hut several arc still on the 
building. The European hospital is near- 
ly under water, and likely to be so com- 
pletely ; the solitary cells swamped, the 
horse-artillery barracks in the same state, 
and several of the men cut off from their 
horses.*’ 

** Aug. 7. — In referring to my hasty 
postscript of yesterday 1 am happy to .ac- 
quaint you that the travellers on the raft 
are all safe. After a rapid and perilous 
pas.Hage of some tw'clve miles, they had the 
good fortune to make good their landing 
on the opposite bank of the river, and re- 
turned to cantonment this morning. The 
loss of human life within our own limits 
is, so.fiar as we can recollect, three privates 
of the European regiment, and about 
thirty natives, naco, women, and chil- 
dren. Seven poor unfortunate wretches, 
and ft number of cattle, were observed near 
a smaU island,, forniud by. a junction of 
tsro rivers. It was eu.bnierged about day. 
Jkreaki and there being no possibility of 
communicating with them, they were 
Jeur.N.S. V OL.lG.No.62. 


swept off one by one, and all drown- 
ed with the exception of one roan, who 
was carried with the current about two 
miles, but eventually succeeded in 
scrambling on shore. One poor wo- 
man was observed floating down on the 
chupper of her house with a child in her 
arms, salaming as she passed to the spec- 
tators on shore, who con Id aflbrd her no as- 
sistance. The destruction of property has 
been very great, particularly amongst the 
grain-dealers, who it now appears have 
l)een hoarding up, pretending deficiency, 
w'ith the view to enhance prices, and are 
now' properly punished for their cupidity. 
I am told, a hospital w'riter, wiio has been 
piddling in that w'ay sub rostt, has lost 
some GfiKH) rupees in rice and other grain. 
From the wrecks of houses that have been 
passing down, w'c apprehend the desolation 
has been very general and extensive in 
other parts. The river has now fallen within 
its customary boundaries, and the weather 
appears clearing. 

“ Aug. 5). One of the principal suf- 
ferers is Muttra Persaud’s agent, Joakir 
Latil, timber contractor, ns bet w'cen three 
and four thousand rupees* worth of beams, 
dour-frnmes, &c. of his were swrept away 
from the engineer’s timber-yard; yet, if it 
be correct that tlic contractor was obliged 
to keep his timber there, and it was not 
optional witli himself to do so or other- 
wise, Government will surely make good 
the loss to Iiim, as the authorities ought to 
have allotted a secure spot, and this has 
evidently once been part of the bed of 
the river. 

“ 1 am very happy to say that in all only 
three Europeans were lost. The five who 
were swept past, after being carried about 
fifteen miles dow'ii the river, got into a 
whirlpool, which twirled them about and 
sent their raft into smooth w'ater ; tlieir es- 
cape was indeed miraculous. 

** Such a Hood was never known be- 
fore ; its waters rose in some of the farms 
forty feet, and high trees on the banks 
were almost covered by it. The loss of 
life and property along the line of. the 
stream must be immense. Wc saw one 
very afFeciing sight, a poor woman carried 
down on a chupper, with an infant which 
she was suckling in her arms; it was sup- 
posed that nothing could save her, but she 
was luckily driven on shore, and the fisher- 
men threv.' ropes and got both out. 

** The decrease of the river was as rapid 
ns it had come down ; it ceased to rise at 
3 r.M. on Wednesday, and at guii-iice 
next morning was at its usual height.** 


MR. NORTOK. ■ 

This gentleman has been delivering s 
course of lectures particularly addressed t6 
Uie native community, and intended to 
make them in some degree acquainted 

(Q) 
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with' Uie prindpies and elements of British 
jurisprudence and general political go- 
ierament. It must have proved no less 
iputifying to Mr. Norton in his phi* 
Mirthropic labours, than it affords a bright 
promise to all who desire to see the ex* 
pansion of the native mind, and their rise 
in intellectual acquirements, that these 
lectures have ever been numerously at- 
tended, and have found an auditory gree- 
dily drinking in the knowledge they have 
imparted. The more general imperfect 
knowledge of the language amongst them 
forced Mr. Norton to adopt a conversa. 
tional tone, to borrow the simplest forms of 
expi'cssion to convey adequately the ideas 
he desired to instil ; and this rather irk- 
some plainness of discourse he has follow- 
ed throughout with exemplary patience — 
but its success is his reward ; and he may 
rest with the gratifying conviction, that he 
has given an impulse to the cause of educa- 
tion and mental advancement amongst the 
native community of Madras, that can- 
not fail to be productive of the happiest 
effects. 

Mr. Norton, in his farewell address 
delivered at the College Hall on the 112th 
July, briefly recapitulated the topics tliat 
hiad engaged their attention in the preced- 
ing lectures, and warmly encouraged their 
continuance in the path of study that had 
been traced out. It was delivered in the 
presence of about 200 members of tlic na- 
tive community and many European ladies 
and gentlemen. At its conclusion, a na- 
tive gentleman rose, and, in a very clear 
and sensible manner, adverted to the gc. 
neral subjects embraced in the past course 
of lectures, expressed his warm sense of 
their value to his community, and his 
deep interest in them. An address, bear. 
Ing tlie signatures of about 400 respecta- 
ble inhabitants of Madras, was then pre- 
aented and read to Mr. Norton by Y. Vee. 
rasaw'my, the interpreter to the Supreme 
Court. It is an enthusiatic and creditable 
specimen of the general feeling excited on 
the occasion ; and after expressing their 
deep sense of Mr. Norton's valuable la- 
bour in their behalf, tendered to his accep. 
tance a piece of plate, as a memorial of 
their gratitude, esteem, and respect. Hie 
utmost enthusiasm of feeling pervaded the 
whole assembly on this interesting occa- 
siob, and, in its evidence of the dormant 
feelings be had aroused, Mr. Norton's gra- 
tification must have been complete. — Mad, 
Merahlj Jvdy 16. 

THE COORG CAMPAIGN. 

Captain G. W. Hutchison, 31st regt. 
Lf.I., in a letter dated ** Camp, Merkara, 
Coorg, 2d May,'* addressed to a Madras 
paper, complains that no really accurate 
atatementof the proceedings of the northern 
jOplumn (under Col. Waugh), at the stockade 
of Bukh, on the 3d April, lias appeared. 


lleferrihg'^to the hrrgade orders of the en- 
suing day,* he proposes to establish three 
facts : ** flrstp that it was 9iol the intention 
of the brigadier that the stockade of Bukli 
should have been assaulted in /ran/, as un- 
fortunately was the case, and that this was 
altogether owing cither to the treachery or 
ignorance of the guides furnished to the 
two assaulting parties, from the circum- 
stances that tlic guide, attached to the as- 
saulting party under my command, brought 
us intentionally directly close to the front 
of the outer barrier- gate ere a shot w'as 
fired, as did afterwards also the guide 
which accompanied the other and more 
powerful assaulting party, under the com- 
mand of Major Bird, of the 31st regt. 
Ligift Infantry. Secondly, that only one 
reconnoitring p.arty was sent out during 
the day previous to llie attack on the stock- 
ade being made — tliiis its means of obser- 
vation were very circumscribed — that a 
sufficiency of time was not allowed it to 
perform so responsible a duty as that of re- 
connoitring an enemy's position, either 
with satisfaction to the mind of the officer 
commanding it (tlwt officer was myself), 
or with benefit to tlio service, it having 
been recalled by bugle within an hour and 
a.quarter, or considerably less time, from 
its starting. Thirdly, that it was altoge- 
ther impracticable &)r the guns during the 
cngagnnenl to have been brought any 
nearer to the hairier tlian they jn’crc— 
which distance was verging on, if not 
fully, three-quarters of a mile — in conse- 
quence of which tliey were comparatively 
of little use, as the point they horc upon 
(even if they struck any portion of the 
works at all) must have been the extreme 
right of the stockade." 

He then proceeds to state, that the co- 
lumn was under arms, on the 3d April, 
before daylight, in hopes of joining Col. 
Eindesay before night. The advance- 
guard was under Major Bird, field officer 
of the day ; the writer, being captain of 

♦ Cump at Cabuttn, Ath April 111.34. — Rrigade 
Morning Orriera by Colonel Waugh. — *' The com- 
manding officer embraces the earliest opportunity 
to express his entire satisfaction with the manner 
in which the advance under Major Dird, T.L.I.. 
proceeded to carry his orders into eftbet, and regrets 
that, owing to the impregnability of the position, 
the gallant endeavours or the troops wore not ai- 
tencled with better success. Tiie commanding 
officer, whilst he admires the devoted gallantry of 
the u5th. and sympathises in their severe loss, re- 
grets that his orders should have Ixien so totally 
disregarded, as to take the whole regiment to the 
last assault ; staking too much on the cast of a 
single die. which it was the particular desire of the 
commanding officer to avoid, and wfiich has un- 
happily crippled his means of carrying the orders 
of superior authority into effect. The command- 
ing officer will not dwell on this painful point 
further than to command that there be a more 
pxact obedience of orders in future. It only re- 
mains for the commanding officer to call upon the 
officers of the column to exercise Increased vigi- 
lance in maintaining dlsciniice. providing for the 
comfort of the trooiw, and restoring confidence to 
•the followers, to enable the brigadier to forward 
the service to the extent of the means at his die- 
IMMal." 
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the dny, was with the advance. He speaks 
highly of the conduct of both men and 
oflicurs, whilst advancing through the 
dense jiingli*, expecting a hard day*s work. 
Within a mile and a-lialfoFthe stockade, a 
smart fire was thrown in from a few Coor. 
gas, who were soon dislodged. Here, he 
remarks, two reconnoitring parties should 
Irive been sent out, instead of which 
flankers and rifles lay at their case in the 
jungle, covering the working parties, igno> 
rant of the proximity of the stockade. After 
the loss of an hour and a-half. Major Bird 
ordered the w’riter to form a reconnoitring 
party. Capt. Hutchison details tiic course 
of this party, which he headed. Before 
tliey discovered tlie stockade, they heard 
the bugle of recall, and rejoining the ad- 
vance, two parties W'ere told of!* for the 
assaults : the advance-guard being equally 
divided between Major Bird and Captain 
llutcliison. Just as they w'cre separating, 
u support was sent up from the column, 
which joined Major Bird. “ My instruc- 
tions,*’ be states, were siiurtly and ex- 
plicitly given me by the major. It ivas 
the decided and expressed intention of the 
brigadier, that the two assaulting parties 
should attack in flank, or, if attuinahle, 
in reverse, while the guns were to be 
brought to play on the front of the stock- 
ade : I mean the barrier. My party in- 
tending to attack the Ufl of the enemy’s 
works, I was directed not to penetrate 
the jungle very deeply to our right, but 
rather to skirt it, and if possible to keep 
within hail of the field officer’s bugles. 
Major Bird, I presume, did not at all in- 
tend to enter the thick of the jungle ; his 
object being to wind round it, making a 
detour to his own left, hoping by this to 
fall in with the rear of the stockade. I 
was furnished with a guide who really 
possessed the confidence of the brigadier, 
and 1 am inclined to suppose was also 
thought well of by the dep. assist, qr. mast, 
gen., Capt. Simpson, who was at his post 
with the advance the whole day.” The 
men w'ere in high spirits. “ Supposing 
we were rapidly approaching our desiina- 
tion, I was somcwh.-it surprised at the 
guide suddenly lending us into a deep ra- 
vine, which terminated in a rugged, nar- 
row, and exceedingly steep ascent, formed 
of large broken stones — evidently a liigli 
road to some place or other— thickly in. 
tcrsccted every ten or fifteen yards with 
enormous large trees cut down and thrown 
directly across our way. Tlio thought in- 
stantly flashed across my mind, that our 
guide was intentionally deceiving us, and 
wilfully leading us to the very front of the 
stockade. I questioned the guide in every 
possible way; he having undertaken to 
lead me by a bukhra-ke-rnsta, or sheep- 
path. His reply at least was so plausible 
tliat I could scarcely withhold u portk)ii uf 
belief. ‘ Should 1 lead you,’ said lie, ‘ to 


the front of the thut, or stockade, must I 
not be the first that the Coorgas will shoot? 
am I not in front with you?' This was 
specious reasoning. Notwithstanding, I 
was perfectly correct in my supposition; 
the harem-zaad was actually leading us di- 
rect to the very barrier — *tlie gate of 
slaughter,’ as it has since been styled* 
At this moment, finding the impediments 
to our progress greatly increase, I confess 
I was desirous of drawing off our party 
somewiiat to the right into the deep and 
perfectly impervious jungle, for I expected 
every moment that a volley from the enemy 
among us would intimate our approxima- 
tion to his stockade ; but 1 verily believe 
the Devil himself would have failed in 
persuading our gallant Kuropeans to di- 
verge one yard cither to the right or left. 
Nothing was left to us but scrambling 
over the impediments or crawling beneath 
them. For about half an hour we had 
altogether lost the sound of the field offi- 
cer’s bugle. We were within 100 paces 
from the outer harrier, when it was re- 
ported to me that Major Bird’s party was 
observed at a distance in the low grounds, 
cutting his way and proceeding by the 
identical road which wc had ascended. 
We bailed him with our bugle ; be replied 
by directing us to halt till be had formed a 
junction with us ; w'e joined ; my £uro^ 
peuns were directed to fall back and give 
those under Major Bird, as commanding 
oflicer, the pas. My own position was of 
course now with the leading section of the 
Europeans of iny own party. The whole 
rested for three or four minutes, tliat the 
pioneers might come up. The men fell 
in, and down came the anticipated volley 
of musketry. Cheerful huzzas responded 
to the fire. Majors Bird and Heriot in- 
stantly led on the leading sections, which 
divided to tlie right and left, and rapidly 
commenced a roar of musketry along both 
breasts of the stockade. The action was 
carried on with spirit on both, sides. TliO 
stockade itself was so inimitably masked, 
that it was utterly impossible to distin* 
guish scarcely an iota of the breastwork, 
although standing near to the barrier gate, 
— a deep ditch within the barrier, a strong 
palisade without, with a glacis, covered 
the inner walls.” Capt. Hutchison pro- 
ceeds to state, that the few pioneers who 
got up to the barrier-gate were instantly 
shot; that Major Bird calling out loudly 
for pioneers to force the barrier, the writer 
offered to go down the bill and bring up 
the pioneers. The major directed him to 
do so. He descended on the pathway, 
pressed by the fire from the stockade, 
meeting the picquet of the 9th, confused 
and disheartened by the loss of their officer 
(Ensign Robertson), their native officer 
being snug under cover. He obtained 
obout twenty.five pioneers, with two short 
ladders, but, on returning, was shot 
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through the wrist, and obliged to stop. 
After bandaging the wound, by dint of 
crawling, ducking, and running, he got 
safely to the column. He says : while 
.descending, 1 met Col. Mill, steadily lead- 
ing oil his men to the support of the as- 
iraulling party. As rapidly as I could give 
utterance, 1 intreatcd of him to avoid as 
much as possible the high road, sficltering 
his men on the descent to liis right. 11c 
took no notice of this really good advice, 
and consequently had not a few of his 
brave fellows placed /lors di; combat before it 
might be said they had even engaged in the 
action. Tlie colonel «%’as perfectly regard- 
less of his own safely. lie had not been 
very long at the barrier-gate, when he 
appeared in depressed spirits at the sight of 
so many of his own brave soldiers fulling 
so thick around him. He would listen to 
no advice, and refused to take even a mo- 
mentary cover from the hot lire in which 
he- stood, as 1 understand, by the side of 
Bird and lleriot. Ileriot about this time 
received his hrst wound ; being shot 
through the right leg he fell, and was be- 
ing carried to the rear by his ow'ii men on 
their shoulders, when he received a hall 
through his left arm, whicii at the mo- 
ment was lying across his heart. llic 
ball glided off by his left side. Col. Mill 
was, towards the termination of the com- 
bat, shot directly through his lungs, the 
ball passing clean through his body. He 
sunk his head upon his chest, called for 
two or three of his officers by name, spoke 
to them, and died. Young Babington, of 
the 31st Light Inf., who liad during the 
whole day displayed the highest z<jal and 
intrepidity, was shot near tlic barrier- gate 
by a jingall-bull, entering his chest and 
passing through his body. He fell, mor- 
tally wounded, near to Major Bird, with 
whom he held some conversation, grasped 
bis hand, and, pan ring for breath, said, 
* farewell, I am dying.* lie expired in a 
few minutes. How the major himself cs. 
caped is almost miraculous, exposed as he 
was to the whole brunt of this murderous 
fire; surrounded by the dying and the 
dead, be had for nearly four hours escaped 
uohit. At length, he received a severe 
blow on the forehrad, which knocked him 
over. When with the column I had lei- 
sure to make to myself the following ob- 
serrations, viz. That the brigadier was 
with the guns in front of the column 
during the whole engagement, consequent- 
Jy, be could not have seen any portion of 
the stockade; also 1 remarked that it 
would have been impracticable to have 
brought die guns nearer to the barrier than 
tliey were, owing to the deep ravines and 
steep ascents. The brigade of guns was 
commanded on that occasion by as intrepid, 
fine, and promising a young officer as ever 
breathed ; one whose heart beat high that 
day for distinction, and whose gallant 


bearing and unrcmilted exertions, on this 
as on every occasion during the Coorg 
service, secured to him the admiration of 
every officer of the column. 1 allude to 
Lieut. Timmins, of the Madras artillery. 
Had our column been famished with 
shelJ.s, it could, I presume, without diffi<^ 
cutty, have shelled the Coorgaa out — there 
was not one in the whole brigade. The 
enemy, as the retreat commenced, began 
firing the jungle around us. The retreat, 
though with some little confusion at first, 
was conducted admirably, and almost as 
steadily as if on a parade-ground; not 
even a solitary bullock was lost.** 

Two lacs more have been discovered by 
the digging party in Coorg : tliey expect 
still to find more. The prize- property sold 
at auction was realising high prices. The 
following is u rough estimate of the scale 
of distribution : Colonel Lindesay, Us. 80 
to 1,00,000; the brigadiers, Ils. 20,000 
each; captains, Ks. 5,000; subalterns. 
Us. 2,000.— .Jl/ad. Herald, Julf/ 2. 

Thirteen lacs in hard coin arc now in 
possession to remunerate the Coorg cam- 
paigners. A calculation has been made 
that 200 rupees in every lac will fall to a 
subaltern's sliare, double that to a captain, 
and so on in due proportion through the 
higher grades.— i5., Ju/y 5. 

Government has confirmed th6 report 
of the committee of inquiry on Lieut.-Col. 
Jackson's share in the Coorg operations. 
It fully exonerates him from all blame, 
and bears testimony to bis zeal nod ability. 

V:NOHMOU.S COUIIA 

A snake of the ('obra Capelhi species 
was killed on the IDth July, in a tope near 
Poouainallee, measuring nine feet three 
inches in length, and four feet four inches 
in girth. When dying, the extremities 
(bead and tail) varied in colour, returning 
to the primitive hue when dead. It is in 
the collection of an officer at Poonamallee. 

HEDOCTIONS. 

The appointment of paymasters of sti- 
pends at Vellore is ordered to be discon, 
tinued ; as also the situation of canton- 
ment adjutant at St. Thomas's Mount. 

It is rumoured that quarter-mastersbip-n 
Co native corps are to be abolished, and 
the duties to be conducted by command- 
ing officers and quarter- master serjeants. 
Fifty rupees per mensem to be the pay of 
an interpreter. The reward on passing 
examinations in native languages tp bo 
also done away with. 

GOLD MINES OF MALABAA. 

In' every stream and river which des- 
cends from the Kpondab, Ncilgherry, and 
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Wynand iinountains to the westward, as 
also ill the sand along the sea*shore of 
south Malabar, near the debouchure of the 
rivers, gold is to be found more or less 
abundantly, while oti some of the moun- 
tains in tlio Eriiaad and Wynaad talooks of 
Uiat province there are also mines from 
which the wnic precious metal is extracted. 
These latter are scattered over a conside- 
rable extent of country, but none have as 
yet been found very productive, although 
some have been worked with more or K*ss 
success for upwards of forty years. On 
some of these a small tax is levied, but the 
entire revenue realized from this source is 
very trifling, not exceeding Rs. ^,200 a- 
year. None of these mines are worked 
the entire year round, nor arc they worked 
by any pecul'ar race ; but the occupation 
of mining appears to be resorted to by the 
ryots of the country, during such periods 
ol’ the year as cannot bo devoted to agri- 
cultural pursuits. It docs not appear that 
any person lias ever been known to aban- 
don the wholesome pursuit of agriculture 
for the unwholesome and precarious one *>f 
mining, which is a string albeit indirect 
evidence that the employment aflbrds hut 
indifferent prospect of advantage, and 
they simply employ themselves at the 
wines at seasons when other occupations 
cannot be followed, at some during the 
lieavy rains, in others during the hot sea- 
son, after the harvest is cropped. The 
condition of these miners docs not appear 
to be more comfortable than that of their 
neighbours, so far as can be known from 
the stale of their houses, their dress or or- 
naments-^and they seem merely to he ena- 
bled to purchase a larger portion of to- 
bacco, salt, and betel, which to them arc 
actual necessaries of life. There is not 
an instance on record of any man having 
become rich by mining, and although la- 
bour is so cheap throughout the province 
that a cooly can be hired for a pagoda a- 
rnonth, there is no instance known of any 
person possessed of capital investing it in 
working the mines. A few soucurs are 
occasionally in the habit of advancing 
small sums to the workmen, charging in- 
terest on the same, and buying up the 
gold at a certain price, but they have never 
been known to enter on the speculation 
on their own account— <i strong argument, 
if. not a proof, that is but little profitable. 

It is obviously difficult to ascertain with 
any thing like accuracy, the quantity pro- 
duced in Malabar from its several mines 
and rivers, but from every concurrent cir- 
cumstance, from all Uie information that 
has been acquired, the quantity annually 
purchased by tlic government agent, and 
the testimony of the most intelligent sou- 
cars and merchants of the province, it has 
been estimated not to exceed Oz. 750, or 
lls. 30,000 per annum. To procure Ibis 
sum, from 400 to. 500 persons of all ages. 


are employed a certain portion ' of the 
year. The gold is very seldom found but 
in the most minute grains, and that only 
after considerable labour, as will be here- 
after shown in the subjoined extracts from 
the memoranda of a deceased friend, the 
late Dr. Ward, of this establishment, with 
which we have been obligingly favoured. 
The process itself is sufficiently rude and 
laborious, but we are not au'are that it 
could be materially improved, save by the 
application of extensive machinery. By 
such application it is probable that one 
man might be enabled to perform as much 
as is at present obtained by the labours of 
four or five, and the produce be increased 
in the same rates. But such is the po- 
verty of the ore, that there arc no grounds 
for belief that the augmented produce by 
such improved method would countcr- 
baiancu the cost and wear and tear of the 
machinery employed. The lowest estimate 
of such cost would be Us. 20,000 — to 
which must he added the charges for effi- 
cient superintendence, and the insalubrity 
of the climate for nearly half the year is 
such, as to present an insurmountable 
obstacle to the exercise of European la- 
bour, energy, and skill. We believe that 
at one period it was in contemplation by 
this Government to work these mines as 
an experiment, but on a thorough en- 
quiry and reference to every information 
that could be acquired, the prospect was 
not sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
such outlay of pt:blic money, and the idea 
was abandoned. — Mad. Lit, Gaz, 


FUNDERrOOU. 

Ill the Deccan, on the south bank of the 
river Becmah, a few miles above its June* 
tion with the IVIauii, in the centre of a 
very fertile plain, stands the holy city of 
Punderpoor, the cleanest and best built 
town, not excepting its capital Poonah, 
that I have seen in India. It extends over 
a large surface and contains several thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is not celebrated for 
any particular manufactures, but enjoys a 
considerable trade, for which it is indebted 
principally to the celebrity of its temple 
which stands about the centre of the town. 
This temple is accounted one of especial 
sanctity, and vast numbers of pilgrims 
annually resort from all parts of the coun- 
try, more especially during the great festival 
of the Desseraht to worship at its shrine. 

Punderpoor from the opposite bank of 
the Becmah presents a very handsome ap- 
pearance ; along the entire river face 
teudiiig upwards of a mile are a continued 
range of granite quays, with superb flights 
of steps to the water’s edge, for the accom- 
modation of the pilgrims who come to 
perform their ablutions in the sacred 
stream. On a nearer inspection, loo, the 
streets arc wide, clean, and excellently 
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paired { the itiops in the 
furnish^ and the houses ' iik^ly of two 
stories, , the lower of granite, the upper of 
brick. There are besides twelve large 
palaces, belonging to the principal Mali- 
rattah chieftains, some of which are very 
fine buildings, resembling the one at 
Teemboornee, of wbicli 1 gave a descrip- 
tion in a former number, and each is 
strongly fortified and proof against any 
attack wiibout guns. In tbe centre of the 
city stands tbe pagoda, whose gobrum or 
spire rises considerubly above the sur. 
rotiiidiiig buildings and is visible on all 
sides afar. The temple itself is not large, 
at least when compared with niaiiy in the 
Carnatic, being only about 300 feet long 
by 200 ill breiultb. It is, moreover, com* 
paratively a modern structure. It is not 
remarkable for architectural design or 
finish outside, and no European footsteps 
has as yet defiled,'* as tbe Hindoos phrase 
it, the interior. The entrance is reli- 
giously guarded by men who stand on 
either side of the door-way with drawn 
swords. T ascended tbe flight and politely 
inquired if 1 might be permitted to enter. 
The man replied with a malicious grin, 
“ Yes, sir, you rna^ enter, but if you do, 
you will leave your head rolling on the 
floor !** I expressed my thanks for bis civi- 
lity, but declined tbe proffered permission. 

It was on tbe steps of this temple in 
1814 that w'as enacted that foul atrocious 
act, at the instigation of bis highness tbe 
pcisbwah, which had so material an effect 
on that prince's after-fortunes. I allude 
to the assassination of Gungadluir Shas- 
tree, the Guickwar vaquccl, at tlic hands 
of the notorious Trimbuckjee Deinglia, 
who stabbed him as he crossed the thres- 
hold of the outer gate. It was for this act 
that Trimbuckjee was seized and impri- 
soned in the fort of Tannah near Bombay, 
his subsequent escape from which fortress 
is perhaps one of the most singular and 
successful enterprises on record. He was, 
however, retaken after the close of the war 
in a very spirited style by Captain Sw'an- 
stoii of this army, and safely lodged in the 
fortress of Chunar, whence he was released 
a few years unce by orders from the home 
autboiitics. 

Punderpoor has long been celebrated 
for its Jattrah, and the assemblage of per. 
sons during the Hoolee, and more espe- 
cially tlie Desscrali, festival has always 
been immense. In earlier times the prin- 
cipal Mahrattah chiefs used to visit Pun- 
derpoor annually, cither in person or 
through their representative. It must have 
been a grand sight to have witnessed the 
gathering of the clans — the surrounding 
country white with their respective camps 
— ^Ihe avenues of the city crowded with 
their followers of every race in India. 
There iniglit l)csecn the courteous Persian, 
the swartb Ethiopian— the insolent Arahr . 


tnariMi «iid proud iNitan — the 
tbusiastic and chivalrous Rajpoot — 
hardy Mahrattah, cum multis altis, wlto. ' 
their varied arms and characteristic ac- 
coutrements. And then, too, the hun- 
dreds of stately caparisoned elephants and 
camels— the thousand horse, with their 
banners and pennons floating on the 
breeze. It must have been a proud and 
gallant sight to witness this gathering of 
India's chivalry. Ilindostan can now pre- 
sent no such scene, if we except the fair 
at Hurd war, and tliut assembly, though 
exceeding in number, falls fur short in 
splendour of what was wont to character- 
ize the Jattrah of Punderpoor during the 
Mahrattah league. But that empire exists 
no more— Scindiah and the Bhonsla are 
isolated in their respective territories — 
Holkar is reduced to a petty principality 
— the Guickwar shorn of more than half 
his power — and tbe Peishwah himself a 
pensioner on British bounty. The power 
of the league is overthrown, and the spleii. 
dour of Punderpoor is no more. The col- 
lection of pilgrims at the Jattrah is not 
however diminished, although their cha- 
racter is changed : there is not less devo- 
tion than formerly — there is not less a 
crowd — but there is now' little pomp or 
display; the conflicts, too often niunlcroiis, 
amid the excited soldiery, have passed away, 
and peace is -now the characteristic of the 
vast assemblage. — Mad. Lit. Gaz. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE ilEVENUE. 

Our readers may be aware that, owing 
to the badness of the season last year, ex- 
tensive defalcations were upprehcMided in 
the several collectoratcs of tliis presidency. 
We arc happy, however, to be enabled to 
state, that accounts w'hich have been re- 
ceived from tbe districts present a very 
favourable view of the collections, which^ 
it appears, have exceeded, by no less a sum 
than 1 8^ lacs of rupees, the amount expected 
to be realized. In the latter estimates, the 
realizations in the several collectorates (ex- 
clusive of those of Bombay and Dharwar) 
were not expected to amount to more than 
Rs. 1,43,7.3,000; but it appears that they 
have exceeded Rs. 1,61,22,000, which sum, 
we find, is an increase of Rs. 2, .38, 600 on 
the revenues of the same districts in the 
preceding year, 1832-33. Supposing even 
that the collections in the Bombay and 
Dharwar zillahs, and those on account of 
customs in Guzerat, which are not in- 
cluded in the above calculation, have, in 
the aggregate, amounted only to the sum 
estimated (though, wo believe, there 1$ 
every reason to expect they have exceeded 
it), still the favourable result in the other 
districts which we have noticed, will re- 
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the deficiency in the reyennes of this 
'j^i^idency, to meet its expen ditiirc» to 
l^ut thirty-five lacs and a-lmlf, if it was, 
as wa hear, estimated at fifty* four lacs 
of rupees. Tliis is a most gratifying view 
of our finances, considering that, during 
the five years preceding 1825-2G, the de- 
ficit averaged a crore and forty-one lacs of 
rupees! — ffamb. Cuur., Aug. 12. 

COUIIT OF REQUESTS. 

Wc learn that important changes arc 
likely soon to he made in the Court of 
lleqtiests. The jurisdiction of the court is 
to be increased to sums of 4C)0 rupees, the 
present amount rccovcrnhle In it being 
eighty. The commissioners are to attend 
daily, instead of thrice a-woek, as at pre- 
sent ; the salary of the two junior com- 
missioners is to he raised from 4(K) to 800 
rupees eticli a-month, and that of the senior 
or chief to 1,000, and, lastly, the clerk is 
to be reimbursed by a salary instead of by 
fees. 

The above plan, it seems, was forwarded 
to the Court of Directors some years since 
by Sir John Malcolm, and has only re- 
cently been approved of by that body. It 
is precisely similar to that adopted in Cal- 
cutta and ^ludrns, and as such, we ima- 
gine, certain of obtaining the concurrence 
of the supreme government, to which it is 
understood to have been submitted since 
its return from England. 

As to its probable clfects it is more dif- 
ficult to speak, except as regards the Court 
of Small Causes, and here they are quite 
obvious. The new court must supersede 
the old one entirely, by affording greater 
facilities than at present for the recovery 
of debts, and thus relieve the judges of the 
supreme court of a considerable portion of 
their duties, which, by the bye, is a circiim. 
stance that gives additional weight to the 
report that their lordships' iiiiinber will 
eventually be reduced. 

The most important question, however, 
is, what will be the consequences judicially 
of the present measure? Tliat it will lead 
to some falsc-sw'caring and injustice may 
be feared, especially by those acquainted 
with the rapidity with which causes arc 
necessarily disposed of by Courts of 
Ilcquest ; but at the same time it wdll 
cheapen litigation, or, to use a well-known 
expression, ** bring justice to the poor 
man's door," and this, no doubt, is a vast 
benefit. The success which has attended 
similar courts on the other side of India 
is, however, after nil, the strongest argu- 
ment wijich can be urged in favour of the 
one proposed here, and must overcome 
any objection which can at present be 
brought forward against it. — Bo^nb. Gas,, 
Aug, 13. 

THE INDIAN KAvV. 

It is currently reported, and wc jt^etieve 
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on gbo^^ Wborlty,* tint a rcp}j baa been 
received to the reference made softYff time 
ago by this Government to tlie OblrarDor- 
gctieral, in obedience to instructions from 
llic Court of Directors, on the subject of 
the Indian Navy, and that his lordship has^ 
expressed an opinion adverse to the main- 
tenance of a force of that description for 
the performance of the duties on which it 
has hitherto been employed. It is said 
that Lord Ilentinck conceives an arrange- 
ment could be efiected for the execution 
of those duties by his Majesty's squadron 
in the Indian seas, the expense of which 
would be much less than the cost of the 
Indian navy. — liouib, Cour,, July 22, 

JEWS OF WESTERN INDIA. 

The Jews residing in Angria's country 
have records which slate th.at, “ it is about 
1,5(X), or 1.550 years ago, that the He- 
brews made their first appearance in Hin- 
doostan. They came in u ship, which was 
wrecked and cast ashore at Nagaon and 
Thill, in Prant Colab i. Of the persons 
who were in that ship, seven couples only 
were saved, and these, on their arrivalj 
viewing the state of things here, com- 
menced the tra>le of manufacturing oil. 
Their descendants .'ire the Talees, or oil- 
inanufacturers, in this country. " 

Tin; <iOV i-RN()R*G EN ERA t . 

Wo regret to say that there are many 
reasons for supposing that I..ord Pent! nek, 
if he ever entertained the idea of visiting 
Bombay, has been obliged to relinqiiisli it, 
for the present at least, and the more so, 
as his lordship's presence here, although 
it ran be of little positive advantage to the 
presiiiency, might serve to remove from 
ills mind many unfavourable iniprt ssions, 
we will not say prejudices, w'hich he seems 
to have contracted, and which have been 
but too apparent in several of his public 
documents, and parlicuinriy in his very 
important minute of the 14ih of Septem- 
ber IS.Sl, on tlic constitution of the Indian 
Government. His lordship, instead of 
meeting with any symptoms of the lavish 
expenditure" and “ excessive extrava- 
gance," w'liich he there speaks of, we may 
confidently predict, would find upon exa- 
mination as little objectionable in those 
respects as in any other portion of his vast 
government. — Bomb. Cour., July 26. 

MARTUND ROW IIOLKUR. 

Martund liao Holkur, tlie boy wdio 
w'as elevated to the Indore musnud at the 
cleatli of the late Mulhaur Hao Holkur, 
and dethroned by the. revolution which 
placed JIurree Holkur on the throne, bus 
arrived in the Ahmednuggur district, on 
his way to Cliandore, accompanied by his 
father and qnotber, and under an escort; 
llolkur's villages in the Deccan being un« 
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' der British jurisdiction, weVjia^ct ho doubt 
blit t^gr- proper measures will be taken to 
sec^W^is unfortunate youth from re> 
straint, or any other coercive measures 
which might otherwise be adopted.— ^ur- 
pun,_Alug, 15. 

RAO OF CUTCH. 

The regency of Cutch has at length 
expired, and tlic young Rao has ascended 
the musnud of his ancestors. The pro* 
spect now held out to that province, as 
depending on the chaiacter of its ruler, is 
certainly a cheering one, and wc trust it 
may not he marred. There is, indeed, 
one quarter from which some danger is to 
be apprehended, not through imbecility, 
for the party is possessed of consummate 
ohility; neither through corruption, for 
his motives are high and honourable ; but 
from an all-ovcrpoweriiig violence of tem- 
per, which perhaps the long possession of 
power has increased, hut which, if not 
curbed or self- corrected, may be the cause 
of great evils throughout Cutch, where it 
has already in some measure been felt, 
and is still universally dreaded. 

His first act of government is to put 
down infanticide, which he is determined 
to do. He has seven wives, five of whom 
were lately ns ladies wish to be, so that he 
will have ample opportunity of setting a 
‘ good example in his own person. He 
showed great consideration on the day of 
his assuming the government, by ordering 
that his own subjects sliould present him 
with nothing but a coco-nut ; the conse> 
quence was, the place before his gadec was 
filled up witli them. — Bomb, Gaz,,Juf^ 23, 

A long account is given of the corona- 
tion of the ilao, or placing the vioogooC 
(jewelled aigrettte) in the turban. 

l<ucraeedas, the minister who recently 
narrowly escaped assassination, has re- 
signed. 

insurhection in the gaol at bhoacii. 

A most desperate attempt to break the 
jail at Broach took place last Sunday 
night. It seems, from some negligence, 
the keys of the gates were left by the jailer 
hanging upon a peg, and one of the pri' 
soners, by climbing over, got possession 
of thcm> and opened the water-gate. 
Some of the prisoners actually got out- 
side,' and it was not till a few of the well- 
known desperate and ferocious characters 
were shot, that they were overcome. 
Several charges were niailc in a body by 
the prisoners, in the jail compound or 
yard ; and at one time the odds were so 
fearful, 400 against twenty, and the huge 
balls of baked earth the prisoners had 
prepared for some weeks against tlie en- 
counter, beginning to fly abquly it was 
found necessary to bsyonetsofoe lllteenor 
twenty of the poor ad- 

ditional and novel vrotk^ and ciipped 


allowance, is said to be the diiise of tjiie 
revolt. Thirteen men ai*e dead* a poor 
woman passing the jail was unfortunately 
shot ! — Bom, Gaz., June 26. * 

EUROPEAN swindler. 

A bold, and apparently well-organized 
plan, to rob the well-known and wealthy 
Jew merchant, Sooleman Yaroob, of 
jewels and treasure, was recently disco- 
vered, just in time to prevent the execu- 
tion. It appears that, a few weeks ago, 
a European, who gave out that he had 
just arrived from the interior and whose 
exterior seemed to support the character 
of a gentleman, calling himself by the 
name of Scott, went accompanied by a 
a young Hindoo, who stated himself to be 
his purvoe, to Sooleman Yacoob, and en- 
gaged, for a sliort term, a house belong- 
ing to the latter, adjoining the one which 
he himself occupied, in the fort. The 
keys were delivered to them, and shortly 
after, coolies were seen conveying and de- 
positing therein sundry articles of Euro- 
pean household furniture, from which, 
and the appearance of persons who passed 
for servants, it was concluded that, * the 
gentleninn* had taken up his lodgings 
there. Appearances were thus kept up 
for some time, and the worthy jew con- 
gratulated liiinsell on having a quiet and 
respectable tenant. However, some cir- 
cumstances occurred, which were of a 
nature to excite unpleasant suspicions. 
Enquiries were therefore set on foot, 
when, to the horror and dismay of Soole- 
maii, it was discovered that a liolc had 
been made in a wall of the house opposite 
tu a room in his own, which was the de- 
pository of all Ilia ready cash, the jewels 
in which he traded, and all his valuable 
merchandize, — amounting to more than 
three lacs of rupees ! Search was imme- 
diately made for Mr. Gentleman Scott, 
but no such person was to be found ; but 
of the nature and object of his speculations 
convincing proof was tbrtbeoming, in the 
shape of crow-lmrs, pick-axes, hatchets, 
and other implements of housebreaking, 
wliicli bad been concealed in one of the 
apartments of the house. Information of 
these facts was immediately given to the 
police, by whom a vigilant search was 
commenced, w'bich has been so far suc- 
cessful as to lead to the apprehension of 
the Hindoo, who liad passed himself ofS 
as the purvoe of the gentleman from the 
up-country. He is a young man, aged 
about twenty-two, and of the pulsiubra- 
mun caste. It is hoped that his examina- 
tion will elicit information to enable the 
police to secure all the persons engaged in 
the plot which was so fortunately frus- 
trated. — Durpun^ June 27. 

NATIVE traveller. 

By the Triumplt, which arrived on the 
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28th of last month, S<imu1(las3 Dassab- 
Jiaec, a Dessacc of Neriad in Guzernt, 
who proceeded to England, via Uour- 
deaiix, has returned to this country. He 
is still in Bombay, and has been visited by 
several of our countrymen, who were 
unxious to see a Hindoo who had braved 
the prejudices of caste, and the perils of 
the sea, and to hear from his own lips in 
what manner he lived in England, how he 
liked the country and its people, and the 
relation of his adventure in the land of the 
Mlechas. We understand that he speaks 
in raptures of the magnificence of Lon- 
don, and the behaviour of the people 
wiiom he saw there. The Englishmen 
w'itli whom he came in contact, in Lon- 
don, appeared to him a ditlcrent order of 
beings from the English in India, for in- 
8tea<l of tlie hauteur and pride of office 
which distinguish the latter, he met, he 
says, with the utmost civility and ready 
attention from all in England with whom 
lie had any intercourse : — all who learnt 
that he had loft his country to seek in 
England that justice which had been 
denied to him in India, became his friends, 
and tendered him every assistance, as if 
to help one who sought justice was at 
once a duty and a s ource of liigli gratifica- 
tion. We understand that, in obedience 
to instructions from the (^ourt of Direc- 
tors, Government have ordered the resto- 
ration of his Sookroe, or Dessoygeerec 
links, in Neriad, with payment of arrears. 
•^Durpnn, July 

l.UniOUS INCIDENT. 

Wc find amongst “ India Militaiy 
News,** ill the Devon Standard of .Jaiiu- 
nry litli, the following curious incident, 
reported on the authority of a respectable 
corres]}ondciit, as occurring at the arriv:*.! 
out of 8ir John Keane at Bombay, in 
July: — 

“ The Upton Castle had not anchored, 
when Colonel V., 4(Jth regiment, went on 
board and introduced himself to Sir John 
Keane, by advising him not to take Capt. 
B., 0th regiment, on his staff, for reasons 
which lie could show him, adding the 
names of Sir C. and Lady H. as authority. 
Sir John declined to hear any thing alioiit 
Capt. B. Next morning, Sir Jolin sent 
for Capt. B, and told him lie had received 
strong recommendations in his favour 
from some of his oldest friends, regretted 
he had it not then in his power to do any 
thing for him, but would not forget him. 
He then told him what Col. V. had said 
of him. A duel followed, when, on the 
first fire, Capt. B.’s ball passed through 
the ileshy part of Col. V.’s thigh, and 
grazed the other. He immediately told 
Capt. B. that he had been labouring un- 
der a delusion, and laid the blame on Lady 
If. It is said Col. V. actually engaged a 
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house unconditionally for the comman- 
dp-in-chief, and purchased horsgs : which 
Sir John declined, expressing hBiS^prise 
at the interest taken in him by a^rfect 
stranger.’* 

TRADE WJTJJ TIl^ C’OUNTUlES BEYOND THE 
INDUS AND SUTLEJ. 

The only people who carry on any regu- 
lar trade in European commodities, with 
the countries beyond tlid Indus and Sutlej, 
are the Bunyans of the Joudhoor and 
Sliekawattec countries, who arc known by 
the general name of Alarwarries. Forty 
years ago none of lliesc people had left 
their homes, llic security offered by the 
British government first induced them to 
extend their concerns, and now there is 
not a commercial town from Cashmjre to 
Bombay, in which they have not formed 
an establishment. Nearly the whole of 
the inland trade in European goods is in 
their hands, and they furnish at present 
the principal medium for procuring an ex- 
tended circulation for our broadcloths, 
cotton, copper, iron, &c. 

Mirza RIul, Fiikeer CIiiiiul, Slieojce 
Ham, Kislien Dial, Ham Hutton, Jou- 
lieree IVluI, Jhatcc Ham, Tara Chund, 
Bchndur jNIul, and liaikunt Hai, arc the 
grandsons and great-grandsons of a per- 
son called Bugotce Ham, who was the 
photedar or treasurer to the then newab of 
Futtelipoor in the Sliekawattce country, 
and hence they are called “ the ten Fho- 
tedars.** Tliey have all of them houses at 
Hamgur in the Sliekawattce country, as 
well as at Chooroo, in the Biccaneer coun- 
try, which is only five coss off, and they 
live either at one place or the other, ac- 
cording as they are well treated by the 
respective rulers or otherwise. 

The Mat warries arc a frugal intelligent 
race — having fewer expenses than the 
Bunyans of the Bengal provinces. They 
are able to carry on trade with smaller 
profits, and this, combined with their ex- 
tensive connections, and the good under- 
standing they have with one another, has 
given them a decided commercial ascen- 
dancy in Upper India. Tiicy are the ge- 
neral insurers for other people ; but the 
superior facilities they enjoy, and the ex- 
tensive nature of their transactions, render 
insurance unnecessary in their own case. 

The countries beyond tlie Indus and 
Sutlej having no iiianufiicturcs to speak 
of, refjuirc to be supplied from abroad 
widi oil they consume, that is, with Eng- 
lish longclotli, chintz, muslin, broadcloth^ 
&e., and with Indian silk and kunkhab. 
However rich they may be in minerals^ 
Uiey have no mines, and their whole sup- 
ply of meUils comes from abroad. This 
branctr of their wants is supplied entirely 
from England, except wdiat finds its way 
from Russia, owing to our neglecting to 
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«v«il ourselves oF the water- communica- 
■tion of the Indus. They produce no in- 
digo, tea, or spices, and For their supply 
oF thne articles they depend upon India, 
China, and the eastern islands. No sugar 
to speak oF is produced in the countries 
on the other side oF the Indus, and the 
whole oF their, consumption is supplied 
from India, except what is brought from 
diussia. Besides some articles of minor 
importance, such' as dates, coco* nuts. See. 
this completes the outline of the natural 
•wants of the Ponjab and the countries to 
the west of the Indus. 

Their natural productions arc the shawds 
of Cashmere ; the cotton and sugar of the 
‘Punjab, which might be exported to al> 
most any extent, if the navigation of the 
Indus were open ; the tobacco of Mul- 
tan ; assafcctida, which is produced in 
inexhaustible quantities on the AlTgliaii 
bills ; sadVon, madder, costus arabiciis, and 
'various descriptions of drugs used for 
dyeing and for medicinal purposes ; salt, 
petre. sal-ammoniac and crystal salt, aU 
monds, raisins, currants and other gro- 
ceries, and horses. 

The greatest exportation of English 
picce-gootls takes place from Bonihay by 
the following route. At Bombay they are 
reshipped and taken by sea to Baonuggiir, 
a seaport on the north side of the gulf of 
Bombay. At Baonuggiir they are laden 
upon camels and carried via Pahlumpoor 
and Serohee to Palee, which is an impor- 
tant commercial place about thirty-six 
miles to the south-east of Joudpoor. At 
’Palee the road divides, and a portion of 
the goods are sent via Pokerum and Jey- 
stilmcre to Shikar poor, and the rest via 
•Nagore, Deedwana, Futtchpoor, llam- 
'ghurh, Chooroo, Uenee, Bchadura, Ne- 
hur, Bhutnere, Bhutinda, Jugrawun and 
Jullimdiir to Umritsur, which is the great 
mart for the Punjab. 

No metal, except quicksilver, reaches 
Umritsir by this route. The long land 
carriage is too expensive for such articles, 
and they are therefore sent up the Ganges 
from Calcutta to Furruckabad, and so on 
by land to Umritsir. But copper, iron, 
lead, and all the other metals, are sent via 
’Baonuggur and Palee to Shikarpoor, be- 
cause there is at present no other way of 
sending them, although Shikarpoor is si- 
tuated only a few miles from the Indus. 
^TeS, spices, cochineal, refined indigo, coco- 
nuts and dates, Guzeratee silk and kum- 
khab, &c. arc sent by this route, both to 
Shikarpoor and Umritsir. Spices being 
heavy goods, are sent to Umritsir in the 
greatest quantities from Calcutta, and 
what comes from Bombay is principally 
the produce of the concern. 

A very remarkable trade is carried on 
In si I ver by the same route. The countries 
of Upper India consume large quantities 
bf the manufacture of England, and of 


the spices and other produce of China and 
the eastern isles ; and as they have no pro- 
duce of their own to give in exchange to 
nearly the same amount, the balance is 
obliged to be paid in money. The Euro- 
pean remittances are also a great drain 
upon them, and their own consumption 
of the precious metals, and particularly of 
silver in ornaments, hoarding, &c. is very 
considerable. These causes combined to 
keep the value of silver in the upper pro- 
vinces up at a high rate. At Bombay, 
owing to local causes, the reverse happens 
to be the case. I'liere vast quantities of 
opium arc every year sent to China, the 
return for which is principally in dollars ; 
and bullion to the amount of thirty or 
forty lacs of rupees, is annually imported 
from Persia in return for the piece-goods, 
sugar, &c. sent to that country. Owing 
to these causes, upwards of a crorc of ru- 
pees* worth of silver is annually sent from 
Bombay to Gwalior, Jeyporc, Patiala, 
Umritsur, and other principal places in 
Iliiidoostaii, W’bere the greater part is 
coined in the mints, and the re.st is sold in 
the ba/ar. None is sent to Shikarpoor. 
There tlic exports of assafeetida, madder, 
costiis arabiciis, groceries, &c., bear a very 
fair proportion to the imports, and silver 
is consequently more plentiful. When the 
mint at Furruckabad was in existence, not 
less than twenty lacs of rupees* w'orlh of 
silver used annually to be sent there to be 
coined. The silver is mostly in dollar, and 
it is all sent rm Baonuggiir and PAlec. It 
yields a profit of from one to three per 
cent, on a transaction which takes up at 
most forty days ; none comes from Cal- 
cutta. A few lacs of rupees* w'orth of 
gold ingots are imported annually by the 
same route, but it seldom ilnds its way 
further than Jcypoor. 

The value of the trade, according to 
the account of the Marwarries who carry 
it on, is nearly as follows 


Pearls 100.000 

Silver 3.n(NMM)0 

English brrMul-cloth anil muslin fi(N>.<N)0 

Ditto white cloth and chintz fi(N».4NX> 

Quicksilver 1 2,000 

Cochineal 1^.000 

Refined indigo, said to be refined at Cal- 
cutta, and sent by sea to Bombay • • • . 100,000 

Tea li0,(M)O 

Black pepper, cardamum and other spices 100,000 

Vennillion 15,000 

Utter 10,(MK) 

Camphor 5,000 

Sandal 20,000 

l!ocO'nuts 100,000 

Dates .lO.OOO 

Goozeratce silkand kum khab 60,000 

Drugs, and articles of every other kind 100,000 


4,802,000 

The value of the exports to Slirkerpoor 
is about four lacs, making a total of the 
value of exports from the Bontbay presi- 
dency, to the countries beyond Indus and 
Sutledge, of Rs. 5,t292,000, of wbieh Rs. 
3,000,000 is in the articles of silver alone; 
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Us. 1,200,000 in English piece goods and 
metal, and the rest in goods of every kind. 

Total expense of conveying goods from 
Bombay to Sliikarpoor and Uinritsur — 
(English piece-goods) 

Bombay to Baonuggur, five days* sail, at two 
annas per maund; Bhaonuggur toPalce, one 
month's journey 

Duty to native cliief, Bhaonugaur Rs. 1 14 

Dunes from Bhannuggur to Palce 2 12 

tJamel-hire including UtUftn, or money paid 
to Bhecl communities for protection while 
passing through their country. The 
owner of the camels discharges this de- 
mand 2 4 

Chowkeydaraiid other extras 0 It 

Delhi Gaz. 7 fi 

TllADK tVlTIf SIllKAKrOOR. 

The Culculta Courier in stating, on the 
authority of a letter from Loodianah, that 
the Sulledge is now free, and that a fleet 
of boats left that town in April for IMiitcMi- 
kot, at the junction of the Indus and 
Gliurra, expresses surprise that so litdc 
has been clone, ccmiparativelj', on this side 
of India, to take advantage of the open- 
ing of tlie Indus. Whether the circiini- 
St iuce noticed, however, is owing to the 
late treaty with the Ameers, docs not ap- 
pear ; but if so, it is not exactly the first use 
which has been made of it ; for Europe 
goods were purchased here sonic months 
since by a native of Sliikarpoor, we be- 
lieve, which were to be taken to that town 
fjy w'ater. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that scarcely any thing lias yet 
been done here in consequence of the open- 
ingof the Indus. What this may be ow- 
ing to we cannot say, unless it bo the dis- 
turbed state ill which Sindc has been placed 
for the last year by the procecilings of 
Shah Shooja, and the want of definitive 
urraiigcmL'iits on the part of the Supreme 
Goveniitient for the collection of duties on 
the river. That there is no want of en- 
terprise among the natives to take advati. 
tage of tlic new cliatniel of communication, 
is evident fVoni the progress of the Malwa 
opium trade, one-third of which has been 
directed within the last few years across 
the deserts north of Guzerat to Karachee, 
and tlius cxjiosed for a comparatively tri- 
fling profit to dangers infiiiiiely greater 
than those presented by the Indus. — JJomb, 
Cour., June 

INUNDATIONS. 

Extensive inundations have occurred in 
various districts, attended with severe loss 
of life and property, in the Surat district 
alone, the damage is estimated at sixteen 
to twenty lacs of rupees. At Broach, grain 
to the yuiuc of lls. 1,50,000 is destroyed, 

SIIAJI SHOOJA. 

A letter from Loodianah, dated 5lh 


Sept., in the Bombay GazcUe, says — “ We 
are happy to hear for four or five days past, 
that Sliah Sbooja has occupied Candabar ; 
and the rumour of the Shah's total defeat, 
and his flight towards Herat, is declared to 
be unfounded." 


THP. HAO OF CUTCU. 

We learn from a correspondent at Bliooj, 
that the young rao of Cutch, Moera Ilaja 
Dcssuljee, will in the course of this roontli 
assume tlic government of his country, 
which has heen conducted by a regency 
since 1819, when, owing to the cruelties 
and tyranny of the old rao, BharmnIJee, 
which were at one time so great as tu be 
attributed to insanity, and the oppression 
practised by him towards the Thakoors, 
which threw the country into the utmost 
confusion, the British were called upon 
to interfere. The young rao is not more 
than eighteen or nineteen ; but he is saiil 
to be well acquainted with the affairs of 
the state, with which the regency took 
pains to m.'ikc him familiar ; and all ae. 
counts agree in representing him as a 
prince who affords every promise of being 
n just and a mild ruler, and of securing 
the affections and attacliiiieiil of his peo- 
ple, by studying to promote their welfare 
and happiness. His highness's education, 
it is said, has been belter attended to than 
is that of Indian princes in general. For 
sometime he received instructions in Eng- 
lish from the llev. Mr. Gray, since whose 
death, a Briiish oflicer has occasionally 
assisted the rao in his studies in that lan- 
guage, in which, we are informed, he can 
express himself, liolh verbally and in writ- 
ing, with tolerable accuracy. It is report- 
ed that l^iickmcedass iiiteiids to resign, 
and that one of his relations is likely to 
succeed him in the oHicc of dewun.— 
Durpun, June '‘20, 

rAMr-EQuirAUE and tent-allowance. 

Some weeks since, a letter, signed 

Afifes,** appeared in this paper, com- 
plaining of llie operation of a General Or- 
der issued by Sir J. Malcolm, on the 26th 
of December 1829, re-establishing, not 
in its original, hut in more than its origi- 
nal severity, the system of musters for 
camp ef]iiipage, which his en lightened 
predecessor, Air. Elpliinstonc, had abo- 
lished, from a thorough conviction of its 
cruel pressure on the officers, and its prac- 
tical inutility to the service. This letter 
has, w'c understand, attracted the notice 
of the Governor-general ; but instead of 
extending the measure of relief which was 
asked, we regret to state, that rumours of 
the most unpleasant nature are afloat — it 
being stated that his Lordship has made u 
communication to this government, with a 
view, it is feared, of cither reducing the 
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amount of tent allowance, or enforcing a 
strict and literal observance of the musters. 
This allowance forms nearly one-quarier 
of every subaltern's pay, being Hs. 50 out 
of lls. *226, and in a similar proportion in 
•the higher grades. Any order, therefore, 
which may aifect . this allowance, directly 
or indirectly, must be felt so severely by 
the whole Bombay army, that we are led to 
enter into its history and operation, in the 
hopo that the Governor-general may yet 
pause before he strikes the meditated 
blow.— Gaz., June 18. 


MR. MORLEV. 

Tt is with much regret that we an> 
nounce the death of James Morley, Esq., 
whose demise took place yesterday morn, 
ing, after a very protracted state of ill 
health, which he was in the hope of ame. 
liorating by a return to England. Mr. 
Morley was the patriarch of the Bombay 
Bar, at which he practised for nearly half 
a century. He had the reputation of hav- 
ing been an eloquent pleader in his ear- 
lier years ; but during the latter part of 
his career, his physical infirmities im- 
paired much of his forensic vigour, and 
his adherence to the old tiystein of prac- 
tice led him occasionally to adopt legal 
views and modes of bringing tbem for. 
ward, which were considered by others 
eccentric or unsound. But to the very 
last, oppressc<l as he was hy the infirmities 
of age and increasing ill health, liis men- 
tal activity, his unshaken independence of 
spirit, and his rigid, almost obatinate, fide- 
lity to the cause of bis client, never for- 
sook him. To the latter virtue, indeed, 
might be traced much of that peculiarity 
which distinguished him, and which some- 
times gave rise to unpleasant collision with 
the Bench. Hence, though many have 
occasionally smiled at his orld sallies, 
though some have blamed his rashness, 
we believe there is not one, from the 
highest to the lowest, that did not tho- 
roughly esteem the sterling honesty and 
independence of his character. The na- 
tives reposed in him the most unbounded 
confidence, and he merited it well by the 
constant exertions he made in their cause, 
both within and without the province of 
his profession. Nothing can be a greater 
proof of this their feeling towards him, 
than the fact tliat, in almost all the great 
causes in which Government was to be 
opposed, Mr. Morley was chosen as their 
advocate; and it is a circumstance which 
will reflect equal credit on bis name, that 
he was one, if indeed not the chief, of 
those who were instrumental in originat- 
ing those petitions, which procured for the 
native community of India the privileges 
of sitting on juries and holding commis- 
sions of the peace.— J7om6. Gaz,, Sept, 17. 


Vriuittg* 

By a recent arrival from Achcen, wc 
learn the capture, on the west coast, of a 
Chulia brig, under English colours, by 
a piratical barque called the Baytjiana., 
carrying the Aeliincse flag and belonging 
to Tuanku Ibrahim, the king of Aelieeirs 
brother, and officered by native Christians 
horn in British settlements. She also caji- 
tiired a vessel at Tappanooly belonging to 
Uajuli Bujatig of Truraon; both were 
immediately seized and detained by the 
Dutch authorities therci pending a refe- 
rence to the resident of Padarig; by whoso 
order, however, the prize was subse- 
quently restored to the owner, and the 
Baipjiana released, with a warning to her 
commander that any similar act of hosti- 
lity ill a Dutch port would be visited with 
the most severe* consequences. The Bag- 
ginnn appears likewise to have made three 
dilFerent atternj)ts on the brig Glory of 
tliis island, while trading on the west 
coast; but her commaiulcr. Captain 
Wyatt, was alwaj’s on the qui vive, and 
well prepared to repel her. It is said, 
the commander of the Baggiana has piih- 
liely and repeatedly declared that his or- 
ders arc to capture every English vessel 
he meets with, but not to interfere with 
Americans or other foreigners! — P. VV^. 
Gaz,, May \1, 

It appears from a second version/ of the 
story , that no vessel has been captured, 
but that goods Jiavi* been forcibly taken 
out of several Chulias on i>rctence of a 
claim for duties on goods landed and 
shipped otT the ports and iijion the coast 
belonging to his Aclieen majesty. — Ibid., 
May 21. 

A discovery seriously utfectinp our com- 
merce with Achcen and the east and west 
coasts of Sumatra has lately taken place. 
It appears that coining to a very great ex- 
tent has been carried on, for some time 
past, at Aehccti, and that thou:>ands of 
Spanish dollars (Carolus’s J793) are now 
in circulation all over both coasts, but 
more particularly at Achcen, where the 
mint is stated to be established. We have 
seen and examined several of these dollars 
(paid at Achcen as genuine to an old 
friend), and are not surprised at their hav- 
ing passed with him as real inchpulehs, 
the impression and weight being so ex- 
ceedingly correct and exact. We have 
not j heard that an assay of any of them 
has been tried, but it is said they contain 
about two-thirds of spurious silver and a ■ 
third of copper. A Portuguese from 
Ceylon, and two others from Malacca, 
with three natives of Bombay, are re- 
ported to be the persons w'Jio prepared 
the niucliincry, but wc have not been able 
to learn whether they still reside at 
Achcen* — Ib., May 17. 
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Census of tlic Populiition of Prince of 
Wales' Island, and places subordinate 
and annexed thereto, 31 st December 
1833;— 


Ib'iwrt* of Walen' Island. 


Kuropenns and Descendants 

Anneiiiiuis 

7«n 

21 


. . . :u7 


• • • 

• * • r^iii 

HHilclIIzi ••••••••••••••••• ••• 

Chinese 

... 


C'hulinhs 

Dcngalesc 1,.‘)22 

i:>iaiiieKu and Burmese (>4a 

Arabs 142 


Native Christians 

i^oflVtcs 

Native Military and I’oildwcrs 

Convicts, ini hid iTi); local ])risniierK . 
Average number of in Chi-I 

iiiselNior House, Lunatic Asyluin, J 
and Native Pauper Hospital .... 1 
Itinevauts supposed here alxiut thisi 
season j 

7o}t 

IHO 

67« 

l,2<i3 

140 

\ 400 

Provhice Wp.llcalej/, 
Malays 

40,a22 

. 41,702 

Chiii(?se 


. 2,2a5» 

• .510 






fluctuating 


• •»// 



4ri.*r»3 


Grand Total . . 

.. m,27r> 


Sbingaporr. 

Court o/* Judicature, — Saltry Sassomi v. 
This was an action auainst llie 
siicriirtbr seizing, under a writ of scipies- 
trution against I..ee King, and selling 
lands mortgaged by him to the plaintiir; 
and the only question in the case wiis as to 
the validity of the mortgage. The mort- 
gage w'as not impeached as fraudulent or 
colourable ; but it was said to be invalid 
on two grounds ; iirst, ns })urportiiig to 
be a re-lease in fee, and therefore invalid 
without a lease for a year to support it ; 
and, secondly, for want of registry, ac- 
cording to government regulation of 1830, 
passed, “ for enforcing the taking out of 
regular grants for all lands now occupied 
without such documents ; rendering such 
land liable to resumption after a certain 
period ; ensuring the due registry of all 
lands now held on unregistered titles by 
the inhabitants of Singapore, and for en- 
suring the due registry of all future grants 
or leases, also all transfers of lands and 
mortgages of lands within the same, and 
securing to the government the means of 
realizing quit<rents becoming due there- 
on." This regulation imposed certain 
fees to meet charges of registry and sur- 
vey, which were to be carried to the cre- 
dit of government. 

The Recorder (Sir B. Malkin) held the 
first objection to be invalid. On the se- 
cond point he said, it was not contended 


for the plaintiff that the mortgage was re- 
gistered in compliance with the regu- 
lation, but that the regulation is illegal, 
as not being within the authority given liy 
the 53 Get». III. c. 155. ss. 98, 99, to the 
government to pass regulations ; first, as 
not being a regulation imposing a duty or 
tax ; and secondly, because Singapore is 
not named in the statute. On the latter 
of tlie.se arguments it was not necessary to 
express any judgment, as he was clearly 
of opinion that the former was well 
founded, the regulation not being one for 
the impositioi>of duties and taxes, and it 
wa.s not even contended that it could be 
supported except on the authority of that 
statute. The real object of the regulation 
was to regulate the tenure and transfer of 
land, and not to impose a duty, though, 
fur defraying the expenses of the ofKce, 
fees were imposed to an amount which 
probably would make it profitable to go- 
vernrnent. “ The main question seems to 
be,” he observed, which was the primary 
and which the secondary object. If the 
object was the imposition of the duties, the 
power of the 99tii section of the statute to 
make rules and regulations with respect to 
the duties and taxes impo.scd, might by 
possibility extend to the ini|K)sition of the 
complicated machinery introduced; though 
this would in my judgment be a very 
strong construction to put on the words of 
the statute. But if the object was the re- 
gulation of the lands, the assertion of the 
Company's title, the regi.slry of titles, for 
the sake of the jiublic benefits to be de- 
rived from such registry itself (a most im- 
portant object, in my judgment, every 
where, and especially liere, but which can- 
not be c fleeted except by some legal antlio- 
rity), or even the better security of the 
Company's rents, wliieli, though revenue, 
are neither duty nor tax, then it seems to 
me that the establishment of a rate of fees 
was only subordinate and incidental to the 
main object ; that, the government having 
no power to legislate for the main object, 
the regulation is illegal, and that it is not 
prevented from being so by the circiim- 
stance that sonic profit may have been in- 
cidentally realized out of the fees esta- 
blished for another purpose.” 

Judgment was, therefore, entered for 
the plaintiir. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Erection of a Church , — A meeting was 
held in July last to consider of the means 
for the erection of a suitable church, when 
it was ascertained tliat there would be no 
difficulty in raising, by loan at moderate 
interest, a sum amply sufficient for tlie 
purpose.' 

Trade, The following is a comparative 
statement ^of the imports and exports of 
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the seUlcracnt for the years 18S2>3S, and 
1833-34: 

iMFOnTS. 


From 

1832-3. 

1833-4, 

fireat Britain Sp. D. 

1,047,634 

1,446,408 

Foreign Europe 

02,207 

101,414 

Moutir America 

— 


Mauritius, &c. 

5.734 

990 

Calcutta 

1,264.228 

1.265,441 

Madras 

217.450 

370, .’i.H) 

Bombay 

261. (k)0 

138.00R 

Arabia 


2,.576 

Manila 

91,731 

252,261 

China 

],!iri3.4i6H 


Java 


923.453 

Rhio 

1(».926 

127.724 

Slam 

2^.191 

142.fi04 

Cochin China 

104,994 

50,105 

Ceylon 

20.1:{» 

19,4;25 

Sumatra 

l(Ut.719 

176,682 

East-side of Peninsula 

425.114 

301,520 

Wcst-sulc of do 

37,4:w 

45,fM>0 

(Telebcs 

250.415 

225,57.1 

Borneo 

213,520 

272.391 

Bally 

72,591 


C^amboja 

— - 



Ncighuouring Islands, dec. . . 


167,950 


0,509,174 

0,006,273 

Decrease . 


502,099 


Exports. 


To 

1833-3. 

1833-4. 

Great Britain Sp. D. 

2,501 ,7!»4 

3,428,132 

ForcigiT Kiin»pc 

.39,;i71 

119,702 

South America 

;ifJ,7i« 


Mauritius, &c 

12.451 

12,166 

Calcutta 

901,525 

944, .3.50 

Madras 

137,007 

167,<H>2 

Bombay 

24.9,746 

20(1.207 

Arabia 

21,040 

1 .50,!i9O 

Manila 

97.240 

261.47f» 

China 

743,010 

1,014,(HH) 

.lava 

464,309 

714,50i> 

Rhio 

179,305 

127,641 

Siam 

223,702 

1<KM02 

Cochin (!hiiia 

.54,515 

77,104 

Ceylon 

8,475 

12, 0.15 

Sumatra 

2W,.'J52 


East-side of Peninsula 

415,075 

3JI2,660 

tVcst-siilc of tlo. 

20,101 

:t4,0o3 

Celebes 

319,7(H) 

223,673 

Borneo 

171.iM5 

2(U\U77 

Bally 

09,645 

iiHjrj6 

CaiTilx)ja 

— 

— 

Neighbouring Islands, dec. . 

105,271 

9i,o»;i 


7,<W7.020 

o,i;7i,«:*ti 

Increase 




A letter signed “ Jean Louis, Bislioji 
of Bauropolis, apostolic vicar of Cochin 
China, Cambodia, and Tsiompa,” dated 
at Singapore, 1.5th July^ appears in the 
Singapore Chronicle. Iteomjduins of the 
unjust imputations upon the Catholic mis^ 
sionaries in Cochin China, inserted in the 
Chronicle, especially the stateriiciit that 
they were expelled from that country be- 
caase strong suspicions existed tliat the 
Christians had taken part in the rebellion 
there. This statement the bishop satis* 
factorily disproves. “ The persecuting 
decree against the Catholic religion," he 
observes, ** was issued on the Cth Jan. 
J833, and immediately put in execution. 
The revolt, the chiefs of which were old 
officers of tlie viceroy of Saigon who 
died the preceding year, and who arc all 


pagans, occurred oti tlie 6th July 18^ 
seven months subsequently to the issuing 
of the decree. The chief of the rebels, 
named Plio ve iniOn ngai, was to have 
been executed on the Otli July, and, hav- 
ing gained intelligence of such being the 
intenlioii of government, he managed, 
during the preceding night, to break pri- 
son, put the governor of Saigon to death, 
and hoisted the standard of revolt. In a 
very short time, he was joined by a great 
number of pagan officers and soldiers and 
by many thoiisaiul Chinese. In a very 
few days he got possession of the whole 
province, almost without resistance, so 
well-disposed were the people towards 
him, every OTIC exclaiming, ‘ A miracle! 
the hand of God is here.* He sends us a 
liberator to deliver us from the tyranny 
of king Minh maiigl* 1 know that the 
chief of the revolt used every exertion to 
induce tlie Ciiristiaiis to join his party ; 
but I know also tliat the CJiristians re- 
fused, remarking to him, that the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, which they pro- 
fessed, inenirated submission and iidelity 
to the legitimate sovereign, and permitted 
them not to take any part in the rebellion. 
Hut when this head of the revolt hud uh- 
tuined full authority, and hud actual ])us- 
session of full power, then the Christians 
were compelled ec(ually with the puguns 
to submit to the yoke — for what could 
they oppose to superior force ?" 

The writer ad»ls, that the kii^g of Co- 
chin ('hiiia had not expelled uny inis, 
sioimry ; on the contrary, he wished to 
keep them in his power, and put them 
to death. M. Isulore Gugeliii, the vic- 
tor’s pro-vicar, he says, was sti*angled J7tli 
October 18.33. The sentence against him 
declared, not that he had aided tlie rebirls, 
but that “ ho had dared to violate the 
orders of his majesty, in traversing the 
provinces for the purpose of preaching 
the perverse religion of a person iitimed 
Jesus.” Many Ciiristiuiis, he adds, Inid 
shed their blood in the clefeiiee of their 
faith, and others had been banished ; one 
thing only was rerpiired of them — upos- 
tacy. Those who consented to treatl 
upon tlie cross, were liberated. “ Such," 
he concludes, " is the recompense made 
by an ungrateful king to those to whom 
he is indebted lor the tliionu on which he 
sits. His father, driven from his kingdom 
by rebels, named Tay Sun, watidcring 
about and in ul).solute want, without a 
liopc of recovering the throne of his an- 
cestors, most fortunately fell in witli 
Monseigneur Pigiieau, Bishop of Adran, 
my predecessor, who took compassion on 
him and furnished him with food and 
clothing, of which he stood much in 
need. He even went to France to heg 
for succours for the dethroned monarch, 
and partly by his own means and with 
the assistance of some gallant Frenchmen^ 
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seconded by the bravery and zeal of the 
C'liristiaiis of Cochin China, he succeeded 
in re-cstahlisliing king Gia Long on his 
throne. For myself, I got secret intelli- 
gence, in February 1^33, tliat an order 
had been issued by his Cochin Chinese 
majesty to arrest all the Eiiroi)ean mis- 
sionaries and convey them to the eapital 
at Hue, and together with three brother 
missionaries, followed thcprecepts of Jesus 
Christ, according to the Evangelists : 

* When persecuted in one country, ily 
unto another.’ 1 fled to the kingdom of 
Siam, from whence, thanks be to God, 
T Imvc also had the good fortune to 
escape.’* 


sau0trala0ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. lilaxland has jirotcstcd in council 
against — first, the payment of X‘ii,000 to 
the colonial secretary — X*l,0(K) l»e con.si- 
diM's (juitc ain])le ; second, the payment of 
X'2,0(K) to an archdeacon — fie 
thinks sutVicient, and .i\5(K) of it to be 
levied on Van Diemen’s Land ; tfiird, 
against a colonial treasurer being employ- 
ed at all ; he wants the cash to go to the 
banks; fourth, against 1,000 being 
voted to the survey ilcpartinent ; fifth, 
against anyconsid at New Zealand being 
paid by the colony. 

On the ilh July, a recpiisition bearing 
sixty-five names, at the bead of which 
was that of Mr. AV'entwortli, wasaddress- 
eil to the sberitf ( Mr. JMa(*quoid), recpiest- 
ing him “ to convene a public meeting of 
the colonists to take into cousideratioii 
the necessity of addressing the House of 
Commons upon the subject of the intend- 
ed nial-ai»propriatioii of the proceeds of 
the sale of the waste lands, under the as- 
sumed denomination of droits of the 
Crown ; and also to remonstrate against 
the estimates for the ensuing year as pub- 
licly promulgated ; and for other purposes 
connected wdth the above matters, such 
as the salaries to the colonial agent, the 
resident at New Zealand, tlie archdeacon, 
and the treasurer.** 

The sheriff refused to call sucli meet- 
ing, a.ssigning as a rca.soii, that at the 
lust meeting convened by him, he was not 
siiflercd to take the chair, another chair- 
man been aiipointed. 

The council has been employed for 
some time in discussing, and taking evi- 
dence upon, the subject of exorbitant in- 
terest in tlie colony, and on the question 
whether it w'ould be expedient, in the 
present circumstances of the colony, to 
apply to the King in Council for an order 
to extend the provisions of the usury laws 
to New South Wales. I'lic witnesses 
agreed generally that tlie introduction of 
the usury laws would be pernicious; most 


of them thought a rate slionld be fixed, 
but they varied in the amount from eight 
to fifteen per cent, the majority suggest- 
ing ten per cent. Mr. J. U. Monte- 
fiore (a colonist), a relative of Mr. Roths- 
child and Mr. Mocatta, objected to any 
law fixing the interest of money, observ- 
ing that he knew money was tben offering 
at eight per cent., and that he expected a 
quarter of a million of money in the co- 
lony within twelve months. One of the 
statements presented to the council pre- 
sents the following memorandum of mort- 
gages registered in the Supreme Court, 
from Jan. 1. 1828, to .June 1 , l83k at 
.5 per cent. ; 1 at 7h ; at 8 ; 250 at 10 ; 
1 at 11; 30 at 12; H at I2j ; 2 at 13; 
1 at 1 . 31 ; 1 at I t; 96 at 13; 6 at 18; 81 
at 20; 1 at 22; 1 at 2 t; 2 at 2.5, and 1 
at 30 per cent. There are, in addition to 
the above, 192 eases where no particular 
rate is expressed ; and 2 mortgages only 
have been registered within this long pe- 
riod w'itb the legal interest — that is, 5 
cent. The same lists shews 375 cases 
where no clause of redemjition is reserv- 
ed. Upon tlie preceding warrants of at- 
torney, judgments have been entered up 
as under: — 55 cases at 8 per cent.; 167 
at 10 percent. : 6 at 12 per cent. ; 3at 12^ 
per cent. ; 1 a at 1.3 per cent. ; 15 at 1,5 
per cent. ; and 1 1 eases at 20 per cent. In 
addition to these, 82 judgments have been 
entered up which do not specify any par- 
ticular rate of interest, 3 with colonial, 
8 with legal interest, and 460 \vith no in- 
terest expressed also appear in the same 
statement. Of the foregoing cases 90 
have had no execution issued on them. 

The appetite for litigation seems to be 
carried to great excess in this colony. 
On the 25tli March, an action was brought 
by Messrs. Stephens and Stokes, the edi- 
tors of the Sydney Hemld, against Messrs. 
Stephen and Nichols, editors of the^wjr- 
tralian, for a libel refiectiiig on the private 
and public characters of the plaintiffs in 
the follow ing articles : — 

t:<)uia you not sug{;cst to your friends of the 
Sydney Herald, th« changing the title of their jour- 
nal to that of the Marmint, or the Agitatui’, as being 
the most consonant with the principles they now 
appear to act upon (or have received orders to act 
u|Nm). If ihc luirefttage o^ that journal, and the 
ch.aractcr, as well of its nomiaul as Us actual con- 
ductors, were not pretty well known, I would 
t.\ke some trouble to expose the wickedness and 
inciilculablc danger of publishing such dinbidical 
fl-ibricationsas, that * Kockitc notices had been 
posted in the district of Argyle, threatening to 
destroy imblic .ind private proi>erty.* Thus 
putting, as it were, a Jire-braud into the hands of 
the ignorant or unthinking, to have the pleasure 
of seeing them executed for using it, aiul to sup- 
port the nittlicious declarations of a set of factious 
malamtents. I should be ashamed of having any 
controversy willi men, who, basely taking advan- 
tage of the means they possess, publish that whidi 
they know to be false, for the advaiiceinciit of 
permufd interest, and the participation of party 
couihitMtion- But 1 cannot forbear drawing their 
attention to the old saying, * fools often make 
nnls for their own backs.' " — Corrcsptmdent. 

y Wc have taken considerable pains to ascer- 
tain upon what foundation the report circulated in 
the Herald, of Insubordination existing in Argvle, 
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rests, and we are enabled from authentic sources 
'to state that It is totally false, and the plaranling 
has never been heard of, excepting by the readers 
of our veracious contemporary. vV'e are enabled 
to state further, that three gentlemen of respccta- 
bilitv, employers of numerous assigned servants, 
and residents in the county of Argyle. have w:iit> 
cd upon the editors of the Herairt, to ascertain 
the sources whence their information was derived, 
at the same time informing them, that to their 
certain knowledge, no insubordination existed in 
their rc8|>ectivG neighbourhoods. Tiie vtiutiuita 
eiiitoTS refused to name their informant I Does 
this look like belief in the report they have puli- 
lishcd ? or does it not savour strongly of a convic- 
tion, that they have wilfully propagated a gross 
and injurious misstatement ; we say nothing of the 
nintive which induced it — that at least cannot be 
misunderstood. 

•* The Herald seems <iuite uneasy, lest it 
should lie thought to have said, that the ))unish- 
incnt of prisoners of the t.'rown at llyde-park 
barracks was Uhi Kfeerc, The editors n\ay dismiss 
their alarm. No one suspects them of any suc h 
tiling. It wouitl be more consonant with their 
profi'ssed uriticinlos, and more probable, that they 
would iiiakc a cneap contract for the Umni of those 
unfortunate lieings to serve them as p/w/diwi,- ink,** 
,^Frani a Curre/iiMOulciit, 

Tilt* jury found a verdict for the plain- 
tiffs — damages one farthhuj / 

V.AN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Tim annual alistract of tlic revenue and 
expenditure of Van Diemen’s I^and for 
18.‘J3-34 has been published. The chief 
source of revenue is rum, the duties and 
income connected with wliich amounts 
to more than jt'4o\OC!0. The whole revenue 
amounts to ^4*80,50.5, and the expondimre 
to j[*83,7'J7, leaving a balance in favour 
of Van Diemen’s Laud of .£1,778. Out 
of these large sums are to be deducted 
£(>,(>4,7 for the sales of land, and the sum 
of £9,301 has been cliargci! upon the 
revenue for emigration bounties to fe- 
males, and loans to male emigrinls. The 
sum devoted for the latter purpose was 
£4/J20, out of which only £20 has been 
repaid. 

The last intelligence from (he colony 
states that bread was so dear, that the four- 
])OUiul loaf had advanced to l.v, LV/. Wheat 
was quoted, on tlie 20th of .Inly, at 13.>\ 
per bushel, and the tenders for the article 
for government supplies had been accept- 
ed at 15s. per bushel. A subscription 
w'as in progress for rewarding IMr. Uobin. 
son, who has successfully exerted himself, 
at the risk of his life, in conciliating 
the aborigines, and putting an end to their 
incursions upon the settlers. 


tEavt of <Di)o& 

The Aborigines . — The true lords of the 
soil, the Hottentots at the various mis- 
sionary institutions in the colony, arc, from 
tlie various tesiinionies of disinterested 
travellers, doing well, and making rapid 
progress in civilization and religion. Va- 
rious public meetings of the Hottentot na- 
tion iiave taken place at several places, 
and Hottentots have argued well and tin- 

msirenbkoa tiie advantages of cduca< 


Cape of Clood Htipe, (Pe*. 

tion, infant schools, temperance societies, 
and the public worship of Almighty God. 
Die same may be said of a large body of 
CullVees, at whose public meetings a great 
interest has been excited. 

At Gnadendal an organ has been intro- 
duced ill the Hottentot church ; and more- 
over a printing-press has been added to 
the institution. Taking the growing im- 
provcnient of the missionary institutiuns 
Into consideration in all parts of the colo- 
ny, together with that of the Hottentot 
settlement on the Kut river, it will he 
readily enough seen that the aborigines 
will have so progressed in knowledge, that 
they have now the start of the Iioer.s by 
fifty years, 

Uelative to the printing-press, we con- 
template much good to be done hy it. 
At Kat liver there ate many iiiulligint 
Hottentots quite capable of conducting the 
press, and maintaining their just preteiu 
sioiis and rights. — Oijk' lAt. Coz, 

Expedition into Central Africa, — Tin’s 
enterprizing expedition has ul length start- 
ed, carying with it the sanguine hojies and 
hearty good wishes of its iriends and pro- 
moters. The travellers left town early on 
the 3d July, amidol the cheering of a large 
number of sptcuilors, who witnessed their 
departure. After taking breakfast at the 
Iluyal Observatory, tlie party, consisting 
of Dr. Smith, its director; Capt. lOdye, 
of the 98th ; Mr. Charles llell, nephew of 
the Hon. Cul. Bell ; i\Ir. Burrow’, son of 
(he Itev. Dr. Burrow', &c. proceeded 
on their journey. They are aceonipaiiied 
as far as I^attukoo by several genilenieii, 
visitors from India. Sir John Ilerscliel, 
Baron von I.iidwig, Mr. McLeay, Mr. 
Meadow's, U. N. escorted the expedition 
for some distance on the Cape fiats; and 
when the parting took place, a salute was 
given, followed by three hearty cheers.-— 
Ibid. 

Papers to the 1st of November state that 
great satisfaction had been given, by the 
Legislative Assembly at length yielding to 
the petitions of the colonists and admitting 
them to hear the debates. At the first 
open council, held on the 25th of October, 
the estimates for the year 18.35 were laid 
upon the table, by which it appears that 
the total expenditure for the }ear was es- 
timated at £121,334, and the income at 
122,230, leaving a balance in favour of 
the government of £S9(>. The estimates 
were to be published in detail, and in fu- 
ture to be laid before the council at the end 
of June in each year. A motion w'os 
made on the same day by Mr. iChden for 
the abolition of tithes and market dues pay- 
able on Cape wines. A public meeting 
W’as to be held at Graham ’s town to con- 
sider what steps ought to be taken in con- 
set^uence of the governor having slated, 
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when explaining tlic reason of his dissent 
from the majority upon the third reading 
of the “ Suppression of Vagrancy Act,** 
tiiat some of the clauses would essentially 
prejudice the colony in tlie opinion, not 
only of the home government but of the 
Knglish nation. A proclamation had been 
published authorizing the issue of j^,3(K)() 
paper currency in notes, in lieu of 40,000 
rix-dolJars previously destroyed. 


iSoutrfion. 

15y accounts from Bourbon to the 1 0th 
of October, we learn that the following 
decree had been published hy the coloiiiul 
authorities It is permitted to English 
vessels to iinport rice into the island of 
Bourbon from the loth January to the 
15th of ftlay,” The rjiiantity to be im- 
ported is not limited, and consetpieiilly it 
was expected that the opportiiiiiry would 
-be seized to thrtiw into the colony siilH- 
cient for the year's consumption. It was 
expected that this measure would be very 
beneficial to the Knglish traders, as the 
people of Ikiuiboti could only pay for the 
article in cash. 


iilrtii Z^ealattDt. 

Some months ago, a vessel called the 
Fortitude touched ground at Ilokianga, in 
New Zealand ; she was immediately 
boarded, and her jiapers and the most 
valuable part of her cargo seized by a tribe 
of the New Zealanders, who were im- 
pressed witli the idea that she was 
ugrouiid, and consequently a fair prize. 
The then “ chief of the heads,” assisted 
by his brother Muetiu and another bro. 
ther, interfered, insisting on a restitution ; 
this being resolutely refused by the in- 
vading tride, a serious engagement en- 
sued, ill which Moctru’s brothers and 
many of his relatives and trilic fell a sa- 
crifice to their John Bull feelings ; but 
they succeeded in rc.storing the projicrty 
to the vessel. Moetra, hy the death of 
his brothers in this battle, became and is 
now the chief of his tribe. Mr. Onkes, 
on his recent return to this colony (Van 
Diemen's Land}, having represented the 
above to the Lieut. Governor, his Ex- 
cellency availed himself of the opportu- 
nity of forwarding to Moetra, through 
Mr. Oakes, a despatch, expressive of his 
satisfaction at the noble conduct of the 
heads of Ilokianga, occoinpatiicd by an 
degant gilt sabre and military clonk. 

A letter has been received from Mr. 

Adal.Joiir,^, S. VoL. 1 G No.fJi?. 


Oakes, at llukiaiiga, in which he des- 
cribes the delight of Mojetra at receiving 
the despatch and jptesent; that Moetra 
had been for some time unwell, and that, 
with the New Zealanders, sickness always 
produces the greatest despondency ; but 
he adds that, on presenting the swonl 
and cloak to Moetra, in the presence of 
several chiefs, his eyes sparkled with de- 
light, and he expressed the greatest plea- 
sure: the fillip given to his constitution 
by this excitement has had a most bene- 
ficial elfect upon his health. To the great 
joy of the Eiiro])eans there, to wliorn he 
acts as a brother, Moetra invited above 
],(K)0 persons to a feast, at whieh he dis- 
played his handsome ])rcsent, endeavour- 
ing to convince the chiefs of the prudence 
and advantage derivable from the friend- 
shij) of Europeans : upwards of iiOO pigs 
were cooked for the iiarty. 

Mr. Oakes has piircliasod a consider- 
able tract of territory from this chief, hut 
these ]>iirchases are not always of the 
most stable natiiie. After making a pur- 
chase no one is secmc. in fact, against 
future claimants, whom yon have no 
other means of quieting but by l>aying for 
it over again. Mr. Bushy, the British 
Kesideiit, from this cause, has little or no 
power, and is chielly useful only us an 
impartial observer of oecurreiices round 
him. 

At tbe Bay of Islands, from the long 
residence oftbe missionaries, and the con- 
course of Europeans constantly collected, 
u half sort of civilized appearance is con- 
spicuous. The natives live in very<lccent 
huts or houses, as they call them, the 
walls of Nvhich are constructed of a kind 
of reed, which alVortls a good ])rotecLion 
against the weather, and they are well 
roofed with the rtags of llax. From the 
limitation of territory in the particular 
spot, there is considerable trallic in the 
buying and selling of land, and the prices 
are very high, indeed almost as much so 
as in Van Diemen’s Land. In other less 
frequented ])arts, however, it is very dif- 
ferent, and large tracts may be acquired 
at a very low ])rice; hut then, (hat price, 
low us it is, is quite as much as it is 
worth. The character of the country is 
nut quite so hilly as Van Dienum’s Lund, 
hut the lints consist, unfortunately, of no- 
thing more than harrcii soil covered with 
fern, so that neither sheep nor cattle will 
ever he mimerous. Tlic best land yet 
found is the banks of the Thames in the 
northern island, and some patches at the 
nortlieni extremity of the southern island. 
At Hokianga the soil is so poor as hardly 
to grow anything. — Jloh. Toirv Cour,y 

April tf, 

' 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

debts of SUDDKR AMEENS. MGONSIFFS, 
AND DEPy TV COLLECTORS, 

Judicial and lievenve Department, July 
14M, 1834. — The principal sudder ameens, 
suddcr ameens, and moonsifl's, and the 
deputy>co]lectors, appointed under the pro- 
visions of Regulation IX., 1833, are here, 
by prohibited, under pain of dismissal 
from office, from employing, cr retaining, 
oil their establishments any person being 
their private creditor, or any relative, de- 
pendant, or surety of such creditor, and 
from borrowing money from, or in any 
way incurring debt to any zemindar, ta- 
lookdar, ryot, or other person possessing 
real property, or residing in, or having a 
commercial establishment within the city, 
district, or division, to which their autho- 
rity may extend. 

If any principal sudder ameen, or other 
of the officers abovementioned, who may 
be now in debt, shall, at the expiration of 
one year from the publication of this or. 
der, be still .indebted to any person from 
whom it would, at such period, be illegal 
for him to borrow under tlie above rule, it 
shall he incumbent on such officer to 
make known the circimi.stance to the zillah 
or city judge, or to (he collector, to whom 
lie may be subordinate, for comm unica- 
tion to the Government, if the officer be 
a principal sudder ameen, sudder amcen, 
or deputy-collector, and to the Sudder De- 
wanny Adawlut, if the officer be n moon- 
siif, and in (he event of intimation not 
being so given, the same penally shall at- 
tach to the said otTicer, as if the debt had 
been incurred subsequently to ibc publi- 
cation of tills order. 

In like manner, if any person who may 
be a candidate for the office of principal 
sudder tuncen, sudder ameen, riioon.silf, 
or deputy -col lector, shall, at the time of 
applving fur such office, be indebted to 
any person with wl.om it would be illeg d 
fur him to contract a loan while holding it, 
it shall be iiicuinbent on such person, in 
preferring his application, to make known 
the circumstance to the judge of the city 
or district, or to the collector, fur coinmu. 
liicaiion to superior authority, as before 
stated ; and failing to do so, he shall, in 
the event of his being appointed to the 
said office, be subject to the same penalty, 
' as if the debt had been contracted subse- 
quently to his appointment. 

::V UOARDS TO EUROPEAN OFFICERS. 

Quarters, Calcutta, Aug, 12, 1834. 
y^Vnder instructions from llis £xc. (lie 


Right Hon. the Commander-in-Cliief, the 
major-general in command of the forces is 
pleased to prohibit a practice which is un- 
derstood to olitain in some native regi- 
ments under this presidency, of allowing 
night guards to European officers ; this 
custom is unauthorized, and the major- 
general, in directing its discontinuance, 
deems it necessary to declare, that officers 
in command of regiments will be held res- 
ponsible that il is not revived. 


RELIEF OF FOOT ARTILLERV. 

3d Company 5th battalion, from Hum 
Dum to Diiinpore, and 4th ditto 5th ditto, 
from Dum Dum to Benares ; to cum- 
inence their march via the new road, 1st 
Nov. 1834. 

2d Company 1st battalion, from Dina- 
pore to Dum Dum, and 1st ditto 1st ditto, 
from Benares ti> Dum Dum ; when re- 
lieved, to proceed to Dum Dum by the 
route that will be furnished. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judiciat and hrvenue Department* 

Aug, 4. Mr. C. R. Martin to be civil and session 
judge of Sylhet. 

Mr. C. Chester to l)c assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of i>th or Goruckpore 
division. , 

IH. Mr. J. J. W'nrd to be assistant under ditto 
ditto of 14th or Moorshedalxul division. 

IWtiwl D'‘partmen t, 

Lieut. Chester, 2.'5d N.I., to attend dc- 
putHtinii .ibout ti> sent to presidency by Malia- 
rajah Runjeet i^ingh. 

Mr. C. Chester, vfritcr, Jj reported qualiflctl for 
the public service by proficiency in two of the na- 
tive languages ; date-uh Aug. iu;i4. 

J,mvc of Afj.srnrf!.— Aug, 11. Mr. J. W. Temp- 
ter, to Cape of Good Hf}pc, for eighteen months, 
tor health. — ill. Mr. (Jarstin, principal assistant to 
agent in Sau^or and .\'erbu(lda territories, to pre- 
sidency, and eventually to sea, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug. 22. The Venerable the Archdeacon of Cal- 
cutta', to transact ordinary business of the diocese, 
during aliscnce of the Lord Bishop on his visiUk- 
tion. 

25. The Rev. Charles Wimberley (having re- 
ported his return fiom China) to be district chap- 
lain at Patna. 

MILITARY APPOINTxMENT^ 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, July HI, 1834. — Capt. Johfl Cart- 
wright, rcgt.of artillery, to officiate as atH. 
gen. of artillery during absence of Ml^jorTattiaikt, 
or until further orders. 

Capt. Thos. Timbrell, regt. of artillery, to take 
charge of expense magazine at Dum Dum, v. 
Capt. Cartwright. 

Aug. 7.— Lieut. Col. T. J. Anquetil, 44th N.L, 
to be deputy adj. general of army, v. Ma)c;r Pas- 
more, app. to command of Persian troops disci- 
plined by British officers. 

c:aptain8 Craigie and Stoddart to continue to 
officiate, former as deputy, and latter as first as- 
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list. a^J. gen. of army, until arrival of Lieut. Col. 
Anquetll at presidency. 

Capt. G. D. Johnstone, 2r>th N.T., permitted, 
at his own request, to retire from service of Hon. 
Comi»any, on ha f-pny of his rank, subject to 
confirmation of Hon. the Court of Directors. 

^ug. lA.— Corps t\f Knffineern. 2(1- Lieut. E. L. 
Ommanney to i>c Ist-lieut., v. Ist-lieut. $. Mat- 
lock dec., with rank from 22d Jan. 1U34, v. 1st- 
Lleut. T. S. Uurt prom. 

Cadets of Infantry H. J. C. Shakespear and W. 
L. Mackintosh aduillted on establishment, and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Assist. Surg. C. J. Davidson to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Howrah, during alMcnce 
of Assist. Siirg. D. .Stewart, or until further orders. 

Cap!. Alex. Carnegy, 25th N.I., a sub-assistant 
Instudestab. at Ilaiipper, removed from his ap- 
pointment, and placed at dh-posal of Major-general 
commanding the forces for regimental (luty. 

^ug. 21. -Lieut. II. B. Bcatson. 72d N.I., to be 
capt. by brevet, from 16th Aug. 16.14. 

Cadets of Infantry A. C. Boswell, Colvin (.‘or- 
aar, and C. M. llccs admitted on establishment, 
and pt mil. to ensigns. 

Capt. T. L. Egerton, 66th N.T., at his own re- 
quest, transferred to invalid establishment. 

Capt. C. .S. Barberle, Kith N.L, a sulvassistant 
In stud department, removt'd from his appointment 
and placed at disposal of Major-goiierAl command- 
ing the forces till further orders. 

Capt. D. D. Anderson, 2:)th N.T., and assist, 
adj. gen. Sirhind division, to take temporary 
charge of iKist-ofiice at Kurnaul ; date 26tn July 
KL14. 

Lieut. John Butler, 3d N.L, and acting brigade 
major, Nusscerabad, to ofliciato as deputy post- 
master. from date of Major Fagan’s prom, until 
nomination of a petmanent ofiicer, or until fur- 
ther orders ; date 11th Aug. lail. 

Capt. Patrick Grant, .'5<lth N.L, to lie brigade 
major in Oude, vacant by return to Europe of 
Capt. Fitzgerald. 

HMd-QwirfrrJtt Aiifr. I to (], 16.‘M. — The follow 
Ing division and other orders confirmed Lieut- 
II. Morrieson to act as adj. to r>2d N.L, during .ab; 
sence on .sick cert, of Lieut, and Adj. W. Martin , 
date IDth July. — Capt. II. C. Doileaii, 2UtIi N.L. 
to officiate as deputy judge advocate at a Euro 
pean general court-martial ordcrul to .nsscinblc .it 
Agra; date .'kUh June. — Local Lieut. II. luglis, 
Sylhet Light luf., to oilici.uc .is iiucrp. to nalive 
general court-martial ordered to asseniblc at Syl- 
het ; dale 24th July. 

Ensigns P. W. Luard and E. N. I'roft {lately ad- 
mitted to service) to do duty, former with aorh 
N.L at Bairackpore, and latter witli 44lh do. at 
Mldnapore, and directed to join. 

Surg. D. Butter, m.»., 7nth N.L, to procc'cd to 
Mullye, and do duty with 62d regt., until further 
orders. 

3d L.C. Comet T. L. Harington to lie interp. 
and qU. mast., in room of Lieut. It. S. lArevor, 
who has been pemiitted to resign the appointment. 

Aug. 9.~Lieut. R. P. Pcnncfathcr. .‘Id L.(\, at 
his own request, permitted to resign situation of 
a4i* to corp.^. 

There teing no qualified officer present with 
4!ld N.T., Lieut. R. Ranmy, 10th do., to officiate 
as fnterp. and qu. mast, to that corps, during ab- 
sence of Ens. E. K. Elliot, or until further orders. 

Aug. 12. — The following division order con- 
firmed : — ('apt. A. Wilson, <>4th N.L, to officiate 
as aid-de-camp to Brig.adicr Gt>ii. W. Kfehards, 
r-n.. cominanding l)in:ipore division, in room of 
Lieut J. C. Lutnsdaine, on leave; date 2(1 Aiig. 

'90dJf,L Eos. J. Ranks to b(f int.er)i. .niul qu. 
mast., in room of Lieut. R. T. .Snndcman per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe on furlough. 

Aug. 15 to 16.— -Lieut. (’o1* J. Molhrow removed 
firom 4th to 44th N.L, and Lieut. Col. T. J. An- 
quetil from 44th to 4th do. 

gt/i N.L Lieut. L. P. D. EUl to be interpreter 
and quarter-master. 

Deputy Assist. Com. E. Parsons to do duty 
under orders of deputy commissary of onlnancc at 
Agra. 
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Aug, 20 to 23.— The following regimental and 
other orders confirmed : — Lieut. J. H. Hampton to 
act as atB. to 5i)th N.L, during absence, on med. 
cert., or Lieut, and Adj. J. Saunders; date 14th 
A^fi*”^^**-**’* M* Curdy to do (luty in hos 

pital of H.M. l.'lth L.Inf.at Agra; date 20th July 

The following Ensigns (lately admitted to ser- 
vice! to do duty: — W. L. Mackintosh, at his own 
request, with 43d N.L, at Barrackpore; A. C. 
Boswell, 10th do., at ditto; (\ Corsar, .'j4th do., 
at ditto; C. M. Rees, ,50th do., at ditto; and H. 
J. C. Shakespear, 56th do., at Dinapore. 

Aug, 25. — Assist. Surg. J. Macdonell to proceed 
to Dinapore, and place himself tinder orders of 
superintending surgeon of that station. 

Aug. 26.— Lieut, ('ol. W. R. C. Costley removed 
from 29th to IHth N.L, and Lieut. Col. F. E. Wa- 
ters (on furl.) from 63tl to 20th do. 

Ens. D. S. Beck removed from 7.3(1 to 6Cth N.I. 

Fort WilUfim, Aug. ^l\\.—luftintru> I.ieut. (?ol. 
George Cooper to be colonel, fr'iin 2d April 1634, 
V, Col. (Lieut. Gen.) 11. F. Calcraft dec. — Alajor 
Joseph Harris to lie licut. col., v. Lieut, (’ol. G. 
CtKiper prom., with rank from loth May 16.34, v. 
Lieut. Col. A. lax'kett dec. — Major Robert Sey- 
mour to be lieut, col., from 20th July 1634, v. 
Lieut. Col. J. Aulicrt, dec. 

2rf N.L Ens. Thos. Bell to lie lieut., from 12th 
Aug. 1634, v. Lieut. J. G. Ridley dec. 

25(/* N.L Licut. 11. C. Wilton to be capt. of a 
romp., and Ens. C. McF. Collins to tx! lieut., from 
7th Aug. 1634, in sue. to Capt. G. D. Johnstone 
retired on hiilf-pay of liis rank. 

207/i A’.L (’apt. David Bruce to be major, Licut* 

I. 11. Handr.comb to be capt. of a comp., and Ens* 
John Millar to be licut., from 20th July 16.34, in 
sue. to Major II. Seymour prom. 

6.')d N.L Capt. Thomas Reynolds to he major, 
Lieut. Win, Hoggan to be capt. of a comp., ancl 
Ens. Rolxnt Troup to be licut., from lotn May 
1634, ill sue. to Major .1. Harris prom. 

N.L Licut. Francis Seaton to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. W. H. K. Colebrooke to be lieut., 
from 2Ist Aug. 16:i4, in sue. to Capt. T. L. Eger- 
ton trniisf. to invalid cst.ib. 

Assist. Surg. ^V. S. Dirkt'n app. to medical du- 
ties of civil station of Cultai'k, v. Assist. Surg., 
Uni. Stevenson, s.n., apjiointed to Maiacc<i. 

Tfrod-Quartnrft, Atrg. 27- — The following regi- 
mental and frontier orders eonfirmed: — Lieut. H. 
.1. M ‘George to officiate .ns interp. and qu. m.nst. to 
7tli N.I., during fibscncc on leave of Licut. Interiu 
and (*»u. Mast. II. lliiddlcstoii ; date 14th Aug. — 
Assist, ••mg. T. Jsioit to trike mcdic.nl charge of 
wing of 45tii N.I., during its si paratioii from heod- 
quaiters of corps ; date 'tith .Vug. 

Aug. .30, — Assisi. Surg. E. W. Clarributt to pro- 
rred to Rurdwan, and to act as civil surgeon a 
that station, during absence on leave of Assist 
Surg. (L N. Check. 

The following regimental and division order 
confirmed Lieut. W. Shortreed to act as adj. to 
European regt., during absence on leave of Lieut, 
and Adj. T. Lys.ngt; date 20th Aug.— Assist. Surg. 

J. 11. W. Waugh to proceed to Allygurh and to 
assume medical chaigc of 4(>th N.I. ; dale 12tU 
Aug — Lieut. T. Moore to act as adj. to 0th L.C., 
during absence on leave of Licut. and Adj. J. Mac- 
kenzie : date 13th Aug. 

Kramiuations. — The undermentioned officers 
having been pronounced qualified in the Persian 
and liindcHistanee languages by district com- 
mittees, are exempted from further examina. 
tion, except by tlic examiners of the College of 
Fort Willi.mi, which they are I'xpcctcd to undergo 
whenever they may visit the presidency, c/t.— A ug. 
.5. Lieut. K. R. L>n)us, :i7tii N.L; Ens.W. Lamb,. 
51sl N.I.; Lieut. (’.Davidson, 64i:h N.T. ; Cornet 
T. L. ll.nrington, .3d L.(\ ; Ens. \V. Kennedy, 
3lUh N.L— 12. Cornet W. Baker, Otb L.C. ; Ens. C. 
Ifaggmt, 52d N.I. — Ki. Lieut. L. P. D. Eld, 9th 
N.L— 26. Ens R. Spencer, 2nth N.I. 

The undermentioned officer having been de-. 
rlared by the examiners of the College of Fort 
Wiliam to be (lualified for the duties of an Inter- 
preter, Is exempted from further examination itt 
the native langu^es, vis.— Aug. 7* Ene* C. L. 
Harrison, 65lh N.I. 
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to duty, from Europe. — Aug. 14. Lieut. 
H.’Lawrell, 3cl L.(J.— Liout. J. E. Chvctham,' llth 
N.I.~Llpiit. John Anderson^ 44lh N.I.— Lieut. 

N. 1.-21. Capt. S. Swaync* 
fith N.I. — 2it. Lieut. E. C. Archbuidi 8th L.C. 


FUKLOUGIIS. 

To Europt\~^Au(r. 7. Assist. Surg. Wm. Jacob* 
for healili.—l4. j.;ns. i\ Cros$;inan. 7th N.I., for 
hMUii..-21. J^ieut. Charles Cook* invalid cstab.* 
lor health. 

To vMf Pri>/iuleury (prcpar.itory to applying for 
uirb*ugh to Europe).— Aug. 1. Lieut. W. S. Mon- 

twth, 0!>th N.I.-2. Ens. A. Korbes, oDlh N.l 1. 

Lieut. Col. .1. Nesbitt, dth N.L— 7. LicMit. T. A. 
lialliday, Wih N.L— Lieut. J. Stubbs, 4llth N.l. — 

20. Eua. IL lloworth, MOth N.l ;w. Lieut. Col. 

W. W. Moore, 12ih N.l.— Lieut. I’. Comer, 1st 
N.l. 

To Mndrf:s.—\\if', 21. Maj. D. Pringle, 10th 
N.L, for six mouths, on private airairs. 


SHIPPING. 


Arrimls in tha Wt'cr. 

Auo, (1. Atlas, Murstwick, from Ceylon, Point 
Pedro, ami Madras.— 7. &:lnui, Luckie, from Li- 
verpjjol; T.vm-, Ellis, from <l it to; WilUam, llam- 
flV' (Irecnottk; ami K-tirard, I lu.ivistde, from 
Tonilenianar.— ll. [rt, rioiKlUss, from Valparaiso, 
— 8. Ki-naad, Gillett, from London, Port 
Louis, Madras, and Vizag.ipatam ; Hydra, Hurd, 
from Bombay , Tranquelur, iSce. ; Sterlihif, Bur- 
nett, from ( 'hin.i ; Euihrrint: Stuart Furhes, An- 
(tersoii, from London; Herr ford. Frier, from Cey- 
lon; and Hake tif Uajvburf'h,' Petri , from Uoinbay. 

Amelia Thumpson, P gott, from London .'ind 
Madras; Umr^iai.u, Thorn, from London, Jo- 
hanna, and Madras; m.d Eleanor, M‘ Taggart, 
tfoni Madras. — 1). S.vtpU, WuM.'ue, from China 
^d Singapvjre; Waiiam truson. Miller, from 
Mauritius, &o.; and llenfiul, Lee, from Liver- 
pool. — 12. Carendislt licntinvk, Uoe, from Bom- 
bay; and Ceeilia Roy, from .Singapore and Pe- 
n«‘g.— 14. EUnumth, Warren, from Loudon and 
Madras.— 20. Lmuhin, M'Lean, from Liverpmd; 
and Cleveland, Moiky, from Bombay.— 21. Mer- 
maid, Stavers, from i:hina and SingaiHuc; (ieorye 
and Roberts, from Mauritius and Ceylon ; 

and John Wimlhall, ileiidersun, from Liver)iool. — 
80. Vptnn Castle, Duggan, from Bombay. — 31, 
Emily Jane, liootbby, from t bina and .Singa- 
pore; Cluinnont, IJotilton, from Uomlwy; aiul 
Indian Oak, Woiihington, from Rangoon. — S kvt. 
1. Canlelia, Creigiituii, from Liver jtoul. — 2. l*rinve 
Oettrge, Shaw, fronx London, Bombay, and Ma- 
dras.-41. Mandarin, M* Donald, from Livciqnxjl 
and Madras; and linhamian, Pearce, from Liver- 
pool and Rio de Janeiro. — 7. Lord William Uen- 
tinck, Hutchinson, from London and .Madras. — 
10. Taptey, Tanley, from Liverpool — luiaf'vne 
and Memnon, both from Rio do Janeiro — 24. 
lirujchuruishary. Chapman, and Juliana, Taibutt, 
Iroia London and Madias. 


DcjHtrtures from Caleutta. 

Auo. 4. Eainoht, .Scager, for Madra.s.— R. Funny, 
Edwards, for Madr:;s. — lU. Layton, Wade, for 
China— 11. Bwrdtf/a for, Laportc, f»)r Bourbon. — 12. 
^9hmere Mcrrhant, O’Brien, for M.idras ; Hanses, 
largess, forMa<lras; and Piinress Vieturia, I'llis- 
•ett, for Madras, lIob.arl Town, and .Sydney. — 13. 
Vare, Fawcett, for Mauritius; and Captain Cwk, 
Thompson, for China. — Hi. Sophia, Rajison, for 
Penang and Singapore.— 25. Uoneiopie, Hutchinson, 
for Madras. — 2(i. Lady CHjford, Mason, f«rt Pe- 
cang; Lf*r<arA, Lemon, for Madras ; Kdnwnstanc, 
M*Dougal, for China; and La Belle Alltanee, Ark- 
coll, for ditto.— 27. Mary, Morton, for Madras ; 
Hind, Wyat, for Hobart Town luid Sydney ; and 
Brood Oak, Ilubbock, for Mauritius. — 23. H.C. 
Ch.S. Gctieral Palmer, I'iiumas, for London; Car- 
natic, Proudfuot, for Isle of Fiance ; Lord, of the 
idea, Higton, for Liverpool (since lost ; Thomas 
Hou^lt, Brown* for China; lUeuvery, Wellbank* 
for bingapore ; and Dronftan, Macken/.ie, for llom- 
hny. — 311. Majestic, Lawson, for Mauritius.— 31. 
GaUksrdon, Bowman* for Mauritius. 

Sttiledfrom Saugor. 

.4vo. 4. John M*lAiUan, for Greenock. — 10. 
fUfienk Uoydj Uje LiverpooL— 13. Barroaojllccvcs* 


for China.— 1(). MountsUtarl ElphlnMme, RichanU 
son, for London — lit. Adelaide, Guthrie* for 
China.— 20. Spartan, Webb* for Liverpool: Au- 
rora, Dnwson, for Loudon ; and Hunvegan Cas- 
tie, for Mauritius,— 21. Alterton, Gill, for Liver- 
pool.— 22. llengtil, Ritchie, for China.— .31. P«r- 
tnei, Harris, for Mauritius.— .S kpt. 2. Frankhtnd, 
Edwards, for Liverpool — 6. Patriot King, Clarke, 
for Liverpool. — 7* Asia, Wolfe, for China. — U. 
Mary Ann fVchb, Viner, for Livcrjxool. 

Freight to London (Sept. 9) — Dead weight, 
£i. .'is. to £2. Ills, per ton ; light gtaxls, £2. IU3. 
to it*3. His. per ditto. 

l\\ShENCiEK.S. 

Per Emily Jane, fumi ('hina and Singapore : 
II. M. Cliirke, Esq., niul V. J. Morris, Esq., iMiiiia 
civil service; 11. llendcrson, Esq., of the Bank of 
Uei'gid. 

Per Tjonarh, for Mauritius and New South 
Wales ; Mrs. Maiduiaii : Mrs J. E. Arbutiinol ; 
Mrs. R. 'J'rotter; Mio. Elliot; Mrs. Williams; 
Rev. Mr. I'ooinbe. 

Per Adrlaidr, for China: Wxn. Blenkhi, Esq.— 
For Singapore : Lieut, lime's, artillery. 

Per Asia, for Penang: Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of l!alrutta ; Rev. J. Bateman ; Mrs. BHleo 
man: Mrs. Dickens; Mrs. Smyth.— For Cliina : 
C. Kerr, Esq.— For England : Mrs. Allen ; C. H. 
Smyth, Es(p 


lUlirilS, ]MAUUI.\(5ES, AND 
DEATHS. 
niHTMS. 

June 15. At C.twnpore, the l.-idy of C. M. Calde- 
cott, Estp, civil sen icv, of a daugliter. 

July lil. At Bareilly, the lady of Capt. J. T. 
Boileau, enginei'is, of a son. 

23. At Agia, the Imlv of Lieut, and Ailj. Brown- 
rigg, 11 M. 1:11b L.L, of a daughter. 

27. At Siml.i, the liuly of R. Laughton, Emi., 
assistant surgeon, of a liaiightcr. 

— At Monghyr, the lady of J. A. Savl, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— At Meerut, the laxly of Capt. Francis Blun- 
dell, lltli dr.'xgoons, of a son. 

— Mrs. Ihesion, of .Mlah.dxad, of a J»on. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Montic, of a daughter. 

23. AtCawnpoie, the lady of Charles Mackin* 

nou. Esq., surgexm, 15th N.L, of a son. 

2!i. .\t Ariah, Mrs. J. W.Cicnge, of a sou. 

:tl. At Simi.ib, the laxiy of James Corbet, Esq., 
assistant surgeon, of <1 daughter. 

— At N usseoraiud, the laxly of Ashford An- 
struther, Ksxi., T/Rh r^t., of a son (since dead). 

Aug. 2. At biml.t, the lady of A. (.'uinming* 
Esq.,' of a daughter. 

3. At Jessore, Mrs. D. F. Gomes, of ad.nughtcr. 

4. At Jubulpore, the lady of T. C. Smith Esq., 
of twins (since dead). 

— At IJerhainpore, the lady of U. Troup, Esq.* 
GlKl N.J., x)f a sun. 

— x\t Calcutta, Mrs. J. Gill, of a daughter. 

5. At Jaunpore, the lady of B. Tayler* Esq.* 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. P. .Sutherland, of a son. 

0. At Azlmgurh, the lady of J. Thomason, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Chinsurah, Mrs. F. Bather, of a daughter. 

7. At tJwcdpiuah, It ungpore, the l.'idy of Capt. 

Alex. DavUlson, principal assistant to t!ie agent* 
noith easitrii frontier, tsf a daughter. 

— At Cliiitugong, the lady of R. M. Skinner, 
Est|., I'ivil sx;rvice, of a son. 

— At Sul'xe.'i, Mis. Hanlliss, of a son, 

9. AtSiuiia, the lady of Capt. J. Moulc, 23d 
regt. N.L, x;f a sou. 

11. At Meerut, the lady of Alexander Davidson* 
Esx)., M.D..ufa:son. 

— Mrs. (ioodall Atkinson, of a son. 

13. At Beerbhuom* the lady of C. W. Fuller* 
Esq., civil assist, surg., of a son 'since dead). 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Plounier, Esq.* 
of a son and heir. 

19. At Allahabad, the lady of John Dunsmure* 
Est)., civil service, of a daughter. 

21. Ai Calcutta, the lady of Mr. William Siii- 
ciair* of a daughter. 
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31. -At A11 Ji) 0T8. Mn. J. Floyd, jun., of a son. 

— Mn. Dayus, of a daughter. 

S3. At Calcutta, Mrs. Samuel Smith, of a son. 

— > At Calcutta, Mrs. S. G. Avlct, of a son. 

«- Mrs. J. Butler, of a dai^hter. 

23. At Dum Dum, Mrs. J. Ridd, of a daughter. 

24; At Cherra Pooniec, the lady of Lieut. Om- 
manney, engineers, of a son. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Pereira, of a son. 

23. At liraccbridge Hall, Garden Reach, Mrs. 

C. Lefever, of a son. 

27. At Chovirriiighcc, the lady of G. Macnaghten, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John Muller, of a son. 

29. Mrs. W. Kirkpatrick, of a son. 

31. Mrs. J. P. Dainoy, of a daughter. 

MARKIAGKS. 

July 24. At Cawnpore,Mr. Henry Jacobi to Miss 
Harriett Bowman. 

26. At Simlah, Lieut. J. K. M^Causland. assis- 
tant political agent, .Subbatlioo, to Emma, fifth 
daughter of Cot. \V. C. Faithfui, c.n., command- 
ing the Sirhind division of the army. 

Auf^ 5. At Dacca, Mr. E. G. M'Cally to Mrs. 
Jane Paul, relict of the late Rev. P. l*aul. 

6. At Calcutta, Thomas James Phillips. Esq., 
to Eleanor Ann, second dauglitcr of Mrs. £. Tur- 
ner, of Entally. 

14. At Muttra, Lieut. R. Haldane, 4.'ith N.L. to 
Ellaa, daughter of Major VV. Martin, iiyth regt.N.I. 

19. At Cawnpore, Jolin D. Loch, Est].. aide-de- 
camp to the King of Oude, to Miss Eliza A. C. 
Carr. 

22. At Calcutta, James (’ockburn. Esq., indigo 
nl.mter, to Violet, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Morton, Esq., late of Rosebaiik, near Edinburgh. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. John Brown Ward to Mrs. 
Mary Hyattec. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. (Christopher Gomez, of the 
H.(\ lithographic office, to Mrs. Helen Gika, relict 
of the late Major L. Gika, of tlie Mahratta ser- 
vice. 


DEATHS. 

^fay 14. At sea, on l)oard the ship Rrmmth, 
Mrs. Elisabeth Oakes, wife of Cupt. E. Oakes, of 
Calcutta, aged 3.'). 

June 12. On board H.M. sfiip Mnijicientw, at 
sea, Mr. E. D. (ireensword, aged 37. 

Jnly 7. At (Calcutta, Mr. Muntic, agcil .'Id. 

9. At Kuiihur, of a paralytic stroke, Lieut. 
Peter Scllwood Hewitt, aged 44, of H. II. the Ni- 
zam’s 7th regt. regular infantry. 

16. -\t nefiji, Mrs. Davis, wife of Mr. C. J. Da- 
vis, pension establishment. 

23. At sea, on board the Mermaid, from China, 
Mr. James Cullan, third ofllcer of tfiat ship. 

25. On his passage from Calcutta to Moulmein, 
Capt. J. M. Budwcil, commander of tire bark Ann, 
aged 33. 

27. At Dinaporc, Mr, Wm. Worters, tailor. 

29. At Bait(M)], Lieut. Col. Jerciniali Aubert, 
18th regt. N.I., commandant of the station. 

31. At Calcutta, Mr. Jaa. Taylor, jun., aged 19. 

Auf'.2. At the General Hospital, Mary, relict of 
the laic Mr. Edward Hubbard, indigo planter. 

4. At Monghyr, Lieut. C. W. Carleton, of the 
pension estafdishment. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Capt. Hamilton, country service, aged 17< 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Abraham James, assistant 
in the marine pay oflice, aged 17* 

5. At Banjetty, Moorshedabad, Gregor McGre- 
gor, Esq., agcd27> 

— At Howrah, Mr. James Matson, assistant in 
the Howrah docks, aged .qU; also, on the same 
day, Henry, son of the above, aged 16. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Francis Millet, indigo 
planter, aged 35. 

7. Off CossipoTO, of deep decline, Grace Edg- 
cumbe, wife of Douglas K. Wiggins, Esq., 7th 
L.C., aged 22. 

6. AtKyouk Phyoo, Assist. Surg. J. Bryce, ivi.n. 

9. At C'alcutta, William Pinckney, Esq., oili- 

clatlng agent and deputy postmaster at Kedgeree, 

At Calcutta, Thomas Barrow Day, Esq., 
surgeon of the ship General Palmer, ap^d 29. 

12. AtSauinir, Lieut. Jolm George RiiUey, of 
the 2d regt. N.l. He was unfortunately drowned 
while ha^ng in the lake. 

— At Oiaapore, Assist. Surg. W. Scott. 
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12. At Dacca, Cecelia ■ Smithson, wife of Mr' 
John Brown, of Burreesaul, and eldest daughter 
of the late John Smithson Gill, Esq., aged 33. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Vellentlne, aged 36. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Wilson, aged 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Catherine Davis, aged 45. 

14. Of fever, hie Highness Kutniir-ooa-dowla, 
Shums-ool-mnolk, .Syed Jnmaul-ood-dccn, Maho- 
med Khan Bahadoor Munsoor Jung, nawab of 
Dacca, aged about 40. 

15. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Brooke Smith, 
chief officer of the ship Jo/tn Adam, aged.*)!. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. George George, aged 19. 

16. At Intally, in the 5Uth year of his age, 
Thomas Howe Higgins, Esi]., eldest son of the 
late ('ol. Thomtis H iggins, of the Bengal military 
establhlnnent. 

— At ('alcutta, Mr. Wm. Osborne, surveyor. 

17. At Chunar, Penelope, wife of Brer. Capt. 
C. Dallas, aged 26. 

10. At ('alcutta, Mr. George Nelson Lyall, of 
the ship Khtf' William, aged 54. 

2(». At (..'alcutta, Mr. Rol>ert Dash wood, of the 
Arm of Messrs. DashwfNxl and Howe, wine mer- 
chants, aged 36. 

21. At Lucknow, Koodsiah Begum, the fa- 
vourite wife of His Majesty the King of Oude. 

— At (.'alcutta, Robert Bell, Esq., indigo 
planter, agetl .H. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Paul D’Mello, of the fiim 
of .Simpson and (To., aged 43. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John Francis, agetl 42. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. Elizabeth Long, aged 26. 

23. At Calcutta, at the residence of her brothers. 
Miss Burkinyouiig. 

25, At Calcutta, Capt. George Brown O'Brien, 
H.M. 62d regt., aged 42. 

27. At the Exchange Hotel, Calcutta, Ens. A. 
Forbes, of the.'iPth regt. N.l. 

— At Calcutta, Capt. Jeremiah James Denham, 
late of the country service, aged .52. 

^t. At ('alcutta, I.ieut. Henry Donnithorne, of 
H.M. 44th Foot, aged 35. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Cecilia R. Lidiard, aged 22. 

29. At Calcutta. Sarah Knight, widow of the 
lateG. W. Chisholm, Esq,, aged 42. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Fred. Lee, aged 21. 

.‘Ki. At Calcutta, of amplexy, Isabella, wife of 
Assist. Surg. Wm. B. O’Shaiighnessy, m.i>., aged 28. 

— At (Calcutta, Mrs. M. A. Fleming, widow of 
the late Dr. R. Fleming, aged 46. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Jose}>h Brown, aged 79. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Skirmon, of the ship 
Neptune, agetl 2.5. 

Sept, 1. At Burrackpore, Maj. Gen. Sir Alexander 
Knox, K.r.ii., of the Bengal cavalry. 

— At his brother’s house. In ('alcutta, Capt. 
George K. Bathie, of the shin Avia, agetl .38. HO 
was an officer well known anil much respected. 

— At Howrah, — Shoils, Esq., surgeon of the 
ship Amelia Thompson, 


itlatiras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

TIlANSljF.li OF MEDICAT. DUTIES. 

Fori St. George, June 24, — The 

Governor in Coinieil is pleased to rescind 
that part of the G.G.O., dated the 29th 
Sept, 1829, which relates to the superih- 
teiuling medical duties of the cantonments 
of St. Thomas* Mount and Palaverara, 
and to direct that the medical superinten- 
dence of those stations be tranferred to the 
superintending surgeon of the centre divi- 
sion, who will fix his residence at St. Tho- 
mas* Mount. 

Under this arrangement the superintend- 
ing surgeon of the presidency will have 
more time to devote to the varied and im- 
portant .duties which still devolve upon 
him, and from his intimate knowledge of 
the state of the public health and of the 
organization' and economy of all inatitn* 
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tions^at Madras for the relief of Uie sick, 
be will be enabled with the assistance of 
the district surgeons, to perform in the 
most efficient manner, the duties for which 
the Committee of Health was appointed 
in G.O G. 11th April 1828. With this 
view he will place himself in direct com- 
munication with the directors of the Male 
and Female Asyluuis, the superintending 
engineer at the presidency, and the super- 
intendents of police and of the roads, in 
the same manner as the Committee of 
Health. 

FUTURE ESTABLISIIMKNT OF MOHT CAVALRY 
REGIMENTS. 

Fort St, George^ July 11, 1834. — Under 
orders received from the Supreme Goverti- 
ment, one jemadar, one farrier, and one 
trumpeter only will be allowed to each 
troop of light cavalry at this presidency, 
with a farrier.major and trumpeter-major 
per regt., in addition thereto, 

Tlie supernumei^ry trumpeters and far- 
riers in excess of the reduced establish- 
ment, arc to be discharged if under ten 
year's service, with a gratuity of half n- 
montli's pay for every year of their ser- 
vice; such discharged men to receive cer- 
tificates of character, independently of 
their discharges, and such as are of good 
character and conduct will be eligible to he 
re-enlisted to fill future vacancies in the 
corps from wiiich they are discharged, 
with the benefit of their former service. 

The jemniadars are to he retained, dis- 
mount^, as supernumeraries on the 
strength of regiments, until aitsorhed by 
casualties or otherwise provided for. 

. Sixteen horses and set of saddles, bri- 
dles, horse appointments, and followers in 
each regiment, light cavalry, are to he de- 
ducted from the present estahlisliincnt, 
which is reduced from 522 horses to 50G 
horses, &c. per regiment. 

The above arrangements are to be car- 
ried into immediate effect. 

OFFICE OF SPECIAL AGENT FOR FORF.IGX 
SETTLEMENTS. 

Adjutant- General's OJJlcc, Aug. 6, 1 8IM. 
•— lender instructions from Government 
, the Commaniler-in-Chief directs, from the 
Ist September next, on which date the 
of special agent for foreign settle- 
ments is to be abolished, that all military 
aiithorities correspond direct with the prin- 
cipal collector of South A root, on all mat- 
ten which may arise within the limits of 
their respective commands relating to the 
foreign settlements. 
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instructions from the Hon. Court cC . Di- 
rectors, that from and after the 1st of Aug* 
1834, all claims against the govemnaent 
for the loss of equipments, or for arrears 
of pay or allowances of any kind, which 
shall not be brought forward within twelve 
months from the time that they may be- 
come due, will be peremptorily rejected, 
unless satisfactory reasons shall he assigned 
for the delay which may have occurred in 
making them. 

DEFUTY MASTER ATTENDANT. 

Extract of a letter from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, in the Public Depart- 
ment, dated 19th March, 1834: — 

Par. 1. “ Having permitted Mr. E. J. 
Gascoigne, late, deputy. master attendant 
at your presidency, to retire from the 
Company's service, we have resolved in 
conformity with the intention conveyed to 
you in our despatch in this department, 
dated the 10th August 1831, that the office 
of deputy master- attendant at your pre- 
sidency he abolished. 

MOVEMENTS OP COItFS. 

Fori Si. George f Aug. 22, 1834.- - Under 
instructions received from the Supreme Go- 
vernment, the following movements arc 
ordered : — 

II. M. ()2d llcgt., from Masulipatam to 
Moulmein. 

The wing of H.M. 41st llcgt.,^ from 
Moulmein to Madras. 

Sept. 23, 18.34.— >Tlio Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to order llie following move- 
ments : 

1st L.C., Bellary to Xagpore. 

3d do., Nagpore to Bellary. 

5th do., Jaulnah to Arcut. 

7th do., Bangalore to Sccunderal)ad. 

1st N.I., Palaincott.ah to Quilon. 

7lh do., Nagpore to Bellary. 

llih do., Secunderabad to Nagpore. 

12th do., .Taiilnah to llangalore. 

16th do., Jaulnah to Secunderabad. 

34th do.. Hurryhur to ditto. 

26th do., Quilon to Paulghautchcrry. 

S3d do., Bellary to Falamcottah. 

34(b do., Nagpore to Secunderabad. 

S9th do.. Trichi nopoly to ditto. 

41st do., Cfiicacnlc to ditto. 

4 2d do., Masulipatam to Nagpore. 

46th do., Palavcram to Tri chi nopoly. 

50th do., Secunderabad to Masulipatam. 

52d do., Jaulnah to Hurryhur. 

COUIITS-MAIITIAL. 

ENSIGN JACKSON. 


CODK OF FAT REOULAVlpHS. 

Fort SL Georgef Aug. 1$;- ,1834 .—The 
Goveroplr in Council cancel 

under 


von 
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Head- Quarters, Ootacamvml, Mny 28, 
1834. — At a general court-martial, holden 
at Bangalore on the 14th May 1834, En. 
sign F. H. Jackson, of H.M. 57th icgi- 
ment, was arraigned upon the following* 
charge : 
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Charge.^** For conduct unbecoming 
the cbaracter of an officer and gentleman, 
and to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, in the following in- 
stances : 

First Instance. — In having, at Ban- 
galore, on tlie 22d April 1831, to a party 
ill his bungalow, calumniated eight of the 
officers of his own regiment, viz. Capt. V. 
Y. Donaldson, Capt. J. Brown, Capt. C. 
M. Caldwell, Brevet Capt. J. Odens, 
IJeut. II. Hill, Kni. J. Mockler, £ns. 
W. B. Goodrich, and Ens. W. Stewart, 
by falsely stating * that they had done a 
selfish and underhand thing,* or words to 
that effect; being in allusion t<i an arrange- 
iiicnt entered into by them for the hire of 
certain houses, for their accommodation, 
and for the accommodation of a mess for 
the right wing of the corps. 

•Second Instance. — “ In having, at the 
same place, on the following day, when 
reqnesied to retract the word * selfish,’ on 
the part of the said Ens. Stewart, refused 
to do so, alleging that he had not made an 
individual attack, but ‘ an attack upon the 
whole party,* or words to that effect. 

Third Instance.— “ In having suhsc- 
quciitly, at the same place, on the day last 
mentioned, when requested to retract the 
expressions stated in the first instance of 
charge, as it applied to all the officers of 
the party, refused to do so, and persisting 
in such refusal.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

'lhat the prisoner is not guilty of the 
first instance of the charge. 

That the prisoner is guilty of having re- 
fused to withdraw' the expression ‘seltish,’ 
as set forth in the second instance of 
charge, hut attach no criminality thereto. 

That the prisoner is guilty of tlie third 
instance of the charge, but attach no cri- 
minality thereto. 

Approved and confirmed.— The court 
being of opinion, that tiie facts alleged in 
the 2d and 3d instances of the ciiarges did 
not constitute conduct to the prijudice of 
good order and military discipline, should 
have acquitted the prisoner, and not have 
found him guilty of charges to which no 
criminality is attached. The court has 
also omitted to enter upon the proceedings 
the plea of ‘not guilty,* by which tlie pri- 
soner was placed on his trial. 

(Signed) 11. W. O* Callaghan, 

Liieut. Gen. 

Ootacainund, M iy 23, 18.34. 


LIRUT. COL. rURDON. 

Head- Quarters, Ootacamund, June 17, 
1834 , — At a general court-martial, holden 
at Fort St. George, on the 28th April 
1834, Lieut. Col. Edward rurdon, of 
H.M. 45tli regt., was arraigned on the 
undenuciitioncd cliargc : — 


Charge. — “ For disobedience of orders, 
and highly insubordinate and general dis- 
respectful conduct, unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and gentleman, towards 
me, when in command of the Teiiasserim 
provinces, in the following instances 

First Instance. — “ In having, at Motil* 
mein, disobeyed my division orders of the 
following dates:— l.?th April 1832; 1st 
Jan., 17th March and 19th March 183.3; 
which orders were for all officers in com- 
mand of corps, &c. to attend at my qiiar- 
tors, on a specified day in each week, he, 
Lieut. Col Purdon, having absented liim- 
sc‘]f without assigning any reason or ex- 
cuse for tile same, on the days named as 
follows: — 18lh Feb.; 4th, 11th, 19th, and 
24th March ; 1 UIi, 18lh, and 2()th June; 
2 il, 9th, lo'ih, 23d, and 30th July; 6th, 
ISih, 20tli, and 27th Aug.; f3d, 10th, and 
17lh Sept. 1833. 

Second Instance. — “ In having, at Moul- 
mcin, commented on my division order of 
the 21st Oct. 18.33, in a letter addressed 
to the deputy assist, adjutant general of the 
Tenasserim provinces, dated 1st Nov. 1833. 

Third Instance. — “ In having, insubor- 
dinately, at Moulmein, on the 2d Nov. 
1833, when at my quarters, by order, then 
and there, applied to me, the terms of 
* wulerhand work ’ to my conduct, in tlie 
execution of my duty. 

Fourth Instance. — “ In having, at 
Moulmein, in Dec. 1832 and May 183.3, 
highly disrespectfully, and purposely, ab- 
sented himself from two review dinners, 
to which 1 was invited by the officers of 
the 4151 regt., as inspecting officer. 

Fifth Instance. — “ In having, at Moul- 
mein, in letters to the address and date as 
follow', expressed himself in a general im. 
proper and disrespectful mode towards roe 
in the execution of my duty.” — (Here fol- 
low the dates and address of twelve letters). 

(Signed) “ E. K.Williabis, Colonel, 
and Lieut. Col. Com. H.M. 41st or 
Welch Regt.** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

First Instance of the charge. — That he, 
Lieut. Col. Purdon, is guilty of disobe- 
dience of orders as regards this instance of 
the charge. 

Second Instance. — That lie is not guilty. 

Third Instance. — That he is guilty of 
this instance of the charge. 

Fourth Instance. — That he is not guilty. 

Fiflli Instance. — That he is guilty of 
disrespectful conduct, as regards the letter 
specified in the sixth specification, of this 
instance of the ciiargc. 

The court acquits Lieut. Col. Purdon of 
all other charges exhibited against him. 

The -court having found him, Lieut. 
Col. Purdon, guiliy, to the extent above 
stated, doth j^Dtence him to be reprimjind- 
ed in such.i^Myillier as the officer; 
iliese prn to be 
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M fit; and further, special I 3 ' to be admo- 
nhiiied to be more circumspect in future in 
his conduct towards bis superior officers. 

The court cannot conclude its proceed- 
ings witfiout soliciting attention to the 
vexatious treatment on the part of the pro- 
secutor, which appears to liave weighed 
heavily on the accused party throughout ; 
to the spirit in which these accusations 
have originated, and to the accumulation 
of charges which have been brought for- 
ward, on the present occasion, in a muuiier 
which the court considers unwarrantable, 
and against n liich, if admitted into general 
practice, tlic military reputation of no offi- 
cer could reniciin safe. 

i\pproved and confirmed, 

(Signed) \V. C. Bkntinck, 
Commander* in- Chief 
The prisoner to be released from arrest 
and return to his dut}’. 


ENS. WILLIAMS. 

Head QuarUrSf Oolrtcatnund^ Aug. 18, 
1834. — At an European General Court 
Martial, lioldcn at Triclionopoly on the 
28tli May 1834, and continued by ad- 
journment, Kns, Wui. James Williams, 
doin^ duty with the 39th regt. N.I., was 
arraigned on the undermentioned charge : 

Charge, — “For scaiuKiloiis, infamous 
behaviour, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a genileman, in the following 
instances : 

First instance.— In having, nt Trichi- 
nopoly, on the 27th Dec. 18.33, fraudu- 
lently purchased on credit, for the sum of 
500 Ks., a horse, the property of Lieut. A. 
De Butts, of llie engineers, with intent to 
Te-sell the same I he, the said Ens.Wiliiam% 
well knowing that he had not any means 
•of paying the above sum within the stipu- 
lated period. 

Second instance.— “ In having, at the 
same place, on the 8 tli of March 1834, 
fraudulcmiy purchased on credit, for the 
aum of 230 Rs., agold watch, the property 
of Ens. E. H. Jmpe^', doing duty with 
the 18th regt. N.I., ivilh inten: to rc-seit 
the same i he, the said Ens. Williams, 
w'cll know'ing that he had not any means 
of paying the above mentioned sum within 
the stipulated period.'* 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following deeision : — 

Finding on both instances of the charge, 
—That the prisoner is guilty. 

Sentence.— -Thu court having found the 
prisoner guilty, as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the said Ens. Wm.Jas. Wil- 
liams, doing duty with the 39lh regt., to 
be discharged from the service. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) R. W. 0*Calla6han, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com. in Chief. 

Mr. Wm. James Williams is to bo 
struck off the strengUi of the army from 
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tbL dati*, and placed under tlie orders of 
tlie town-major of Fort St. George. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

jtuff. 19. W. Harrington, F..sq., sillah judec of 
Chittoor, to ofKciate as aiiilitional judge 01 pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for northern 
division. 

22. A. Freese, Esq., to act as judge .'ind criminal 
^d^e of fJotnbaconuin, during absence of Mr. 

W. F. Lockhart, Esq., to bo additional sub- 
collector .'and joint magistrate of C'anara, v. Mr. 
Freese, whose app. under date of 12tli Aug, is 
cancelled. 

29. W. A. Morehend, Esq., to act as sub- collec- 
tor and Joint magistrate in northern division of 
Arcot, during absence of Mr. llabington. 

Wm. Elliot, Esq., to be head-assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of Salem. 

Sej>t, 3. J. F. Thomas, Es(i., to act as additional 
government commissioner until further orders. 

.*}. H. V. Conolly, Esq., to art as a cashier of 
Government B.ank. until further orders, on his 
present allowances. 

W. A. Morehcad. Esq., to unicla*^c as suh-colleo- 
tor and joint magistrate of southern division of 
Arcot. 

12. O. E. Uusscll, Esq., to be president of lioard 
of revenue and of marine board. *• 

19. E. (*. I.. 0 VC-II, Es(i., to act as siib-coUcctor 
and joint magistrate of Cuddapuh. 

C. 1». Skelton, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
principal coUectirr and thagistrate of ('uddapah. 

E. Copleston, Esq., to be .'in assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

19. \V. B. ILawkins, Esq., and (!. 11. Woodgate, 
Esq., to do duty ns assistants under principal col- 
lector of northern divitiun of Arcot. 

A. Purvis, Esq., to do duty os .an assistant under 
principal collector of Nellore. 

2fi. John Bird, Esq., jmu, to act as head assis- 
tant to principal cullactor and magistrate of Tan- 
jorc. 

F. H. C'rozier, Esq., to be assistant to collector 
and magi.str,ite of V uiugapatam. 

T. Onslow, F.sep, to act as register to zillah 
court of Cuddapah. 

ApjMnntmenU by tfn; iiovernor-Cicnernt, 

J. II. (.'rawford, Esep, Bombay S., .and W. B. 
Ilabington, Esq., M.'idiHs .S., to be members of 
a committee for purpose of investigating and re- 
}>ottiiig upon system in force for levying export, 
import, and transit ilutics under the three jiresi- 
dencics. 

Sfipt. 29, I.Ieut. C. F. Le Hardy, 14th N.L, to be 
assistant to resident in Mysore and superintendent 
of Coorg. 

Furlrmghs, (itr;.— Sept. 3. S. Scott, Esq., to Ben- 
gal, for one year, on private atTairs. — 12. G. Bird, 
Esq., to sea, until 1st Dee. IKi’l, for hcaltlu— 29. 
T. L. Strange, F^sq., to Cape and N. 8. Wales, 
for eighteen months, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Rev. John McEvoy, si.a., admitted a 
chaplain on this establishment from 1st Oct. 


MILITARY APrOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. Gnttrge, Aug.\% lttt4 — 20tA N.L Lieut. 
J. W. Bayley to be capt., and Ens. J. A. Church 
to Ixi licut., V. Chauvel invalided ; date lAth Aug. 
1934. 

Aug. 22 . — The promotion in artillery, v. Capt. 
J. I). Dickinson deserted," in G.O. of 20th June 
J8.34, cancelled; and that pfHcer brou^t on 
strength of regt. of artillery from date on which he 
was blruck oifas deserted, viz,. 3lh May 1834. 

Cadet of Infantry Wm. St. George admitted on 
esub., and prom, to ensign. 
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Auk* — Awhit. Surg. JamcH Raton, m.d., to 

have mcdleal charge at residency oJ* Tanjore. 

2Ath N,I* Lieut, and llrev. Capt. C. Dennett to 
be qii. mast, and intcrp., v. Poiic returned to Eu- 
rope. 

Auk* 2.9.— N*I. Lieut. E. Roberts to be qu. 
mast, and interp., v. HalU— Lieut. R. Hall to te 
udj., Y. Roberts. 

Sept* 2*—iet Hat* Artlllerp* 2d> Lieut. G. P. Ea- 
ton to be qu. mast, and intcip., v. Ditmas re- 
signed. 

3i[Uh N.I* Lieut. E. Hughes to be qu. mast, and 
interpreter. 

Mr. James Glen admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surg., and dircctcnl to do <loty under surgeon in 
charge of general hospital at presidency. 

Sept.U.—Rth N.I. Ens. T. W. Steele, from irith 
N.I., to be lieut., to complete estab.: date 5th 
Se|it. l(Ci4. 

N.I. (^apt. M.W. Poole to be major. Lieut, 
.iohn Ihiyiie to l)e capt., and Ens. (i. Harvey to 
be lieut., v. Wiggins dec.; date 31st Aug. laiL 
Sept. 12.— .Id L.C* Lieut. G. B. Arbuthnot to be 
capt., .and Lieut. A. B. Jones to take rank from 
aist May in sue. to Limond prom. — Comet 
A. J. Kelso to be lieut., v. Gregory dec. ; date of 
coin. lUh Nov. lliJi'). 

lOfA N.I. Ens. F. Hendersfin to lx* lieut., v* 
llotfman dec.; dale of com. 7th Jan. 1H.14. 

2l}th N.I. Lieut. John Milncs, to be cant., and 
Ens. Alex. Wood to lie lieut., v. lirodie dec.; 
date of coins. Kith April 

N.I Eus. I). JoliMstuno (the late) to be 
lieut., V. Thomas dec. — Eiis. Arthur Worsley to 
be lieut., v. Johnstone killed in action ; date of 
com. 3d April 1(134. 

Capt. II. .Millingen, 6th N.T., at his own re- 
quest, traii.sferred to invalid estab. 

Maj. Charles Newman, 2d N.V.U., struck off re- 
turns of army as retired. 

(hidet of Engineers J. G. Johnston admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 2d-lleut. 

Sept. Ki.— rd/i N.I. Lieut. J. Wright to be adj., 
V. Mackensie prom. — Lieut. J. Thomson to be qu. 
mast, and interpreter. 

(ith N.I, Lieut. Michael Joseph to be capt., and 
Ens. James Forsyth to be lieut., v. Milliugcn iii- 
v.alidcd ; date of com.s. 12th Sept. lit'U. 

Sept. 10. — The services of A.ssist. Surg. G. Hop- 
kins. M.n., .It his own reqin^st, placed at disposal 
of l!oiTi.-in-cliief. 

C'adet of Infantry .\lex. Doria admitted on cs- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. 

Capt. F. Mincliln, commanding W'ynaad Ran- 
gers, to lie placed at disposal of Coni.-in-chief 
from 1st Nov. KCH. for regiment'd duty; the 
“ Wynuad Rangers” ceasing to be a separate 
corps. 

Srpt. 2.3.— Major W. .Strahan, deputy qu. mast 
gen. of army, to act as qu. iiiasi. gen., during ab- 
.senceof Lieut ('ol. Hanson, on sick cert., with a 
scat at military board. — I'apt. W. .1. Butterworth, 
.'ks-sist qu. mast, gcti of army, to act as deputy qu. 
mast geii., v. Strahan. — Lieut. 1). H. t.’oiisidine, 
deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of .army, to act .is 
assist qu. mast, gen., v. Butterworth. — Lieut 
Wm. Gordon, (»th N.I., to act .is deputy assist, 
riu. mast. geii. of army, v. (.kuisidine. 

:W L.I. Ens. Win. Brown to be lieut., v. Jones 
dei% ; date of com. 12lli Sept. UKJ4. 

N.I. F.ns. D. T. 'riioinson to be lieut, v. 
Tollemache dec. ; date of com. Ultli Sept. 1 h;14. 

Sejtt. 3d.— 32d N.I. Ens. H. Wilson to lx» 
lieut., v. Taylor dec.; date of com. lilth Sept 
1»34. ' 

AssistSurg. Robert Baikie, m.d., to be surgeon, 

V. Paterson dec. ; date of cum. ].*Uh .Sept. 1334. 

The services of Capt R. Budd, 32d N.I., placed 
at disposal of supreme government fur speiial 
duty under orders of commissioner in Tenasserim 
provinces. 

Off. 3. — Cadet of Cavalry Alex. Strange ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to curnet.— Cadet of 
infantry W. M. Julinstoii admitted on ditto. 

Adj, Cenerare Auk. 16t 1334* — Sing, R. 

Wight, M.D., removed from 7tb L.C. to .ISd N.I., 
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and Surg. .1. T. Conran, from latter to former 
conis — Assist. Surg. Hugh Cheape removed ftom 
49th N.I. to A troop horse artillery, v. Andrews ; 
and Assist. Surg. J. C. Campbell posted to 49th 
N.I., V. Cheape. 

Aug* 18 — Assist. Surg. W. Mackintosh, being 
reported qualified for treatment of acute cases m 
disease, posted to do duty with H.M. 33d regt. 

Aug* 20.— Capt. Thos. A. C.'hauvel, inv. estab.. 
posted to .3d Nat. Vet. Bat. at Arnee. 

Assist. Surg. J. E. Porteous posted to 2d bat. 
artillery at Trinchinopoly. 

Aug. 22. — Assist. Surg. G. J. .Jackson to do duty 
with H.M. 54th regt. at Tiichinopoly. 

Ens. II. C. Taylor removed fiom I.3th, to do 
duty with 17th N.I., until further orders. 

Aug. 25 — Surg. W. Mortimer, m.i>., to afford 
medical aid to head-quarters and staff of centre 
division of army. 

Eng.Wm. St. George, recently admitted on es- 
tab., to do duty withOih N.I. 

Aug.2S — Lieut. W.E. Lockhart, 4.5th N.I., to 
take charge of details of volu liters for 15th and 
23<1 regls. under orders to proceed to Penang and 
Malacca. 

Sept. 10. — Ens. E. T. f’ox removed from 13th to 
5th N.I., as senior ensign, and directed to join. 

Sept. 11 — Surg. L. G. Ford renioveil from 35th 
to 12th N.I., and Surg. Thos. Williams from latter 
to funner corps. 

Sept. 13 tn 1!).— Ens. F. Templer removed from 
4th todu duty with 13th N.I. 

Capt. H. Milliugen, invalid estab., posted to 
1st Nat. Vet. Battalion. 

Ens. Gifford Gl.i^:cott removed from 4Ath to 4uth 
N.I. us second ensign. 

Assist. .Surg. James Hanilyii posted to 51st regt.i 
and directed to join. 

S -pf. 20 to .30.— Ens. .Ah X. Doria, recently ail- 
mitted on estab., to do duty with 4th N.I. 

Ens. John .Stewart removed from 4th to 49lh 
N. 1. .is second ensign. 

Assist Surgs. J. Dorward and T. T. Smith di- 
recteil to proceed to Secunderabad. 

Off. 1. — Assist. Surg, J. C. Fuller posted to 8th 
N.I., v. Wright proceeded to Europe. 


Ret ur/mi tfidutf/, from blHrtqte. — Aug. J!). Lieut. 
Adam Cuppugc, 27th N.I. — 22. Lieut. D. W. Bal- 
four, 4n|h N.I. — Sept. 5. Capt. H. F. Baker, Ku- 
rop. Ilegt. — 9. Lieut. J. S. Lang, 4«th N.I. — 12. 
Lieut. 11. C. Gosling, 7th N.I. — Lieut. Richard 
Lambert, 10th N.I. — 19. Capt. H. CouiTigh.im, 
4ih L.C, — I’apt. W.N. P.1C0, 52d N.I. — Lieut. H. 
Pace, ;i0th N.I.— Ens. J. J. Redmond, 7th N.L— 
30. Ist-Lieut. John Patrickson, artilleiy. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To P^Htopr. — Aug. 19. Lieut. Col. T. T. Paske, 
.irtillery, fi>r liealth.— Sept. 2. Lieut. J. H. Tay- 
lor, .320 N.L, fi>r lurilth (to embark from western 
coast). — 2d-Lieut. 1 1- 'fyler, artillery, fiir one 
year.— .5. Assist. Sing. Chas. Kevin, for health. — 
9. Lieut. J. W. Rickard.s, 2Lst .N.L, fur health.— 
Lieut. (J. C. Roihfi.rt, 41st N.L, fur health — 
Assist. Surg. B.W'. Wright, for health. — 12. Assist. 
Surg. J. Conwell, lor health. — Lieut. Chns. 
Rowlandson, 4i)tli N.L, for health. — IJL .Assist. 
Surg. J. P. tiraiit. — 20. I/ieui. I.. Macqueen, 3d 
L.C., for hcilth,— Ens. G.S. Maidall, doiiigduty 
with .5th N.L, for health. 

7’« Calvutta — Sept. 23. Capt. fl. Conlngh.im, 
4th I..(\, till 31st Jan. Ht35, on private afiairs.— 
Oct. .3. Ens. il. W. Blake, 40th N.L, till 25lh 
klarch lli:i.5, on ditto. 

To Sept. 10. Lieut. Geo. Leacock, 

51st N.I., for six mouths, on private aff lirs. 

To Cepf on. —Sept. 5. Ens. S. fiomperta, 0th N.I., 
from I7tli Sept. 1334 to 31st Jan. 13.35, on private 
affairs. 

To Van Diemen'/i J.f//irf.— Sept. 2. Lieut. Col.. 
J. HtUisoii, qu. mast. gen. of army, for two years, 
for licaHh*— 23. Lieut. A. U. Jones, 3d L.C., for 
one year, on private affaiis. 

To .V.yi.— Sept. 19. Lieut. B W. Cumherlegc, 
7ih 1..C. i^dlso to Cape), until 12lh May RUG. tor 
health. 

I'D 
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SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU, 

Avo. 19. Triumph, Green, from Bombay.— 20. 
hard William Dentinck, Hutchissnn, from Lon- 
don and Madeira ; Marquis Camdeti, Larkins, 
from London: and HamilUm, Johnson, from 
Cape, Mauritius, and Ceylon. — 2\. Alexander, 
Sanderson, from Cape. — 25. Johth Me Julian, Me 
Donald, from Calcutta. — 2H. Hashwj/, llarfleld. 
from London. — ^29. Star, Grilling, from Philatlcl- 
phiaand Madeira.— 30. Eanwnt, Seager, from Cal- 
cutta.>-.31. Afrienine, Dull*, from Isle of France. 
Sept. 1. Mermaid, Johnson, from Bombay.— .3. 
VaUeufield, SwinUni. from Trincomalee.— 4. H.M. 
Ships Hi/arinth and Carncoa, from a rriiize. — .'i. 
dip ofEdinburi^h, Baker, from Sydney — 7* Urox- 
borneburt/. Chapman, fntm London. — 12. London, 
I’ickering, from London; and .l/ricft, Skel- 
ton, from London and Ceylon.— 13. Juluntn, Tar- 
butt, Orontes, Currie, and Coi'oniundel, Boyes, 
all from London — 15. Forbes, steamer. Forth, 
from Calcutta ; and H.M. S. il/e/tdZ/e (bearing flag 
of Sir J. Gore), from Mauritius. — 21. Drtmsrttn, 
Mackenzie, from Calcutta. — 2(i. Vesper, Ativood, 
from ^Inuritius: and Figj'uecu, from 

l*oiitlicl>crry. — 27- HotnU WiUium. Ireland, from 
I'oringa. — 2il. I^ouarh, Lemon, from C.ilenttji.— 
:iO. PenclojMf, Hutchinson, from (’aleutta OiT. 

I. Duke of Ihteeleui.h, Henning, fioin I.oiuion. 
— 2. Mtieqneen, Thumps. ;n, from London; and 
James Vttttison, Mkiditton, from Swan River — 
.3. Ijouisa, Towle, from Coriiiga; and GVoi4r'*jf 
steamer. Warden, from Cnkntt.i. — 4. Comivull, 
Bell, from l.ondon.— a. FJphiustone, Domett, from 

J. nndon; Coldsfreani, Burt, from dit'o; and Ot- 
tiiilla, Fctrie, from Liverpool.- d. Ji-bernia, Gil- 
lies, from laintlon and Cape; and Andrumache, 
Andrews, from Bengal. 

Departures, 

Atm. 19. Mandarin, M ‘Donald, for Caleutta. — 
29. Triumph, Green, for ('alcutta. — 24. Lord 
William lientinrk, Iluti-hinson, for Emiore.— 2.>. 
John McLellan, McDonald, for Greonoek. — 2<». 
Rat/al tVilliiiifi, Ireland, for f’oringa. — Skpt. 1. 
A/ricaitie, UufT, ami Hnshmy, llarlield, both for 
Calcutta. — 4. Murquis (yinidrn, Larkins, and Star, 
Griffin, iKilh for Calcutta. — 7. Iltnmlton, Johnson, 
for Penang, Malacca, «!te. — in. Prineasi Vietorot, 
Blssett, for Hobart Town.*- 13. II.M.S. Hi/artnth, 
on a cruize. — 14. Lnndon, Ri. kciing, f<»r Knnore ; 
and Mermaid, Johnson, for Penang, <Scc. — H>. 
Forbes, steamer, for (.'eylon and Red Sea — 1/. 
Jiroxbornehury, ('liapman, and Juliana, T’arbutt, 
both for Calcutta.— 13. Oeoute.i, Currie, for Cf-il- 
cutta. — 2n. dfeiea, Skedton, and Coromandel , 
Boye:4, tzith for Calcutta. — 24. E imont, Scager, 
for Calcutta. — 2li. Awazone, Frkin, f<jr IJordeaux. 
— 27. I’esper, Atwood, for Eiinore.— :)•». II.M.S. 
Curaenn, on a truize.- O ct. 1. Dronyan, Mac- 
kenzie, for Malabar Coast and Uomlj jy ; and 
Woodlark, Tozer, for Srtigapore.— 2. Vulieotield, 
Swinton, for London. — .3. C/7// t,f Kilinhurgh, 
Baker, for Mauritius and Australia. — 1. 1,onoe.h 
Driscoll, for Sydney. — /• Hoyul Wil imm, Ireland, 
for London. 

Freight to London (Oct. 7).— l)<wl weight, £3. 
per ton; measu/eineiit goods, £i. perdu. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS* 

July 11. .At Secunderabad, the l.ady of Capt. 
Fred. Welland, 2.3d or VV.I..I.. of a son. 

2tl. At liaiig.ilore, the Ir.dy of Major Taylor, 
H.M. 13t.h L. Drags., of a son. 

Aupr. i. At Uelgauiii, the lady of Lieut. J. D. 
Ilallctt, adj. 3d rent. N.!., of a daughter. 

9. At Secunderabad, the lady of 5iujur H. Wal- 
ter, of a ilaughter, still-born. 

12. At Kulladghee, the lady of Henry Allen Har- 
rison, Es(|., of a daughter. 

14- At v'liic.icolc, t!ie lailyof Capt. W. P. Mac- 
donald, 41st N.I., of a daughter. 

17. .At .Madras, the lady of II. Chamier, Esq., of 
a son. 

18. At Bang'ilore, the lady of Capt. Edw. Arm- 
strong, D.A.C. General, of a son. 

At Bellary, tlic lady of A. P. Onslow, Esq., 
C«S., of a daughter. 


2U. At the Frm:h Rocks, the lady of Lieut. 
G. Nott, 19th N.I., of a daughter. 

21. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Col. George 
Cadell, of a daughter. 

22. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Col. Kenny, 
Olh N.I., of a daughter, still-lmrn. 

27. At Madras, Mrs. Hugh Ross, of a son. 

28. At Bangalore, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
Warrand, 7th L.C., of a son. 

29. At Momlnabad, the lady of Cant. George 
Kcir, of Il.H. the Nizam’s cavalry, of a son. 

39. At Madras, the wife of Mr. H. E. Buylc, of 
a daughter. 

31. At Courtallum, the lady of Capt. Scott, 1st 
regt., of a son. 

S pt. 1. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. George 
Briggs, horse artillery, of a daughter. 

3. At Ootacanmnd, the lady of E. B. Thomas, 
Esq.*, C.S., of a di'.ughter. 

4. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Fred. Gray, 
Esq.. 35th N.I., of a daughter. 

.*». 'IMic laily of the Rev. John Reid, missionary 
nt Rellary, or a son. 

— At < hicacole, the lady of Major Henry Ser- 
gent, 41st W.L.I., ot’ a daughter, still-born. 

«. At Chingleput, the lady of J. Horsley, Esq., 
of <t stilt, 

!». At Kainptee, the lady of Assist. Surg. W. 
Butler, of a son. 

11. At Madras, the lady of R. F. Lewis, Esq., 
of a (laughter. 

— At Wallr.ir, tl;.; lady of G. A. Harris, Esq., 
civil service, of a d:iughter. 

12. At Hunyhur, toe l.idy of Major W. P. 
Cxmniuglia'n, 24th N.I., of adaughter. 

15. At Trichiimpuly , Bie lady of Major Suiidys, 
Gth regt. J. of a daughter, still-liorn. 

I*i. At Uellary, the lady of James Colqnhoun, 
Esq. M.])., 1st L.(*., of a (ianghrer. 

— At Coimbatore, the lady of Capt. 1*. Thom- 
son, 39th N I., of a son. 

22. At Berham))ore, near Ganjam, the lady of 
Lieut- Col. .S. I. Hodgson, of a son. 

24. At .St. Thomas* Mount, the lady of Capt. 
Gtdls of the artillery, of a son. 

25. .\t Royapoorajn, the lady of Lieut. A. J. 
Ormsby, of a daughter. 


MAItUIA(;K.S. 

July .5, At Ellichpoor, Mr. Benjamin .Xnthony 
to Miss Isabella Fi>m oca. 

Any. 14. At Ciuldalorc, Capt. R. B. Preston, 
1 71 h regt. N.f., to Mary Louisa, sixth surviving 
daughter of the late L. 11. Stirling, Esq., of 
Madras. 

21. At Madra.e, Lieut. Col. Henry Walpole, to 
Miss .‘'initfi, eldest daughter of Major F. Smith, 
of the Madras .army. 

Sept. (i. At Vellme, F.ns. E. T. Cox, of the .5th 
rc'gt. N.I., to Simlua (iordon Hands, daughter of 
the Rev. J. llund.s. 

9. At Madras, Mr. J. C. Flannagan to Miss Jane 
A. Morgan. 

1,5. At Trichinomdy, C'apt. John Napleton 
Beaver, (Jth regt. N.I.. to Emma, ekle.st daugh- 
ter of tJapt. .Malton, 44th regt. N.I. 

17. .At Madras, the Rev. (Rxirge J. (,'ubitt, 
ni.a., chaplain on this establi.shnient, to Emily, 
second daughter of Lieut, t-’ol. Gerrard, chief 
engineer. 

22. At Tunjorc, Lieut. W. OmsIow, 44th 
regt. M.N.I., to Ann Morinrty, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Peter Douglas, Royal Navy. 

29. At Vellore, S. lligg1ii.*on, Es(|., surgeon 9th 
regt. N.I., to Miss Mary Anne .Sheppard, niece of 
the late Lieut. Col. 11. Downes, of the Madras 
army. 


DKATilS. 

July 5. At BernniTipore, near Ganjam, /Vnna 
Maria, wife of Mr. James U’Lavalc. 

11. At Vizagapatam, Mr. J. II. Raynard. 

Ai/y. 5. At Madras, Eiis. S. II. Johnson, of 
H.M. 83d regt. of Foot. 

8. At sea, on the p.-^ssage from England, Anna 
Maria, wife of Capt. W. N. Pace, 52d N.I., 
aged 3.‘J. 

21. At Madras, Mrs. T. P. Waller. 

31. At the British rt^xidency Veiwall, Major 
Henry Wiggins, of the fegt. N.i. 

Sept. 1. At Ootacamund, Capt. James Lawless, 
of H.M. .54th regt. 

.3. At Wnlinjahbad, Lieut. Col. H. Degraves, 
of the Carnatic European Veteran Battalion. 
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12. At Vizianagrum, Lieut. A. B. Jones, of the 
3(1 regt. L.I. 

13. At ('annanorc, Sutg. A. Paterson, of the 
medical establishment. 

— At Vellore, Mrs. (icorgc Gibson, aged .'iO. 

IJ). At Trichin(»iioly, Lieut. C. W. Tolleinachc, 

of tbe'Jbth regt. N.I. 

— At Caniiaiiorc, Lieut. J. H. Taylor, of the 
:i2d regt. N.I. 

20. At Masulipatam, Mary Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. William Uoyes, H.M. 
7(jth Foot, aged 2(i. 

21. AtRyacottab. Capt. W. I*. Durton, of the 
2(1 Native Veteran llattaiion. 

24. At Perambore, aged 7», John Shainicr, Ksq., 
an Armenian inerrhuut. 

Jjfitrlff. At Faloceo, in Cannaiiyrc, Mr. Miguel 
Morcira, aged 77. 


iSombai). 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

kxc'iiaxgk:. — ahvances to officers at 

ST. HELENA. 

Jiomhay Castir^ June' 17, 1831. — In 
])ubiistiiiig the following extract IVoin a 
letter from the lion, the Court of Direc- 
tors, dated the t?3d Oct. 1H33, the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare, that the G.O. dated the Till 
Ajnil is rescinded. 

Par. 10. ** Ail officer receiving pay at 
St. Helena, receives it, as in Kuiope, in 
sterling, and is entitled lo the henefit of 
the exchange at which the pay is converted 
into the currency of India. 

11. “ 15ut an officer, or any other per- 
.soii receiving an advance at St. Helena, re- 
payable in India, should make the rc- 
puynicnt at the actual rate of exchange, 
computed in reference to the intrinsic va- 
lue of the coin, and including interest for 
the period during which the advance has 
remained unpaid.” 

EXCHANGE. UKFAYMENT OF ADVANCES TO 

ms ,>IA.»]iSTY’s FORCES IN INDl.V. 

liomfifu/ CasllCf Julj i^l, 18:11. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following copy 
of a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors to the address of the Supreme 
Government, in the territorial finance de- 
partment. dated the ‘J9tli Jan. 1834, be 
published in general orders ; — 

1. “ We have to acquaint you that the 
rate of exchange for bills to be drawn in 
the official year 1831-35, in repayment of 
advances to his M.ijesty’s service in tlio 
East- Indies, has bteii fixed, with the con- 
currence of tlie lords eommissioiicrs of his 
Majesty's Treasury, at Is. ll][d. the sicca 
rupee.** 

LIGHT CAVALRV. 

Bombay Castle, JvJy 21, 1834. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to announce, that the following 
are in future to be considered the esta- 
blished numbers of jemedars, trumpeters, 


and farriers, to be borne on the strength 
of each regiment of light cavalry under 
this presidency, viz . — 6 Jemedars, 1 trum- 
pet-major, 0* tiTimpctcrs, 1 farrier-major, 
6 farriers. 

The present establishment will he re- 
duced to the above numbers under instruc- 
tions which have already been communi- 
cated through the office of the iidjutanU 
general of tiie army. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMO'l lONS, /%c. 

liumhnif Cnstlpf 2, 1U34. — 1«# or Gr. N.I. 

Elis. John Uurnett to be liuut., v. (.'ampbell placed 
on pension list ; dateoi* r.'ink Kith Aug. 1«34. 

.Senior Unposted Ens. R. R. Moore, to take 
rank from Ifiih Aug. 1»:34, and posted to 1st Gr. 
N.I., V. Rurnett prom. 

The following tL'inporary arrangements con^ 
finned: — Lieut. J. Ramsay to act as assist, (iii* 
m.*Lst. gen. of southern division of army, on (le 
parture of Maj. U. F'. Hart. — Liciit. Hurrowes* 
Mth N.I. to net ns cantonment :uij. at Relganm' 
during period Lieui. Ramsay may continue other" 
wise emplo'-ed, and also as .'ird-. assist, com. gou* 
at Ilelgainn until arrival of Lieut. Hartley. — Lieut* 
C. a. Callmid, 14lh N.I.., to art as qu. mast. t'J 
that regt., during period of Lieut. Uurrowo* 
temporary employment on general staft*. — Lieut* 
F. Williams to act as (|U. mast., and Ens. R. P* 
Hogg as inlerp. 2d Gr. N.I., (luring absence of 
Lieut. Hart. — Lieut. T. Edmuiuls, .‘id N.I., to act 
as qu. m.i.st. to that regt., during absence of Eiis. 
IL'cselwood. 

Capt. E. Willoughby, assist, qu. mast. gen., to 
act a.s deputy qu. mast. gen. of army, during ab- 
sence of Maj. C. F. Hart. 

.q.— Assist. Surg. Leggett to act as vacci- 
nator of Poona division, during absence of Assist* 
Surg. White on si(‘k leave. 

Sfipe. \.I. Lieut. R. J. Crozicr to lie 

qn. m.ast. and interp. in llindoostanee language, 
V. Holmes dec. : date of app. JUh Aug. liliL 

As.sist. Surg. J. Hon, acting deputy me- 

dical store-keeper and stafl-siirgcon, Poona, c'on- 
firmed in that situation v. Carstairs ])roceeded to 
Europe. 

Surg. J. O. Walker to conduct duties of garri- 
son surgeon of IJoinbay, during absence of Surg. 
It. Pinkey, on leave to Deccan. 

2d L.C. T.iciit. A. ITniuh.art to bo capt., v. II- 
lingw'orth prom.; date of rank 2d Nov. 1H:J2. — 
tkirnot C. F. Jackson to be lieut., v. Uriiuhart 
prom., ditto. 

!ir/i X.I. Ens. J. Ramsay to be lieut., v. Smith 
resigned ; date 27th Aug. 18:14. 

Senior Unposted Ens. Uharles Ilalkett to take 
rank from 27(b Aug. 13:14, and to be posted to 9th 
N.I., V. Ramsay prom. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Xoilffhonw Sept. .'5. Maj. J. Morison, 

2d Madias N.L, for health. 

To Capr of Gottd Hopr. — Sept. 2. Major C. F. 
Hart, dejnity qu. uia.st. gen. of army, for twelve 
months, for health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Sept. (I Lieut. A. .S. Williams to act as a&sistant 
to .superintendent of Indian Navy, during absence 
to sea of Lieut. W'hitelock. 

.Slept. 3.— Lieut. Jameson to officiate .is assist, 
military auditor general in Indian Navy, during 
absence to sea of Cuiuinaudcr Houghton. 


SHIPPING. 

Arnvals. 

Auo. 19. Discovery, Simmons, from Judda.^ 
27. Hector, Cowley, from Liverpool. — Sept, 1. 
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^ingapovt^ 

6lIII»PTNG. 


Bbimiif Halit Hafdhiff. from lavcrpool.— ^ Rm- 
MM* Langlais, from Mauritius. — 7« Elorot BUiir* 
flrom Glasgow.— 8. Jeasie, Troup, from Sydney. 
—10, Ctu-rof Gale, from Boston (with cargo of ice). 
Departuret* 

Alio. IG. Paltnirti, Loader, for Calcutta. — £8. 
Huddsr^fifidt Noakes, for Liverpool. — Sbpt. 5. 
laabeltut Brown, for China. — 1>. John Stamp, 
Young, for London.— 9. Oriental, Piganeau, for 
Malabar Coast.— l(i. Balfour, Bee, for Liverpool. 

Freight (Sept. l:).} —to London £3, per ton ; to 
Liveri)ool, .£3. 5s. per do. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGfiS, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June .00. .\t Dapoolee, the lady of Alex. Dun- 
can, Esu|., surgeon 11th !M.I., of adaiighti*r. 

Auif, 27* At AhmedalKul, the lady of Edward 
Grant, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

Sept. HI. At Buinb.iy, Mrs. F. Hutchinson, of a 
daughter. 


MAHHIAGE. 

Sept. 6. At Poona, I.orenzo Moore, Es<i., 5th 
r^r. Madras L.C.. to Eliz:rbeth, second daughter 
of J. Rodington, Esf}., of Kenilworth Chase, War- 
wickshire. 


DEATHS. 

J. At Bombay, on board II.M.S. 
eienne, in which he was a midshipman, Frcilerick 
William, eldest son of John Kennwly, Esq., of 
Cultra, in the county of Down, Ireland. 

Said, l(i. James Motley, Esq., after a very pro- 
tracteii state of ilhhealth* 

Lately. Of inveterate ulcer, Bhew How Pur- 
sharam Bewulkur. the accredited olliccr of His 
Highness the Angria of Colaba, .age<l 42. The 
widow of this individual, in oppositioti to the 
wishes of her friends, performeil the rite of sut- 
tee at ilew Dunda. 


Airlrato.— July 19. P rle, from Batavia.— 2,% 
Copemieue, from Madras, Arc. — 26. Glpeey, and 
Clyde, both from Bombay ; He’en, from Madras. 
— Catfierine Cornelia, and Patriot, both from 
Batavia. — Aug. 1. Khan, from Calcutta; 

Beatrice, from Batavia. — 2. Berwickehire, and 
FUtrl of Clare, both fnnn Bombay ; Favorite, from 
Hamburgh and Batavia.— .'). FMward Barnett, 
from Cevlou.— 6. ffcator, from Calcutta.— 7. J*e- 
gftttue, from Sydney.— 41. Clive, Hawkins, from 
Manilla. — 12. General Gaecoiyne, from Calcutta; 
Jane Brown, from Batavia. — 1.5. Sltephenteee, 
from Sumatra and Penang ; Jueten, from (Cal- 
cutta. — 16. Oriiutn,, from Batavia. — 17. Virffinia, 
from Calcutta. — 111. Kirkinan Fimtluy, from Bom- 
bay.— 1!). WiUiaM Salthouee, from l*enang.— 26. 
Australia, from Penang; llythe, from London 
ami Pen.'ing — 'iW. Mora, from Batavia.— 24. Car- 
ron, from Bombay. — 25. Resource, from Madras. 
— 26. Planter, from Batavia; Coroaster, from 
Rliio. — 26. Sytnmctry, from Liveri>ool. — 29. Arno, 
from l*edir Coast; Laurel, from Batavia.— :i6. 
Governor Findlay, from Batavia. — 111. Fortune, 
from Malacca. — Sept. 1. Henry Mtobank, from Pe- 
nang; Mercury, from Batavia. — 3. CVima^ir, from 
Bombay. — 4. Hannah, from Bombay: II.M.S. 
Harrier, from a cruize.— 5. Barrosn, from Cal- 
cutta. 

DfijMtrturrs --July 17. Caledonia, for (^hina.— 
96. Clyde, for ditto. - -Aug. 1. Perle. and Syed Khan, 
both for China. — 2. II.M.S. Imoycne, a.m\ Earl of 
Clare, both ft>T ditto. — 4. Btrwickshire, for ditto. 
— 16, For, for ditto. — 11. Clive, for Malacca ; C'o- 
pernicus, for Coloutbo. — 15. Petfnsus, for (.'alcutta. 
—16. Standard, for Ctiina. — 17. General Gnscoi/f ne, 
for ditto. — 26. Aiutfen, for ditto. — 23. Hythc, for 
ditto.— 25.* Austi'aliu, for ditto ; Shephndese, 
for llhio. — 26. Carron, for China ; HeJen, for Ba- 
tavia and V.l). l.aiiti.— 36. Zonmstcr, for Borneo. 
.31. Arno, f»>r Ciuna. — Sept. 4. Governor Findlay, 
and Symmetry, belli for ditto. — 7* Bar rasa, for 
ditto. 

Freight to Lon^n (Sept. 4)— Tin, £1. lOs. per 
SOewt.; Sugar, £4 . ]hjt ditto; Coffee, £n. IDs. per 
IBcwt.; Sticlac and Pepper, £6, per 16 cwt. ; 
measurement goods, £4. 4s. to £7* per ton ; trea- 
sure, 1 per cent. 


(iTcslon. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival.— ‘Monarch, from Liverpool. 


DEATHS. 

July\2. A. D. Saram, Esq., the recently ap- 
l^nted judge of the district court of Colombo, 

Aug. 14. At Colombo, after a protracted illness, 
Capt. Budden, of H.M. 97th regU 


^rtbrrlanlis finbla. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Batetda.— Sept. 3. Elizabeth, from 
Liverpool; RoieZey, from Glasgow.— 19. Malcolm, 
from Liveniool.— 20. Napoleon, from Singapore ; 
Jane and Henry, from Sydn^.— 22. Cape Briton, 
from Liverpool ; Samurang, from Manilla. 

Departures from Samarang.— Sept. 13, Odcutta, 
and Madras, both for China.— 17* Numa, and 
Jean, both for China. 


Dtalarca. 


DEATHS. 

Aug.H). Capt, William Augustus May, of the 
ship Copernicus, of London. 

15. Mr. James II. Wilwn, commander of the 
bark Orissa, 


(SH^ina. 

SlllPFINO. 

ifrrtvalff. — Ii.M..S. Andromache, from Ports- 
mouth and Cape (with Lord Napier and suite).— 
Stakesby, from Singapore. 


2^outb miaue. 

SUlFriNG. 

Arrivals at Sydney. — Aug. 11. Lucretia, and 
Lyra, both from London. — 13. Richmond, from 
Hobart Town. — 16. Surrey, from London ; Lady 
of the Lake, from China; Lord Amherst, from 
China and Hobart Town ; William Loeksrby, from 
London.— Arab, from London and Hobart Town ; 
Clyde, from Liverpool and ditto; Rose, from Li- 
verpool. 

Departures— July Bardaater, forNewZea* 
land; Caroline, for the fishery.— Aug. 1. Tamar, 
for Launcestfin ; Augustus Ceeaar, for Malacca.— 
8. Harlequin, for Hobart«Town. 


Van ft-aitb. 


BIRTH. 


SHIPPING. 


Juty 11. The lady of W* T« Lepvt, Esq., of a Arrivals at Hobart Town.— July 9. Mary and 
daughter. JBliaabeth, from Cloudy Bay,— 13. Mary, from 
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I^ondon.— Aug. DurJc&ifieM, from Sydney ; Vestal 
from Liverpool ; JSdwardt from Loudon. 


Mauritius. 

SHlPriMG. 

iIrWvft/#.— Sept. 13. Nereide, from Nantes. — I.*!. 
Helen Mar, from Cape. — 20. Samuel Rrotvne, 
from Llverpfxd. — ^22. Sihella, fn)ni Bristol ; Fmw- 
cw, from (Quebec.— 24. Mary and Jane, from Al- 

C Uay.,— 20. Exporter, fioin Calcutta. — JIO. Fittd~ 
r, from Bordeaux; Pure, from Cape; Ijody 
Norma nbf/, fr(»m Calcutta. — Oct. 1. Frank, from 
luverpool. — 2. Miranda, from lllo dc Janeiro. — 3. 
Venyard Park, from London; WeMae, from Pe< 
nang; Fore* from Calcutta.>-0. Manvhester, frtnn 
London. — 7- ilfar//, from Marseilles; JiunvepanCas- 
tle, fniin Calcutta: Mars, from Singapore. — it. 
Bristol, from N.S. Wales.— !). lirnelan, from Lon- 
don.— 11. Fairy Queen, Douthwaite, from Lon- 
don. — 12. Clnrinda, from riondon. — 14. Janet, 
from Calcutta. — 22. Solway, from London ; Fairy 

Queen, Snipe, from Liverpool a'l. Gloeester, 

ftoniMarseilUn) ; Chili, from Launceston.— 2a..di*ab, 
from LondiHi. 

De/tnrtures. — Sept. 1 7. Rayle, for Sydney.— 2.3. 
Isabella, for ditto. — Oct. 3. Helen Mar, for Sitif^a- 
uore. — ll. Sonereiyn, for .Sydney. — 13. Condor, tor 
Batavia. — 14. Fairy ^//m.vi,l)oiithwaite, fort'eylon. 
Freight to London (Oct. 25)— dC2.17.v.(jd. per ton. 


tiTapf cf 

AI'POINTMKNTS. 

The Ilev. P. E. Faure to act as minister of Wyn- 
berg, and Dr. Okes to be provisional chaplain of 
ditto, until pleasure of his Majesty shall be known. 

.SHIPPING. 

Arrivals.’^Oct. 10. Margaret, from London.— 


]2> Abel Tasnutn, tram Anutdrdam.— 14. JEHea** 
beth, from Liverpool. — 16. John Craig, Gletuilvon, 
and Sandwich, all from London: Venus, from 
Gottenburgh.— 17. Esther, from Marseillea.— 18. 
Britannia, from London. — 23. Catherine, from 
Hamburgh.— 30. Matilda, from liahia.— Nov. 3. 

11. M.S. Rose, from Portsmouth; Margaret, from 
Algoa Day.— 4. Test, from Port Elizabeth. — Wel^ 
lington, from London. — Catherine, from London. 

12. Duke of Argylc, anti Rgham, both from I.on- 
don.— 12. Larkins, from London.— 1!). Yiarblinfe- 
ton, from Bio de Janeiro. — 25. Buckinghamshire, 
and Swiftsure, both from London; Asie, from 
C herbourg. 

Departures. — Oct. 12. Fortitude, for Algoa Bay. 
16. Margftret, for .Sydney. — 1{>. Matchless, for 
Crozets; John Craig, for N..S. Wales. — 21. Sand- 
wich, for Bourbon; Maria, for N.S. Wales; 

for Swan Itivet. — 24. Henda and Cervantes, 
both for Mauritius. — 26. Abel Tasman, for Bata- 
via; Elizabeth, for Algr>a Bay. — Nov. 11. Venus, 
for BaLivia. — 13. Britannia, for Mauritius.— 14. 
H. M. S. Hose, for Bombay. — 15. Ijsda, for .Syd- 
ney.— 20. Larkins, for Madra.s and Calcutta, and 
Wellington , for Madras. — 22. Catherine, for 
Bengal.— 23. Conch, for Algoa Bay. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 1.3. At Beaufort, the lady of William Kin- 
near, Es(i.. of a son. 

17. At (Jape Town, the lady of J. M. llorak. 
Esq., of a son. 

20. At (Jape Town, the lady of the Rev. W. Ro- 
bertson, minister of Swelleiulain, of a son. 

MAKKIAGKS. 

Sept. At Ui'cnhage, Joseph Green, Esq., mer- 
chant, to Ann Magdalena, relict of the late James 
Swan, Esq., late a government surveyor. 

Ort, 1.3. At (Jape Town, Mr. James William 
.Seale, only son of the late (Japt. Win. Seale, of the 
Hon. E. 1. (Jompany's service, to Maria Wilhel- 
mina Polronella, .second daughter of Mr. Frans S. 
Kirsten, field-cornet, district Simon’s Town. 

Nor. 1. At Stellenlxisch, A. Faure, Esq., LL.D*» 
to Miss Dorothea Susanna de Villiers. 


19o0t0crt}it to Astatic fbtmitgrnrc* 


Madras papers to the dth October have 
suppled us with intelligence from all the 
Presidencies, of a later date than that con- 
tained in the preceding page.s, though it 
it includes nothing of much moment. 

The operations against the Judporc raja 
engross public attention. The strengtli 
of the force ordered against him leads to 
the belief that a serious resistance is anti- 
cipated. The Pefhi Geextie of Sept. Bd 
notices a report that the affair had been 
settled; and the Hurknru of Sept. 13th 
states that the raja had complied with one 
of the terms imposed upon him, and had 
paid down a considerable sum, on account 
of depredations committed upon the terri- 
tory of one of bis neighbours. At the con- 
clusion of the affair, the troops will be 
employed against the Shekhawallics. 

llic force going against Joudhpoor is 
to consist of eleven regiments of native 
infantry, one European regiment, four re- 
giments of native cavalry, four companies 
iOf sappers and miners, and a large train 
of artillery. Two companies of foot artil- 
lery from Agra, and two from Kuriiaul, 
and one troop of horse artillery from 
Muttra, are held in readiness to march at 


a moment’s warning. These, added to 
the horse and foot artillery now stationed 
at Nusseerabad and Ncemuch, will give 
two ffeld-batteries of horse and four of 
foot, or thirty-six field guns for the force ; 
besides men for manning the siege train. 
Amongst the corps proceeding are the 
Cameronians, the 8th, 23d, 28th, and 44th 
Regts. N. I., and the sappers and miners. 
The whole force was to assemble at Nus- 
sccrabacl on the 20tli Oct,; and it is said 
that either Brigadier- General Richard or 
Colonel Oglander will command it. — Eit- 
glishman. 

The Governor- General has selected Bri- 
gadier-General Stevenson, C.B., to com- 
mand the force ordered to assemble in 
Rajpootana ; Major Irvine, C.B., will join 
it as chief engineer.—- Rirrig. Hurk. Sept. 6. 

The bishop left Calcutta (Saugor) on 
Sunday the 7th Sept. 

Mr. Macaulay arrived at Calcutta, by 
sea, on the 24th Sept. 

A G.O. of the Vice, president in Coun* 
cil distributes the Bhurtpore booty:— 
Majors and Brigadiers General have 
Rs. 264, the scale descending to naicks, 
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drummors, native farriers, bnllock-dri- 
Ters, &c., who get 2 anas pice a.piece. 

C^at mortality and sickness prevailed 
at Mnsulipatam. A letter of the S7tii 
Aug. reports, that since the 1st of tliat 
month they had lost two gunners and one 
Suropean woman of the artillery, and 
twenty-three soldiers, nine European wo- 
men, and thirty-six children of H.M. 62d 
liegt. The latter corps had scarcely forty 
men out of the sick list : 276 in hospital 
and in the convalescent list were reported 
tliat day. 

Accounts from Kamptee of the 20lh Sept, 
state that sickness prevails there to an ex- 
tent never liefore known. The Europeans 
had about 200 men in hospital exclusive of 
convalescents, and nine ollieers in tlie sick 
report. The 3-lth N. I. had, on the lOlh, 
12G privates and a large proportion of na- 
tive commissioned and non-commisssioned 
sick. 'J'lio other corps were more henitiiy, 
yet they had double the usual number in 
hospital. 

There is some talk of Allahabad being 
the seat of the new presidency, instead of 

Agra. 

Koodsia Begum, the favourite wife of 
the King of Oude, died at Lucknow, in 
consequence, it is reported, of an extra- 
ordinary act of suicide, poisoning herself 
by swallowing a pounded diamond. Grief 
was the cause : some strange circum- 
stances are said to he connected with the 
aftiiir. 

“The ill-used Baiza Bale,” says the 
Delhi Gazeitet “ is still in the neig}ihoiir« 
hood of Fatty ghur. She resides in a 
small Indigo factory, and her followers 
have hutted themselves; but her situation 
must be any thing but an agreeable one, 
for the camp around the factory is a per- 
fect swamp, and the house she occupies a 
very small one. Captain lloss, Mr. Ca- 
vendish*s assistant, has been withdrawn 
from her camp, and w'c hear that threats 
of surrounding her and stoppinu her sup- 
plies have been held out. Hindoo Rao, 
her brother, amuses himself with aquatic 
excursions and Nautch girls.*’ 

The gentleman of the name of Camp- 
bell, who lately figured in the ranks of 
Shah Shoojah, was formerly an ofTiccr in 
the 5th regt, Bengal N. I., but was turn, 
ed out and pensionc<l. 

The Supreme Government have inti- 
mated to the Insolvent Court that one- 
third of ihc allowances of a snhalicrn, and 
one-half of the income of a captain or 
other senior oBficer, might be decreed lia- 
ble to be appropriated for the bencBt of 
the cre<iitors of a military insolvent. This 
has been carried into effect in the case of 
Major Spiller, on whose behalf this ar- 
rangement is complained of. Major Spil- 
ler declares on oath that, though his debts 
amounted to between three or four lacs of 
rupees^ the money actually advanced to 
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him was not more than about 510,000, 
which had been advanced to him when he 
was a subaltern, and at a time when the 
lenders must have been aware that it would 
never be possible for a junior oflicer in the 
army to repay the principal, and the heavy 
charges for interest, commission, insur- 
ance, &c. 

“ Three Feriiigcrs, lately arrived,” says 
a. .Lahore Uk/ihaTf had an audience. One 
of them said he was very expert in the art 
of mining, and another solicited to be en- 
trusted u'ith the command of a battalion 
and artillery. Khooshal Singh Jemadar 
having asked them what rank they had 
lield ill the British service, they said they 
had been in the receipt of 750 rupees eneb 
per mensem. They were then questioned 
as to what \v(>uld have been the rank of 
lilonsieurs Ventura and Alluril in the 
English army ; to which they replied that 
those individuals had been private soldiers 
and could liwe held no rank. The one 
that professed the art of mining asserted, 
that if a furl was situated uii the opposite 
side of a river, he would carry a mine un- 
der w'a*er to it. His Highness gave them 
tJOO rupees, anti desired them to run a 
mine under water across the nulla near 
Shah Bulladur for his inspection, when 
he w'oultl give them credit for their pre- 
tensions and employ them.” 

llurijcet Sing, says the same authority, 
sent a valuable pearl iiifcklace and .v,000 
rupees for Sirtlar Goojur Singli (the envoy 
to the British Government), liesides what 
had been given him before, and sent word 
to tjic Sirdar and Gobinti Jus to scatter 
1,100 rupees a lutMidtioc/c on their in- 
troduction to tlio Governor-general, J)00 
rupees on their interview with Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, 500 rupees on their interview 
with 31 r. Fraser, the agent to the Gover- 
nor-general at Dcll.i, and 250 rupees on 
their interview with 3Ir. Clark aiul Cap- 
tain Wade; to he careful not to have 
Nautches ill their tents, unless the gentle- 
men w'ore inclined to sec them, and not to 
commit to w riting any conversation they 
might have in {jriv'utc, hut to keep it to 
themselves till their return ; not to fre- 
quent mcrcliants* shops ; to appoint four 
intelligent and discreet persons to procure 
supplies, and be cautious that no inaniier 
of force or oppression he used tow'ards any 
horly, and not to laugh or joke with any 
of the gentlemen’s attendants or depen- 
dants. His Highness also prohibited 
Goojur Singli’s taking his courtesan w ith 
him. 

A letter from Patna, dated the 8th of 
September, mentions that the country 
about Bhiirr is almost in a state of insur- 
rection, on account of the loss by the in- 
nundutions and consequent starvation of 
the poor. 

The cholera is raging at Muttra. The 
artillery have been ordered to cross the 
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river and encamp, as a means of avoiding 
this pest. 

The Fort St. George Gazette of Sept. 3, 
contains the expected order for disbanding 
tlie Jaulnali force, which was to march as 
soon as the season would permit^ and be 
concentrated at Secunderabad. 

, It is said that Major. Gen. Slcigli is to 
be appointed to the command of the S. 
Division of the Madras army, and that 
either Major>Gcn. Sir Stamford Wiiitt Ing- 
ham or Major Mountain will be nomi- 
nated military secretary. 

The sessions at Madras were extremely 
heavy ; the criminal jail is reported to be 
literally crammed with native prisoners. 
Amongst tile trials, one of a civil servant 
and a certain lady tvas expected to prove 
interesting. During the term which closed 
October tid, a good deal of business had 
been done in the Supreme Court ; three 
actions against inemhcrs of the profession 
had been set down for (rial. 

The Cawics steamer arrived at Madras 
on the 3d October. The Gtiveriior-geiie- 
ral was to return in her to Calcutta. 

Accounts from lloinbay state that, in 
the Olmiednuggtir taiuokas, with the ex- 
ception of Suiiguiniiair, which was deli- 
cieiit in rain, the ground was saturated ^ 
the sowing, and even transplanting, w’as 
progressing ; (he locusts hud disappeared ; 
but in the district of Kiirdn, the disease 
called Coorcoorditf which attacks horned 
cattle nearly as Jiursalee dots the horse, 
had prevailed to some extent, and partially 
retarded agriculture ; in the I’uona dis- 
tricts there lias been an ample fall of rain ; 
ill Sliolapore rain was required in the be- 
ginning of this month, but the crojis kept 
up ; in Candeish ito more rain is retpiircd ; 
the damage from the oversowing of the 
Taptee was less than expected; in both 
Concaiis the weather was seasonable, and 
the crops were doing well ; in 8urat the 
line weather had enabled the ryots to resow 
the crops washed by the late inundation ; 
in Broach, though it was more variable, 
there was a prospect of the same result. 

The Governor of Madras was expected 
at the presidency on tiie 7th Oct. Lord 
Wm. Beiitinck was expected on the 20ih ; 
and the Coiiunander-in-cliief bctwx'cn the 
i^Oth and 30tli, to be present on the depar- 
ture of the Governor-general for Calcutta. 

Col. Conway’s trial was 'to commence 
on the 1st of October. 

Letters from El lore mention that they 
had experienced heavy ruin ; and its ac- 
companiment, fever, had driven between 
forty and fifty men of the -IJld N. 1. into 
hospital. At Vixianugram, the troops, 
who had been knocked about so much in 
the late campaigns, were suileriiig a great 
deal of sickness ; 213 of the .3d L. L, and 
79 of the 8th N, I., w'cre in hospital on 
the 8ih of September. 

'J he Ceylon Observer ^ of September 23, 


states that Col. Muller, of the Ceylon rifle 
regt. who was to have been tried by a court- 
martial, has sent in his unconditional re- 
signation, and was to quit the island. 

It is reported at Singapore, on the 
authority of private letters, that Messrs. 
IMowden and Davis, who have been ap- 
pointed second and third .<«uperin(endents 
in China, under Lord Napier, purpose 
declining the honour intended to be con. 
ferred on them, as they prefer accepting 
the agency of the Company’s remittances 
at Canton. 

The Observer of Trieste gives a letter 
from Damascus, dated Dec. 8, represent- 
ing that the finest provinces of Persia were 
ravaged by civil war. The uncle of the 
new shah hud raised a numerous array, 
W'lth which he was endeavouring to usurp 
the rights of his iit'pliew'. Tiie iiiliabitanls 
of Telieraii were in consternation lest the 
warlike tribes on the frontiers of Turkey 
sliould take advantage of llic rebellion to 
enter Iran and plunder the villages. Ac- 
cording to unoilier letter, two days later, 
(he new monarch bad resolved on applying 
to Russia for assistance. 

'n»e hiig La FU'ehey just arrived at 
Toulon from Alexandria, brings intelli- 
genee that all the dillleulties opposed to a 
))eace between the Sultan and Meheniet 
Ali are entirely removed ; dial the charges 
d’allaircs of France and England have 
insisted upon the Viceroy’s accepting a 
treaty, whereby Egypt will be acknow- 
ledged as an iiidepeiuient state, on paying 
to the Grand Seignior a considerable in. 
detimiiy. Russia, England, and France 
guarantee the e.xecutiuii of the treaty. 

The E^i/pliuii MonUenr of Nov. 1.5lh 
publishes a long report on the atluirs of 
Syria. It appears that the disturbances 
are at an end, and that the Egyptian army 
only lost 1-10 men in its con diets with the 
iusurgeiits, and had .3(j(> wounded. 

In the journal of Mr. W. Yate, a mis- 
.sioiiaiy in New Zealand, arc the following 
notices of the use of spirits amongst the 
natives, one of the elfects of contact with 
Euro])i'ans : — 

“ The ])()or unhappy natives connected 
with that dreadful place, Kororarika, have 
lately taken to drink ardent spirits, which 
they are di.vtribiiting about the country as 
niiicli as they can. The effects are very 
manifest; and the sin for which those 
will have to answer who first introduced 
thein, and forced them upon the natives, 
is very great. An attempt has been made 
to introduce spirits among the natives in 
the mission settlements ; but it came to 
our ears, and has failed. 

** Before the conclusion of service (on 
Sunday) I w'e were disturbed by some 
native youths, who w^erc intoxicated, and 
were boxing in true English style. The 
principal persons were a son of Warerahi 
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Knd one of RewiiV After they were 
parted, which was effected with difficulty, 
they fell upon every one they met, like 
two young bulls, upsetting old and young. 
This is a new acquisition, and will, ere 
loag, prove destructive to many. Hum 
is now Imported in large quantities, and 
several of ttie chiets are ucquiiing a relish 
for it !’* 

The Missionary Register, commenting 


upon the pernicious consequences of the 
baneful introduction of ardent spirits into 
the native community, observes • 

** Uow far legislation should act, in 
reference to this evil, as a powerful and 
commanding auxiliary to religion, public 
decency, and humanity, is a noble pro- 
blem, now, almost for the drat time, 
largely to be discussed by the British na- 
tion.** 


HOME INTELLIGENCE 


NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

On tlie 28th January, a Court of Di- 
rertora was held at the East- India House, 
when the KighC Hon. Lord Ileytcsbury, 
was appointed Governor-general 

of India. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

It has already been stated that tlie 
prosect for a steam communication with 
India by way of Egypt was about to be 
revived under the sanction of the present 
Government. The views of the India 
Board on the subject may be collected 
from the annexed letter from Lord Ellen- 
borough to Mr. Waghorn, the enterpris- 
ing officer who has already done so much 
to promote It, on whom (and there could 
not be a fitter man for the purpose) the 
management of further proceedings will 
in great measure devolve: — 

“ India Board. Jan. 21*. 

“ Sir, — T am happy to learn from j'ou 
that so strong a disposition exists on the 
part of private nicrcliants at Calcutta and 
at Liverpool to establish a regular com- 
munication with rndia, by means of steam<* 
vessels, and by the route of the Hed Sea. 

You are an'are, from the intercourse 
I had with you when 1 was at this board 
before, that I am very anxious to see such 
s communication established, believing 
that it would produce to tlie country cun- 
aidetable commercial and political advan- 
tages, while it would gi'eatly contribute 
to public convenience. I am inclined to 
think that the measure would he best and 
most economically conducted by a com- 
pany of private individuals, and that it 
would be advisable that such a company 
should undertake the transport of passen- 
gers and leitera between England and 
Calcutta. 

** The Postmaster- General has con- 
sented that no higher postage shall be 
chaiged on letters sent .to Alexandria by 
the King’s packets than may be charged 
by the King’s packets to Malta ; and his 
lordship hu furthit consented that the 
poetMfr:of letters taken in private ships 
frow?Sui||dttid to India by the route of 
the sbalt be the same a» may 


be fixed on letters sent to India in private 
sliips by the route of the Cape. 

The King’s Government can go no 
further. If a company should be esta- 
blished for the piiqiose of undertaking the 
traiis{K>rt of passei^ers and of letters from 
England to India by the route of the Red 
Sea, I shall strongly press upon the Court 
of Directors the expediency of encourag- 
ing the enterprise, during the first four 
years, by a liberal contribution in money. 

“ I am. Sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, 

** Ellenborough. 

To Thomas Waghorn, Esq.” 

Notice has been given at the Post office 
this morning, that the Mcditen*aneuti mail 
will take letters Ibr Egypt and India, the 
postage, which is to be paid here, being 
the .same to Alexandria as to Malta, lliis 
will Ik* in operation with the mail of the 
2d of March. — Htnes. 

We have noticed the progress of steam 
nnrigation on the fine l^res of the Me- 
diterranean. A flew undertaking has re- 
cently been prqjecled, likely to interest 
travellers ami merchants. Ttie Frcneli 
steam-vessel, the Mediterranean, will sail 
on the loth of Pehniary for Alexurulrta, 
in Egypt, toiig to ig at Nice, Genoa, Li- 
vornu, Civita ViRchia, Naples, Malta, and 
Ntivariiio. The Ocean steam-packet will 
sail on the 2.5th of the same month, for 
the same destination, touching also at the 
same ports. This mode of communica- 
tion establishes ariotber link between our 
commerce and the East ; it al.so lueiJitutes 
the conncf^gu with India by way of the 
lied Sea. Bp few weeks we may receive 
letters froinnouscs in India. — Gazette du 
Midi, 

RECEIPTS OF SOCIETIES. 

The following are the receipts of the 
undermentioned societies in the lust year, 
1833-;I4.;— 

Britinh and Foreign Bible 80,897 

Church M iMionary 92,922 

London Missionary 49,437 

Baptist Missionary 10,169 

Chi^thm Knowl^o 72,100 


£274,529 
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Thft amount of the receipts by all the 
various flimilar soMeties in the Unit^ 
Kingdom and America, last year, wae 
whereof nearly one-fifth was 
for books sold. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION IN INDIA. 

We are assured, on authority that leaves 
no room to doubt the authenticity of the 
fact, that immediately before his retire- 
ment, on the dissolution of the Whig mi- 
nistry, Mr. Grant addressed a letter to 
the East- India Board of Directors, re- 
questing them to allocate a certain sum, 
or otherwise make provision for convey- 
ing Popish missionaries or priests to 
India. This measure is of a piece with 
that which we formerly noticed in regard 
to Mr. Spring Rice and New South 
Wales ; but it is a lamentable proof of a 
total dereliction of all right principle. It 
is a new proof of the fruits of secret in- 
trigues with O'Connell and the Irish 
priests. It is the sacrifice of Prates- 
tantism at the blood-stained shrine of 
Popery. — Record. 

Ills MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

L. TiraM, (at Bombay). Cornet John E. 
Gcil* to be flcait. by purch., v. Fawkes prom. ; 
and Douglas Ilalkett to be cornet by purch., v. 
<(cils (both 23 Jan. 35). 

L. Uragg. (in Bengal). Comet C. W. Rey- 
nolds to be lieut, v. Wardrovier dec. (27 March 
:)4) : Comet D. Inverariiy to be lieut. by purch., 

V. Reynolds whose prom, by purch. Itas not taken 
place (26 Dec.) ; Comet J. w. Melville, from h.p., 
to be comet by purch., v. Inverarity (26 do.) ; 

1 Ion. C. A. Dilfon to be cornet by purch., v. Mel- 
ville who retires (9 Jan. aik 
2d Foot (at Bombay}. i3^t.Gen. Right Hon. Sir 
J.'imes Kempt, 40th F., to he col., 

v. Oen. Sir Wm. Keppel (23d Dec. ;M). 

3d ]ibot(ln Bengal). Lifnit C. H. L. Tinllng, 
from 13th F., to be caiH. bjr purch., v. Whittam 
(36 Dec. .34).— W. J. Dore||ill to be ens. by purch., 
V. Sayer who retires (16 Jan, 35 ’. ^ 

4th Foot (in N.S. Wales). Eng. mfe. Dixon, froip 
77th F., to be lieut. by purch., wHIyiler who rei 
tires (26 Dec. 34;.— Lieut. Alex, ftonertoii, from 
h.p. 9l8t F., to be lieut., v. Dixon app. to 77th F. 
(31) Doc. 34). 

13(/i Foot (In Bengal). Ens. George King to be 
Meut. by purch., v. Tinllng prom. In 3d F. ; and 
J. C. WhUh to be ens. by purch., v. King (both 
16 Jan. 35). vSi- 

IOTA Foot (In Bengal). Ens. John Henderson to 
be lleuL, V. M'Grath dec. (28 Nov. 34} t Wm. Fen- 
wick to be ens., v. Horsburgh (26 Dci|||U« < 

9B(A Foot (in Bengal). W. B. ParlfiPbe ens., 
V. Bernard dec. (26 Dec. 34). 

30ih Foot (In Bengal). Comet T. Mosley, (irom 
.5th Dr.Gu., to be lieut. by purch., v. Martin who 
retires (23 Jan. 35). 

30eh Foot (at Madras'. Lieut. T. H. Kirkley to 
he capt, V. Mansell dec. (1 June 34) i Ens. w. H. 
Viney, from 40tli Rcgt., to be lieut., v. Kirkley 
(lGJaii.3ff>. 

4SHh Foot (at Bombay). LleuLGen. Sir Oeonra 
CoOke, K.C.B., ficom 77tli jp.. to be col., v. S3!r 
James. Kempt era. to command of 2d F. (23 Dec. 
34).— iMt L. Wfceley tobecapt. bypiirch., v. 
Millar who retires) En^.M.O.NeUl to be lleutby * 
purdi , V. Bulkdey ) and H. Seymour to be ens. 
w purdi.k V. Ndll (ail 9 Jan. 39).— An B, 
TayTo)r, ftxnn h. > unathusbed, to be paymasur, 
^im/./oNrn.N.S. V0t.l6,Nd.(>d. . 
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paying dlf., V. prom. In 39m pTcIG do.) 

49th Foot iih Bt^pU.':: Ens. C. A. Sinclair to be 
lieut., V. Sutton d0s^9 June 34) i L. H. G. Mac- 
lean to be ens., v. SincU^ (26 Doc.) 

B4th Foot (at Madras). Major Ranald Mac- 
donald, from h.p. unattached, to be major, v, * 
Moore prom. (16 Jan. 36). 

63d Foot (St Madras). EAs. W. B. Fairtlough to 
be lieut., V. Dexter dec. (26 Dec. 34) t BnB.lS. S. 
Castan, ftom h. p. 1st F., to be ens.,v. Fairtlough 
(26 do.)— Vesey Berdmore to be ens.^ v. Jobomii 
dec. (9 Jan. 35). 

75th Foot (at Cape). Capt. W. F. Holt, from b.p. 
uMttached, to be paymaster, v. Doyle (30th Dec. 

98tA Foot (at Cape). Ens. Charles Granet to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Wallis who retires ; andF. A. 
Whimper to be ens. by purch., v. Granet (both 
23 Jan. .35). 

Cape Mounted RiJIemen, Ens. J. C. Barkley, 
from h. p. 32d F., to be ens., v. O’Reilly who re- 
signs (9 Jan. 35).— F. T. Le Touzel to be ens. by 
purch., V. Barkley who retires (23 do.) 

Unattmehed. Brev.Lleut.CoL John Moore, from 
64Lh F., to be lieutcol. (16 Jan. 36). 

Jlretwr.— Capt. F. C. Chesney, Royal Artillery, 
to have;localrankof colonel during his employ- 
ment on a particular service in Asia (27 Nov. 34). 

c 

Brevet.— The undermentioned cadets of Hon. 
E.I. Company’s service to have temporary rank as 
ensign during period of thrir being placed at Chat- 
ham, for field Instruction in art of sapping and 
mining : Cadets Robert PIgou and James Henry 
Burke (16 Jan. 35). 


MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Right Hon. J. C. Herrics to bo secretary at 
war. 

The Right Hon. Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart., 
to be paymaster general of the forces. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Beckett, Bart., to be 
advocate-general, or judge-martial of the forces. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 29. Bcllona, RoluiTs, from Batavia and 
Padang ; off Falmouth. — 36. John M*LMan, 
M’Donald, from Bengal 4th AUg., Madras 25th 
do., and Cape 22d Oct. ; in the Clyde.— J an. 3, 
1835. Charles Carter, Christall, from Cape 24th 
Oct.; off Dover. — .5. Mountstuart Etphinstone, 
Richardson, from Bengal 16th Aug., and Cape 
25th Oct. ; off Plvmouth. — 5. James Harris, Pear- 
son, from N.S. Wales 23d July: ofTFalmOUth— 
12. Ropal George, W'ilson, from Bengal 2l8t June; 
and Columhia, Ware, from Singapore 9d JunA t . 
both off Portsmouth.— 12. Maria, Palmer, from 
Mauritius 12th Oct.; at Dublin.— 13. 

Banks, from Mauritius 23d Sept.; and Afory Atmi : 
Mallors, from Cape 7th Sept.: both at De^— 14; 
Fannp, Drummond, from Mauritius 4tll S#t.s 
and Cape 5th Oct. ; at Deal.— 14. Pdrm^id, Gil- 
bert, from Singapore 8th Aug. ; off Eastbourne.—* 
14. Patriot K>ng, Clarke, from Bengal 6th Semt. i 
Ripley, Lloyd, from ditto 10th Aug. ; Huddersfield^ 
Noakes, from Bombay 23d Aug. ; and Blakdy, 
Johnson, from Mauritius 4th Oct. i all off Liver- 
pool 14. Urania, Dunn, from Cape 5th Oct. ; in 

London Docks.— 15. Franktand, Edwards, from 
Bengal 2d Sept. ; and AUerton, Gill, from ditto 
2lBt Aug. ; both at LiverpooL— 15. Magnet, Col- 
lins, from Cape 16th Oct.) smd Jane Brown, 
Dunlop, from Batavia 6th Aug., and Singapore 
6th Sept.; both at Gravesend.- 16. Doneaster, 
Richards, from Mauritius 29th Sept, t at 1^- 
mouttn— 17. General Hewitt (late Bankiiw), from 
Beni^ 23d May. Madras 29th June, and Cape 
28th Oct. at DeaL^W- Pereeeeranee, Gibson, 
from Canton 28th June; ofriArerpool.-^7*l^eeHsw 
Parspos.-fr^ Mauritius 13tb Oct. ; at 
—19. Mwidkeeter, Lewii^ from MaanthM 
Oct.; amW^, filumpeld, 
both at j^vesaid..->i9. psrMifira» M a frlni i ik i, 
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at liaaL;-^ 'CBiiaieth»e, ^t!l^BlP frttiaGK^ 6th 
Jlova (Mih taul ; at Deat^r^^^MoiuC^ Rubert- 
V Ma« Aii^ from Batavia 40m Sapt. ; and Mavp 
. AimW^Hb, Viner, from Bengal 8th Sept.i both 
At XdVAVpOola-rfil.' webb, from Bengal 
aoBk'Augat off Liverpoo}a~IV<fM!0w. Grey, from 
' BaCa'vlA lUh Sept.t at Cowes (for Antwerp).— 
9A. JUiiMdll'UKam. from Madras 7th Oct., 

and Cape 87th -Nov.t off i'ortamouth.— 26. Egr- 
llkAAir/Tiffnar. from Cape 86th Kov. ; off Margate. 
** r Neale, from Bombay 18th July. 

— 'tioat at Liverpool. Cundy, 
Jtiuss at BrtatoL— 27. 'Swr^/ltmro, Wild, 
f Ist DeCb (with teas) ; off Portsmouth. 
_rGaaaing, Henry, from Mauritius; and 
./ergore#, Taylor, from Cape 18th Nov. ; both 
at Liverj^Ls— ifa(/bur. Bee. from Bombay; off 
LIverpooL 

Departures, 

JAn, 1. Emma Ernnia, Milfaank. for N.S. 
Water; and Spence, Hardie, for V.D. Land ; both 
from Deal.— 1. Crown, Cowman, for Bombay, 
from Liverpool. — 2. Brookline, Pearce, for Ma- 
nilla and China; from Deal.— 7* Tamerlane, 
lii'Kellar. for Baikal ; and Mountstuart Eiphin- 
itenr. Small, for Bombay: both from Greoiock. 

Edinburg, Marshall, for Bombay and 
China; from ileal. — 8. Neva, Peck, for N.S. 
Walas j|inth convicts); from Cove of Cork; 
—18. WaUam Turner, Leitch, for Bombay ; 
l Liverpool.^ — 18. Cognac Packet, Spittal, for 
iiitiua ; and Maria, Burton, for Algoa Bay ; 

I from DeaL — ^13. Wnn Lockerby, Johnson, for 

gal; and H-nfworth, Pritchard, for Cape; 

both from : Liverpocd. — 14. Ranger, Smith, for 
Bombay ; from Xiverpool.— 18. Oiiee Branch, 
SSllrllng, and Prince ijigorge. Creed, both for 
Itepe; from Deal. — 18. Warwick, Gibson, for 
Bengal; .Jftgwfr, M' Fee, for Bombay; and JoAn 
T^or, Crawfc^, for ditto ; all from Liverpool. 
— IOl Pssfoifice Bomoftjee, Thompson, for Bora- 
from Greenock — Severn, Braithwaite, 
tor Cape. Madras, and Bengal ; and Claudine 
Heathom, for Cape and Madras; Ixith from 
Portamoiith. — ^88. Norvai, Coltish, for V.D. Land ; 

. from Deal — ^20. Brilliant, Gibson, for Batavia, 
Singapore, and China; fromGreenock. — 21. Emma, 
Pickett, and Intrinsic, Bolton, both for Bengal ; 
.-.frona Liverpool.— 22. Hero, Dowson, for N. S. 

' Wales (with convicts); from Portsmouth. — 2,"*, 
Morning Stew, Linton, for Ceylon; from Deal. 

PASSENGERS FROM THF. EAST- 
Per Pearl, from Mauritius: Major Magennis, 
H.M . 87th Rc^ ; Mrs. Magennis and two chil- 

Per John JIf* Lelian, from Bengal (corrected 
list) : Mys.. McFarlane ; Mrs. Duff; Mrs. Sande- 
it XteuL Sandeman, Bengal army ; Rev. Mr. 
ff;'fl0V. Mr. Grove; Mr. Amundo Chuiido; 
I McFarlane and Duff; Masters McFarlane, 
'Saikteinan, and Blues ; two female servants. 
. Blues died at sea 29th July). 

. r /«8Mt JBbrrit, from Sydney : Mr. J.Crenan. 
pin* VfUmiaales, from Bengal : Capt. Dodgin, 
H.M.4()|hltagL i Dr. Kelsall. 

' Per>Miomieiiiart BlpMnstone, from Bengal (cor. 
reeled list)* Mrs. Watson; Mrs. Lyons; Mrs. 
Cmteh; A. Sconce, Esq., C. S.; Capt. Miles, 
1st B.N.I. ; Capt. Whittam and Lieut. Peschall, 
H*M. army ; Lleuts. Comsh, Kaye, and Rog 
Bengal anlllery; Major Pereira's two child 
From the Cape: CoL Hunter and Ikmlly, trans- 
fbrred from the General Heunfr; Ml^or Cotton and 
family ; Lteiit. Webster.— Landed at the Cime : 
MaJot Pattte: Dr. Macintyre; Ens. Hay. 'Miss 
Mary Watson died in the BAy of Bengal ; Lieut. 
Paterron, Madras army, died at sea). 

;i^.|l^omeii, aods children. 

, trent Bengal t Capt. G. O 

It Mrs. Ediratds. 
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Per De/uasMt, from Mauritius : Capt. Vteait, 
Royal Engfareers ; 0t^t. Manning, iate of thA ship 
BartefLivet^, 

Per General Hetaitt, from BsngM/: Lietil. 
Stevens.— (Mrs. Pringle and two cblldreiK tended 
at theCape). 

Per Princess, from Manilla : George MarshAII, 
Esq.; Mr. Wilson. 

Per Retail William, from Madras: Mrs. Col. 
Paske; Mr8.Newlyn ; Mn WilUams and child; 
Mrs. Campbell and three children ; Col. Paske. 
Madras artUl^ • Major Brim, H.M. 63d Regt. ; 
Capt8.(Smthand Kirby, U.l^89lh Regt. ; Lieut, 
i^loclifoit, 41 St Madras N.I.; Lieut. Rickards, 21st 
do. ; Lieut. (7ox, 13th L. Drags. ; Lieut. Burnst, 
H.M. 78th R^t. I Lieut. WMliains, 54th Regt. : 
Lieut. McLeoti.H.M. (Kid Regt. ; Ens. Dalrymple, 
48th Regt. ; Dr. Campbell, H.M. 55th liegUi Dr. 
Bell, Madras estab. : Assist. Surgs. Giant and 
Wright, ditto ; 2 female servaute. 

Erpeeted. 

Per Valleyfield, from Madras: Capt. Rowland- 
son, 46th Regt. N.I. ; Capt. Gibbon. H.M. 63d 
Regt.; Capt. Leckie, H.M. 39(h Regt.; Lieut. 
Macqueen, 3d L.C. ; Lieut. Tyler, Madras artil- 
lery ; Lieut. Mardall, Madras army ; Assi8t.Surg. 
Kevin — For the Cape : Lieut. Cumberl^e, Ma- 
dras army. 

Per Aurora, from Bengal: Professor Withers, 
of Bishop’s Coilqge.— For the Cape : Dr. Grimes. 

Per General Palmer, from Bengal : Mr8.Sutton ; 
Miss Campbell ; Major Gray, H.M. 44th Regt. ; 
Capt. Douglas, dHtto; Lieut. Crossman ; Thomas 
Anderson, Esep ; C. Jameson, Esq. H. Harris, 
Esq. I 

Per John Stanm, from Bombay ; W. C. McLean, 
Esq. : Capt. BeRMny ; Mr. W. Austin ; three in- 
valid seamen. 

Per Seppings, from Ceylon: Col. and Mrs. Mul- 
ler; Mrs. Chaiapion; Lieut. Servante; 4 chil- 
dren ; 2 servantal 1 discharged soldier. 


PASfltNGERS TO JNDI/i, 

Per Severn, fat Madras and Bengal : Lieul.Col. 
W’alker, H.M. gervicu; Capt. clillbrd, Bengal 
army; Lieut, and Mrs. Fair, Madras array; Mrs. 
Whire ; Dr. Clyrk ; Mr. Gallagher ; Mr. Bird ; 
Mr. Cose; Mr. Holbrow; Mr. Lamb; Mr. Jones ; 
Mr. Astell : Mr. Boulton; Mr. Dunkin; Mr. Hill : 
Mr. Pollard. 

Per Claudine, for Casa and Maiiras : Dr. and 
Mrs. Flocktoii; Dr. ancl^Mrs. Kirby; Lieut, and 
Mrs. Sansuin ; Lieut, and Mrs. Burdeit ; Capt. 
Ross: Assist.Suig. Mahoney; Assi8t.i>urg. Mac- 
kenzie; Masters Phillii>s and White. 



I.OS9 OF SHIPPING. 


The Earl of Eldm, Theaker. from Bombay to 
London, was burnt at sea on Uie 27th Nept., in 
lat. 11) S., long. 77*82 E., In consequenoe of the Ig- 
nition of the cotton, of which her cargo was com- 
posed. The crew and passengers, after being thir- 
teen days In the boats, arrived at the Isle^ Ro- 
drigues on the loth Oct., and from thence in a 
lIsluDg smack at the Mauritiul on the 8M ditto.— 
'""1 following are the 1 “ 


The i 


iof the 


MidorHarc, deputy qu.riU ^^ ^ , . , 

Mrs, Hart; Ca^ Bombay aervioe; Mrs. 

Hewitt I Lieut army 4 MrtManh 

aud child; LlentAtw|c» BonuMy lanny; Lieut 
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Ashton* Madfas army i Dr. Raniwy* H M. 40th 
R^t. t Lieut. Hobart} Mrs. Anny }< bienrasti. 

The Lo>tf 0 / «Ae I«ler» HlntoB. firom Calcutta, 
bound to Liverpool, grounded in the Hoog^ley 
Sept. €, while lying at anchor, and In tliree minutes 
after the vessel bqpm to turn over. The crew 
made their escape in the cutter, with the exception 
of (me man drowned. 

The Marst Rlcdiards, from Launceston to Lon- 
don, was totally wrecked off the east-coast of the 
Falkland Islands on the 3d July. Crew, after be- 
ing out 45 days, saved by H.M.S. Sparrowhawk* 

The Harriet whaler, Hall, is lost on the coast of 
New Zealand. The master and twelve of the crew 
killed by the natives, and the rest made priaonerS|^ 

Tho l&rfAer, Nicholson, from Marseilles to Mau- 
ritius, having sprung a leak soon after leaving the 
Capo of Good Hope, was abandoned by the crew. 

The Mercury, which sailed from C'alcutta on 
10th Oct. 1A33, for King George’s Sound, has not 
since been hconl of. 

Fears are entertained for the safety of the Charlee 
Katan, from Sydney to China, from some wrecks 
picked up on the S.E. side of Double Island, 
Torres Straits, on the .'list August. 

The Pffladea steamer, Dunnemeyer, from llot- 
terdam to Batavia, sprung a leak after getting to 
sea on the 2d January, and in putting back, sunk 
off the Ooster in seven fathoms. One of the crew 
drowned. 


BIllTHS, MAUllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

filllTllS. 

net:. 2G. At Tottenham, Die lady of Colonel 
Strover, of a son. 

Jatu 7, 1333. The lady of Henry Stalinan, Esn., 
of Sumcrstit-strect, Portinan-squ/«re, of a daugh- 
ter. 

fit At Fleetlands, near Fareham, the lady of 
Lieut.Col. Kyd, Madras army, of a daughter. 

10. At Ayr, the lady of Major Win. Cunning- 
ham, lion. E. 1. Comjiany’s service, of a son. 

— The wife of Mr. Villicrs Pcarne, late of tho 
post-office departiueiit. New South Wales, of a 
son. 

14. In Dublin, the lady of Lieut. Wm. John 
Ottley, 2d llegt. Bombay i..C., of a daughter. 

20. At Wardie, Newtoven, the lady of Major J. 
Pearson, lion. E. I, tTampany’s service, of a son. 

— At the Oaks, in the county of Surrey, the 
lady of bir Charles Edward Grey, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. in. At Inverness, CapfLUphn Macdonald, 
of the Bengal Inffintry, t(i|B|theriue, eldest 
daughter of tlic late John IBIheson, Esq, of 
Attadale. ^ 

18. AtBudock, Capt. Dunkin, of the MomEast- 
India ('oinpany’s service, tO'-Susan Noel, daughter 
atid coheiress of the late James Edwards, Esep, of 
PoTtreath, in the couuty of C.’ornwall. 

Jan. .3, 1835. At Croydon Church, Mr. John 
Macronc, 3, St. James’s Square, to Adeline, se- 
cond daughter of Joscpli llurdwiuc, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Fortification to the Hon. East-lndia 
Company’s Military College, Add|B||l|^ 


6. At the Oi^h Ambass«d^*s, Paris, John 
uS^n SniUy, soM|^4tUfhterof Capt. 

& At Capt. UMiert' Watts, of the 

Madma army, l^llargaret,' eldest daughter of 
W. H. Carter, of New Park, county of 
Dublin. 

— At Inverness, Capt. Hector Mackenxle, of the 
Bengal army, third son of the late Sir Hector 
Mackensie, BarU, of Gairloch, to Maiy Lydia, 
eldest daughter ol Maj.Gan. Sir Hugh Fraser, 


iMtety. At Buckland House, near Dover, Chas. 
Wentworth Burdett, Esq., LleuLln the 41st 
Mailras N.I., nephew and heir of the present Sir 
C.'harles Wyndham Burdett, Bart., to Harriet, 
only daughter of Wm. Hugh Burgess, Esq. 

— At Seaford, Sussex, Capt.* J. W. MIchell, 
of the Bengal Infantry, to Sarah, daughter of H. 
Harrison, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 21. On his passage home from India, Lieut. 
Angus Paterson, of the Madras army, fourth son 
of James Paterson, Esq., of Kilrush, county 
Clare. 

24. At Aberdeen, in his 73d year, the Rev. 
James Kidd, d.o., whofor many years discharged 
Die duties of Professor of Oriental languages in 
Marcschal College, Aberdeen. 

23. At Edinburgh. Mr. Henry Johnston, for- 
merly a clerk in the East-lndia House, aged 47. 

2{). At his residetice, in Upper Seymour-stree^ > 
PoTtman-square, hr the 83d year of his ag«i, .<'v' 
Thomas Oakes, Esq., late of the Madras Civil 
Service. 

— At Bath, after a few days* illnass, the Rev* 

T. R. Malthus, a.m. and p.r.8.. Professor of His- 
tory and Political Economy at the East-lhiUa 
College, Herts. 

Jan, 2, 1835. At North-Bank, Regent’s Park, 
Mrs. Saunders, widow of the late Edward Saun- 
ders, Ksq., formerly a member of council at. 
Madras. 

3. At Ashby, Leicestershire, in his 57th year, 
the Rev. Richard Kenney, minister of St. Peter’s, 
l^reston, and forpfierly one of the Church Mi^ 
sInnary Society’s tnissidnariev in India. 

8. At his residence (n Devonshirc-placc, John 
Wilton, Esq., late of the Hon. East-lndia Com- 
pany’s Bengal civil service, in the 80th year of 
his age. 

11. At Islington, Mary Mercy, wife of the Rev. 
William Ellis, the wcil-known author of the 
** Polynesian Researches,” and late missionary to 
the Sandwich Islands. 

20. At Epsom, Lieul.-Col. Watts, late of II. M. 
13th llegt., aged 82. 

25. At Stockwell-green, Surrey, LieuL-Col. 
Hugh Sutherland, formerly Captoln of H.M. 

7;}d Rcgt., and afterwards in the service of Odwlut 
Row Scindi^, aged 08. 

Lately. On his passage from India, Mqjar Poll* 
soitby Kelley, of H.M. 20th Hegt. - 

Lieut. S. Flindera. R.N., of Doainn^on^ 
brother of Capt. Flinders, who explored the west- 
ern coast of New Holland. 

— At Liverixml, aged 48, after a tedidus ill- 
ness, on his return trom Swan River, Edward, 
second son of the late Michael Samson, Esq., of 
Spittal-square, London. 



£:ast. 

fer«B. Tht UUir0%^,,dei»9(9mA or manujhetut^y^ aimnee fp» emt,) «n the^Mme / 

0. tffammMt /W ‘ 0 W*> on. MmeJ N.D. no domaMf.— Miiar maund is e^udt to 89fb. 2os, 2 
dn,p an4 lW(amr ftMUt^ o^uta-H l\^ Goods sold tijf Sa.Hupos8 B. mds,pirodueo 

5 lo8p«r c»il» nioro lihnn toilion ooiVliy Cir.A«|Mtf« F. mds^Tho Madras Candy i« oquo/ tfo fiOOSS. TVka 
^untt Candy' If 7^114 ^pACulfoofftial to 13$i lb. TAoCorgei«SOi»‘flcof. 




RS.A. R8.A.I 

AndMWt ••••••••••••• •Sa.Rs. cwL 14 0 SO Oi 

Botttol 10012 0 — 13 o! 

ChMda B. md. o 4| — 0 5|' 

•Copper SheaUilngf 1^^ ..F.md. 36 15 — 37 3 i 

— Braslanr do. 34 8 — 34 14 | 

— Thlfdcsheeto do. 

— Old Gross do. 33 4 — 33 8 ^ 

: Bolt do. 34 3 — 34 7 : 

4^ Tile do. 37 0 — 37 15 * 

;i*«—.Nail8> assort. ...do. 47 0 —53 ui 

— Peru Slab Ct.R8. do. SO 0 — .31 8 j 

— - Russia Sa.R8. do. « ; 

Copperas do. l 9 — 1 11 

Cottons, chlnta pee. — i 

— Muslins, assort. 1 2 — 13 0 ' 

— — Yam 16 to 170 o 4 — 0 8 

Cutlery, fine 40 to OOA.&P.C. : 

Glass.... 4A. — 8A. ! 

Hardware 30A. — 50A. i 

Hosiery, cotton 4A. — 20A. : 

Pitto, silk 90to25D.dcP.C. 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.R8. F. md. 

— — — flat do. 

English, sq do. 

<— — flat .do. 

— • Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

Nails 

*— Hoops F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter .....Ct.Rs. F. md. 

Stationery 

Steel, English .Ct.Ks. F. md 

Swedish do. 

Tin Plates Sa.Ils. box 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 

'■■■ coarse and middling. . . . 

— Flannel fine 


11 0 — 16 4 
3 9 — 3 12 
13—14 
6 11 — 6 13 
6 8—69 
25to35D.& P.C. 

rS — 4 14 
25to40A.^feP.C. 

5 13 — 5 14 

6 13 — 7 2 
19 8 — 20 0 

2 15 — 8 2 
1 3 — 2 12 
1 6 — 1 15 


MADRAS, October 1, 1835. 


^-Bottlsi 100 7 @ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 315 — 

— Old do. 250 — 

—— Nails, assort. do. 280 — 

Cottons, Chlnts 10 A. — 

— MusUns and Ginghams 15A. — 

a— Longcloth, fine 30A. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass iM Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware 20A. — 

Hosi^ PC. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 

— English sq do. 25 — 

» Flat and bolt do. 25 — 


Iron Hoops * candy 25 @ 

Nalfs do. 

Lead, Pig do. 42 — 

Sheet .......do. 35 — 

MiUinery 20A. — . 

и. Shot, patent 20A. — 

к. Spelter candy 45 — 

i. Stationery 45.4.— 

i.' Steel, English candy 80 — 

i. — Swedish . do. 60 — 

...Tin Plates box 20' — 

k. Woollens, Broad ckith, fine. 15 D. — 

■ coarse 15 D. — 


BOMBAY, September 13, 1834. 


Anehori cwl 10 (< 

Bottles dor. 1.2 

Coals chald. 10 • 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. 53 • 

— Thick sheets do. 55 - 

— Plate do. 51 

Tito do. 53 

Cottoi^ Chinta, dec., Ac. — 

— Longdoths — 

> -I— MuOins 

. Other flp^ — 

Yamt^oe. 20 to 60 lb. 0.6 • 

. Cutlery, table P. • 

Glass end Earthenware 25 D. • 

Hardware. ..a. .. a. .............. . P.C. 

''Hodeiy, half hose. '.a a. a P.C. 


I Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 51 

I English, do do. 26 — 27 

I Hoops cwt. 6 — 

; Nails do. 13 — 14 

I Sheet do. G — 

: Rod for bolta^. ... St. candy .33 — 35 

!— do. fornailMB. 32 — 

Lead, Pig cwt. 11 

' Sheet .7; do. 10.8 — 

I Millinery no demand 

( Shot, patent cwt. 9 — 

! Spelter do. 8 — 8.8 

Stationery P. C. — - 

; Steel, Swedish tub 11 — — 

■Tin Plates box 24 — — — 

{Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 5—7 

i— — coarse 1.4 — 2 

Flannel 


CANTON, June 17, 1834. 


. Drs. ^Drs. I 

Cottona, Chlnta, 28yds. piece 24 @ 4|! Smalts pecul 

— LcagdoCbs do. 3 — 6 Steel, Swedish tub 

— Musuns, 20 yds. ....do. 2 — 2|' .Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 

— Cambrics, 40 yds do. 4 — 5) do. ex super yd. 

— Bandannoes...*. .....do. U 2 I— Camlets * ..pee. 

— — Yam; Noa. 18 to 50. .pecul 40 — 55 I— Do. Dutch do. 

IMO, Bax .,Ci....do. 1.30 —140, LongEUs do. 

^ iTln, Strans •....pecill 


3 — iy. HIM xj — iiin, scram -....pecui 

do. 31 — diTinPlatea 


Dn. Dn. 
30@ 70 
4 — 

0,70 —1.15 

2.75 

15 —21 
28 30 

8 — 84 
15 — 154 
10 —11 


M86.1 
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I>i5i._Dn. 

Anchon ‘pecul 8 <m 9 

Bottles KHI 

C\>piier Nails and Sheathlnff pccul 37 — 

Cottons. Madapollams, 24yd. by 36in. pcs. 1| — 

Irait. Irish 24 36 do. li — 

Longcloihs 38 to 4U • • • . 36 do. 31 — 

do. do..... 40'44do. 41 — 

* do. do 44-54 do. 6k — 

50 do. — 

54 do. — 

— Prints. 7'8. single colours do. 

9-8 do. 


> Drs. Drs. 

9 Cotton Hkfs. fmnf Baitick. db1e.'*doE. 21 @ 4 

3k : do. do Pidllcat dos. li — 2 

19 Twist. 20 id 40 pecul44 — 46 

3 '.Hardware, assort. lim. dem^ 

3 .Iron, Swedish pecul ^ — 6 

6i ! English do. 2i — 3 

7* ' Nalls do. r — 9 

8k Lead. Pig do. 41 — 5 

^ — |! Sheet do. unsaleable 

— — IlShot. patent bag — — 

2k — 3 { Spelter I pec^ 4 — 4k 

3 — 3k Steel. Swedish do. 5k — 


Cambric. 12yds. by 42 to 45 In.- -do. U -- 2j,’ English do. — — 


- Jaconet. 20 44 - • 46 • ■ . -do. 

Lappets. JO 40 44 ...-do. 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 


} very 11- iWoollens, Loiifl 

mlt. D.'' Camblets . _ „ 

4 ^ 6k; j Ladies* cloth yd. Ik — 2k 


10 — 11 
.24 


..pcs. 10 — 
.do. 20 — 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, Sept. 1. 1834 — Chintzes have been 
somewhat in demand this week, chiefly turban 
sets and pines, the prices of which have somewhat 
improved.— The demand for all descriptions of 
White Cottons has been rather slack, with excep- 
tion of Mulls. Scarfs, and Dhootics, which con- 
tinue in good inquiry. Some sales of Scotch Piece 
Goods are reported at rather declined prices.— 
Woollens continue in good demand, but without 
any Improvement in price.- Mule Twist. Nos. 60 
to 90, is Inquired after. In consequence of a de- 
mand from the Upper Provinces, and the prices 
of the assortments are expected shortly to im- 
prove. Turkey red yam continues in demand ; 
orange twist rather active; and yellow twist in 
limited inquiry. Other dyes continue dull of 
sale.— Copper has somewhat declined. Iron no 
alteration in prices. Steel and lead without any 
transaction. Spelter advancing. 

Madras, Oct. 1. 1834.— Europe Goods continue 


without any material change, both in prices and 
demand. — Metals in limited demand at present t 
holders of Iron and co|>pcr anticipate a rise in 
price, and do nut show a disposition to sell even at 
our present rates. 

Bombay, Sept. 13, 1834. — The characteristic 
feature of our market is Improvement in a few of 
the chief articles of import. 

Singaftore, Aug. 14. ia34. — Our importations of 
European Piece Goods of late have been xsXtkSSt 
heavy; but a good many sales of twist and piece 
goods continue to be made at our quotations.— 
Aug. 21. The Oi issa, which arrived on the 16th. 
has added considerably to our present heavy stock 
of manufactures, in which there has not been 
much doing during the week— Sept. 4. Very little 
doing in Piece g(K>ds and twist. 

Canton, June 17.— In our general trade there Is 
little doing. 


INDIA SfiCUIlITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.3 Rs. As. Rs. As. fScIl. 

Prem. 21 0 Remit tabic, No.l to 867* 2(1 U Prem. 

24 8 Other Nu in Ijcis 23 8 

1 8 Old Non-ditto, 1 Class. 1 0 

u 10 Ditto 2 do. 0 4 

Par Ditto.... 3 do. 

none .... Ditto. ...4 do. 

„ f New .1 per Cent, from \ n a 
® “x No.il<!Ito^ ..]• ® * 

3 4 .311 r* per rentwp)-30. . 2 12 

Disc. 0 8 4 p. Cent. Loanrl832-33. 1 0 Disc. 

11,600 Bank of Bengal Shares (lO.tKH)) — 10.40U< 
Bank of Bengal Rales. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool. 6 months* sight and 

12 months' date— to buy, 28. to 28. O^d. ; to sell. 

28. 2d. per Sa. Rupee. 

* , Madras, Sept, 13, 1834. 

Government Securities. 


Six per cent. Bengal Remlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis, 360 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 26 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. 106k Madras Rs. per 
KM) Sa. Rs 24 Prem. 


Fiveper cent.' Bengal Unremittable Loan. 


At the Rate of Sub^lption, vis. 350 
Mailras Rs. per .335 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying andselling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. 1064 Madras Rs. per 
iOOSa. Rs... : 2 Disc. 


Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106k 
Madras Rs. per KK) Sa. Us. 

Ronds. No. 1 to I, (KM) Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 from k to Ik Prem. 

IJeiigal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Kate of Subscription, viz. lU6k 
Madras Us. per 100 Sa. Rs Ik Prem. 

Bombay, Sept, 13, 1834. 
Exchangc?s. 

Bills on Loudon, at 6 mo. sight. Is. lOkd. to 28. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at .30 days’ sight, 106 to 106.8 Bora. 

Us. per 1(K» Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bora. 
Rs. per KM) Madras Ks. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loan. 130 to 1.32 Bom.R$.per 10n.Sa.Rs. 
5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 106.8 to 107.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 106.12 to 1()1).8 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1820-30, 10!).H to ill) per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106 to 106.4 pet dittOb 

Singapore, Sept, 4, 1834. 
Exchaiwes. 

On London. 3 to 4 mo. sight, 48. 4d. to 4s. 6d* per 
dollar. 

On Bengal. 210k Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, June 17, 1834, 
^l^hanges. dec. 

On London,- 6 mo. sight. 48. lOd. to 5s. per Sp.Dol. 
On Uoogal. — Private Bills. 204 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dots, (no demand). 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 218 pet ditto. 
Syccf Silver at Lintin, 3 |h» cent. prem. 




LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of ;it|e C^PE of GOOD HOPE. 









LONDON 


C*»-IKI)IA «tll> CHIW 

£• . 'V 

coffee, Batavia cwt. si » 0 @- 

— Samarang 1 lU 0 

— - Cheribon 2 12 0 — 

— Sumatra 117 0 — 

— — Ceylon 2 14 0 

— Mocha 2 18 0 — 

Cotton, Surat* * 1 , M> 0 0 Gl — 

Ma^ 0 0 7 — 

— - BengM 0 0 d — 

Bourbon none 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Ai^, Epatica cwt. 9 10 0 — 

Annlseetls, Star 3 5 0 

Borax, Refined 3 4 0 

— Unrefined 3 3 0 — 

Camphire, in tub 7 0 0 — 

Cardamoms, Malabar* 'lb 0 2 8 — 

Ceylon 0 1 8 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 8 0 ^ 

Llgnea 3 C 0 — 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 fl — 

China Root cwt. 18 0 0 — 

Cubebs 2 0 0 — 

Dragon’s Blood 0 Ifi 0 — 

Gum Ammoniac, drop .. 6 0 0 — 

— Arabic 2 2 0 — 

Assafwtlda 1 10 0 — 

— B^oinln, 3d Sort* * 3 10 0 — 

Animi fi 0 0 — 

— Gambogiuin 6 0 0 — 

Myrrh 2 0 0 — 

— Ollbanum 0 6 0 — 

Kino 12 0 0 

Lac Lake lb o 0 3 — 

Dye 0 2 3 

Shell cwt. — 

Stick 2 4 0 — 

Musk, China oa. 0 10 0 — 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 9 0 — 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 0 53 — 

— - Cinnamon 0 3 0 — 

— C<}coa<nut cwt. 1 15 0 — 

— Cajaputa oz. 0 0 4i — 

Mace 0 0 2J — 

Nutmegs 0 0 llj — 

Opium none 

Rhubarb 0 16 — 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 0 0 — 

Senna lb 0 0 34 — 

Turmeric, Java ••**cwt. 0 14 0 — 

— Bengal 0 11 0 — 

China 0 18 0 — 

Galls, in Sorts 4 15 0 — 

, Blue 6 0 0 — 

Hides, Buft'alo lb — 

Ox and Cow — 

Indigo, Blue and Violet* ** • — 

Purple and Violet •*•* 0 5 8 — 

Fine Violet 0 5 8 — 

Mid. to good Violet * • 0 5 0 — 

— Violet and Copper *** • 0 5 0 — 

— (!opper 0 4 8 

Cousuming,mid.tofine (t - A 2 

«— > Do. ord. andlow 0 3 U 

Do. very low 0 3 0 

— Madras, gd. to fine md. 

— Do. low St mid 0 3 2 

— Do. Kurpahlowtogd. 0 3 2 




3 4 0 
7 5 0 
0 3 0 


3 10 0 
3 10 0 
0 13 
20 0 0 

2 13 0 
28 0 0 

7 0 0 

3 4 0 

4 O 0 
10 0 0 

8 10 0 
13 0 0 
9 0 0 
2 10 0 


2 17 0 
17 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 6 
0 6 6 

0 IT” B 

0 0 3 
0 12 


O 2 
3 2 
0 1 
0 18 

0 17 

1 3 
5 O 


0 6 3 
0 6 3 
0 5 6 
0 5 8 
0 4 10 
0 5 0 
0 4 1 
0 3 6 


0 3 9 
0 4 4 


V January 27» 1835. 

£0 a. d, 

>fother-o*-Pearl ^ a n 

Shells. China/®^- ^ ® ® 

Nankeens •> ii* *91600 

Rattans i ... .100 

Rice, Bengal White* • • «cwt. 

Patna 

— Java _ . 

Safflower 1 10 

Sago 

— Pearl 

Saltpetre 

Silk, Bengal lb 0 13 0 

Novf 

— Ditto White 

C'hina 

Bengal Privilege 

Organzlnc 

Spices, Cinnamon 

— — (!Ioves 

— - Mace 

Nutmegs 

Ginger cwt. 

Pciiper, Black lb 

White 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. ^ . 

Siam and China 1 6 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 11 

Manilla and Java • • • 1 6 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 

Congou 

Souchong 

Campoi 0 

— Twankay 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

Voung Hyson • * • 

Gunpowder 

Tin, Banca cwt. 2 16 

Tortoiseshell lb 1 

Vermilion ft 0 

Wax cwt. 6 

Wood, Sanders Red* • 

Ebony 

Sapan 


Cedar Wood *<*>foot , .. 

Oil, Fish tun 25 10 

Whalebone ton 

Wool, N. S. Wales, vis. 

Best ft _ 

Inferior 0 

■ ■ — V. D. Land, vis. 

Best _ . 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 


Aloes cwt. 

Ostrich Feathers, und * * * *ft 

Gum Arabic cwt. 

Hides, Drv ft 

Salted 

Oil, Palm * * * * .cwt. 

Raisins 

Wax 6 15 0 

Wine, Cape,Mad., best* *pipe 17 

Do. 2d & M. quality * * • 14 _ 

Wood. Teak load 6 10 

Wool lb. 
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£. t. 4. 

I 3 15 0 


0 3 

0 


0 4 6 

0 10 

0 

— 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

0 

— 

0 14 

0 

0 7 

6 

— 

0 6 

0 

1 10 

0 

— 

7 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

— 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

— 

1 5 

0 

1 5 

6 

— 

1 8 

0 

0 13 

0 


0 19 

0 

oTiT 

6 


ni 

0 

0 12 

6 

— 

0 16 

0 

0 T" 

’e 


O^iT 

6 

0 0 10 

— 

0 1 

3 

0 4 

6 

— 

0 7 

3 

0 3 

9 

— 

0 6 

9 

1 7 

0 

— 

1 10 

0 

U 0 

4ft 

— 

0 0 

41 

U 0 

5S 

— 

0 1 

Oft 

1 6 

0 


1 14 

0 

1 6 

0 


1 10 

0 

2 11 

0 

— 

3 0 

0 

1 6 

0 


1 9 

u 

0 1 

8 

— 

0 2 

1 

0 1 

74 


0 3 

6 

0 2 

0 

— 

0 4 

7 ; 

0 1 

84 

— 

0 2 

0 

0 1 114 

— 

0 2 

9 

0~Tll! 


0 3 7 

0 3 

3 

— 

0 7 

6 

0 4 

0 

— 

0 4 101 

0 4 

0 


0 6 

0 

2 16 

9 


3 2 

0 

1 4 

0 


2 0 

0 

0 3 

2 


0 3 

3 

6 0 

0 

— 

7 0 

0 

8 15 

0 


9 0 

0 

10 0 

0 


11 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

— 

17 0 

0 

PRODUCB. 



: 0 0 

5| 


0 0 

7 

25 10 

0 

— 

26 10 

0 

100 0 

0 

— J 

105 0 

0 

0 2 

3 


0 4 

0 

0 0 10 

— 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 


0 2 

8 

0 0 10 

— 

0 1 

9 

r PKODUCK. 



1 4 

0 

— 

1 8 

0 

.16 0 



1 10 

0 

> 0 0 


\ — 

0 0 

6 

0 0 


1 — 

0 0 

5 

. 1 5 

6 


— 

615 

”0 


7 ~0 

: 17 0 

0 


1 !) 0 

0 

14 0 

0 

— 

15 0 

0 

1 6 10 

0 

— 

7 10 

0 

. 0 1 

6 

— 

0 2 

3 


PRICES OF SHARES, January 27, 1835. 


DOCKS. 

1 Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 1 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

i £: 


£. 

£. 



East- India (Stock) • • 


— p. cent. 

498,667 



March. Sept. 

London (Stock) •• 

* 56ft 

2ft p.cent. 

3,238,000 


— 

June. Dec. . 

St. Katherine’s 

(W 

2ft p.cent 

1,352,752 

100 


Jan. July 

5 AprlL 5 Oct. 

Ditto Debentures 

104 

4ft p. cent. 

500, 0(N) 


— 

Ditto ditto 

• 102i 

4 p. cent. 

200.(K)0 


— 

5AprU. 5 0^ 
June. D6c,.v;^. 

WesMndIa (Stock)** 

* 94i 

5 p. cent. 

1,380.(NM) 

— 

— 

. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian (Agricultural) * • * * 

1 

* 35ft 


10,000 

100 

25ft 


Carnatic Stock, 1st Class 



- 

_ 



Ditto, 2d Class 

. .. 

— 

- 



- ■ 

Van Diemen’s Land Company 

. 7j 

— 

10,000 

100 

16 

— 


WoLFK, Brothers, 25, Change 



THE 


, mailLetr after icnne exdtemeBt* 

haa languid, with * tendency to fall. 

Theatdch df1|fest>lhdia 31,^, casks more, that 
of If autiUu8g^0D(lm« lest than last yea^^ . 

pil^.*-TlMre ii^liRle activity or variatkn In 
the market. ' < - 

CisMwi«--.The tniiiMCtions ara.trlfling, but prices 
are firm. 

Siik.— The market looks improving, but there 
is little business doing. 

end Sa/ljpefre, there is nothing 

Tad.— There has bem a good demand for all 
kinds, since the issue of the declaration for the 
Comity's March iSale&and prices of all sorts have 



ipv/thl.the last day, out of theglO 
the management of the East-lndfa 
^ fte proprietors having bought in 

at, Hiat ^00 chests at much hlgherrates, the ad- 
vanra on what sold has been fully Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. 
per 1^ •- 


advanced: Boheas are at id. profit. Congou Ud., 
Hyson Sfd. to 3d., and low Twankay li^d. The 
quantity declared for sale is 6.000,000 lbs., shewing 


a deficiency of 3,000,000 lbs. 

IncNgOi— The ftiUowing Is Messrs. Patry dr Paa- 
teuT*8 report of the result of the January Public 
Salea of Indigo, which commenced on the^th and 
CloKd on the ^th : 

'The quantity put up was as follows ; 179 chests 
by Jifeisrs. Ripley Brothers Ac Brown i 134 do. by 
Messrs. Trueman de Cook; 5ti5 do. by Messrs. 
Patry and Pasteur ; 182 do. by Messrs. R. B. Petrie 
it Fry; 60 do. by Messrs. G. R. Harvey and Co. ; 
929 da 1^ Mesars. Johnson and Renny ; ^ do. ly 
Metsia. Forman and Hadow ; 30| do. by Mr. H. S. 

' Floud, and 818 by the East-India Company. To- 
tal 9,386 Chests; which presented the following 
— ^ 


asaortmeiit: 126 chests very fine shippers ; 881 mid 
•ffiing to good do. : 960 ordinary to good consu- 
mers ; 75 Oudes ; 232 Madras; 32 Kurpah ; 6 Pon- 
dicheihiy ; 15 Dust. 

... The tnddlnm have been animated throughout 
the Sale, and the advance on all kinds of Bengal 
of Is. 3d. to. Is. 6d. per lb., which was established , 
on the first day, was fUBy supported, the con- 
suming qualities bearing the highest advance. 
Although the quantity bought in, in the Brokers* 
Public Sales, was small, not excceiiing 2.'i0 cheats, 
the Importers kept up their marks fully to the 


Bdva^e cm the t 

4 tlon did not fkll In the same proportion aa Benges 
in the summer of 1834, the advance hA not h^ 
so great. The Oudes were of good quality, and 
WCTe bought mgerly by the' home consumers. 

The following are the prices: Beftgo/.— Fine 
Blue 7s. 3d. a 7s. 8d; Fine Purple 7s. a 7s. 3il ; 
Fiua red violet tk. 6d. a 7 b- 8d.; Fine violet 
tis. 3<l. a Gs. 6d. ; good and middling do. 8s. ikt. 
(is. 3d.; good red violet 6s. 3d. a6B.6d. ; mid- 
dling do. 6 b. a 6s. 3d.; good violet and copitcr 
5s. 9a. a 6 b. ; middling and ordinary do. 58. 5d. a 
Ss. 9d. $ low consuming do. 6s. a 5s. 5d. ; very low 
do. 48. 6d. a 5s. ; jdubblsh and low dust 38. a 48. 


low 38. a 3s. 9d. Ouefe.— Middling to fine 4s. l«i. 
a 4s. 9d. 

We add Messrs. Harvey and Co.*s remarks on 
these sales: ** Owing to the advices from India 
recently received, giving a much lower estimate 
of the produce of 1^ than had been previously 
looked for, the Saws went off with great anima- 
tion at the fullowiiiig advance upon the prices of 
the October Sales, vts, Bengal Is. 3d. to Is. 6(1 ; 
Mafiras 6d. to Is. ; Oudes 9a. to Is. The Con- 
tiueutal orders having been generally limited con- 
siderably below tha currency of the Sales, only a 
comparatively ineii9«rate' portion has been taken 
for export. Speesmtors also purchased 8)>aringlv, 
having acted in tpe market previously at lower 
rates. The homakconsuihers, however, bought 
freely of what were sold. The proprietors took in 
about 9UU chests di Bengali, and Ml Madras, prin- 
cipally in the Eaat-India Compeny's Sale, the 
last day, at high pilces. 



; ^ I^MUDBRfCK Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 7 » Birckin Lane, ConihiU, 

















THfi* SSipUTE WITH CHINA. * 

The political horizon in tlie East rarely presented a more lowering aspect 
tlian at present. Clouds seem rising in almost every quarter^ and those 
which are now but dim specks are not the least alarming. Political storms 
collect^nd break, in those regions, with the celerity of the tempests which 
gather in their atmosphere, where a mist no bigger than a man’s hand, in 
a few minutes, overspreads the sky and discharges vials of elemental wrath, 
which it is scarcely conceivable could in so brief a space have been accu- 
mulated. 

It is always w'ith unaffected reluctance that we advert, in a spirit of 
animadversion, to the political state and government of British India. A 
dependency of such a peculiar character, of such dimensions, situated at 
so vast a distance from Britain, and connected with it by so slender a 
thread as tliat of mere opinion, ought not to be familiarized with topics 
calculated to draw its attention frequently to a dissolution of the connexion. 
Whatsoever tends to inspire, cither in the native population or in the Euro- 
pean servants of the Government, dissatisfaction with their own condition, 
with each other, or with the governing authorities, impairs the strength of 
the almost invisible cord which holds India to England. The fallacy and 
the folly of applying the arguments in favour of a free press and free insti- 
tutions to such a country as British India must be perceived the moment its 
real relation to England is understood. 

Speaking, therefore, with some reserve, of the internal state of India, it 
cannot be concealed that it is by no means satisfactory. The deterioration 
of the aggregate revenue, instead of its augmentatio;., there is abundant 
reason to antieipat(', partly from accidental, partly from general and per- 
manent causes.* The distress occasioned by the extensive failures in India, 
and the positive annihilation of at least ten millions sterling of its supposed 
mercantile capital, may be ranked amongst the latter. From the best infor- 
mation we have been able to obtain, the profitable commerce with India has 
nut increased since the dissolution of the Company, and it is now a matter 
of complaint that the golden dreams formed of the results of colonization, 
and the influx of capital and enterprise, in India arc as little likely to be 
realised under the free-trade system as under the charter. These are, how- 
ever, incidents of less moment ; there arc others which vitally affect the 
welfare of India and the permanency of her union with England. 

The throwing of the whole expenditure of the Indian government,— which 

* We subjoin the following statement from a Journal not likely to adopt a hasty or doubtful conclu- 
sion on such a point : '* The recent decline in India stock is still involved in some mystery, but U Is 
suspected that the real cause Is either a falling off*, or the apprehension of a falling oflT, in the Indian 
revenue, under the new state of things in which the East-lndia Company are placed since the gnnting 
of the new charter, and the loss of their commei;cial monopoly. This is a very probable solution of ttie 
difficulty ; for though the direct intercourse with China under the old system did not appear to carry 
with it a very high rate of profit, the collateral branches of that trade, and particularly the eapoptilkm 
of cotton and other articles from Bengal to CanUm, on which the Company had it in their power to fix 
their own prices, undoubtedly brought vast returns to the treasury at Calcutta, whidt figured, as the 
general belief is, in the returns of the territorial revenue. Jn des^rUfing .these speculations ascunant 
on the subject, it ought to be added, that no apprehension anywhere exists of such a defalcation in Ihr 
revenue as is likely to afifect materially the security of East-lndia stock.**— Jan, 91. - 

Asiat, Journ, N.S.Vol. 16. No. 6f3. U 
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was formerly disbursed, without any real burthen on the British nation, from 
the C^ompany's commercial profits, — upon the finances of India, rendered it 
indispensable that retrenehnient in that country, already carried to its sup- 
posed maximum, should be pushed still further, the government outlay 
being augmented by the arrangements consequent upon the East-India Act. 
Nothing is more difficult, even at home, than to carry into effect a<r syste- 
matic retrenchment in offices and allowances, without inflicting individual 
injury. If it were expedient to diffuse retrenchment equally over the whole 
mass of functionaries, in fact to levy a rateable tax upon them, there would 
not be any ground for individual complaint. But even then, in a country 
like India, M’here, as we have often had occasion to remark, nature requires 
to be soothed and indulged, — where, though it appear a solecism, luxuries 
are necessaries, and ^\here dejection is death, — a reduction of allowances, 
in possession or prospect, excites a fever of resentment. In the military 
service, in particular, it is felt as an indignity as well as an injustice ; and 
in every department, reductions, for the apparent supply of the dividends on 
India stock, must have the effect of diminishing that zeal and ardour for the 
public service, which it is physically impossible to keep up, without powerful 
stimulants, under the deadening influence of the climate. The decay of 
zeal and ardour must be met by regulations to cheek indolence and back- 
wardness, and to secure the qualities necessary in government servants. 
These measures generate fresh discontent in the European portion of the 
service, which, it is not sufliciently borne in mind, acts, especially in the 
army, upon the native servants, though the latter arc in no other way 
affected by the original cause. 

It is very obvious that the effects we have onainerated are likel}' io 
engender elements of danger, which it will require an able, a vigorous, and 
a prudent administration to deal with. 

The political condition of the independent states immediately adjoining 
British India, or in its neighbourhood, is a material consideration, in appre- 
ciating its future prospects, ilajpootana appears to be almost in a state of 
politieal disorganization. Our relations with the Rajpoot states wore, 
unfortunately, based by Lord Hastings upon a wrong foundation, and their 
fruits are beginning to be seen. The Punjnub will be the scene of a fierce 
struggle when the present ruler of the Sikhs, who is oppressed with age and 
infirmities, shall be removed, in which it will be difficult for the British 
Government to avoid becoming a party. 

The condition of Persia is at this moment deplorable. The death of the 
shah, preceded by that of tlic lieir-apparcnt, has involved the country in a 
civil war, and the position of Russia is peculiarly well- adapted for taking 
what course her interest dictates in the coming strife. The succession of 
the late prince royal, Abbas Meerza, to the throne was guaranteed both by 
Russia and England ; but no guarantee was given by Russia to the claims 
of the son of that prince, whom the late shah tardily recognized as his 
successor, and consequently Russia may, if its ruler pleases, take part with 
t^e young prince's uncle and competitor, if the autocrat shall deem such a 
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oourse favourable to liis views of getting a footing in Persia, as a stepping- 
place to India. ^ 

Turkey is in a state of political weakness wfiicli disables the sultan from 
offering any resistance to Russia, or of being an available ally of England, 
should it be necessary to check the views of that power in the East. 

With C.Miina, our relations arc not of a political but of a commercial 
character ; but those relations have nevertheless an important connexion 
with our financial interests at home and abroad. Wc arc dependent upon 
China for the consumption of the opium of India, which contributes a million 
sterling to its finances; we arc dependent upon it likewise for a supply of 
ten, an article which cannot yet be obtained elsewhere ; and which, whilst 
it is essential to our comforts at home, being almost a necessary of life, 
yields a tax of more than two millions to the British cxchecpier. 

It is too early yet to venture any opinion as to the practical results of the 
opening of the China trade ; but there are some facts which force them- 
selves upon our notice. It was prognosticated by the opponents of the 
measure, tliat the teas imparted from C'hina, under the free system, 
would be inferior in (piality to tfiosc brought by the Company. 'Phis was 
combated by the partizans of free trade by the hypothesis, that it would be 
the interest of the importers to bring the best teas. What has been the 
result ? Why, that tlieory, as in many other instances, has been contra- 
dicted by experience, and that rubbish has been brought which was positively 
not tea. The loudest advocates for throwing open the ('hina trade have 
reluctantly, yet distinctly, admitted that the event has not fulfilled their 
expectations upon this point. 

There is another point, too, upon which the prophetic skill of the anti- 
charter partizans has been signally at fault, namely, the exchanges between 
this country and China. The calculations of the prices of teas framed by 
Mr. Thornley, Mr. Rickards, Mr. Bate.s, and others, assumed 4s., or 
even 3s. lid., as the exchangeable value of the dollar at Canton, and one 
of these gentlemen assured the parliamentary committee, that the rate was 
more likely to be lower than higher under a free trade. Again, what is 
the fact? Since the opening of the trade, the exchanges have been gradu- 
ally rising, and the present value of the dollar, in exchange with London, 
IS 4s. lOd. to />s. 

These partial and remediable evils, resulting from a measure which, we 
arc still persuaded, wdll eventually be lamented, arc insignificant compared 
with those which threaten our relations with China, from tlic new principles 
which, it seems, the late administration determined to introduce into them. 

Beyond the mere declaration that the ("hina trade was to be free to all 
British subjects, there is scarcely a measure, adopted by the late govern- 
ment, which has not met with condemnation from those who are in a condi- 
tion to form a correct opinion upon the subject. The Orders in Council, 
issued in December, apparently for no other, purpose than to be rescinded 
in March, were received at Canton with general scorn, as arguing tota| 

* Since thin was written, there is a prospect that a civil war will l)c prevented. 
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ignorance : they are so supremely ridiculous/’ says a letter now before 
us, written upon their first arrival at Canton, " that they can never be put 
in force.” Tlie Canton paper designates them as *‘too hastily drafted, 
and, if not contradictory, scarcely intelligible.” The scheme of a board 
of superintendents seems to have met with no better reception from tlie 
Chinese than from Europeans. ^^The combination of incongruous duties 
in the superintendents,” says the same local organ of the sentiments of the 
British merchants at Canton, *^will at once draw down the sneers and ridi- 
cule of both the government and people of this country.” 

The new system of free trade witli China has commenced rather 
ominously* by a direct breach between the superintendent and the local 
authorities at Canton, produced in so gratuitous a manner, as to lead to 
the direct conclusion that Lord Xapier must have been authorized to hasten 
a collision with the Canton government, in order the more speedily to bring 
matters to an issue. His lordship,” says a London free-trade paper, “is 
not a man likely to have taken such a step udthout sufficient authority from 
the government at home, and we take it for granted that he has acted upon 
instructions, and not from temper or wilful neglect of any regulations to 
which prudence or policy required that a British functionary should coii- 
fonn.”* In spite, however, of this very natural conclusion, the step has 
been almost universally condemned at home. 

The Chinese, in their state-papers, appear to great disadvantage in the 
eyes of Europeans, partly because the latter have no community of feeling 
wdth them on various points of etiquette and principles of social polity, but 
principally because their style is rendered into literal English, which 
exhibits them in a ridiculous point of view. A close translation of these 
official papers is perhaps considered essential ; but we are of opinion, 
that a freer mode of rendering them into idiomatie English would make 
them better understood than they have hitherto been. Let us take as an 
example of the inconvenience of a servile translation, a term which occurs 
frequently in the Canton official papers, that of “barbarian.” There is no 
doubt that the Chinese character Ey so rendered, means “ barbarian it is 
equally certain that its sense in idiomatic English is merely “foreigner,” 
though to an European, the word barbarian ” otters an offensive image, 
especially when addressed to him by a Chinese. The word “ barbarian ” is 
actually employed by St. Paul to denote one whose language is not under- 
stood by another : So likewise you, except ye utter by the tongue words 
easy to be understood, how shall it be known what is spoken ? for ye shall 
speak into the air. There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices ((pmm) 
in the world, and none of them is without signification. Therefore, if I 
know not the meaning of the voice, 1 shall be unto him that speaketh a bar- 
barian ; and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me.”t 

With these preliminary remarks, we shall endeavour to present to our 
readers a succinct statement of the matters of dispute between the governor 
of Canton and Lord Napier. 

• Timett February 2d. 


t 1 Cor. xiv. 9-11. 
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It appears that, when the governor, or viceroy, heard of liis lordship’s 
arrival at Macao, which was not regularly notified to him, as we think it 
ought to have been, by his lordship, his excellency directed the hong mer- 
chants to wait upon Lord Napier at Macao, to inquire the object of his 
visit, and the nature of the arrangements proposed to be made, under the 
new system, and to inform his lordship of the necessity of remaining at 
Mrteno till a communication had been transmitted to Peking, and the impe- 
rial directions W'ere received respecting his visit to Canton. The deputa- 
tion missed Lord Napier, who, without communicating with the local 
authorities, arrived unexpectedly at Canton, and immediately despatched a 
letter to the viceroy, which, according to invariable custom, was not 
received at the city gates. 

This irregular proceeding was declared by the governor to be a great 
infringement of the established laws. Considering, however, that the 
superintendent was a new-comer, and probably ignorant of the laws, he 
overlooks the indecorum ; but he requests, with a sufficient degree of polite- 
ness, that when his lordship’s immediate engagements at Canton are at an 
end, he will return to Macao. The governor excuses his declining to 
receive the letter, on the ground that the great ministers of China are not 
permitted to hold private intercourse by letter with foreigners. 11 is excel- 
lency appeals, with great show of reason, to the fact, that all nations expect 
an obedience to their laws and customs, of which, he remarks, a person of 
liord Napier’s asserted character and station ought, above all others, to be 
aware. It is the wish of the emperor, he adds, that foreigners should be 
W'ell treated, and he (the governor) had no desire to offer them any slight ; 
but the laws must be obeyed ; he dared not transgress them ; and he civilly 
cautions Lord Napier to be upon his guard against indiscreet advisers, lest 
he should hazard the object for W'hich he had come. He lastly apologizes 
for making the hong merchants the medium of communication between him- 
self and Lord Napier, on account of their being familiar w'ith the language 
and customs of foreigners. 

N othing can be more reasonable or temperate than this remonstrance. The 
reply to it, on the part of Lord Napier, was a positive refusal to quit Canton, 
to receive the viceroy’s orders, or to communicate with the hong merchants. 
These merchants were thus reduced to the necessity of imparting their 
instructions to the British merchants, whom they invited to a meeting, in the 
usual manner. liOrd Napier counteracted this design, by previously con- 
vening the British merchants, and advising (that is, ordering) them not to 
meet the hong. His lordship is represented to have declared to the meeting, 
that he had no authority to communicate directly with Peking; his business 
was to collect information for the guidance of the home authorities. 1 
have succeeded^' he added, in attaining my present residence against the 
wishes of the viceroy and the hong merchants,” and from this house I will 
not go, unless driven out at the point of tlie bayonet.” This declaration 
clearly implies that the hostile step was predetermined, and that his lordship 
was prepared for all the consequences. 
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The liong merchants, in a letter to those of Britain, represent to them, 
with perfect civility and with great force of reason, that the oitiers of tlie 
governor had been in entire accordance with the laws of the empire ; that 
Lord Napier though come to superintend the mercantile affairs of the 
English at Canton, was bound to obey the laws, just as a person going to 
England from a foreign country must obey the regulations of England ; 
that a refusal to receive the viceroy's orders was an act of disobedience to 
the laws of Chinn, and that, such being the case, they, as official mer- 
chants, dare not hold commercial intercourse with the British traders. 

At another meeting of British merchants, convened by the superintendent, 
his lordship intimated tliat he was prepared for the worst, observing that, 
** if it was thought necessary, his Majesty's ships (the Imogens and Andro* 
tnache) should come up to Whampoa; and, if their presence there was not 
sufficient protection, the^ should anchor under the walls of the town.'* 

Whether or not this threat reached the ears of tlie viceroy, the dignified 
tone and the argumentative style of the order he issuetl on the 18th August, 
two days afterwards, entitle it to rank with some of the best productions 
of European diplomatists. Our readers will find this document, in its 
proper place, elsewhere; but they will be better able to appreciate its force 
and propriety, by reading it in a more suitable style. The following is the 
form in which it would appear, could the viceroy have written in idiomatic 
English : — 

During the long period in which commercial intercourse has subsisted be- 
tween China and the British nation at Canton, a Vtariety of wholesome regu- 
lations have been established and complied with. Whether Lord Napier be 
an officer or a merchant, I am not regularly informed ; but as he has come for 
the purpose of superintending the commercial affairs of his nation, it is hut 
just and right that he should observe the established laws and regulations. 
When you visit a foreign country, especially in a commercial capacity, com- 
mon sense dictates that you should inquire into its customs and regulations, in 
order that you may not offend them.* His lordship, professing to have been 
sent by the King of Great Britain, must be presumed to be a person of sense 
and understanding, although it cannot be denied that his precipitate visit to 
Canton, without any official announcement of his character and functions, 
and of the circumstances which have occasioned his coming to China, was a 
breach of decorum, of the rules of which, he ought to have known, this 
nation is peculiarly tenacious. Nevertheless, considering that his lordship was 
a perfect stranger in China, and might have been ignorant of its laws and cus- 
toms, I desired the hong merchants, the only authorized medium of communi- 
cation, to explain them to him, and to inquire the object of his visit ; and if 
it had become necessary, in consequence of the Company’s dissolution, to 
establish new regulations for the conduct of the British trade, to request that 
his lordship would communicate them, in order that they might be transmitted 
with all speed to Peking, to be submitted to the emperor, and that he would 
return, in the meanwhile, to Macao, according to the established practice. 

This course of pi'o.ceeding was in conformity not only with our rules and 

« The Tioercyy employs here a fiaiMgc from the ** When you enter a territory, inquire its laws; 

-when you visit a nation, inquire what are its customs ; when you enter a house ask its ow'ner's nunc." 
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customs, but with those of European countries. For example ; should an 
official personage come to England from a foreign country, on a mission for 
the arrangement of any business, would he not be guilty of a breach of good 
manners, and a violation of the respect due to the nation, should he neglect to 
announce his coming to the king of the country he visited, and instead of 
doing so, act according to his own will and pleasure ? Since Lord Napier 
states that he is an official personage, he ought to have been the more familiar 
with these rules of official decorum, his violation of which is, therefore, the 
less exeusable. On my part, I was sorry to be compelled to decline receiving 
the letter he addressed to me, when he came to Canton ; but I am prohibited 
by the established laws of the empire, from receiving communications in so 
irregular a manner. The hong merchants are the only authorized medium by 
which letters can be conveyed on mercantile matters. I requested the proper 
officer to give verbal explanations on this point, and 1 have since explained 
repeatedly, in my letters to the hong merchants, the regulations of the empire 
on these points, and which are, indeed, notorious to the foreign merchants of 
every nation having business at Canton. In this proceeding, it cannot be 
alleged that I treated Lord Napier or his nation with slight or disrespect. The 
only tw'o courses were distinctly pointed out to his lordship ; if you comply 
with our regulations, which have never been infringed, you arc at perfect 
liberty to remain; if you refuse compliance, w^e cannot allow you to stay. 

Ill this state of things, 1 have been informed by the hong merchants, that, 
on explaining the matter to Lord Napier, and applying for information, they 
met with a contemptuous refusal ; his lordship would not hold communication 
with them, refused to comply with the regulations, and insisted upon corres- 
ponding directly and officially with all the public officers, whensoever and how- 
soever he pleased, which he could easily have ascertained we were forbidden 
to allow. No such official correspondence has hitherto been carried on be- 
tween the English nation and the officers of China. The British merchants at 
Canton have no political intercourse with the empire; trade is their object in 
coming here, and high public officers of China do not take cognizance of mat- 
ters of trade, which, by the customs of the empire, are deemed to be beneath 
their immediate superintendence. In consequence, ever since foreign trade 
li4is been established at the port of Canton, all commercial afiairs, and the 
superintendence of the persons who resort hither from foreign parts, have 
been placed entirely under the immediate cognizance and responsibility of the 
hong merchants. A direct communication with the officers of the government 
was never carried on by any foreign nation for it must be remembered that 
the English are not the only traders at Canton. A direct communication with 
the government officers, which, if granted to one nation, must be conceded 
to another, would prove as inconvenient as it is unnecessary and incongruous 
with our ideas of dignity and decorum. 

The hong merchants, who are thus responsible for the acts of foreigners, 
being unable to prevail upon Lord Napier to comply with the regulations which 
it is their duty to enforce, have very properly suggested that a stop be put to 
their trade with the British merchants. Considering the pertinacity with which 
Lord Napier has refused to adopt the regular course of proceeding, and that 
he has violated the rules of the empire and the principles of Chinese decorum, 
the immediate stoppage of the trade would no doubt be justifiable. Yet, 
taking also into consideration, that the King of England has never yet offered 
a wanton affront to the government of China, it is improbable that he should 
have sanctioned the proceeding of Lord Napier, and it would be cruel t6 make 
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a nation suffer for the foult of one man. The Chinese government deems the 
merchandize brought hither by the English traders, and the duties it yields, mat- 
ters of subordinate moment : we know perfectly well, that our teas and our silks 
are of far more comparative importance to England. These considerations, 
and the known wish of the emperor, that foreigners, equally with the subjects 
of China, should be treated with kindness, induce me to |)ause before I sanc- 
tion a measure which would occasion so much mischief to British merchants 
and to the English nation, merely on account of the indiscretion of one man. 
I, therefore, suspend the order for the stoppage of the trade, and direct the 
hong merchants to communicate these observations to Lord Napier, request- 
ing him to consider the matter calmly. His lordship is said to be a man of 
good understanding and of mild manners. If he reflects upon the subject, 
and does not listen to evil counsellors, he will see the propriety of either con- 
forming to the established rules of the empire, or of quitting it. If he com- 
plies, the trade shall continue as usual. If he refuses compliance, it will be 
equivalent to a declaration that he docs not wish the British nation to partici- 
pate in the commerce which the Chinese government permits its subjects to 
carry on with foreigners at the port of Canton, and their trade will, conse- 
quently, be stopped for the future. 

We would ask any candid and reasonable man, whether it be possible to 
object either to the arguments or the style of this paper? So just and sen- 
sible is its train of reasoning, so methodical is its matter, so free is it from 
tlie extravagant pretensions and groundless as.suniptions which are imputed 
to the Chinese government, that it might very excusably suggest a suspicion, 
that his excellency the Ta-jin lioo may have availed himself of European 
or American aid in drawing up this paper. 

The imprudence of the step taken by Lord Napier, unless directed by 
his secret instructions, seems obvious. He has placed every thing upon the 
peril of a single cast, with all the chances against him. Nothing of policy 
or of punctilio would have been compromised by waiting a sufiieient time 
at Macao to allow of a red paper,'’ or formal permission, being i.ssucd 
by the viceroy ; and if this had been refused or withheld, the breach of 
etiquette, — a heinous oflfence amongst so ceremonious a people as the Chi- 
nese, — in then dispensing with it, would not have been so flagrant and un- 
pardonable. At present, there is no alternative but an act of hostility, — 
the sending away the intruder by force, w'hich will, perhaps, be opposed by 
the commander of the King's squadron, — or the sacrifice of a vital prin- 
ciple on one side or the other. If Lord Napier consents to retire to Macao, 
after declaring that nothing should remove him but the bayonet, he will 
draw upon us the ridicule of other traders, and the contempt of a vain 
nation ; if he carries his point, and the timidity of the Cliinese shall induce 
them to forbear using force, our trade will suffer either directly, by the con- 
tinuance of the interdict upon it, or indirectly through the deep hatred and 
silent resentment of a crafty and deceitful government, that will concede in 
semblance only. One of the maxims of Chiimse politeness is not unfre- 
quently practised from motives of policy, namely : a man, on a long 
journey, may give way to every one he meets, and yet not lose a hundred 
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HISTORY OF RUNJEET SINGH .• 

The work of Mr. Prinsep, on the Sikh Power and the liife of Runjeet 
Singh, possesses at this juncture peculiar claims to public attention. The 
Sikh sect is tolerably well known from the sketch of Sir John Malcolm and 
othet works; but the present condition of the nation, the causes of its rise 
from the depression it had reached in the beginning of the last century, 
and the political history of the reigning king of the Punjaub, are not to be 
found embodied in an authentic form in any publication. The consequences 
'which must be expected to result from the demise of Runjeet, now verging 
on the end of life, cannot fail to extend the relations now subsisting between 
the British Government in India. and the protected Sikh territory; and this 
consideration alone would make a work of such a character as Mr. Prinse])’s 
attractive to every one who feels an interest in the concerns of British 
India. 

The work has been compiled principally from a valuable report by 
Captain Murray, who had been employed for fifteen years in managing 
our relations with the Sikh chiefs on the British side of the Sutlej, and 
which appears to have been the fruit of much reading and research, and 
jwepared from materials collected during his residence amongst the Sikhs. 
It included an account of the rise and fortunes of Runjeet Singh, derived 
from the reports and verbal information of intelligent persons who had 
served under him, compared with the native akhbars. The death of 
Captain Murray deprived the public of a digest of this voluminous report 
by his own hand, and Mr. Prinsep undertook the. office of redacieur^ %vith 
the advantage of having before him also the report of Captain Wade, as 
well as other contributions by a native agent and intelligencer of the British 
Government. 

The incidents of Sikh history present few features of any interest or 
importance until the death of Maha Sing, the father of Runjeet, in the 
year 1702. The ancestry of this chief is traced to Churut Singh, whose 
progenitors were Jdt zemindars of Sookur Chuk, and who was the head of 
one of the twelve principal misuls^ or associations, which constituted the 
Sikh military power. Churut Singh had risen from a common dharwee^ or 
highwayman, to be the sirdar of the Sookur Chiikca misul, with a territory 
computed to yield three lacs of rupees. He was killed, in 1774, at the 
age of forty-five, by the bursting of his own matchlock, in a skirmish with 
the force of a hill raja, against whom he was acting as an auxiliary. His 
eldest son, Malta Singh, then ten years of age, succeeded to the sirdaree, 
and in 177(5 he married the daughter of Gujput Singh, of Jeend. He 
gained great reputation in a joint attack with Jy Singh, of the Ghunneya 
misul, on Rusool Nugur, in 1778; the place fell to Maha Singh, whose 
early prowess induced many independent sirdars, who had attached them- 

* Origin of the Sikti Power in the Punjab, and Poiitical.Lifc of Muha-raja Runjeet Singh, with an 
Account of the Present Condition. Religion. Laws, and Customs of tlie Sikhs. Compiled by IInnry 
T. pRiNSKP, of the Bengal Civil Service, from a Report by Captain Wm. Murrav. late Political 
Agrat at Umballa. anti from other sources. Calcutta, lii.34. 
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selves to the Bhungee, or heid inisul, to transfer their services to him. In 
17.80, Runjeetwas born. He was attacked, when a child, With tlie small 
pox, which endangered his life, and deprived him of one ,of his eyes^ besides 
marking his face with its ravages. * ^ 

The destruction of the Bunghee misul, by an Affghan army, enabled 
Maha Singh to strengtlien his own from its ruins. Though of a restless 
spirit, his prudence led him to abstain from courting hostilities till his power 
^va$,a[Mttured. He, however, could not resist the temptation of availing 
himself of the disorders of the Jummoo state, which be ravaged and plun- 
dered of much valuable property. This exploit, however, displease^ his 
old master, Jy Singh, who, on the young sirdar’s visiting him, at Umrit- 
sur, after his return from liic hills, received him with coolness, and when 
Maha Singh humbly begged, in the attitude of an inferior, to know in 
what he had offended, tendering any atonement in his }K)wcr, caiJied out 
loudly and rudely, that he desired to hear no more of the bhugiea s 
(dancing boy’s) pathetic conversation.” This insult was not to be digested 
by the spirited young chief, who, mounting his horse, and retiring secretly 
from the city, associated with him Jusa Singh, the ejected .sirdar of the 
Ramghureea misul, then living by depredations, and ccanmcnced hostili- 
ties with Jy Singh. Other disaffected tributaries of the latter joined the 
two sirdars, who defeated and .slew the son of Jy Singh) and compelled 
'tiie latter to sue for peace. In 1785, Maha Singh bctrotiicd his son Run- 
jeet to the daughter of Goor Buksh, the very son of Jy Singh who had 
been slain in the battle. This connexion, together with the influence . he 
acquired from the friendship of Jusa Singh, restored to the Ramghureea 
misul, consolidated the authority of Maha Singh, which was superior to 
that of any oilier chief in the Sikh nation. He continued to administer in 
peace the territory he had acquired, and to exercise liis influence for the 
benefit of those connected with him, till 1791, when a desire of aggran- 
dizement induced him to endeavour to subject his own nephew, Saheb 
Singh, on his acces.sion to the sirdaree of Goojrat, to the condition of a 
tributary. The Goojrateea chief sought aid from tlic Bhungee Sikhs, who 
came in force. Maha Singh, however, continued to besiege Saheb Singh 
in the fo^t of Soodrup, for three months, when, in the early ])art of 1792, 
be be^me seriously ill. The .siege was consequently broken up; he was 
\Mlfri 0 d back to his principal residence, Goojraolee, where ho died at the 
:'|lge of twenty-seven. He was brave, active, and prudent beyond his 
^ years, and left a high reputation amongst his nation for all Uic qualities of a 
" sirdar. He shook off the trammels of liis mother’s guardianship at the 
seventeen; and, some time after, having detected her in an 
' >iiitrigue with a brahmin, put her to death wiUi his own hand ; an act of 
V barbarous justi^^ which does not seem to have lessened his reputation, or in 
way to have affected his character injuriously, in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries.”* 

Captain Wade anlgns the year 1787 for the decease of Maha Singh, and states him .to have heen 
liom in 1707. 
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Maha Singh left only one son, Ranj^et, thien in his twelfth year. His 
mother became regent, assisted by her husband’s minister. In 1793, the 
demise of Jy Singh left the Ghtinee misul likewise under the direction 
of his mother-in-law, Suda Koonwur, every thing having been prepared 
before-hand for the exclusion of the sons of that chief. 

liittle care was taken of the education of Runjeet Singh ; he was never 
taught to read or write, whilst he had the means furnished to him of gratify- 
ing every youthful passion or desire, and his early years were passed in 
indulgence and in the sports of the field. 

At the age of seventeen, he dismissed the dewan, and assumed the con- 
duct of afiairs. This was not the only point in which he copied his father’s 
example. Upon receiving evidence that his mother, the regent, had lived 
a profligate life, the dewan not being her only paramour, Runjeet, it is 
saidy functioned or connived at her being put to death. Dal Singh, Maha 
Singh’s maternal uncle, being designated ns the perpetrator of the act by 
means of poison. 

During the early administration of Runjeet Singh, the Punjaub was 
twice invaded by Shah Zuninn of Cabool, who was not opposed by the 
Sikhs in the field, and who occupied Lahore without opposition. When 
the shah retired from this city, Runjeet, who had retreated before him, with 
other sirdars, begcan to entertain views of securing it to himself. By an 
opportune service to Zumnn Shah, in his retreat, he obtained from that 
prince a grant, with permission to take possession of Laliore, then jointly 
possessed by ChytSing, Maha Singh, and Saheb Singh. Armed with his 
authority, and assisted l)y the credit and troops of the Ghunec misul, under 
Suda Koonwur, his mother-in-law, he prepared an expedition to seize the 
city, and the throe chiefs being not only profligate arid debauched, but negli- 
gent, Runjeet got admission into the city, and tlie three sirdars were com- 
pelled to accept jnglicers. 

His acquisition of a place so important roused the jealousy of all rival 
sirdars, avIio combined for its recovery ; but finding Runjeet well prepared, 
they desisted from molesting the young chief, in whose possession the city 
has ever since remained. 

The next enterprizc of Runjeet was against the Musulmans of Kasoor, 
whose chief, in 1801-2, was compelled to become his feudatory. In 1802, 
he took the fort of Ciicniot, held by the son of the Bhungee chief. - The 
same year, Kliuruk Shigh, the present heir-apparent of the Maha Raj, Was 
born ; his mother was Raj -Koonwur, daughter of Khujan Singh^ of 
Nukec. 

From this time, Runjeet continued to augment his possessions, by aggres- 
sion and by escheat, till 1804, when the dissensions of the four sons of 
Tymoor Shah began to produce distractions in the Aifghan empire, and 
invited him to further aggrandizement, by seizing the dependencies of ibid; 
empire east of the Indus. Accordingly, after a dnssera passed with more 
than ordinary excess, he crossed iho Ravee in October, and made prelimi- 
nary arrangements for executing his ulterior designs, liy establishing rein- 
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tioDS with the Mohameden chiefs and families on the Chanab and Jhylam, 
who were easily induced to detach themselves from Cabool and submit to 
the ruler of Lahore. Next year, his designs were interrupted by the hosti- 
lities between the British and Holkar, who was flying towards Cabool, and 
threatened to make the Punjaub the scene of an alarming conU^st. This 
danger was, however, averted, and llunjcet continued to make encroach- 
ments on his neighbours and to foment their quarrels in order to augment 
his territories. 

His extensive usurpations on the east and south banks of the Sutlej 
excited the alarm of the Sikh chiefs situated between that river and the 
Jumna, who determined, in 1808, to send a mission to Delhi, to solicit 
that their possessions might be taken under the protection of the British 
Government. Intelligence of this mission rendered Runjeet uneasy, and he 
spared no pains in the endeavour to detach the chiefs from the design of 
forming a connexion with the British Government. The aspect of the 
political horizon, in Europe and the East, induced the Governor-general 
(Lord INI into) to direct his attention to the state of the countries in the west 
of India, and to despatch a British agent to Lahore. Mr. (now 8ir 1\) 
Metcalfe.was the negociator selected, and this gentleman was coldly received 
by Runjeet Singh atKasoor; but, in deiiance of the intiamtions conveyed to 
liitn, and in the face of the British envoy, he continued his aggressions on 
the other side of the Sutlej ; whereupon the Indian Government instructed 
Mr. Metcalfe to avow that the country between the Satlej and the .1 umna 
was under British protection, and to insist on the restoration of all that had 
been recently seized. To enforce this demand, and support the negociation, 
a body of British troops was advanced to the frontier, under Colonel Och- 
terlony, which crossed the Jumna in January 18011. The Sikh detachments 
retired as Colonel Ochterlony advanced, who took en route the several 
places visited by the JSikh army, till he reached Loodeana on the Sutlej. 
His march was joyfully hailed by the people and chiefs. 

Hitherto, Runjeet had maintained in the ccnferences with the Brilish 
envoy, that the Jumna, not the Sutlej, w’as the proper British boundary, 
and that, in right of his supremacy over the Sikh nation, he had feudal supe- 
riority over all the Sikh chiefs between these two rivers. 'i1ic arrival of 
Colonel Ochterlony, however, awakened Runjeet to the risks he incurred 
from protection being extended to the chiefs in the Punjaub and collision 
with a power he had never designed to oppose in the held. Meanwhile, an 
explosion of fanatical zeal occurred in his camp. The Akalees^ a body 
of enthusiasts, attacked the envoy’s camp. The escort was called out, 
and although only composed of two companies of native infantry, and six- 
teen troopers, they charged and routed the fanatics. This circumstance 
convinced Runjeet of the unfltne.ss of his own troops to cope with those under 
European discipline, and determined him to secure peace and friendship at 
the sacri flees demanded. A treaty was accordingly concluded on the 23th 
April 1801), by which the British Government disclaimed any concern witli 
the territories and subjects ol' the raja to the northward of the Sutlej, and 
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the raja pledged himself never to maintain in his territory on the left bank 
of thqt river more troops than necessary for the internal duties, nor commit 
or suffer any encroachment on the possessions or rights of the chiefs in its 
vicinity. Here ended the discussions; all future relations with Runjeet 
were confined to friendly letters and exchange of presents; but the British 
officers on the frontiers were instructed to watch his proceedings, and require 
instant redress in case the treaty was infringed. The continued prosecu- 
tion of this course of policy,** observes Mr. Prinsep, to the present date, 
has weaned the chief from all apprehension of danger to his own authority, 
from the ulterior views for which he long gave us credit; and there is now 
established between the two powers as complete and perfect a good-fellow- 
ship as can exist with states constituted like those of India. It is based, 
however, on no better foundation than the personal character of Runjeet 
8ingh, and his personal conviction that the British Government desires to 
see him prosperous and powerful, and would regard the extinction of his 
rule, and the confusion and convulsions which must follow, as a serious evil 
of mischievous influence to itself.** 

*rhe arrangements with the protected chiefs embraced protection without 
tribute, and a stipulation that the sirdars were to join the British standard 
when called upon. They were made in a general proclamation, superseding 
the necessity of separate engagements. 

These arrangements, which eventually involved many points which re- 
(juired the interference of the protecting state, in respect to succession and 
escheats, called for no strong measure till 1812, when the disorder of the 
Putceala state rendered it necessary to depose tlie raja, Saheb Singh, who 
evinced symptoms of insanity. The ranee, in association with Nunda Rao, 
a shrewd brahmin minister, was appointed regent for the heir-apparent (the 
|)rcsent raja) ; but as her administration was unpopular, and the profusion 
of 8ahcb Singh had procured him many partisans, the interference of the 
British superintendent (Colonel Ochterlony) was resented as an act of 
tyranny prompted by bad motives : the colonel was nearly being assassinated 
by an Akalee. 

Meanwhile, Runjeet pursued his system of aggrandizement in those 
(juarters which were open to his ambitious views ; he secured by assault the 
strong fort of Kangra, in the hills, besieged by the Ghoorkhas; he seized 
the jageer of Bliughaecl Singh, in the Jalundhur Dooab, and districts of 
Bhoop Singh, of the Fyzoollapoor misul; he extorted a large sum from 
the chief of Veczccrabad; confiscated the territory of Goojrat; and 
exacted contributions from the chiefs east of the Jhylum. 

It was in 1809 that he commenced organizing his troops on the British 
model ; forming them into regular battalions, drilled by deserters from the 
British ranks, whom he appointed commanders. His artillery and cavalry 
were also remodelled. 

In the beginning of this year, Shah Shooja, exiled from Cabool by the 
ascendancy of his brother, Shah Mahmood, sought refuge in the camp of 
Runjeet at Ivlioosliah, and was recci\cd with outward respect. 
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; Circumisiflnceis inviting, Runjeet invaded Mooltani and laid siege to the 
city, desiring it, he alleged, for Shah Shooja. The place, however, was 
strong, the besieged determined, and the Sikh army deficient in the science 
as well as materials for the operation of a regular siege^ After losing some 
valuable men, Runjeet was obliged to retire mortified at his ill-success. 

.He renewed his petty aggressions; but, in February 1811, he was 
idarmed by intelligence that Shah IVlahmood had crossed the Indus with 
12,000 Affghans. An interview between the two potentates, however, 
ended in the Shah’s return to his capital. 

Of the twelve original misuls, or confederacies of the Sikhs, nearly all 
had now (1811) merged in that of Runjeet, or acknowledged him as supe- 
rior: His grasping disposition towards the old Sikh sirdars was reproved by 
the head of the Ramgliur niisul, Jodh Singh, who, when Runjeet offered 
him presents, as a mark of favour, when going upon an expedition against 
another misul, with characteristic frankness, declined the compliment, add- 
ing, that he was fortunate enough in these times if allowed to keep his own 
turband on his head. 

In 1812, on the occasion of the marriage of his son, Runjeet invited 
Colonel Ochterlony to honour the ceremony with his presence ; and this 
cfiicer was received with great distinction. Runjeet showed him his new 
battalions, took him over the fortifications of Lahore, and some new works 
intended for their improvement. In short, the frank confidence he dis- 
played to Colonel Ochterlony, though a military personage, contrasted 
strongly with the mistrust he evinced towards Mr. Metcalfe, 

The unfortunate Shah Shooja, after many vicissitudes, was prevailed upon 
by his wife to entrust himself and property to Runjeet, whose secret object 
was to get possession of the famous diamond called the Koh-i-Noor, or 
‘hill of light,* and other rich jewels which the exiled prince still preserved. 
The disgraceful mode in which the Sikh chief obtained this coveted prize 
has been fully related in our Journal.* 

Runjeet Singh had now several armies in the field, employed in different 
directions, whilst he made a tour into the Jalundhur Dooab, to extend his 
territories and exact tribute. He next took possession of the Bhimbur and 
Rajaoree states, with the obvious design of eventually occupying the valley 
of Cashmere. With the same view, he had an interview with Futch Khan, 
the vizier of Shah Mahmood, and facilitated the vizier’s access to Cashmere, 
whilst, at the same moment, he craftily wrested from the vizier’s grasp the 
fortress of Attuk. Futeh Khan was defeated in the attempt to take Attuk. 

Runjeet now (1813) began preparations for an expedition into Cash- 
mere; but it was not till June 1814 that he attempted the passage of the 
famous Peer Punjal range, which protects the valley. The main- army, 
however, under Runjeet himself, entered the valley by Poonch, and found 
Mohamed Uzeem Khan, and the forces of Cashmere, drawn up at Toshu 
Mydan. The Sikh troops left at the Peer Punjal pass, having forced it, 
a^d defeated the Caslimerians, attempted Soufyn, but were repulsed, and 

* See vol. xjii. p. y.*]. 
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retir^ to the mountains. Upon which Mohamed Uzeem Khan attacked 
llunjeet; and compelled him to retreat with great loss. 

The result of tliis expedition tempted the Bhimbur and Raj aoree chiefs to 
rebels and the time requisite to chastise these and other chieftains, and to 
recruit and repair the losses sustained by the army, saved Cashmere from a 
visitation from the Sikhs for some years. 

WJiilst occupied in political arrangements, his own family was the scene 
of scandalous improprieties carried on between bis wife, the mother of 
Khuruk Singh (the heir-apparent), and the Koonwur’s dewan. The consti- 
tution of Runjcct, though originally excellent, owing to his alternate toils 
and debaucheries, both extreme, began to yield to its trials. About the 
beginning of 1817, his health became seriously impaired, and an incapacity 
for much exertion was thereby induced. 

An expedition was sent against Mooltan, in 1818, under Khuruk Singli, 
aided by Misur Dewan Chund, wliich carried the place by assault. A vast 
booty fell into the hands of tlic 8ikh troops, who were summoned to Lahore, 
and cCinpelled to disgorge their plunder, which was declared to be the 
property of the state. 

The treacherous murder of the vizier Futeh Khan, of Cabool, whose 
talents had kept the empire in comparative tranquillity, by Prince Kamran, 
son of the shah, threw Cabool again into disorder. Futeh Khan had lifly 
brothers, all at the head of governments ; some of thci family, known by 
the name of the Barukzees, are still chiefs of provinces formerly belonging 
to Cabool. Runjcct resolved to pass the Indus, and take advantage of 
those troubles, having a pretext in the overpowering of a Sikh detachment 
by the Khutuk Musulmans, and he entered Pcshawur in November 1818, 
Yar Mahomed Khan retiring; but the governor left by Riinject was ex- 
pelled when he recrossed the Indus. 

In 1819, Tlunjcet, encouraged by his success against Mooltan, and by 
the knowledge that Mohamed Uzeem Khan had carried into Cabool, from 
the valley, the most etlicient troops, prepared a second expedition against 
Cashmere, under Dewan C'hund, a second army being formed to support 
him under Khuruk ISingli. Both armies entered the valley, and the forces 
raised to oppose them being raw troops, hastily levied, and unable to com- 
pete with the disciplined battalions of Runjeet, which were superior in 
number, the Sikhs occupied the valley with but little opposition. After 
making the necessary arrangements consequent upon this event, and sub- 
jecting the chiefs in the neighbourhood, Runjeet, wdio had advanced with a 
reserve to Bhimbur, returned to Lahore, where his attention was engrossed 
by domestic concerns, arising out of the schemes of his mother-in-law, 
Suda Koonwur, whose independence and high bearing had become irksome 
to the Sikh ruler. 

In March 1822, two European adventurers presented themselves at 
Runjeet’s durbar, seeking military service. They had been colonels in the 
French army; one was named Ventura, an Italian by birth, the other 
x\llard. They had left Europe after the battle of Waterloo, and had been 
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in Persia, whence they founil^ their way through Kandabi^r and 
Cal^ol to I^ahore* The Sikh chief was at first very suspicious of their 
inotives; but having satisfied hiuiself that their statements were correct^ he 
assigned tliem handsome salaries^ and set them to instruct his troops in the 
^European method of exercise and manceuvre. These gentleiticn soon gained 
the confidence of Runjeet^ and with others (particularly M. Court), who 
' joined them aftenvards, have been employed in posts of trust, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the sirdars. Mr. Prinsep thinks that this feeling, which 
still subsists, will make the situation of these officers very hazardous and 
delicate in the event of Runjeet’s decease. 

In 1823, the Sikh chief again crossed the Indus, and at Noushahur 
came into conflict with a body of 4,000 Musulmans, and attacked them. 
Notwithstanding that the W'hole army of Runjeet, amounting to 24,000 
strong, was employed against these men, who were not disciplined profes- 
sional soldiers, but villagers and mountaineers, who fought for the ghazee^ 
or religion, and though the Sikh troops were inflamed with religious ran- 
cour, they resisted all their efTorts throughout the entire day, and finally 
cut their way through the Sikh posts, and made their escape to the moun- 
tains. Runjeet, after this battle, which occasioned him severe loss, again 
occupied Peshawur, and agreed to allow Y ar Mahomed Khan to hold it as 
a tributary of Lahore. 

From this period, the political transactions of the Punjaub must be so 
familiar to our readers, that it is superfluous to detail them. During the 
Burmese war, Runjeet Sing watched all its events w^ith intense 'interest. 
The rise of Seyud Ahmed, a reformer who commenced a religious war 
against the Sikhs, miglit have shaken a less consolidated power than Run- 
jeet’s. Since the death of the Seyud, there has been no occasion to call 
out the Sikh army, nor has Runjeet engaged in any military enterprize of 
importance. 

Mr. Prinsep's work brings down the history of this chief to the year 
1832, and concludes it with some observations on his character and re- 
sources. From these observations, and from the Appendix “ on the 
Manners, Rules, and Customs of the Sikhs," by Captain Murray, we 
may find some interesting matter for another article. 
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THE FORTUNES OF NOUR JEHAN. 

A TALE OF THE SEttAI. 

It is well known that the province of Bundelkhund is intersected in various 
directions by wide and deep ravines, which, during the rainy season, are con- 
verted into rivers by the floods rushing down from the neighbouring moun- 
tains ; so that places which, at one period of the year, are dry and sandy, the 
haunt of w'olves and panthers, at another are quite impassable. These nullahs 
are full of fish, and very frequently much infested by alligators, which render 
any attempt to cross without a boat exceedingly dangerous, to say nothing of 
the impetuosity of the current, and the hidden perils occasioned by trees and 
other obstructions brought down from the upper country. 

It chanced that a poor traveller arrived at the bank of one of these nullahs, 
and looked about him for the means to cross : a ferry-boat was moored on the 
opposite side, but being entirely destitute of money, he did not venture to 
hail it, determining to wait the arrival of some more wealthy passenger, who 
would in all probability allow him to go over with his retinue, for these persons 
always pay enough for the hire of the whole boat, and are thus enabled to per- 
form a gracious act towards their less fortunate brethren. The remains of an 
old tomb were in the neighbourhood, which afforded the wa^^farer a shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather; many sorts of fruits and vegetables grew 
wild about ; he sometimes caught a fish ; firewood was also at hand, and there- 
fore there was no lack of food, though not of the most nourishing description, 
nor ilanger of starving even should the detention prove of many days’ con- 
tinuance. Nour Jehan had suffered too severely from the keen blasts of adver- 
sity, to be cast down by the obstacles which the elements had opposed to the 
prosecution of his journey. He had fallen from the height of affluence to the 
depths of poverty, through a series of calamitous events over which he had no 
control, and submitting himself patiently to the will of heaven, trusted that, 
after the storm of adversity had expended its fury, the sunbeams of joy would 
illumine his pathway, and lead him to affluence and honour. 

The cause of Nour Jehan’s misfortunes originated in that fertile source of all 
evil, a woman. His father, an omrah at the court of one of the most power- 
ful Mussulman princes in the central provinces, had, in a fatal hour, listened 
to the descriptions given of the beauty of a damsel whose charms were re- 
ported to exceed even those of the daughter of the prophet. The professional 
go-between, who brought this report, at first intended to negociate a match 
between the beautiful Mher-ul-Nissa and the hope of his father’s house, 
Nour Jehan; but, after the preliminaries were well-nigh settled, was in- 
duced to promise her services to persuade the parents of the young lady, and 
the young lady herself, to consent to her becoming a secondary wife to the old 
omrah, notwithstanding he was already provided with a partner, who, during 
a long series of years, had retained her ascendancy at the head of his house- 
hold. Dazzled by the offer made by this antiquated suitor, and caring more 
for jewels and the rich dowry to be assigned for her maintenance than for 
domestic happiness, Mher-ul-Nissa did not hesitate to exchange the blooming 
youth for his grey-bearded parent. The preliminaries were speedily arranged, 
and from the moment in which she entered the zenana, all peace and comfort 
were effectually banished from it. Nor did the evil rest here ; strife and dis- 
sention were not the only mischiefs entailed upon the omrah’s family by the 
introduction of this haughty ill-conditioned woman : her parents had been too 
Asiat. Journ. N.S.Voi,. 1C. No. 63. Y 
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poor for her to entertain the hope of securing a wealthy alliance by any means 
except her beauty, which they took care to have extolled far and wide, and she 
was glad to accede to any terms which might be proposed by a rich admirer, 
because she feared that verj' few would overlook the want of those worldly 
endowments, which are considered so essential for the matrimonial estate. 
When, however, she had attained an elevation which must have been perfectly 
unhoped-for on her part, she desired higher rank, and more unlimited means 
of expense, caring very little by what methods she should arrive at the coveted 
distinction. The poet has said that yon may arrest the progress of the fiercest 
current, and quench the flaine be it ever so mighty — but when was an ambi- 
tious woman diverted from her purpose? Mher-ul-Nissa deemed that her 
charms were worthy of a diadem, and, unmindful of her duty towards her 
husband, and the decorums of society, contrived that the sultan should obtain 
a glimpse of her face, linincdiately he became enamoured of beauty, which 
was certainly unrivalled, and began to cast about in his own mind how he 
should obtain possession of so peerless a person. 

It was not long before he discovered that Mher-ul-Nissa was quite ready to 
enter into any scheme which he might propose, or even to go farther, by 
devising herself a project more cruel than any he had imagined, but promising 
to be more effectual. She suggested that the old omrah and his family should 
be accused of treason, and offered to fabricate proofs which would give a 
colour to the charge, and sanction the extermination of the race. The sultan 
consented, being too much infiituatcd by the charms of this serpent to feel com- 
punction at the sacrifice of a tried and faithful sei^ant ; the morning of calamity 
appeared, and the thunder-cloud burst over the heads of the devoted family, 
before the slightest indication of treachery occurred to put them on their 
guard. Nour Jehan alone escaped ; he happened to be from home, and one 
of the domestics, upon the first burst of the storm, hastened to give him warn- 
ing, and he fled with nothing save the clothes which he chanced to have upon 
him at the time. The greater portion of these he had been obliged to sell 
in order to procure food, and when, at length, he arrived at the banks of the 
nullah, nothing could be more forlorn than his condition, or more dreary than 
his prospects. Though determined to keep up a stout heart, it required no 
small effort of resolution to maintain the struggle, whilst compelled to remain 
in a state of inaction, for after the preparations for the days’ meal had been 
completed, he could find no other occupation, and tlien recollections of the 
past would press upon him with redoubled bitterness. 

However, Nour Jehan w'as a devout Shccah, and remembering all the mise- 
ries which had been endured by his emaiims, he bore without murmuring the 
reverses of fortune which an evil destiny had doomed him to experience, 
cherishing, in the midst of his sufferings, a hope that the prophet would not 
permit him to be entirely cast down. Several days passed away unmarked by 
any incident ; instead of the palace which he had formerly inhabited, he was 
forced to be content with the dilapidated walls of a damp tomb ; accustomed 
to sit upon splendid velvet cushions, not even an old piece of mat interposed 
between his limbs and the pavement ; his wardrobe, a collection of the most 
costly garments, was reduced to a single pair of pyjamas and a skull-cap ; the 
trays, in which his meals had been served up, had been furnished with vessels 
of china, gold, silver, or of that still more precious stone, the raacaab puttie^ 
which breaks when poisoned food is placed upon it ; and now he was glad to 
eat a few ill-cooked vegetables off a palm-leaf. Such are the changes and 
vicissitudes of life : but as poor Nour Jehan had not yet attained to the know- 
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ledge whicli mature years can alone bestow, he naturally concluded liis own 
case to be one of peculiar hardship, and thought that few had ever been called 
upon to endure a severer trial of fortitude. 

When heartily tired of watching the boat, which never moved from the 
opposite bank, the noise of footsteps and of man}' voices announced the 
approach of a party of travellers, and Nour Jehan stepped out of his tempo- 
rary abode to reconnoitre the strangers. The leader, a young man about his 
own age, and not unlike him in countenance, w'as evidently a person of rank. 
As the weather was chilly, he had wrapped himself uj) in several magnificent 
shawls ; liis trowsers were of kincob of the richest manufacture, and he was 
mounted upon a little nag very splendidly caparisoned. 7''hc attendants of 
this |)ersonagc never spoke to him except with joined hands, and other marks 
of deference, which, it was apparent, he exacted to the utmost, from the use 
he made of his chabook, which was seen to descend upon the shoiildors of 
every bodj' who gave him the slightest ofience. The servants appeared to be 
as insolent as their muster, and Nour Jehaii augured ill for tlic success of his 
petition. The circumstances were, however, too urgent to admit of hesita- 
tion, and advancing in a respectful manner as the bout, which had by this time 
put ofi^ neared the bank, he requested permission to take a place in it. The 
young man seemed surprised that any person in so mean a condition should 
presume to accost him. Allowing passion to master his reason, he gave vent 
to a thousand imprecations, concluding by commanding his servants to drive 
away the intruder with blows. Nour Jehan, though greatly incensed by such 
unworthy treatment, being unable to defend himself against so many assailants, 
retreated, not without giving one of the party, more forwarti than the rest, a 
convincing proof that he would not submit tamely to insult : he knocked the 
fellow down, and then hastening to the edge of the water, waited at a conve- 
iiient distance to see the party embark, lie was the more vexed at the ill- 
success whicli he had met with, in consequence of the churlish disposition of 
the ferryman, who had seen him make various attempts to cross the nullah, 
but who, judging from the meanness of his ap[)eurance, supposed that he could 
not afibrd him any reiuuncration, and therefore would not put ofi' the boat, or 
otherwise render him the least assistance. A dinghcc was attached to the 
superior vessel, which was large enough to contain many men and horses, and 
just as the whole craft, with all its freight, had got into the middle of the 
stream, a sudden squall took her on the side ; the water, which had been 
rapid before, increased to such velocity as to form a most dangerous eddy ; the 
boat whirled round and round, and the dinghcc breaking away, floated to the 
spot where Nour Jehan was standing, lie immediately jumped into it, and, 
by means of a long bamboo, succeeded in guiding it through the water. Mean- 
time, the large boat went to pieces, and Nour Jehan endeavoured, but in vain, 
to save some of the unfortunate passengers. It was wTitten that they should 
all perish ; several were dashed against the rocks, others became the prey of 
alligators, and the rest were drowned, not a single individual escaping the 
general doom. Nour Jehan, with some difficulty, and by the utmost exertion 
of strength, vigilance, and activity, contrived, by yielding occasionally to the 
stream, to paddle across. Upon landing, he perceived the dead bod}^ of the 
young man, who had so disdainfully received his humble solicitation, had been 
cast upon the shore, lying stark and stifT amongst the rushes. The vultures 
were already gathering round, but Nour Jehan, drove them awa}', and stripping 
the body of its wet garments, wrapped it carefully in a piece of cloth whicli 
lie dried for the purpose, dug a very deep grave, and making a sort of grating 
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of bamboo, which would secure the corpse from the devastations of wild beasts, 
covered it up. After having performed this pious duty, he turned his atten* 
tion to the vestments which lay upon the bank, and were by this time perfectly 
dry. They appeared to him to be a lawful prize, and were, in his half*naked 
condition, very acceptable ; so, without hesitation, he arrayed himself in the 
vest, trowsers, and one of the shawls, making up the rest into a bundlei,' He 
did not find any money in the cummerbund, but there were several sli|)s. of 
parchment fold^ in the plaits of the turban, which, in consequence of being 
made of a thick material, put tightly together, had not been penetrated by the 
water. These he determined to examine at leisure, and the day being pretty 
nigh spent, he proceeded upon his journey, reflecting as he went , along upon 
the strange chances of which man is the sport in this sublunary world. 

Well acquainted with the rogueries practised by the thannadars and darogas 
of villages, Nour Jehan determined to avoid all inhabited places in the vicinity 
of the scene of the catastrophe, since he had no doubt that, if he related the 
circumstance, he should be seized, and perhaps accused of murder, merely 
for the sake of the garments, which would in all probability sell for a conside- 
rable sum. When once out of the district, he had no fear of being questioned 
on account of the splendour of his attire, since it was no other than what his 
birth and former prospects entitled him to assume ; but were he to venture 
into a neighbouring village, he might be supposed to know something of the 
fate of the ferry-boat, since in a short time the floating bodies and fragments 
of the wreck would have informed many persons dwelling near the nullah, that 
some accident had happened. The ferryman’s family would, in all likelihood, 
spread the melancholy news abroad, for he had obtained a glimpse of a woman, 
running towards the spot, from an opposite direction to that he was travelling, 
very soon after he had collected his booty together, and commenced his 
journey. Some of the provisions which belonged to the drowned men had 
fallen into his hands, together with the cooking utensils, which, though they 
increased his baggage, enabled him to live with tolerable comfort in the wild 
and desolate places through which he deemed it prudent to pass. Fortune 
favoured his project ; he rarely encountered a human being ; the few persons 
who crossed his path being herdsmen looking after stray buflalocs, and so 
stupid and ignorant as to be unable to put a single question of the slightest 
importance to a stranger, or to answer coherently to the most common in- 
quiry. Having, by prodigious exertions, succeeded in travelling a very consi- 
derable distance, Nour Jehan, trusting that all danger was over, emerged from 
the jungle, and pursued his way along a beaten road. He was exceedingly 
fatigued, not only from long and continued travelling on foot, an exercise to 
which he was not accustomed, but also from want of sleep, the only repose 
which he had ventured to indulge in being of the most uneasy description, 
since the danger to be apprehended from wild beasts obliged him to take up his 
lodging every night in a tree. 

The road was deserted, neither could he descry any human habitation ; so, 
though very weary and footsore, he continued on his way, until he came at 
length to a long wall. It seemed the enclosure of a spacious garden, for tama- 
rind trees, the custard apple, and the loquat, spread their green foliage over 
the summit, affording agreeable shade to the pathway beneath. The wall was 
perfectly blank for a considerable distance, but about the centre it receded 
into a sort of alcove, where there was a handsome arched gateway, with fold- 
ing doors of wood, studded with iron. These doors were open, and afforded 
a view of a very pleasant retreat well-watered by several fquntaiils, and planted 
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in long avenues with fruit and other trees. Not an individual was to be seen 
any where, but a parrot, that had its stand upon a trellis close to the gateway, 
spread his wings, according to the manner in which these birds welcome their 
favourites, and cried "come in.” A flock of pigeons were resting on the 
pavement of a marble terrace, looking at a distance like a piece of embroidered 
tapestry spread over the surface, and altogether the scene was so enticing, 
that Nour Jehan felt unable to resist the repeated invitations of the parrot, and 
entering through the gates, flung himself down upon a sofa which stood in a 
small pavilion, and in two minutes was fast asleep. 

Upon waking, he was surprised to see several attendants waiting respect- 
fully on the outside, as if fearful of disturbing his slumbers. Before they 
perceived that he had opened his eyes, he found time to collect his bewildered 
faculties, and rightly deeming that it would be time enough to give an expla- 
nation when it was asked for, quietly awaited the issue of the adventure. When 
the servants perceived that he was awake, they advanced with the greatest 
respect, joining hands and salaaming ; while one, superior to the rest, apolo- 
gized for not being at the gate to bid him welcome. They then led him into 
the house, where there was a bath in readiness ; and after assisting him in his 
ablutions, and clothing him from head to foot in new attire, not less costly in 
its material than that which, soiled and weather-stained, he had worn for so 
many days, they invited him to sit down to the evening repast. The banquet 
was handsomely served up in many trays, and Nour Jehan had not tasted such 
good cheer since he had escaped the destruction of his father’s house. A 
magnificent hookah added to his enjoyments, and while inhaling the fragrant 
mixture, compounded by a skilful hand, an aged moollah entered, and sitting 
down at the edge of the carpet, congratulated him very gravely upon his 
escape from the wreck of the boat, in which all his retinue had perished. The 
mystery now was solved, for Nour Jehan instantly perceived that the clothes 
he wore, and the papers in the turban, which had fallen off his head while he 
slept, had induced these people to suppose that he was the rich traveller 
whose body lay mouldering on the banks of the nullah. The pipe afforded 
him an excuse to be silent, and determined to delay the discovery of the 
truth to the latest moment, Nour Jehan listened attentively without making 
any reply excepting by a nod. The old moolvee was exceedingly communica-r 
tive, and from his relation, our young adventurer imagined that it would not 
be very difficult to keep up the deception. It appeared from the gossip’s narra- 
tive, that the house, gardens, and the jaghire belonging to them, had de- 
volved upon the deceased at the death of an uncle, and that upon coming to 
take possession from a distant part of the country, he had met with the acci- 
dent which Nour Jehan had witnessed. The sole survivor, clad in glittering 
garments, had been seen to emerge from the underwood skirting the bank of 
the nullah by the ferryman’s wife, who naturally concluded, when she became 
acquainted with the loss of the boat, that it was the rich lord who alone had 
escaped. Her story circulated through the neighbourhood, and was carried 
onwards from village to village ; therefore the servants, apprized before-hand 
of the disaster, were not much amazed at finding a handsome stranger, 
clothed in soiled but rich garments, asleep in the pavilion, as they expected 
that their new master would make the best of his way to his own estate ; and 
afier the perusal of the papers contained in the turban, not a doubt could be 
entertained of his identity. So far all was smooth, and Nour Jehan seemed 
to have nothing to do but to sit down to the enjoyment of his good fortune. 

There was, however, a danger, which required him to act with great circum- 
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spection. Much to his dismay, he discovered that he had a wife in the zenana, 
and that, by some very singular circumstances, this lady alone had seen the 
person whom he now represented. She had gone forward with a sufficient 
escort, but had lost all her servants upon the road by jungle fever, and, hav- 
ing hired others, was now the only being who could detect the imposture. The 
surrounding luxuries created a strong desire in the breast of Nour Jehan to 
remain their undisturbed master* He could not help thinking that, by a just 
decree of Providence, he had succeeded to the good things of which the 
haughty and uncharitable man, overtaken by the vengeance of heaven, had 
proved so unworthy, and he felt exceedingly unwilling to relinquish them with- 
out an effort, especially as there was no other heir, and the state alone would 
be defrauded by his keeping possession. Robbed of his own patrimony by a 
tyrannical despot, he felt little compunction at retaliating upon another prince, 
in so harmless a manner; and, after much cogitation, he determined upon 
maintaining a good countenance, and to set his wits to work to retard, if he 
could not wholly prevent, a meeting which threatened him with ruin. 

The remembrance of Mhcr-uUNissa deterred Nour Jehun from placing any 
confidence in woman ; he cherished the worst opinion of the sex, believing 
the whole to be treacherous, deceitful, and totally destitute of affection or 
principle. Accordingly, he gave out that he had made a vow upon his deli- 
verance not to look upon the face of a woman during the period of forty 
days, thus excusing himself for the present from an interview which could 
not fail to be very embarrassing. This intelligence speedily made its way into 
the zenana ; how it was received there did not transpire. 

Meanwhile, Nour Jehan amused himself with viewing the city ; his house 
and garden were pleasantly situated in the suburb at no great distance, and not 
being addicted to ostentatious show, he frequently walked about unattended, 
in the undress assumed by young Mussulmans of rank. Without indulging in 
any unpardonable degree of vanity, the youth w as fond of setting off his hand- 
some person to advantage ; his hair, washed, perfumed, and oiled, was frizzed 
out upon one side to a certain extent, and the cap, though not rakishly put 
on, had still a peculiar air about it, to shew that the wearer was not altoge- 
ther indiderent to his appearance : his slippers were embroidered with gold, 
and his sleeves w'ere plaited with the neatest precision ; in short, he was just 
the figure which the eye would like to dwell upon, and as he passed, curtains 
of palanquins and bullock-carriages flew a little open, as if by chance, and 
not unfrequently, when walking under a vcramlah or balconied window, stuck 
high upon the summit of some blank wall, a chaplet of flowers would descend 
upon his head. 

A young man, so attractive in his person and attentive to his dress, would 
of course have a great many dealings with merchants and goldsmiths. Amongst 
those whom he favoured with his custom, was a Mahajun of wealth and con- 
sideration, named Kurrurn Ally, wdio dealt largely in jewels and ornaments of 
every kind. After having made several purchases, an acquaintance commenced 
between the parties, and Kurrurn Ally, anxious to shew attentions to so good 
a customer, invited his new friend into the interior of his mansion. The house 
was large and commodious, built in a massive manner of stone, and there were 
several quadrangles or courts attached to it, well planted, and surrounded by 
corridors very richly carved. It was in one of the most secluded of these 
quadrangles, that Kurrurn Ally was wont to enjoy himself of an evening with 
a friend on whose discretion he could depend. Upon such occasions, a very 
sharp eye might discern a rather suspicious looking skin, which did not appear 
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IIS* if it contained water, half-concealed behind one of the projections, and 
from this, when thirsty, the Mahajun would replenish the surraies, causing 
the sherbet contained in them to assume a darker colour, and a more exhila- 
rating quality. Nonr Jehan, who made no pretensions to austerity, did not 
refuse to taste the beverage which his friend so strongly recommended; at the 
same time he drank sparingly, and on one evening Kiirrum Ally’s eagerness to 
encourage his guest by the force of example, caused him to take such deep 
potations, that he lost sj)eech, and eyesight, and in short became perfectly 
insensible. Nour Jehan felt unwilling to expose his friend, in such a condi- 
tion, to the servants, who had withdrawn, and therefore resolved to watch 
him until he should have slept away the effects of the liquor. 

They had been sitting without a lamp, and the place was shaded, both by the 
roof of the piazza, and some trees in the centre of the court beyond. Nour 
Jehan was, therefore, startled by a sudden stream of light which came upon 
him by the opening of a door, on which the moon was shining with great bril- 
liancy. Listless, and in want of amusement, he strolled towards the aper- 
ture; the garden beyond looked very inviting; there was a light in a small 
pavilion, from which proceeded a few notes of music, wakened by a soft and 
skilful hand. Nour Jehan approached the lattice, and, looking in, beheld the 
most beautiful woman his imagination had ever pictured, seated upon a cushion, 
and amusing herself with a citar. Apparently confident in her seclusion, the 
veil had been thrown entirely aside, and her face, throat, and finely turned 
arms, entirely divested of covering, displayed themselves to his ravished sight. 
Nour Jehan gazed long, but the wine he had drank, and the circumstance of 
the open door, notwithstanding the seeming modesty of the lady, inspired 
him with an idea somewhat prejudicial to this charming creature, whom he 
doubted not had allured him to the place of her retreat. Under this impres- 
sion, he made no scruple to enter. The lady looked up, gazed for a single 
moment upon the intruder, and shrieking aloud, dashed out the lamp and 
fled. This was not exactly the sequel which the gallant had anticipated, and 
he had scarcely recovered from his astonishment, before a gentle pull of the 
garment caused him to turn round, liis eyes fell upon a female slave, who 
made him a sign to follow, and obeying her directions, after two or three 
turnings, he found himself in the presence of another lady, beautiful it is true, 
but wanting the modesty which had so much fascinated him in his unknown 
charmer. This new syren w'ns tall and commanding, and had evidently spared 
no pains in the adornment of her person ; she invited her guest to sit down 
beside her, and Nour Jehan opportunely bethinking himself of his pretended 
vow, obeyed, shutting his eyes at the same time. The lady, inquiring the cause 
of this extraordinary behaviour, received an explanation which disconcerted 
her not a little. She was too strongly imbued with the superstition common 
to her sex and country, to wish to be the cause of the infraction of so sacred 
an engagement, and though exceedingly desirous to try the full effect of her 
charms, was obliged to limit her powers of attraction to her tongue. Com- 
plaints of the miseries she endured with a stupid wretch of a husband, never 
happy excepting when he was half-intoxicated, were followed by flattering en- 
comiums upon the person whom he had chosen to be his friend, and while lis- 
tening with great politeness to this harangue, Nour Jehan was all the time 
burning to ask questions about the beautiful unknown, to whom he had so 
unwittingly introduced himself. However, he knew too much of the world to 
betray to one woman his admiration of another, and excusing himself from 
farther conversation on the pica of his vow, asked leave to withdraw until .the 
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forty days should be at an end. Nothing could be objected to this wish ; the 
accQUiinodating slave was ordered to conduct the stranger through the intri- 
cacies' of the place, and though he took care to keep one eye at least open, as 
he passed along, he saw nothing of the object of his secret meditations. 

Kurrum Ally was still snoring on the cushions when his guest returned, 
and BS there seemed little probability of his waking before morning, Nour 
Jehan withdrew to his own residence, pondering all the way upon his late 
adventure. Until this moment, he had never felt the mysterious power of 
beauty ; he was astonished by the novel sensations which filled his bosom, so 
painfully pleasing, and so inimical to rest. Anxious and impatient, he tried 
in vain to sleep, or to compose his mind to any thing like tranquillity. The 
unknown was continually before him, and a voice seemed to whisper to him 
that he would never know a nioment*s peace until he should see her again. 
A hope that Kurrum Ally had a marriageable daughter to dispose of, and that 
she was the person who had so won upon his affections, sprang up in his heart. 
Immediately, he began to form pretexts for putting away the lady who called 
herself his wife, and determined to inquire in a covert manner whether he was 
right in his supposition. It would be necessary to be very careful in this mat- 
ter, lest the suspicions of the Mahajun’s wife should Im aroused; the passion 
which she had conceived for him, and the little scruple she had shewn in its 
indulgence, increased the difficulties of his position. Already harassed by 
well-grounded fears of the danger to which he was exposed from the lady in 
his own zenana, it was most unfortunate that he should be embroiled with two 
other women at the same time, ardently desiring to cultivate an acquaintance 
with the one, and to elude the snares of her rival. Early the next morning, 
he bestirred himself to obtain the information he was so anxious about, em- 
ploying for this purpose an old woman, to whom he went in disguise. The 
answer was exceedingly perplexing. Kurrum Ally had only one wife, and no 
daughter at all ; who then could the lady be whom he had seen on the night 
BO fatal to his peace of mind ? Recollecting that the female slave had not 
asked a single question, or seemed to have been at all apprehensive of his 
having been discovered by any person in the pavilion, he almost began to doubt 
the evidence of bis senses, and to fancy that the fuiites of the wine had 
bewildered his imagination, and caused it to conjure up the beautiful vision 
which had nearly turned his brain. Memory was, however, too faithful to 
admit of this belief; every feature was indelibly engraved upon his heart ; he 
could recal each look and gesture, the gaze of outraged modesty, astonishment, 
and terror, the sudden spring forward to extinguish the lamp, and the cry 
still ringing in his ear, which escaped her as she fled. Despite of all the diffi- 
culties which he must encounter at the end of the forty days, his impetuous 
spirit wished to hasten their flight, in order that he might again repair to 
Kurrum Ally’s zenana, being resolved to brave every danger in his search after 
his fair enslaver. All his prejudices against women were forgotten ; he wad 
no longer surprised at the empire which they gained over the wisest and the 
boldest, and felt more inclined to pity than to despise those who were thfe Vic- 
tims of their tyranny. 

In this mood, the lover wandered about the city, directing his steps Ver^ 
frequently to the rear of Kurrum Ally’s house. The one which a<!Qotnbd' It' 
was uninhabited, having been so for a considerable period, and he' 
difficulty in obtaining an entrance. He discovered that the gardens edihtn^- 
nicated with each other by means of a door, 'which was now hut 

which must have been open on the n^ht in which he had met whh bi^ hdViifn- 
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lure. The lad}', whoever she was, in all probability had found her way to the 
neighbouring zenana through this door; but where she came from, and why 
she hf^d taken possession of the pavilion, reniained as great a mystery as eyef. 

Whilst pondering over these strange circumstances, as he'stobd at tbe portal 
of the empty hduse,‘a loud noise was heard from the gomnshtas, burkandoshOs, 
and other* attendants of a great man, who swept through the narrow street 
with a suWarree, which the principal square could scarcely have contained. 
All the passengers were put into confusion, and a small bullock-rhut was upset 
and its driver stunned, just at the very spot where Nour Jehan had placed him- 
self. A scream from the carriage attracted his attention ; he threw aside the 
curtains, and took a lady out in his arms, conveying her with the greatest 
caution to an inner apartment. The lady was closely veiled ; yet even before 
he saw her face, a secret consciousness assured him that fortune had been 
propitious, and that he |ie1d within his embrace the boautifiil creature who had 
become the arbitressof his fate. As she had fainted, lie felt justified in giving 
her air, and drawing back the thick covering which enshrouded her face, the 
bcautirul Aatures which had so strongly fascinated him were revealed to his 
ardent gaze. Immediately reviving, the fair unknown hastily concealed her- 
self, and Nour Jehan knew too well what was due to female delicacy to remon- 
strate : however, so good an opportunity of pleading his passion was not to 
be lost ; so, throwing himself at her feet, he pressed his suit with all the ardour 
inspired by the purest aftection. The lady trembled violently, “ Alas,” she 
replied, in acccnts"of honeyed sweetness, “ I must not listen to yon ! I am 
the wife of another, and though linked for ever to a person who is hateful to 
me, my duty forbids me to receive vow's which arc unlawful, and to which no 
virtuous woman should lend an car.” Nour Jehan, though somewhat disap- 
pointed, did not despair, and after many eloquent appeals to her compassion, 
the lady rclciited, or seemed to relent, and expressing great anxiety to learn 
the fate of her garrce-waii, requested her lover to enquire if he were still in 
existence. Unskilled in woman’s wiles, and anxious to shew his devotion to 
his charmer’s slightest behest, Nour Jehan complied. He found the driver of 
the bullock-carriage, who was recovered from the effects of his fall, and busily 
employed in putting his vehicle to rights; but, on his return into the house, 
the lady had vanished. It was impossible to trace her any where, for over a 
rich dress she wore one of the common blue duputtas, assumed by women of the 
lowest rank, which completely enveloped her person, and enabled her to pass 
through the streets without exciting remark. From the driver of the rhut 
nothing could be gained; he had been hired in the bazaar, and paid before- 
hand for the job ; so Nour Jehan, completely outwitted and crest-fallen, had 
nothing to do but to return to his own home, and curse his easy acquiescence 
in the artifices of a cunning woman, lie could not, though suffering from her 
cruelty, help respecting her the more for the determination she evinced to 
preserve her faith unsullied towards a husband who was evidently unworthy 
of so, charming a partner. The marriage of the fair unknown opposed another 
obstacle to his wishes; yet, notwithstanding the diilicidtics which must attend 
an endeavour to get rid of the lady who claimed to be his wrife, and of the 
mai\ who stood in the way of the object of bis choice, he trusted to the, aus- 
picious : 9 tar which had already shone so benignanti}', to conduct him safely 
tbrougiv all. the labyrinths of life- . 

i'hp fqrty.days were nearly expired, and though Aliina, the lady who reigned 
in solitary, state in the zenana, mainlined a dignified silence, her attendants 
did qpthing. but talk of tlie approaching rc-union, taking it for gr-nnted that 
/hiai. Jour. N .8. o L . 1 6. N 
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the possessor of so much beauty would aviul himself impatiently of the first 
moment in which he could conscientiously approach a wife from whom he had 
been well nigh separated for ever. Nour Jehan^ who in his hew pursuit had 
neglected to take any steps upon a subject of such great iihportiince, and 
indeed had allowed it to escape his thoughts altogether, awoke as if from a 
dream to the necessity of some speedy measure. He felt unwidlmit perform 
an act of injustice towards a person who had so unconsciously bemibned his 
embarrassment : but there seemed to be no help for it, and afier a great many 
struggles with his conscience, he determined to carry her olf, and immure her 
in some distant abode. It would not be difficult to make it appear that she had 
gone away with her own consent, as he could easily forge letters, and! other 
tokens of encouragement, to some gallant, which the servants should find in 
her apartments, and, as she had never seen him, he could take the principal 
part of the performance upon himself, and, by enacting the lover, reconcile her 
to her separation from a very negligent husband. The approach of a Hindoo 
festival favoured his design ; the greater number of the servants would be 
abroad to witness the tamasha^ and those who remained within, it would be 
easy to drug with opium. Notwithstanding Alfina*s innocence, she would be 
well aware that, once taken from the protection of her lawful spouse, and 
exposed to the gaze of a libertine, she never could expect to be restored to 
respectability, and must, for her own sake, be content with the asylum he 
should procure for her. There was something very repugnant to Nour Jehan’s 
feelings, in thus depriving a virtuous woman of her place in society ; but as he 
would take care that she should not sustain any bodhly ill-treatment or injury, 
he reconciled his conscience to an act essential to his own interests : a common 
practice amongst men of higher pretensions to morafity than our young adven- 
turer. 

He commenced his approaches by conveying some very passionate epistles 
into the zenana, in which he did not fail to expatiate upon the indifierence 
shewn by the man who called himself the husband of the loveliest creature in 
the world, to the treasure which Heaven bad bestowed upon him. The an- 
swers to these letters were so discreet, and shewed so much wisdom and deli- 
cacy, that Nour Jehan’s conscience was troubled still farther, and he was 
seized with another fit of compunction ; but the recollection of the fair un- 
known, and, moreover, of the predicament in which he stood respecting the 
property of the drowned heir of an estate which he felt no desire to relinquish, 
determined him to proceed. He engaged a small but comfortable house in a 
distant suburb, furnished it with every convenience, and having a rhut in 
waiting at the angle of the garden-wall, took the opportunity offered by the 
noise and bustle of the festival, to execute his project. Every thing appeared 
favourable to the attempt ; not one of the domestics, who had duties to perform 
tu the house, could exercise a single faculty; they were all plunged into a 
hopeless state of lethargy, and no difficnlty opposed itself to a clandestine 
entrance into the zenana. Nour Jehan had hitherto carefully avoided these 
dangerous precincts, and now made his approaches with stealthy and unwilling 
steps. A light burned in the principal apartment, and, as he drew near, what 
was bis astonishment and delight, to see the lovely form of the sole engrosser 
of his thoughts in the person of the dreaded Alfina ! In the next moment, he 
ifras at her feet. The alarmed fair shrieked, and would have fied, but Nour 
Jehan, reckless of every thing save the presence of his beloved^ detained her 
by 84; explanation of the circumstances in which, they were placed. Alfina had 
tisQ a story to tell ; she informed him that she had only seen her deceased bus- 
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band during a single hour, and in that period he had contrived to disgust her 
by his brutidity to her favourite attendants, whom he dismissed from her ser* 
vice, sending her upon a long journey accompanied only by strangers. At this 
time, he deprived her also of the solace of some cherished birds, wringing their 
hecks before her face, to shew that he had resolved to be master. After many 
perils, she had arrived in safety at his house, and heard, not without some 
regret, that he had escaped the wreck of the ferry-boat, and would in all pro- 
bability shortly arrive to take possession of his inheritance. The forty days’ 
respite rejoiced her exceedingly, and slie determined to employ them in 
seeking out an old nurse, who had been induced to remove with the family of 
a son-in-law, who had settled somewhere in the neighbouring city. Every 
person in her service being strange to her, she was anxious to secure the con- 
solation of a friend, who, however humble in her rank in life, might afford her 
advice and other assistance, if necessiury. This old woman’s son was em- 
ployed in the service of Kurruin Ally, and the females of his family were 
accommodated with apartments adjoining the zenana. The Mahajun’s known 
habits of intoxication precluded the danger of intrusion from him, and Alfina, 
not expecting to meet any other man, amused herself, while the old nurse 
was abroad, by walking through the gardens, which she could easily do with- 
out the knowledge of Kurrum Ally’s wife, her coarse duputta preventing her 
from being distinguished from the other women in attendance. A light in the 
pavilion, and a lute, tempted her to enter; the garden seemed to be wholly 
tenantless, and, unmindful for the moment of the consequences, she took up 
the instrument, and was only recalled to a sense of her imprudence, by the 
presence of a stranger. She had not ventured to visit the old woman again, 
until the day in which the accident happened to her vehicle. Her acquaintance 
with the premises, to which her lover conveyed her, enabled her on that 
occasion to effect her retreat, and, terrified by the warmth of his addresses, 
and the secret passion which had found entrance into her breast, she deter- 
mined never to run the same risk again. 

Nour Jehan was more than satisfied with these explanations ; many hours 
were passed in declarations of mutual love and mutual fidelity, and, when 
they parted, it was only to meet again with the assurance that nothing but 
death would separate them. 


ClilMINAL PUNISHMENT OF NATIVES OF INDIA. 

Captaik Mackintosh, in liis Account of the Ramoossies, makes the following re- 
marks upon the sentiments of native criminals on the punishments inflicted by our 
courts. ** A Ramooasy is said to care little for two years* hard labour, especially if he 
has preserved the stolen property, as be will enjoy himself after he is set at liberty. The 
separation from his wife or mistress is a M>urce of sorrow, but then they have comfor- 
table quarters, a good and regular supply of food, and comparatively light and easy 
work. It is a common observation, tliat few of the poorer and lower orders are so well 
off and happy as the government prisoners. The case is much the same when they are 
sentenced to five years* imprisonment. Tliey think lightly of it unless they happen to 
be old men, hoping they will have an opportunity of gratifying their revenge on the 
persons that gave evidence or information against them. They greatly dread fourteen 
y^arS* imprisonment ; and the sentence of hard labour for life, to many of them, is 
wbrsc thsfn- a sudden termination of life. The idea of transportation fills them with 
horror,' add is looked upon as a mciral death, Xala pany^ ^dark water,* in allusion to 
thodceniy is tlio tern used by Ibo wativee to express transportation : those in the Inte- 
rior, picture the place to be an island of a very dreadful description, full of malevolent 
beings, and covered with snakes and oilier vile and dangerous nondescript animals.’* 
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OK THE ADAPTATION OF THE ROMAN ALPHABET' TO THE 
OUTHOORAPIIY OF ORIENTAL LANCJUAGES. 

All who' have devoted themselves to the nequirement of any of the lan- 
guages of India, must have experienced, iti tlie irreconc Uvalde difieirenoe of the 
alphabets of the East and West, a stumbling-block in the porch of their 
studies, and a source of constant doubt and difficulty, whenever the occasion 
has arisen for expressing; in the letters of their mother-tongue, sounds and 
vocables belonging to any of those languages. It is the scholar’s object to 
write the words so that they shall be read with a correct pronunciation by the 
uninitiated, and at the same time show the true spelling of the original; lie 
seeks, therefore, the letters of known pronunciation that come nearest, not 
only to the sounds he desires to represent, but likewise to the letters used in 
the language from which the word is taken. Unfortunately, it is not always 
easy to find letters that will answer this double purpose, and the difficulty is 
much increased by the circumstance, that all the vowels and several of the 
consonants in use have more than one sound in the same language of Europe, 
and some of them half a dozen sounds at least, if the varieties of all the coun- 
tries which use the Homan alphabet are taken into account. What then was 
to be done when India fell into European hands, aad the necessity arose for 
continually writing Indian words in books and public correspondence ? Every 
one at first, of course, had to decide for himself, and unfortunately they who 
Commenced the work of writing Asiatic names in the alphabets of Europe 
were not scholars. At present, we shall confine ourselves to the proceedings of 
our own countrymen in this respect, putting out of view all reference to the 
inodes of writing adopted in France and Germany, and elsewhere, and those 
hi particular which have been adopted recently, in consequence of the efforts 
making by the literati of Europe to bring into vogue the Sanscrit language and 
ils literature, at the very time that the half-informed of our countrymen are 
seeking to discredit both here. 

This method of writing from the ear did very well so long as it was ilie 
half-informed addressing the absolutely ignorant. The transmutations were 
precisely of the same description as those of which we find exumplcs, not only 
in the Greek and Homan methods of writing Teutonic and Asiatic names, 
but in the Leghorn and Coles of the old English writers of the past century, 
the Naples and. Venice of the present day, and the Ecosse and Guiles and 
Espagne, into which the less pronounceable native names of those countries 
have been softened in France. 

V But as the knowledge of the languages of the East extended, and they who 
had to write, became themselves well acquainted with the true proiuinciatiuii 
and orthography of the words and names they were using, and felt likewise 
that they were addressing others as well informed upon the subject as them- 
selves, they began to seek the means of spelling true — that is, of using in 
English corresponding letters for those used in the language from which the 
word or name might be taken. The Persian and Arabic are languages that 
have long been known in Europe, and the force and power of each of the 
letters of those alphabets have accordingly been attempted to be expressed in 
various ways, according to the native country of the interpreter; but the first, 
we believe, who accurately gave to the public the Nagrec, Devanagree, and 
Bengalee alphubetSi was Mr. Ilalhed, in the Preface to his version of the Code 
of Iliiidoo Law, compiled under the orders of Warren Hastings in 1/7^. 
liib consonants correspond very nearly with those of Sir William Jones’s ul- 
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phabct, except that he makes no distinction between the hard and soft.d, iy 
dhy and The short vowel he writes with a short i?, the letter with 
a double ce, bearing similarly the short mark : ^ is expressed by d6; ^ 

he writes ^ and om. Every vowel according to this system had its long 

or short mark above it, which was very inconvenient either for printing or 
writing. 

When the Asiatic Society was established. Sir William Jones saw the neces- 
sity of introducing a consistent mode of writing all Indian words. Not satis- 
fied with this system of Mr« H allied, he devised the alphabet that bears his 
name, and is still used by that learned body in its proceedings; but neither 
the influence nor the reputation of this great linguist was sufficient to procure 
lor his alphabet the general adoption so desirable, and indeed so essential, to 
the purposes he had in view. It continued as a sort of Devanagarec for the 
learned par^xceUence ; a style of writing to be reverenced and respected, but 
not imitated. In spite of every endeavour to recommend the Society’s alpha- 
bet for universal use, the business of the country continued to be conducted, 
either in the jargon spelling first adopted from similarity of sound, or with the 
(id tibitum improvements of those, who, knowing the correct spelling of the 
original, adopted the letters they thought best calculated to express the true 
sound of the words properly pronounced. It is now near fifty years since the 
attempt was first made to introduce this obvious benefit of a consistent and 
correct alphabet, and yet Sir William Jones’s mode of writing has gained no 
ground in India, whatever may have been its fate elsewhere. What can have 
been the reason for this ? Does not the fact itself afford irrefragable evidence 
that there must be some inherent defect in the system that induced its rejec- 
tion, and led to others being preferred? There it was, recommended by the 
A^siatic Society, composed of the principal civil scrvant.s, and of all, in the 
military, clerical, and medical professions, who were entitled by knowledge 
of the subject, or by situation, to take the lead in such a matter. There was 
this Society, periodically putting forth its volumes, and all its {principal luem- 
bers piiblisliing their works, according to the orthography of the illustrious 
founder; yet no one out of the pale, and not all of those within it, could be 
brought to sf)ell names, in their correspondence, as the Society spelt them. 
For fifty years, this tree of Sir William Jones’s planting has been stationary or 
has grown like the aloe, repulsive and disagreeable, living still, but putting forth 
no branches and yielding no fruit. Who after this can say th:it there must 
not be something in this system repugnant to the ideas and preconceived 
notions of those whose language is English ? The powers and pronuilciatioiis 
given to the different letters are manifestly not such ns have been recognized 
and adopted as just and appropriate by those who read and write that lan- 
guage Another system has gained ground in its stead, and to its prejudice, 
and this in spite of the great names of Jones and ColebVooke and Wilson, 
whose adherence to the antnjuated style has prevented its sinking into abso- 
lute disuse and oblivion. Let us in(|uirc, then, what is this other system, and 
what are the claims it possesses to the preference of the unlearned. 

• Towards the close of Lord Cornwallis’s government, Dr. John Borth- 
wick Gilchrist produced his Dictionary and Grammar of the Hindoo- 
stance language, and, as matter of necessity, prefaced both by explaining the 
force of nil the letters in ii.se in that language, and the corresponding vowels 
and consonants of the Roman alphabet, by which he proposed to express 
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thetti. * Th^ difference betwedn his sptem and that of Sir t^iHiam Jcmes lies 
entirely in the vowels: the short unexpressed letter .wliich Mr» ^alhed' 
wrote was written a by Sir William Jones, and u by Dr« Gilchrist t 
and ee of Halhed, i, t of Sir W. Jones, were rendered i and ee by GUchrist s 
the uo, OQ, of Halhedytt, u of Jones, were expressed by oo; and tliet» 0t, of 
the two former systems by y, corrected but not improved to ue; and lastly^ 
the ouof Halhed and au of Jones by ou corrected to mo. 

The more taking and popular part of this system lies evidently in the use 
of the short u instead of a, for the silent unexpressed inherent letter of the 
languages of India : people could not be brought to write bat for the sound of 
but, tab for tub, and patee for putee. Having the choice, therefore, they dis- 
carded the letter which never in any of the words of any of the languages 
within their knowledge had the sound it was proposed to give to it. The 
adoption of oo, instead of Sir W. Jones’s u, followed as a necessary conse- 
quence of the appropriation of u to the short sound ; and au for the sound of 
out in ‘ how * was so unnatural, that it was gladly discarded for otir 

It does not appear that the Government took any part, until very recently, 
in promoting the use of one or other of these systems : they had each, 
therefore, a fair field and no favour for thirty years at least* During the whole 
of that period, the knowledge of the languages was extending, and the old 
jargon was disappearing from all the public departments, finding only a sanc- 
tuary and stronghold that bade defiance to all reform wiifein the precincts of 
the Supreme Court. The issue was in a decided leaning from the first to the 
system of Gilchrist. This has now been that of all offidtf correspondence for 
fifteen or twenty years at least, whereas it will not be fouttd that the orthogra- 
phy of Sir William Jones has taken root in any single llepartmcnt, pertina- 
ciously as certain learned individuals of high authority have adhered to it. 

In IS22, the design was conceived of forming an accarate record, in the 
English language and character, of all the land tenures of the country. It 
was felt to be necessary to determine upon some alphabet or system, for the 
conversion of names correctly, prior to tlie formation of these registers, and 
then first did the Government officers indicate any system under authority for 
preference. The merits of each method were fully weighed and considered, 
prior to the determination, and the scheme of Gilchrist was adopted, simpli- 
fied by the rejection of some of his quaint methods of expressing the nicer 
distinctions of sound. This alphabet was circulated, and great progress was 
made all over the country in producing registers, in which the names of per- 
sons, and places, and properties were so written, that no one could hereafter 
find difficulty in writing them back into any given character, upon bare in- 
spection. 

Contemporaneously with this measure, and as part of the same scheme, 
revenue surveys were put in hand, and maps on a large scale were constructed, 
in which the names of every place or object were accurately entered according 
to the same system. Up to this time, no attempt had ever been made to make 
this grand improvement in the geography of India. The maps of Bengal were 
copied to the letter from the surveys of Rennell made in the era of jargon, 
and though better spelt than most of the documents of that period, yet still 
partaking largely of the miscellaneous mode of writing, so liable to mislead. 
All the surv^ws subsequently employed had been left to pick up the nahi^a ' 
of places by the ear, and it had never been made an instruction to thei^ to ' 
ascertain how they were written in any dialect or language of India, and to 
transfer them according to system into their maps. The surveyors, too, unfor- 
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tunately, were very seldom eoholars. In order to show the consequences of this 
and tp e;^pose at once the absurdity of trusting to the ear in a matter 
of thiii kind, dh extract is annexed from a map of theDooab, compiled not ten 
yekrs ago,' and now in our possession : it bears the official signature of the 
surviyor-gCtiet^l of the day, and professes to be from the best materials then 
in’ the archives of that department. In this extract, it will be seen that the 
ikell known road from Cawnpoor (Kanhpoor) to Ukburpoor is laid down 
dobblo,’ being taken apparently from two routes made with compasses, or the- 
odolites, varying in a small degree, so as to give a different direction, and the 
copyists of the surveyor-general’s department have not discovered that the 
routes are the same, because all the names are spelled differently. There are 
regularly 


Kuttra, 

Gittera, 

Chicheree, 

Chichindy. 

Bbysour, 

Bhysawn, Bheisawn, (Blienour ?) 

Fattipr, 

Futtehp^. 

Reneea, 

Runneah, 

Oomrun, 

Oomeron. 


With sundry other names, till one road comes to Akberpoor and the other to 
Akbarpoor, the relative distances of all these places being the same. Like 
absurdities might be shown in many maps similarly constructed from materials, 
io which the names have been set down by the ear without the observance of 
any system of spelling. It is no fault of the map compiler if he has not re- 
cognized Chicheree to be the same place as Chichindy, and Kuttra as Gittcra, 
when they stand in two maps in positions not exactly corresponding. The 
fault was in the employment of an officer to survey, without instructing him 
specifically how he was to write the names of his map. The revenue surveys, 
as far as they went, effectually corrected this error ; and what is more, the maps, 
constructed by the officers employed in this department, are capable of being 
converted with confidence into any character, without each name being, as at pre- 
sent, an object of separate inquiry and research, whenever it is desired to publish 
a map in the Persian, the Hindec, or in any other character of the country. 

But to return to our subject : the Record Committees, wheresoever they 
were established, succeeded entirely in reforming the orthography of names in 
the zilla dufturs. That they did not do more, but, after involving considerable 
expense, failed to provide the desired land registers, was owing to many causes, 
which need not be discussed here. The effect of these institutions, in confirm- 
ing the use of the Gilchristian system, is all we have now to do with : that 
effect will we presume not be denied. The leaning had been to this system for 
thirty years before, but at last the act of Government, and the specific exer- 
tions of all public officers throughout the country, continued for nearly eight 
years consecutively while the Committees lasted, fixed and established this 
system of Gilchrist, as the orthography of office and of business. Even 
though there were not in it any innate inherent superiority or grounds for pre- 
ference» even were it the inferior system of the two, still this fact ought, one 
would think, to secure it from any hasty attempt at change. Except there be 
soma obvious apparent defects pointed out, the undoubted ascertainment of 
which has been the result of actual experience, would it not be madness to 
think of discarding what had been so established ? What then is to be 
thought of this new attempt of Mr. Trevelyim, to set up again the rejected 
alphabet of Sir William Jones, and by the gratuitous cirailation of thousands 
of copies, to diffuse and disseminate, as if from authority, a system fully and 
formally tried and found wanting? 
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The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, being a work of ^ience, conduct-* 
ed under the special cbuhtenancC aud support of thki sOcIj^^ w^ 
respected for the ihatteV it' contains ; 'and ft signifies tftklfe’ii^h^^^'% ffiSy 
chodse to presdht its' AsiaSc names/ Allowance will be ®<fi‘'y^,tll^ 

, tency^of thfe'iobietjr's adherertce to the* sy^tcwi of it& 
all.tbaiiread its jiroceedings know well what they have tb 
pared tb'eriCbtdlter fatHiiiar letters applied; to strange 'OSCs, after 
practised by this society for half a century. But now tha 1 i"th“e*‘dir^^^ 
ipOthod of writing has been so long established for record) for sdrvfe^si^'an'df '' 
for making familiar to the uninitiated public, the sounds and hamj^s Of t 7 in(- ' 
doostaii; bvery officFal man and every man of sense must protesiC 'against tKO*’ 
present attempt to introduce once more the discarded system, ohe loo ^af: 
from its use of the a for the short «, would change the spenihg‘or every wbrd 
and name from one end of India to the other. 

Let the Sir Wiliiani Jones’s system, his a and his i, t, dnd his long and short 
Uf be reserved, like the Devanagree, for recondite science ; there his alphabet 
has its footing, and no one desires to eject it from its stronghold ; but for bu- 
siness, let us have our current Nagree, the short u and the cc and the m>, 
which have grown into use from their ready adaptation to the c«^r, and f^om 
the preference secured for them by all the associations of sound to letters, 
which we have been accustomed to from our infancy. 

In the pages of the Journal there has appeared a notice laudatory of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s attempt to effect, by a coup de viain, a chang|^ in all the established 
methods of writing Mofiissirnames.* As this Journal {las won for itself so 
wide a circulation in the interior, it is necessary that it^ pagC9 should not be 
made to serve the party views of the advocates of any one exclusive system, 
but that the merits of each in its particular line should be fairly stated. The 
Sanscrit scholar will perhaps find his advantage in following the alphabet of 
Sir William Jones, which is that of the grammars and dictionaries, and of 
most of the translations from that language ; but he that is content with the 
Persic, Oordoo, or the familiar literature of Hindoostaa, the man of business 
and of the world, will find all the books, the dictionaries, and grammars, and 
vocabularies, to which he is in the habit of referring, and all the records and 
public documents that fall under his observation, written uniformly in the 
character of Gilchrist. There is little fear that even the weight pf the Jour- 
nal’s recommendation will be successful in superseding what is so established. 
If the world were not wide enough to hold both systems— if the order had 
gone forth from Caesar, that one only should stand, and the issue were, a 
helium ad internccionem between the two— then might (he Journal fitly advo- 
cate the cause of its scientific mode of writing, to save it from destruction and 
the sponge : but so long as there is no attempt to encroach- ou the ground it 
occupies, or to interfere with its peculiar province in literature ; while it is 
suflTered to luxuriate in the paradise of Sanscrit, without anj attempt to foist 
in its rival, even as an humble companion of Its pleasures in that Eden of joy ; 
why should the votaries of this learned system strive to gain foi^ it an univer- 
sal dominion, for which it has been found unfitted, and assume the offensive 
agmnst the system in use for business? Let each retain its pwn, and both 
abidie together in peace and good-will and harmony, holding (ortih, in the faci- 
Kties ,t}ieyjomtiy offer, an invitation to all people to j^dop.t ^eUh9ri one or the 
other, a^eprdingiy they find pither mo>t’ c^^^^ 

under the assurance that, the p^ept, which, is .tOjOhtajn {npt|]|^9d^^r 

« See As. Intelligence for January, p.r>. . i 4»v 
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writi^ng as shidl a ready means of transferring the word back into its 
native ch^p^teTf equally be accomplished, whichever may be the charac- 
Sqtn systems represent perfectly to the scholar the letters used 
iafi^e'o^irar^ but it is contended that the Gilchrist alphabet, as 

now j^en^a% ifl^tro and used in the public offices of this presidency, 
cojjpf^^^sjto the uninitiated a more correct and true notion of the proper pro- 
nunm^pn, than the antiquated and rejected system of Sir William Jones, 
ai^/, th^fore is the best adapted to business. Through the pages of the 
jouf^I let the European public of India be undeceived on this point. The 
attqihpt to dislodge the system of Gilchrist is entirely a matter of individual 
speculation, and is certainly not the result of any inconvenience felt, or dis- 
satis&ctipn expressed with it, by the Government, or by any class of public 
officers or persons whatsoever. 

H. T. P.* 

• From the JoummI «/ the Jeiatie Soclettf ef Bengal. 


VERS TURCS, 

ADBESSliS PAR Lfi PACHA IBRAHIM A LA SULTAXE, FILLS AIN£e DH 
SULTAN ACHMET MI. 

Stance 1. 

Pliilomele d^ja repete ses accens, 

Songeant touto la nuit k ses mallicurs touclians. 

En chercliaiit Ics bosquets pour entendre sa voix, 

Quels beaux traits j*apcr 9 us ! oli ! le joli tninois ! 

Quel ^clat ! quel brillatu ! on vott dans tes grands yeux, 

Comme les yeux d*un cerf, ils sont reinplis de feiix. 

Stance II. 

On mo promet cn vain ce present enchanteur ; 

Pourquoi, cruel Sultan, diflferer mon bonheur? 

Si j*osois, un baiser calmeroit le chagrin, 

Dont tes divins attraits ont su percer mon sein. 

Stance III. 

Ton malhcureux amant par ccs strophes deplore 
Les maux dont Faccable la beaut^ qu*ii adore. 

Quand le yerrai-je, helas ! cc doux moment venir? 

Faiit-il attendre encore ? le puis-je sans mourir? 

Ah charmante Sultane! ah ! belle cr6atiire! 

Sans me plaindre, peux-tu voir les maux que j*en Jure 


Stance IV. 

Par mes cris, j* interromps le celeste stijour; 

plus de r£pos ix>ur moi ; je detestc le jour ; 

Change, car je ne puis survivre a mon amour. 

Jesuccombe; un sou pir eroporte mes adieu x ; 

Mon ange, appolle moi, fais renaitre mes feux. 

II n*est point, apr^ toi, d^objet que je d6sire ; 

Vois inon sein embras4; voisquelest mon d^lire; 

plains cette passion que tabeaiitS m'inspire. o ' i 

' The above a French version of Lady M. W, Montagu’s celebrated Ertg)||ili 

trii’dslatioh of the. verses made by Ibrahim Pasha (who, in 1717, was the reigning Ibvb- 
rlieyVbir the prihceeii, his contracted wife.— Works of Lady M. W. M., puhliahed 
iH 1817. 
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:> ■ ..■■ , ^ A: r;y >: nfi it- iiiiilhUr* nr 

. iNpiA aboui)d9 m deserted cities, — vast extonsiye ruin^-rPf^P^ pf.wtijfili 
* m^be described, in the words of the prophet Isaiah, ps 
de^qjilte pr/eatiires. One of the most remarkable is Gpur, 
ta|,^r. IfeDgak The remains of this once>flourishing place are tpJI^ 
ill patriot of Dinagepore, a few miles to the southward of rMalda. , 
decline and abandonment were caused by the desertion of the Ganges, wbi.cb 
formerly flowed beside ks walls. About two hundred years ago,.the jcoui^g 
of the river took a new direction, turning oflT to a considerable distappf 
from the place to which it had brought wealth and sanctity. To po part p/{ 
the city, occupying a space of twenty square miles, does the Ganges now 
approach nearer than four miles and a-half, and places formerly navigable 
are now twelve miles from the stream, which so unaccountably and capri- 
ciously forsook its ancient bed, leaving behind it all tlie melancholy conse- 
quences of the alienation of a powerful ally. 

yhere is something very poetical in the catastrophe of a city siiiTcring 
under a fate which may be compared to the miseries resulting from human 
perfidy; and never did the fellest of war's dire bloodhounds, fire, sword,, 
pestilence, or famine, commit more fearful havoc than that which has silently* 
and stealthily devastated a city, once so fair that it was styled by the Em- 
peror Humaioon the abode of paradise. The wild luxuriance of vege- 

f )n, which characterizes Bengal, has nearly choked up the magnificent 
ains of Gour : a beautiful lake, adorned with many islands, spreads its 

f stal waters to the eastward of a strong fortress ; but both the lake and 
citadel have vanished, and the splendours of the city can only be c.sti- 
maled by a few majestic remains of mosques, towers, and gateways, which 
still exist to shew how deeply it was indebted to architectural taste and skill. 
The buildings of Gour were very solidly constructed of brick, and a stone 
which has been by many [lersons mistaken for marble, but which geologists 
pronounce to be hornblende ; vast quantities of the materials have been 
carried away and sold for building in the neighbouring towns and villages, 
but there are still large masses of strong masonry scattered over the surface 
of the ground, which have been so completely covered with brushwood, and 
so intermixed with the gigantic roots of trees, forcing themselves through 
the rifte made by time and the elements, as more to resemble huge mounds 
of earth, than the remains of human habitations. 


arch of the principal gateway, which in picturesque beauty can 
be surpassed, is upwards of fifty feet in height; the wall is. of 
: ^ and its massy strength promises to defy the i:.avag^s. 

for centuries to come : it exhibits all the splendc^ir of ^qpol^tion 
to the buildings of the Moslem conquerors in 

P eln the world can be dignified with more solemn grand^^jthan^ 

3 displayed in these noble remains, forming an entranc(^1^ t|ie 
most desolate Jungle im^inable. Amidst the reeds ^ 
soil, may be seen the dwindled relics of fruits and l^owera, now 
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wild, wbioh in other days adorned luxuriant gardens : ttie palm-tiee still 
floiirishesy but the oqacser vegetation of all kinds is toio redundant. The 
circulation of air is impededi the weeds are permitted to wither and decay 
ii|')6h lliO'gliri^hnid^ and from these deposits, and from the swamps produced 
by hegteoted tanks,, miasma is created, which threatens the visitor yrith 
disea^e-'atid'dead}. A few feeble attempts have been made to bring iahd, 
whlbh' Natiire hak rendered exuberantly fertile, under cultivation; but the 
pkAence df^ the supine Bengallee has been wearied. The most effectual 
processes, those of cutting down the brushwood and burning the weeds^ 
haver' been neglected, and, content with a bare subsistence obtained aniidst 
clotid^ of tormenting insects, the foulest air, and the most noxious verihio^ 
the Neighbouring population neglect the sources of wealth and comfort 
•vrhich lie so invitingly before them. The tanks, long neglected, and ren-- 
dered pestilential by the impurities of their stagnant waters, swarm with alli» 
gators, and cannot be approached without danger, notwithstanding the pious 
exertions of resident faqueers, who employ themselves in the unenviable 
task of taming these stupid and hideous monsters. 

The success attending efforts, which perhaps would have been more ad^* 
vatiiUgeous to the community at large, if directed to the destruction of these 
forNiidable reptiles, shews iliat there is no nature so wholly brutish and 
cruel as not to be susceptible of improvement. Tiic alligators of Gour 
have learned to distinguish the voice of kindness, and come readily to the 
call of tliosc who have been at tlie pains of subduing their fierceness, taking 
a iiiorsel of rice from the hands of their protectors, who, armed with the 
doctrine of fatalism, and totally indifferent to life, go fearlessly up to tha; 
very jaws which seem yawning for tlicir destruction. In those parts of Indid <; 
most pregnant with distempers, and most dreadfully infested with savage' 
animals, religious ascetics, both Mahomedan and Hindoo, arc certain to be 
found. It is not easy to say whether these people arc actuated by religious 
enthusiasm or w orldly ambition ; as long as tlu?y exist tliey excite an extra- 
ordinary degree of veneration, which perchance may reconcile them to a 
life of the most horrible privation ; but, as tliey very often establish them- 
selves in remote and almost inaccessible places, they can have very little 
enjoyment of the reputation for whicli they must make such sacrificed 
Remorse, or worldly disappointment, arc among the causes wdiicli induce 
the religious ascetics of India to fly to the jungle, and associate with the 
wild beasts of the field ; but with many it is merely a profession, — a mode 
of life to wdiich they are called by caste or descent. No sooner hiu^ a 
faqueerbecn devoured by the tiger, or other dangerous companion, to wh(^. .. 
tender mercies he has trusted, than a successor is ready to take his place,' 
wiiliiig to encounter the same danger, and to perish by the same catastrbp^ ^ 
in fap^ the people of India think it but proper that some kinds of dNal^^ 
should bie hereditary in a family ; those especially whose parents have 
devoured by ti^rs, seek the same fortune, and few are known to dei^^ 
plaoes which have been peculiarly fatal to their relatives. 

¥he extraordinary size and numbers of tlie aHigators of Gour can be' 
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^airily /U)eottQM^4iftr!4»y» the. ^ pertkiilfirty faveiar- 

llMfi)tOfi1he(g^Wthtof<s til'd of lepiilea^ the. 

inlllfheq)heif»^>eftd thO «Um of the soil, the oOrrupIkm end ferknentmion 
>.rolT!i»egOtlMo^< a^^ the fat weed left to rot in its own' eftiiTid, andge^e* 
/listing* itticnidteia ; alligators are numerous where^ thdse/batises do ^ifot 
eluiit :: timks» which have been long dry, are no sooner filled with water fhdm 
' ;tbe}|isriodi€al rains, than they are discovered to be peopled with ieptilesjik)r 
Whiob no trace bad been previously seen. Persons unacquainted ruvithi the 
jtittraOidinary precocity of the reptile tril>e, imagine these ereature»’mast 
t'have found their way from distant waters ; but they are in til probability 
hatched from eggs deposited in the neighbouring sand. The instant due ;of 
ihese amphibious monsters breaks its shell, it is perfectly competent to the 
Oare of its own subsistence; its first impulse is to seek for food, and if it 
escapes the numerous enemies watching an opportunity to make a meali ^be- 
fore it is strong enough to resist them, its growth is so rapid as almost to 
cjEceed belief. 

The boa-constrictor is an inhabitant of the wood-encnmbered ruins of 
.:Ooi}r, where it attains to a very considerable size : one twenty 4wo feet long 
having been killed about the period of the visit made by Mr. Daniel}^< the 
artist, to whose pencil we are indebted for the only delineations of this pnee 
celebrated place. Though still so close to the Ganges, few travellers put 
. themselves to the inconvenience of going a little out of their way to inspect 
the relics of a city possessing so many claims to notice. Several straggling 
>>WtlIages are to be found upon the site, and there would not be much diffi- 
^lOidty in converting the remains of ciglit bazaars, which are well placed for 
rftha purpose, into a flourishing town. Should the spirit of improvearent 
:^jfieach the wealthy portion of the natives of India, they have a wide field 
hefiorethem; and, even as a vision of fancy, it is pleasing to imagine the 
/Swamps and wildernesses of Bengal, where the serpent broods,, the tiger 
; eouelies, and tlie wild boar whets his horrid tusks, converted into a smiling 
pltifk, shaded by the mango and the tamarind-tree, and peopled with inno- 
cent and happy creatures. 

i As a city, Gouris past recall ; we must be content to see the ploughshare 
itdriveu over the halls of kings, and modem cottages constructed from the 
-serutnbliiig brickwork of ancient palaces ; but there are other places wUch 
still be snatched from impending destruction. Of these, Mandoo 
'is one of the most interesting. Though, like Gour, vegetation bas sprupg 
itpso tiriekly and strongly, as almost to overwhelm many of the ^biti^gs, 
/tim imioB of .Mandoo have not so completely yielded to the ovil:ibflueiioca to 
have been exposed, and the situation is much finep*albd<liiore 
Originally Hindoo, the residence of the Dhaor Rajas^ it aAer- 
became subject to the Patan government, and upon its oapturbrby 
ij^lar, who made himseif master of all the Mahomedan states aa tiiiiiisigh- 
;.))f^|iood, it fell gradually into decay. Mandoo is .built upofa a ilatfailwiot 
of table-land, upon the sjiinimit of a mountain beloogiiig^ to^thmyyt i j %t in 
/^ange, in the proyinoe of. Mtiwa, and upon the oocupathimjefljtiiifia«l^ 
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British, it was foiled to be a shelter for predatory tribes, 
rihd sbDfig«ho1d:df Bheeis, who, after robbing and daUghtering in the plains, 
iifOtniniailrtd ^this solitary fastness, whidi then efectaaliy seenred' them from 
|9isc8tiit;' ITpoir the ocoupatiofi of Malwa and the- neighbouring provinces 
by tHe British, thO Bheels were deprived of this sanetoary ; but th^j^latve 
bKlieitOj' dt ledat the greater portion of them, continued fo lead the lawless 
i life' lbo whieh their forefathers were so strongly attached, and there appears 
U) be niore difficulty in spreading civilization amongst them than We' have 
foend^witli any other class or tribe of native Indians. Sir John -Mafeolm, 
has left an enviable name behind him, wheresoever his duties led hiiii 
: to dbjourn^ was more successful than those who have succeeded him, (per-* 
haps in consequence of having more power and better opportunities) in 
' . persuading these poor people to submit to the established authorities. Like 
Mi'i Cleveland with the hill tribes of Bengal, he tried the power of kindness 
and confidence, placing trust in those, who, accustomed to be distrusted, 
felt anxious to maintain the new character with which they had been invast-^ 
edb But there still remains a great deal to be done throughout the vast 
tracts of country almost wholly inhabited by these people. Though not 
considered equal in intellectual development to the mountaineers of Bu- 
ATope, ' they share, with the highland freebooters of former days, the gene* 
rpsity and honour which seem common to the w'ildest tribes. It often hap-» 
pens that regular campaigns are made against the Bheels, when they appear 
in force, threatening their more peaceable neighbours with an onslaught. 
Upcm those occasions, if the young officers, who command the outposts, 
ans fond of the glorious sports of an Indian jungle, they do not scruple- to 
throw themselves completely into the power of those against whom they 
have been sent in arms, and in no instance have they been known to snfifer 
from their confidence. The Bheels arc much delighted with skill in shoCt^ 
ing; they are also great admirers of English fire-arms, shewing all the 
wonder and surprise at double-barrels and percussion-locks, which such 
miraculous inventions are calculated to inspire amongst a rude people 
with them, the Freyschutz would be no fable, and they regard the posses- 
sors of such magical instruments with the highest degree of veneration. 
In the bosom of civilized society, the young European adventurers, who 
have joined the morning’s sport and the evening bivouac with the Bheels, 
have recurred with the greatest delight to the period passed amongst a 
, proBcribed race, who seem to share the curse of the descendants of Ish- 
, :iniMi},!'their bends being against every man, and every man’s band agmnst 
^tliem^ ' Though the Bheels have been dispossessed of Mandoo, tigers are 
still there in great force, preferring the halls and chambers of pakces^ to 
' dkis and caverns in the neighbouring woods. Parties, who comeovtir finom 
'Mbow to visit the still splendid remains of the city, are in sdHie danger of 
encountering tigers in the streets, they being the sole inhabitants, with l;he 
exception of tjhe usual complement of faqueers, who supply a meal to thmr 
four-footed boBlpanions, when other game is scarce. 

Notwithstanding' the frightful neglect and desolation wliivli haver for so 
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loDjp a period characterized Mandpo, a . w 

ar^till in ^ teiera^ie^tete of preservation*. It poMe^^ som 

Afghan architecture to be ifoupd| m.H^uoj>ste^^ 

» ibelehfhted for ite reservoirs of water, and tije subaquedus anartments 
aroirod them, the luxurious retreats, during the hot wind^ qf the^ 
arid pd^iiiates of this once populous district. The ship or ^val^erf^^ 
as it is indiscriminately called, is one of the most retnarkalbie o^^tt|e 
of^Mandob; it is built upon a point of land between two.Iar^e tmi^ 
rdiiiier lakes, and is as much admired for the beauty and picturesqu^hessjof 
iits'htcIritciCture, as for the singularity of its situation. No dae can j^k 
upbii this delightful abode, without experiencing the most painfMl jfeeiibi^ of| 
reject at the inevitable destruction to which it appears to be doomed. ^ 
even in (lour, are the sensations produced by the total abandonment o^ a 
once splendid city by its human inhabitants, of so melancholy a nature as 
those which are excited by the awful stillness and utter solitude at Mandop. 

While in the occupation of Malwa, Sir John Malcolm took up his abpde 
occasionally in this deserted city, and it sometimes attracts parties of visi- 
tots from the not very distant cantonments of Mhow ; but there seems te .be 
veiy little hope of its ever again becoming a busy haunt of men. The., 
greater number of the buildings at this place are constructed of a fine red^ 
stone, a favourite material throughout the upper provinces of Hindoosten ; 
but there is a beautiful mausoleum erected over the grave of Hussein Shah,, 
entirely composed of white marble, brought all the way from the banks of, 
the Nerbudda. Mandoo has been described by old writers as a city of 
vast extent, twenty-two miles in circumference, and enough is still' in exis* 
tence to satisfy the visitor of the truth of this statement. It is only accessible 
from the plain below at one point, wdiere there is a broad causeway, and 
a passage guarded by three gateways, still in good preservation, which leads 
through the rock to the summit of the mountain on which the city stands. 
Tbie whole of ibis mountain is richly clothed with vegetation ; gigantic 


trees spring from the rifts, and the buildings above are embosomed in a ma^ 
of aplendid foliage. The surrounding country is exceedingly fruitful, and 
the plains are covered with a peculiar kind of grass, very finely scented, 
which gives out its perfume to the wandering breeze, and when pressed 
yields an oil, which has obtained a very high degree of celebrity on account 
of its medicinal qualities. At Calcutta, where there is some difficulty jn 
getting it genuine, it sells at a high price, but at tlie places in which it is 
made it may be procured very cheaply: it is used in all rheumatic cony-^ 
plaints with success, and both natives and Europeans bold it in great esU; 
mation. 


The geology of the neighbourhood of Mandoo is exceedingly interes^p^^^^ 
and perhaps tftre are few places in India where naturalists would f 
researches better rewarded. The whole of Malwa is remarkeblp fqr 
botanied treasures, and the city of Mandoo is now ope ipeat 


where the 
gre^ease. 


zoologist may study habits of beaste,. birds, ah^ 

To the antiquary, also, there w^ould be infiuite gratification in tn< 
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r^ajnft, whfcH ire of fi superior character to, t||<Me 

scai&Vea oyV^ i^hese people pow 

liitfe koown the character of trader^ ip 
cajjaciliyiT^y travel through the greater part of India, frequently p^iietrpW 
ihg '’p8'faf where their huge forms and strange complexions), 

of tljat elear dartness which is so distinct from the copper, or rather bronze 
cbioiir of the native Indians, contrast very strongly with the swarthy dinii- 
nuli'^ 'races of Bengal. The Afghans claim to be descendants of Sapl, 
kipg of Israel, and if features be any proof of Jewish origin, they have 
truu) upon their side. Bishop Heber was struck by ilicir resemblance to 
the' piciures of the old masters, and none who have ever seen the rabbis 
deiineated by the painters of the Italian and Flemish schools, can fail to 
acknowledge the great similarity between them and the humble persons, who 
sometimes traverse vast distances in order to sell grapes, apples, dates, and 
pistachio nuts in Hindoostan. 

'Mdhdoo, notwithstanding its exceeding beauty, and the romantic inte- 
rest which clings around its mouldering towers, is surpassed in both by that 
s])Iendid city, which Sir .lohn Mackintosh has poetically styled, ** The Pal* 
myMof the Deccan.*' Were it not for the absence of marble, Bejapore 
n/iglit vie with Delhi and Agra, and perhaps neither of these places can 
boost of buildings equal in magnificence to the tomb of Mahmood Shah, 
or the durga of Ibrahim Padshah in the gardens of the Twelve Imaums. 
After the partition of Aurungzebe's mighty empire, Bejapore, which, during 
the short period of two hundred years, existed as an independent Maho- 
medan kingdom, governed by the princes of the Adil Shah dynasty, fell 
into the hands of the Mahrattas, and it is only very lately that it has been 
accessible to European visitants. 

Though not so totally abandoned as Mnndoo, the city contains a very 
scanty population, composed chiefly of Mahoinedan priests, and religious 
beggars, attached to the different mosques and durgas, the poorer classes 
of Mahrattas, and a few more orthodox Hindoos : the latter rejoice greatly 
in a small tank containing liquid of a milky hue, which they assert to be the 
true water of the Ganges, brought by a pious Brahmin to the city, and 
renewed in all its sanctity by some miraculous process. The city consists 
of two parts, both surrounded by a w'all, that comprizes the citadel, being 
much more strongly fortified than the remaining portion. At a little dis- 
tance, it docs not betray the ruin and desolation which lurk within ; cannon 
still bristle upon the bastions, and the immense assemblage of towers, 
domes, jliihnacles, and spires, which shoot up into the sky, partially inter* 
mixed with tamarind and other trees, deceive the distant spectators, wlu) 
cantibt Ima^ne that t|icy are about to enter a vast wilderne^^ where the 
hunl'a^ Mbiiations have crumbled into dust, leaving mosques and mauso- 
leums to tell the tale of former glory. Though the palaces, %vhich once . 
gTflJ6^'6ejapore, could not have been inferior^ iq splendour to any of the 
imiiil'rtal residencies ^till ' existjng in India, tbey have suffered to a far 
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extent than the 

1^ latter still being ^rfe<^^8nd {mining eentaries. 

I^otioes of Bejapore are scattei^d 1diihQ%hout tnanjr pobtfcatbn^ but 
It regular histoiy, or a continuation of that given by Feriabta, is stiH 
vaojtii^, ^and it is scarcely possible to intagine any subject connected with 
I^MUii records, which would be so interesting. After the first irruptioiis 
under Mahmdod Gbizni, into India, the whole country offered a field for 
Mfdiomedan adventurers, who required little more than an enterprising 
spirit and military skill, to establish their fortunes amid the troubles and 
distractions of the native powers. Yoosoof Adil Shah, the founder of Be- 
japore, is said to have been a son of the Turkish Emperor Bajazet, who, 
being saved in the general massacre of his brothers, by the substitution of 
a slaye-boy, about his own age, was sent into a foreign country for safety, 
and when he attained to manhood, turning his steps to India, acquired some 
renown in the wars of the Deccan. Upon the death of his patron, the 
Patan empire falling into pieces, Yoosoof was encouraged to found a new 
kingdom, and to place himself at the head of it. He succeeded in his 
object, and, notwithstanding the internal troubles and the foreign wars in 
which his successors were more or less engaged, during the whole period of 
their dynasty, they have left works behind them which would seem to re- 
quire a protracted interval of the most profound peace. There is scarcely 
any city in India which boasts of public erections of so much splendour 
and utility as Bejapore ; the aqueducts, which are still in existence, are of 
the most extensive and superb description, and them arc fountains, walls, 
tanks, and bowlees, all solidly constructed, either of stone, or finely tem- 
pered chunam, nearly innumerable. 

The sovereigns of Bejapore maintained a good understanding W'ith the 
Moghul emperors until the reign of Aurungzebo, who, almost without a 
pretext, put an end to a kingdom which he might have rendered tributary. 
It is said that his favourite daughter pointed out to him the probable effects 
of the narrow policy to which his selfish ambition would lead, but be paid 
no attention to her remonstrances, refusing to permit any monarch, even 
professing the same creed, to exist within the wide circle of his dominions. 
In weakening the Mahomedan power by the deposition of the sovereigns of 
the Deccan, Aurungzebe precipitated the fall of his successors,' by giving 
advantages to the Mabrattas, who were beginning to shew manifestations 
. of their rising greatness, which ought not to have passed unnoticed. Al- 
most before Aurungzebe was cold in his grave, they possessed themselves 
of the kingdom which he had so unjustifiably wrested from its founders, and 
a very short period of time saw them masters of the territories which he had 
purchased ^ the expense of so many crimes. From the time that Beja- 
pore fell imf the hands of the Mahrattas, its decay commenced; nothing 
ever flourished under the rule of a people equally destitute of public virtue, 
and of all relish for the refinements of civilized life. They plundered and 
massacred wherever they went, and grovelled in filth, in the mud huts which 
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offiMis,,,tWjina4R«i«P iR..4J»e 3?N/.“:.,%jW'3irer wKcft 

unlltiih«lB(WlA*¥i^«ai¥Wel2^er^,W|^^^^^ 

^pneyei^ side.^ 

Mocqi i wl ^ j^iy wo^gy tiiiis : « #e'cgna.ot feiirifeel^^^ 

inadiqllM we^/ftp 4^ribe ^efiDcst of a 
wo|Ait^lHri^l^ j*|i(i(j]S?buld be very gkd to see a pen bf ii^r stjlt^ 
msfttin^liicorthjify ^ployed. Ours was but a transient yiew^'W^ |o^ 
owD^alt^ Mallyti^sed to such sights, we were so lost m adixiiratipn 
scpM^jtat^lipvejwh^^^ saw to be realities/' . ^ 

tite citadel and the principal buildings of the city art 'bjp^ 
he»nhiMoiliek> is susceptible of a very high polish, some of tlie inte> ' 

riomebbiing with all the splendour of marble : the masonry also is well 
wofftfiyi«iftiai|tic^, inany of the finest specimens of architecture being put 
togeilhci! wMihoAitv t^^ cement. At the close of the campaigns under 

th6i;(Dfld'doC',\V«Uing^^ was given up to the rajah of Satara, 

andr smaa4bpt p^iiod^ the progress of decay has been partially arrested . The 
relwiiuas;ja^^Soiiije of. tlie neighbouring villages have been set apart for the ' 
mfftaUPttaaoervof;J^ at tlie tombs and mosques, and though peg- 

le^fiaiRil toowisibte, the visitors are not disgusted with the impurities which 
soitpbedily' oblleet where bats and birds arc permitted to dwell unmolested. 
Tlieri0jivoiild iie Jittlc difficulty in restoring tlic greater portion of tlie. decay- 
ing! bpkndiWira. of Btqjapore, although some of i|ts finest edifices are past 
rciSaitl /JTbe4omb .of Maliinood 8hab, from some defect in. its construc- 


tion, is reported to be in a very dangerous condition ; the foundation has 
sunk, dand the walls in^roore than one place are split from top to bottoin. 
Tfiiliigi^aAtio> ..but somewhat heavy pile, may vie with the finest cathedrals^ 
in>Blil«fpe^ both ia 6 grandeur; tbcgreatdomc, called by the natives^ 

thh*4iurm Gumbooz, is larger than the cupola of St Paurs and oiiiy- 
iiilMor dioiensions to that. of St. Peter’s at Rome. It is said tliat 


ahrine formerly covered the remains of hjahmood Sliah^ which 
a#l^<'B<jposltedi in an immense hall beneath the dome; but this becanie 
the^sppii of the Mahrattas, and the sarcophagi of the bing and his family 
aftef''M>\ir.‘6n)y remarkable for a very ugly^ tlipngh higlily-esteemed, coating 
df^hblyeianbv' brehght: from Meoca> mingled with sandal-wood dust, aij4 
fdAncd'intd'>a< coarse, plaster. r The d,urga qf Abou al M u/^zufTer ii i^eH 
s^yje :fro^ tlmti of Maiimuod Sbali^ and tliough ^n ini'!* 
MUscf^pifoj^ieidiOtiDgiiihlted ifoc the jigb^cpfS and elegance of iU. arc^ii^ct^re. 

wUb cnainejljng of gplfjl upbn a 
bk|%%Mlh MMk>^omid;Uhc4ay«^^^^ ppb^hciim IdghJy 

dll^ in^rpixed 

Wl«hbimb<^a€!9‘ikfiitef^^^ ^id^tiirtdidn^td^ga#iCQipbipg^^^ pf^ /%t jpnd 

^teiwhosp ^ tl^i 

dedicated, was one of the most popular of the sovereigns of Bejapore. He 
has left a name behind him equally reverenced both by Moslem and Hin- 
ji^$a/.Jaurn.N.S.VoLJ6,NoM3. 2 B 
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doO| and his shrina is Brihmi Jis^well as 

disciples of the prophet^ each regarding, him as a saint to whom their devo- 
tions; may be paid with advantage to themselves. The corrupted state of 
Mahomedo&ism in India is strongly exhibited at Bejapore, where the true 
^bdieversy now few and of no weight in ti|e community, are little better 
^^anrjdolators. 

‘ There is a large piece of brass ordnance at Bejapore, which is an object 
of veneration amongst all castes and sects, who pay to the unseen power, 
lodged in this engine of destruction, homage almost amounting to divine 
honours. Many fabulous legends are told by the natives about this gun, 
which is named Mulk-uMeidan, 'sovereign of the plain,’ and which became 
the spoil of Ali Adil Shah, who took it in battle against the king of Abmed- 
nuggur. The weight of the Monarch of the Plain is forty tons, and it is of 
correspondent dimensions, so large in fact that it has never yet been charged 
with the quantity of powder which its chamber would contain. The metal 
of which it is composed is said to have a considerable portion of silver, and 
8 smaller quantity of gold, mixed with the tin and copper forming its chief 
materials. When struck, it emits a clear, but somewhat awful sound, simi- 
lar to that of an enormous bell, which is endurable only at a considerable 
distance. Ihe mighty voice given forth by a touch, added to the terrible 
idea of havoc conveyed by this formidable piece of artillery, doubtless has 
assisted in impressing the natives with a feeling of severence towards a pro- 
digy of strength and power, which they cannot imagine to have been wholly 
the work of man. They burn incense before it, umear it over with cinna- 
bar and oil, wreathe it with flowery garlands, and never approach it with- 
out joined hands and countenances expressive of the highest degree of re- 
ference and devotion. There is a tradition current at Bejapore, respecting 
a sister of the Mulk-i-Meidan, named Knsh^o-Budglee^ * thunder and 
lightning;’ but no authentic account has been preserved of it, and its 
existence has been doubted. Yet, as the natives of India seem always to 
'have been ambitious of possessing themselves of pieces of ordnance beyond 
the ordinary size, — the great gun at Agra being one of the best known 
specimens, — we must not too hastily reject the tales told about the Kush^o^ 
Budglee^ which is said to have been carried to Poonah. The Mulk-i-Mei^ 

^ dan is sometimes fired, but upon very rare occasipns. The rajah of Satara 
• did Sir John Malcolm the honour of saluting him with the discharge of this 
celebrated gun, and the accounts of the effects it produced wjll probably 
prevent it from being again the cause of similar catastrophes. Some of the 
old buildings came down ; others shook to their foundations, and several 
women were frightened to death by the horrors of the concussion. 

During iie brief period of the Adil Shah dynasty, the Portuguese ob- 
tained a settlement at Ooa. Unfortunately, their chronicles are of a very 
confused description, and afford little information respecting the events 
Which were passing around them. We learn nothing from their accounts 
pfihe beauty and magnitude of a city, which must from its very commence- 
q^t have been one of the most remarkable places in India. Tavernier, 
was the earUIjit European traveller in the Qeccan, either could not have 



xiour^manaooyanaa&fapor^. ijst 

seen or must have wilfally.inisrepresent^ a place, which he describes as 
having nothing worthy of note, excepting the crocddiles inhabiting the sur- 
rounding ditch* Bejapore is not now famous for its alligators ; their exis- 
tence in the moat has been denied, and this extraordinary city is still with- 
out an historian, there being scarcely even the most brief catalogue extant 
of the various objects calculated to attract the attention of the curious. 

The Turkish descent of Yoosif Adil Shah^ his Persian connexions, and 
the foreigners from other countries whom he invited to his court, and who 
were entertained by him and his successors with truly regal magnificence, 
occasioned the introduction of a greater variety in the styles of the diflSerent 
buildings of Bejapore, than is to be found in any other city in India. A 
few pencils have been employed in delineating some of the most splendid ; 
but volumes would be required to give an adequate idea of the architec- 
tural beauties of this unaccountably neglected place. During the long 
period in which the continent was closed to adventurous footsteps, it seems 
wonderful that India should not have been more attractive to persons of 
truant disposition. The works of Daniell and of Sait were, or ought to 
have been, sufficient to shew that the plains of Hindoostan possessed objects 
meriting attention ; but they were suffered to pass unheeded, and few seemed 
to think India worthy of a thought, until the publication of the journal of 
the late Bishop Heber, who arrived in India ignorant of what he was to 
find there, afforded newer and juster ideas of a country replete with interest. 

Bejapore is celebrated for its tamarind trees ; the groves which have 
arisen amidst the once populous streets and thoroughfares of this extensive 
capital, have not, as at Gour, and Mandoo, completely usurped the soil, 
or become the agent of desolation : the growth of vegetation is slower in 
the arid plains of the Deccan, and the green canopy of the trees, and the 
cool shades beneath them, are particularly agreeable amidst the immense 
masses of buildings. The inhabited part of Bejapore bears a very small 
proportion to the space which is almost wholly deserted ; large tracts occur 
entirely covered with ruins, the remnants of dwelling-houses long laid 
prostrate on the earth : emerging from their dreary-looking fragments, we 
come to some splendid building still entire, and while passing through im- 
mense quadrangles, watered by fountains and adorned with flowers, we 
can scarcely believe they are situated amid a wide waste of ruins. The 
fort is garrisoned by a few Mahratta soldiers, who keep the guns intolera- 
ble order ; and every season increases, the number of visitants attracted by 
the report of the architectural wonders of the place. There are several 
fine tanks and reservoirs of water kept in good preservation ; one of these, 
which bears the name of the To/ Bowlee^ is a splendid piece of workman- 
ship, surrounded by a serai, for the accommodation of travellers, and ap- 
proached through a noble gateway. Very little of the ground which is 
unoccupied by buildings has been brought under cultivation^%nd the whole 
of the country around the city exhibits marks of neglect. The inhabitants, 
who are nut numerous, are perhaps too poor to repair the ravages of war, 
or they have not yet acquired confidence in the security of property. . The 



noble ambition, which woufel lead to the restoration of lading splendour, does 
not appear to belong to the native character. Though displaying a p^ion 
for the pomp of architecture, they have no pleasure in preserving the works 
of others from decay ; comparatively slight exertions would suffice to avert 
' the fate which seems impending over Bejapore ; but, if left to the public 
spirit of the ruling powers, we fear that there is little chance of its ever 
ragaiiiing any of the advantages it has lost, and it is impossible not to 
regret that this beautiful city belonged to the ceded portion of the district. 

Religious mendicants abound in Bejapore; these are chiefly of the Ma- 
homedan persuasion ; although, besides the small pond, supposed to con- 
tain the holy water of the Ganges, there is a Hindoo temple, of such great 
antiquity, as to be said to be the work of the Pandoos, the architects to 
whom the cathedral-like excavations of Ellore are attributed. This temple 
is extremely low, the roof resting upon clusters of pillars formed of single 
stones, and apparently belonging to an age earlier, or at least ruder, than 
that which produced the magnificent designs and rich sculptures of the cave- 
temples. Many of the faqueers before-mentioned subsist entirely upon 
casual charity, having nothing from the religious edifices, which they have 
made their abode, excepting the shelter of a roof; others receive a regular 
stipend from the government, and it is to their zeal that the tombs and 
mosques are indebted for the cleanliness, which a true believer is always 
desirous to maintain in every shrine. It is the custom, in many Mahome- 
dan temples in India, to make offerings of cloths Ibr canopies and other 
things, which are either divided amongst the modllabs in attendance, or 
sold for their benefit ; but Bejapore, though boastiog many saints, attracts 
few pilgrims; while other durgas, greatly inferior in splendour, and not 
more celebrated for the ashes they contain, are bouotifully endowed by the 
contributions of the pious. The few rupees, which Christians disburse 
amongst the persons in care of the numerous places of worship, form nearly 
the sole source of emolument of the priesthood at Bejapore, independent 
of the scanty sum already mentioned as being devoted to their maintenance. 
From these men, very little information W’hich can be depended upon is 
gained ; they launch out into wild and improbable tales, entertaining enough 
in themselves, but disappointing to persons really desirous to become ac- 
quainted with facts relating to some of the nameless tombs and temples 
prodigally scattered in every quarter of the city. The notion, that vast 
treasures are concealed amidst the ruins, is very prevalent, and would be 
the making of the fortune of an adept of the Dousterswivel genus. Many 
persons have been known to speculate in the purchase of an old wall ; but 
as yet the success of these experiments has not been made public. Even 
Runjeet Sing and the Begum Sumroo do not appear, clever and well-in- 
formed as they both undoubtedly are, to be aware of the superior security 
of a foreign bank to any subterranean place of deposit for their surplus 
wealth; and as they are said to bury money every year, there can be little 
doubt that this favourite expedient was resorted to in former times all over 
India. Bejapore, in all probability, possesses concealed mines of gold and 
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' l^ms ; but, without the eld of the diving rod, it would be very difficult to 
discover them. One small mausoleum, called the hlootee gil, is said to 
derive its name from an interior coating of chunam formed pf pounded 
pearls. A nobleman, who possessed a vast quantity of these valuable gems, 
excited the envy of the reigning prince, and was in danger of being arrested 
upon a charge of treason, the only pretext which could be devised to deprive 
him of the coveted treasures. Obtaining timely notice of the plot, he ex- 
plained the predicament in which he stood to the ladies of the zenana, who, 
determining to defeat the object which the tyrant had in view, destroyed ail 
the value of the prize, by reducing the pearls to powder. It was no longer 
considered worth while to pursue the owner of a heap of useless dust, and 
the monarch spared himself a crime by which there was nothing to be gained : 
the pounded gems were, it is said, afterwards given to a religious person, who 
converted them into chunam, and made it the decoration of a tomb, wliich 
assuredly appears to be stuccoed with some very precious material. 

Weeks, nay even months, might be spent in the examination of all the 
curious objects which Bejapore affords, and there could scarcely be a more 
interesting task than that of filling up the meagre details, with which alone 
we have hitherto been furnished, concerning a city which has been so unac- 
countably cheated of its well-merited renown. 


EDUCATION OF THE HINDUS. 

Thk following sentiments of Professor Wilson, on the precautions to be ob- 
served in the communication of instruction to the Hindus, are deserving of 
serious consideration 

The Hindus have been repeatedly told, that it is one of the fundamental 
principles of the British government to allow the most complete toleration, in 
matters of religion, to all classes of its native subjects. The conduct of their 
Mohammedan rulers, and the indiscreet zeal of the first English missionaries, 
made them slow to believe these assertions, and it is only of late years that they 
have learned to confide in the pledge thus given. As long as they entertain this 
impression, they will be tractable to any arrangements intended for their 
improvement ; but if they once suspect an ulterior object, such as that of the 
subversion of their faith, they are likely to relapse into a sullen distrust and 
reluctant acceptance of any offered amelioration. If this can be avoided, there 
is every reason to hope, that the elements of European knowledge, the prin- 
ciples of pure morality, and even the precepts of Christianity, may be in time 
widely disseminated. The Hindus are an intelligent and inquisitive people, 
willing to receive information, and not averse to controversy ; but they will not 
contend in matters of speculation against authority. Their defence is reserve, 
and their obstinate adherence to their own opinions is proportioned to what they 
think an unfair method of refuting them. If matters be left on their present 
footing, I hope many years will not elapse before important improvements will 
be effected ; but I should rather expect retrocession — I should look for the dete- 
rioration of the national character, if the judicious system hitherto pursued be 
departed from — if the professions of religious toleration be contradicted by our 
practice, and the Hindus learn to question the inviolability of .British faith.”* 

* Letter of H. H. Wilson, Esq., dated 25th Novemher, ]828» to Confidential Circular of the Governor- 
General, on subject of Suttees. 
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MOHAMEDAN INSCRIPTlbNa 

Human figttfest or the forms of objects which have lifci do not appear upon 
Mahomedan seals. This is an eflfect of the spirit which chuacterizes Islamism^ 
Until the timeof llahomet, seals in Arabia bore figures; at least there can be 
DO doubt that this was the case throughout the East Sometimes the forms of 
deities or saints were placed upon engraved stones ; or the owners represented 
their own portraits there, whilst some employed the figures of animals.* The 
Jews alone retained their ancient horror of all representation# of the human 
form^ Mahonaet, out of hatred towards idolatry, adopted in this respect the 
Jewish notions : we may form an idea of his sentiments on this point by what 
is related by one of his historians. One di^, Mahomet, having by chance in 
his possestton a buckler, on which was represented the head of a goat, had 
recourse to the omnipotence of God to cause it to disappear. 

But although the Musulmans are so scrupulous in respect to stones or gems, 
and wherever a religious feeling predominates, this antipathy does not extend 
to books, plates of metal, or walls of houses. Some, it is true, take the 
precaution not to represent the human figures quite entire : one wants an eye, 
another an ear. This custom was very common in Persia, in the time of 
Chardin.^ Generally speaking, however, all sorts of figures were allowable, 
and the kings of the East, at the present day, have thfir own portraits repre- 
8ented4l 

With respect to the language, in which inscriptions pn engraved stones are 
written, it is Arabic, Persian, or Turkish. The Aimbic language, being a 
sacred tongue, is most commonly used; the Arabic, id fact, is the language in 
which the Coran, the collections of traditions, and the principal books on 
doctrine and discipline, are written ; it is, moreover,;- still spoken in Arabia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Africa. The Persian is mostly employed in 
Persia and the north of India. The Turkish prevails throughout the Ottoman 
empire, and in a portion of Asia. The Persian, however, is likewise used in 
Turkey, and the Turks have a taste for the Persian language. It results from 
hence that the language of the inscription is not a sure criterion of the country 
to which the stone belongs. There is such a Persian distich, which is com* 
roonly met with on the stones of Africa, and such a Turkish formula, which is 
much used in Persia. In the classification of these relics, therefore, regard 
must be had to what is expressed on them.$ 

The characters employed by Moharoedan nations in their inscriptions are the 
Arabic. As long as the Arabian language and writing constituted the sole link 
of communication between the Musulmans, they used the alphabet of the 
conquerors. Even in those countries where there existed particular dialects, 

• Certain kings of Egypt sealed with their own head : witnem the splendid gold seal of a queen of the 
naneof deopatTEf which was sent by the pasha of Egypt to Charles X. of France. Most of the Roman 
emperats did the same. The kings of Penia of the Sassanide^ made use of the figures of animals. The 
most eminent of their seals rq)resented a wild boar. It was a great favour conferred by the king of 
Persia sfhen he permitted one of his vassals to seal with the wild boar. 

t Chardin, vii. 19. 

t Cofl^ons of these portraita are to be found In the Seraglio at Constantinople. See D'Ohssan, 
iv. 49. 

I We even find Christian seals with Arabic, Persian, and Turkish inscriptions t but it Is eSsy to dis- 
tinguish them by the sense of the legends. For a long time, Christians and Jews in the East were 
prohiUted Cnm using In thehr written acts and on their seals the language of their oonqnerois, Even at 
the present day, at Morocco, Jews arc not allowed to employ the Arabic tongue. But in gtfueni tba 
old prohibition Is not kept up. 
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It was deemed indispensable that they should be written in the characters of 
the country of Mahomet. Subsequently, when the Arabian domination was 
overthrown, the dialects recover^ the advantage. Further, a part of thet 
Musulman countries fell into the power of a race which came firom the depths 
of Tartary ; then it was that the languages now spoken in Turkey and Persia 
were formed; but the use of the Arabic alphabet was still retained, with this 
difihrence, that, whereas the Persians and Turks had to express sounds peculiar 
to themselves, the power of a few of the Arabic letters was modified by means 
of certain points placed above or below them. This species of uniformity is 
an advantage to those who devote their attention to the study of oriental 
monuments. 

Unfortunately, the characters themselves have been more or less altered ; 
those now in use are not exactly the same as the characters which were for- 
merly employed. The ancient characters, such at least as are found upon 
ancient monuments, were in general formed of right lines : in time they have 


become rounded. The old characters are called Cufie ( )> from the 
city of Cufa, on the Tigris, where they were invented; the modern are 
termed neskhi ), or cursive writing, which is properly the writing of 

manuscripts. There exist, besides, usages peculiar to each country : thus,' in 
Persia, and in other countries, the preference is given to a kind of writiiig, 
which can be extended aud abbreviated at pleasure, and which is called 

talik ( UmiAfu ), or suspended writing. 

The following is the manner in which inscriptions are made. In the Arabic 
alphabet, as in the Hebrew, the consonants only are expressed; the vowels 
are merely denoted by certain little signs placed above or below, and most 
frequently omitted altogether. These roust then be supplied, and herein is the 
first difficulty. Another difficulty is, that many of the consonants resemble 
each other, owing to which the same character may be read in various ways. 
In order to distinguish them, points were invented, which are placed above or 
below ; but these points are sometimes omitted.* It is easy to imagine that 
when the vowels likewise are wanting, the difiiculty becomes very great indeed. 

But this is not all : as if the orientals took a pleasure in rendering their 
inscriptions unintelligible, they sometimes part words, invert the order of 
syllables, and disperse, as it were, the elements of the sense. If we add to 
this, that they are ignorant of the use of capitals and of punctuation, it is not 
difficult to conceive the perplexities attending this study. The confusion is so 
great, that, sometimes, if the sense is not known beforehand, it is vain to 
attempt to ascertain it. 

The orientals themselves are sometimes puzzled and misled by these per* 
plexities ; the following is an example., A vizir, named Negm, had caused to 
be engraven on his seal these words, by which he addressed the Ddty: 

The inscription, being unaccompanied by points to fix the 
value of the letters, might be read In different ways. The vizir meant it 


* TImm points have been termed ««dlacrlticelpolnte,'' that Is, serving to Sx the value of the letten. 
For example! the character ^ with a point bekm it j is equivalent to our b/ with two points^ to jr/ 

with three points i top; with a point above U3 to »; with two pointsj tot; with three polnU j 

e 

too. 
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to bb reafd thus-: Buft h!s enemiies re^d it In this wi|^ : 

j^flsT* •Negm loves Yahya;’ and as Yahya was the name' 6^^ 

lady who was nearly related to the calipht the unfortunate vizir would h%y0 
been jpiit to death if he had not succeeded in proving that such bad not been 
his intention.*' 

There are some formulas which are always abbreviated, such as the fgJlqw- 
ing: God preserve me,”* "God pardon me,” "God pro#ct me.” The 

engravers put these words upon the seals which are given them to.be 
engraved, and of which only the first and last letters are expressed. Thus, 

for^^U, they engrave 4^-^; for and^ii, for > 

imitation of the formula , *on him be peace !’ 

which is used towards Mahomet, and which is usually marked thus : ^ ^ 

The next thing is the date. This is always that of the Hegira,f which is 
an Arabian word signifying * flight,’ from which is understood the emigration 
of 'Mahomet, when, being obliged to quit Mecca, his native place, he retired 
to Medina. This event took place A.D. 622, and it has since served as an 
epc^h to all the Mohamedan nations. 

the year of the Musulnians was the same as ours^ it would be sufficient, 
when we wish to combine a Musulman date with the corresponding Christian 
year, to add to the former 622 years. But the Mohaifedan year is lunar, that 
is, it is regulated by the course of the moon, and consists of 354 days only ; 
ourS| the contrary, being solar, and composed of 365 days. It follows 
thut the Musulman year is shorter than ours by clevefi days, and that eyery 
recommencement is at a different date in relation to dfirs. If we are content ^ 
with a mere approximation, in any calculation we matte, this will be effected 
by suppressing one year in every thirty-three Musulfpnan jxars; for, as lunar 
years are eleven days shorter than solar, it folJowa that, where we reckon 
thirty-two years, the Mohamedans reckon thirty-three. In a looser computa- 
tion, we may retrench three years in a century,— as for example : suppose we 
find upon a seal the date A.H. 1201 ; in conformity with the last direction, if 
we cut off* three years for each century, the 1201 lunar years will be reduced 
to 1165 solar years; if we add thereto the number 622, the years elapsed 
between the birth of Christ and the flight of Mahomet, we shall have 17B7, 
which is precisely the Christian year , corresponding to A.H. 120l.j: Tables 
may, however, be resorted to, which shew the accordance of the two eras 
with more accuracy. 

It is worthy of remark, that the date once placed upon the stone is never 
altered. In the case of princes, it is the year of their accession ; in that of 
private individuals, it is that of the engraving of the stone. This is only 
departed from when the stone is lost or broken. 

With regard to the mode of marking the date, it is done in cyphers, which 
ard read, not like the characters of the writing, froip right to left, but like 
oun,. from left to right. We call the cyphers Arq))lc ; the Arabians call them 

* See M. de Sacy*a ChreMomalthie Arabe, 1. 11. p. 10. 
t Stxmai whldi tear a Christian diite liav6 belonged to Christlate. 

more exact mode of converting lunar Into solar yearSf and vivc venA, is as fMlows : to convert 
wiiuir into sobur years, multiply the lunais by *97022. rutting off five decimals ; for the reverse, multiply 
the solan by 1*09068 ( the product, cutting off flve decimals, will be lunar. Thus, to exemplify this 
mode, by the above example : 1201 X *97022 sa 1]65*2.'1422; and llOii X 1*03068 ^ 1200*74220. 
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l^inn. ' As ilie ^stem of tfai^ cbaractets Js exactly tike ouf own, it is easy 
pQ recognize their order.* 

.‘ X^e only difficulty which is incidental to the use of these cyphers, and 
is a negligence characteristic of the orientals, is that, sometimes, in- 
of expressing the date entire, they are content to give the last cyphers. 
Thus, instead of writing 1243, they would say, 243, or even merely 43.f S9 
long as there is but the cypher of the thousand omitted, it is easy to supply it ; 
in fact, since it was not till after the sixth century of the Hegira, the twelfth 
of ouf era, that the use of cyphers was introduced, it would be evident that 
something was vl^nting.j: But if the century is also omitted, and instead of 
1243, we read only 43, we cannot be sure whether it stands for 1243, 1143, 
or 1043, and the difficulty will go on increasing with time. 

The question may be asked, since it was comparatively but of late that the 
Musulmans began to use cyphers, how did they contrive previously to repre- 
sent dates ? 

There are not ancient relics in sufficient numbers remaining to authorize a 
positive answer to this inquir3\ On medals and inscriptions on tombs, the 
date is expressed wholly in letters on engraved stones, this method would 
obviously have required too much room, especially at a time when seals were 
very small, and worn on the linger. We are acquainted with but a few seals of 
these remote times ; they are those, the impression of which has been found 
on Egyptian pap3Ti of the year of the Hegira 133 (A.D. 7^0), and neither is 
accompanied by the date. Whilst monuments, therefore, are silent, the 
wisest course is not to decide. 

There is, however, a mode of marking the date, which has received amongst 
us the name of chronogram. In the Arabic alphabet, as well as in the Hebrew 
and Greek, each letter, besides its proper value, has a value as a numeral. 
By combining an inscription so that, besides the sense which results from each • 
word, the sum total of the numeral values of each of the letters corresponds 
to the year of the Hegira in which the article was made, the double object is 
attained, of expressing what is intended to be conveyed, and of recording the 
date. The following is an example. In A.H. 803 (A.D. 1400), Tamerlane, 
having conquered the city of Damascus,: and almost rased it to the ground, in 
order to perpetuate his barbarous victor^*, caused some coin to be struck. 


* The following it a table of them, with their equivalents 
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That, the present year, 1835,* would be written in Arabic cyphers in the following manner : lAr^ 
t The same omissions arc found oA our charts and diplomas of the middle ages, and even in some of 
our modem printed books. 

'4 Errors have, however, been made by European writers, through misapprehension, on this point. 

{ The oldest Musulman mednl bearing a date in cyphers is a coin of the Ortokidc princes of Hisn- 
Kidfa, In Mesopotamia. It is of the year 616 of the Hegira, A.D. 1218. 
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bearing the Arabic word ^ » the meaning of which is * destruction/ and 
which denoted by the numerical value of its letters, the year 803, the 
of the ruin of the capital of Syria.* We do not know whether this method 
has been employed on engraved stones. Whether it be so or not, it has been 
frequently resorted to on coins and other relics, and there are few customs 
which Orientals so often put in practice. ^ ' 

To sum up what has been said. — The Musulman gems may be easily dititin* 
guished from others. If we compare them with those of the ahcieiits, they 
dider from them either in the absence of figures or in the Arabic duaracters, 
which were not in use till after Mahomet. If we compare them with modern 
Oriental stones, they are most frequently distinguishable by the absence of 
figures. Again; most of the Oriental Christians make use of figures; their 
bishops and prelates, for example, adopt the images of saints; the churches, 
which have a particular seal, commonly engrave ou it the head of the saint to 
whom they are dedicated : whence the stones which bear a representation of 
the Saviour, the Virgin with the infant Jesus, and other subjects of Chris- 
tianity. Although some Christians, through fear of displeasing the Mahom'e- 
dans, dare not employ figures, and have recourse to some pious or moral sen- 
tence, it is not difficult to distinguish them by the spirit they disclose. Most 
Christian legends, moreover, are neither in Arabic, Persian, nor Turkish; 
each communion employs the characters used in its own worship. The Greek 
Christians use the Greek language, the Syrians the Syriac, the Armenians 
the Armenian, the Georgians the Georgian : if a few words in Arabic occur, 
they are commonly accompanied by their equivalent in the national tongue. 
These are signs which it is impossible to mistake. The same may be said with 
respect to seals of the idolaters of India : they bear Sanscrit characters. 

The engraved stones which arc most likely to be confounded witji those of 
the Mohaniedans, are the seals which Europeans who visit the East caused to 
be made there for their own use. The legends arc in Arabic, Persian, or 
Turkish. They are numerous, and since the occupation of India by the Eng- 
lish, the number is constantly increasing. They are usually known by certain 

terms peculiar to Europe, such as , * monsieur jSs , * colonel / 

j:*s ^ , * general , * governor / , ‘ commandant,* or by the 

names of the owners, which have in general nothing in common with the 
East.*f* 

* Viz. the ^ stand* for 600, the^ 206, the ^ i, and the 2 ; the total of which is 803. D*Her- 

belot cites another chronogram of Tamerlane, in the word or * punishment,’ which 

yields 773* 

There has existed amongst us something analogous. It is well known that, in the Roman alphabet, 
certain letters are susceptible of being employed as cyphers ; thus 1 stands for one. V five, X ten, 1. 
fifty. C a hundred, D five hundred, and M a thousand. By combining these letters, a sense and a 
number can be represented at the same time. But there was a means of obviating all uncertainty ; as 
the Roman letters employed as cyphers arc consonants, and amongst us consonants are not sufficient to 
compose words, vowels were necessary ; and in order to distinguish the letters used as cyphers from those 
which were to be considered as letters merely, the former were made larger. These combinations are 
said still to amuse amateurs in Flanders and Belgium. 

t From M. Relnaud's MonumenM Muntlmaru, 
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THK BAR IN INDIA. 

TO TIIK KOITOII. 

Sia Observing in your Journal of January last, in the article entitled 
** The Bar in India” (page 7^)9 an alhision made to the trial of George Robert 
Fitzgerald, Esq., of the county of Mayo, in Ireland (called Fighting Fitz- 
gerald), and to the defence and objections made on his behalf by Sir Edmond 
Stanley, who was then at the Bar, and retained as his counsel, — I beg leave 
to set the writer of the article right upon one or two points, which seem not 
to have been fully and accurately reported to him. 

The writer seems to have been impressed with the idea that the objection, 
made by Sir Edmond Stanley, to Mr. Fitzgerald’s being tried as the procurer 
of the murder, until the actual perpetrators (or some one of them) were first 
convicted, was applicable only to the case of an accessory before the fact in 
felony, and that the legal force of the objection was answered and removed, 
when it appeared that there was an unrepcaled statute, then in force in Ire- 
land, of the 1 0th of Henry VII., which declared murder in that country to be 
high-treason ; whereas it will be found, on reference to the printed trial of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, published in 17^6, and to the authorities there cited by Sir 
Edmond, that the objection was equally strong and valid in the case of high- 
treason. In fact, the objection amounted to this, — that neither the accessory 
before the fact in felony, nor the accessorial traitor in high-treason, could be 
legally tried, as such, until the persons who committed the fact of felony or 
treason were first convicted, and that, if so tried, an acquittal ought to follow, 
unless the record of the conviction of the perpetrator w'as given in evidence 
upon the trial of the accessorial oflender. This will be better explained by the 
following short extract from the printed trial, page 63, and the subsequent 
pages. It appears that Fitzgerald was tried at Castlebar, on the 10th of June 
1786, upon an indictment for having wilfully and traitorously provoked and 
procured Andrew Craig and otlicrs to murder Patrick Randall McDonnell, Esq,, 
an attorney,* and it charged that the murder was actually committed by those 
persons by his procurement. As soon as the Attorney-general declared that 
he would proceed to try Mr. Fitzgerald first, as the procurer of the murder, 
it appears (in page 68), that “ Mr. Stanley objected to Mr. Fitzgerald’s being 
tried upon that Bill of Iiulictnicnt, until the persons who actually committed 
the fact were first convicted ; — he admitted the rule of law, that, in high- 
treuson, there are no accessories, all are |>rinci|iaN ; —that every instance of 
incitement or procurement, which in the case of felony will render a man no 
accessory before the fact, in the case of higli-treason, whether it be treason by 
common law or by statute, will make him a principal in treason; but yet he 
insisted that that rule must be understood with those limitations which sound 
sense and substantial justice requires; for, though in the final end and issue of 
the prosecution, the procurer of a treason may he considered as a principal, 
yet, in all the intermediate steps towards his conviction, he ought, from a prin- 
ciple of natural justice, to be considered merely in the nature of an accessory^ 
and entitled to the same privileges and advantages. Lord Chief Justice Hale 
(1 vol, ch. 22, p. 233 — 2311) spends an entire chapter on this point, which he 
entitles, * Concerning Principals and Accessories m High 'Preason* and though, 

* Brecknock, wlio (by mistake) is statod In your article as the person niunicrtNi, wns an Old Bailey 
attorney, who had resided with Fit/.fceraUl for some time, and he w.is tried, convicted, and executed, 
as an accomplice, for ftroettrinp the murder of McDonnell ; but, it nppeavs. he was not tried until two 
or three of the principal perpetrators of tlic fact liad becn/irfif tried and convicted. 
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in conformity to the general language of the law, he calleth every person who 
can in any way be considered an accomplice in treason a principal in il, yet, 
when he comes to speak of the course and order to be observed in the prose- 
cution of the offenders, lie considers those accomplices, whose supposed guilt is 
.'connected with and ariseth out of the real guilt of anothisr, in the Ifght of ihere 
accessories, and entitled to the same privileges and advantages ; and it is laid 
down hi so many words, in 2d Hale’s Pleas of ike Crown, p, 223 ‘ If A be 
indicted for high-treason, and B for procuring it, here it is- true they are all 
principals; but, inasmuch as B, in case of felony, would have been but acces- 
sory, and it is possible A may be acquitted of the fact, B shall not be tried for 
the procurement till A be convicted.’ The same doctrine is morO strongly 
laid down in Mr. Justice Forster’s and Discourse on High Ik’cason, 

pp. 342, 343; and that able Crown lawyer says, that the rule prevails in all 
cases of treason within the Statute of 25th of Edward III., except in that 
branch concerning the contpassing and imagining ike death of the King, under 
.which the very act of advising another to kill the king is in itself an overt act 
.of high-treason, though no other act is done towards the completion of his 
purpose. Mr. Justice Forster then cites the case of Lady Alice Lisle, 4th 
Stale JMals, p. 130, where, he says, no regard was paid to this doctrine, and 
•it was without any foundation in law practised quite otherwise ; but, says he, 
her attainder was afterwards reversed in Parliament^ and the Act recites, 
among other hardships of her case, * that she was by an irregular and undue 
prosecution indicted and tried for harbouring and receiving John Hicks, a 
false traitor, though the said John Hicks was not, at the time of the trial, 
attainted or convicted of any such crime.’ Upon the whole, Mr. Stanley, 
after explaining and observing upon the clauses of the 10th of Henry VIL, 
•chap. 21, insisted that Mr. Fitzgerald could not, consistently with the known 
rules of law and justice, be put upon hia trial for procuring the murder, until 
the principals who committed the fact, or some one of them, were first tried 
and convicted. After Mr. Stanley had ended his argument, it appears (in page 
09), that the Lord Chief Baron thus expressed himself : he said, ‘ He owned 
he had great difficulty upon his mind, particularly when he considered the 
absurdity that might follow ; that the procurer might be tried to-day and con- 
victed, and the principal, who is charged to have committed the fact by his 
procurement, might be acquitted the next; and, therefore, he proposed to the 
Attorney-general to consent to discharge the jury of Mr. Fitzgerald, and to try 
the principal first.’ ” 

The Attorney-general then argued that, in high-treason, all are principals, 
and that the procurer of the murder was, under the then unrepealed Statute 
of the 10th of Henry VII., guilty of a distinct substantive offence, indepen- 
dent of the guilt of the person who was charged with committing the fact, 
like the case of compassing the death of the king; and he declined to accede 
to the proposition made by the court. Mr. Stanley having in his reply urged 
that the justice of the case w'as a sufficient warrant for the court to discharge 
the jury from trying Fitzgerald upon that indictment, without the consent of 
the Attorney-general, the Attorney-general was allowed to proceed upon the 
trial, and Fitzgerald was convicted upon the evidence of Andrew Craig, the 
person who fired the shot which killed McDonnell, and other witnesses ; but, 
of course, no record of the conviction of any of the principal perpetrators 
existed, or could be given in evidence upon the trial. Fitzgerald was executed 
in two days after, and by permission of the sheriff was allowed to walk to the 
place of execution. 
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1 fear it can hardly be denied, that this unfortunate gentleman, though he 
commenced life with all the advantages of birth and fortune as well as talents, 
and was allied to great and respectable connections, had, by involving himself 
in difliculties and indulging in vicious habits and resentments, sunk into great 
‘depravity in the later years of his life, and was criminal in this case and in 
•other instances ; but whether the proceedings against him were legal and regular, 
.or whether the objections made by his counsel were valid, is a very different 
question, which I do not wish to enter into at this distance of time, further 
.than to observe, that the points of law made at the trial were mueh canvassed 
and discuased after his execution, both in Ireland and England, as well as in 
printed publications by members of the profession. There was a pointed obser- 
vation made upon the case by old Judge Robinson, which is well remembered, 
and is, I believe, in print ; and, in some time after, the case of James Foy, 
one of Fitzgerald’s accomplices, and who was also indicted as one of the pro- 
curers of the murder, came on, in a different shape, at the subsequent Sum- 
mer Assizes for the county of Mayo, at Ballinrobe, on the 5th of October 
:]7B6, before that very able criminal judge, the late Sir Samuel Bradstreet, 
Bart., then one of the judges of the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland ; in 
which the arguments and points of law in Fitzgerald’s case were fully dis- 
cussed, and on which occasion that learned judge, adverting to the proceedings 
in Fitzgerald’s case, thus expressed himself, as appears in pages 71, 72, and 
7*5 of the printed trial : “ That, although the crime of murder was considered 
high -treason in Ireland, by the (then unrcpealed) statute of the 1 0th of Henry 
VII., chap. 21st, yet that he was of opinion, that he should be governed by 
the rules of law, with respect to principal and accessory, in cases of felony ; 
and that, in the conduct of the trials of those traitors, who, if it was but 
felony, would be principals and accessories before the fact, the same rules 
arc to be observed and the same benefit of pleading allowed, as before the 
statute which constituted the offence of high-treason ; and he pronounced his 
opinion, that the procurer of the murder, in that case, though deemed guilty 
of treason by the statute, being notwithstanding in the nature of an accessory 
before the fact in felony, was as such intitled to every legal defence and advan- 
tage which such accessory would be entitled to before the statute ; and, afler 
expressing his regret that he had the misfortune to differ from the opinion of 
the judges in Fitzgerald’s case, he said he was happy that the subject was not 
concluded by his opinion ; that, if he was wrong, a Writ of Error might be 
brought, which he iioped would be done, in order that the law upon that point 
might be settled.” And it appears that the Attorney-general, being dissatis- 
fied with this judgment, removed the case and record into the Court of King’s 
Bench, and brought a Writ of Error; and that, after long and solemn argu- 
ment, the opinion of Sir Samuel Bradstreet was confirmed by that court. (See 
the case of the ‘‘ King against James Foy,” published in 1786.) The Irish 
statute 10th Henry Vll. was soon afterwards repealed, and murder is now a 
capital felony in Ireland as in England. 

I should not have thought it necessary to enter into any explanation, or to 
make any observation relative to any matters of a trivial nature ; but as the 
case of Mr. Fitzgerald was introduced in print in your respectable journal,, and 
might hereafter be cited as a precedent if it passed unnoticed, I thought it 
would be useful to the public, and acceptable to you, that the circumstoncea 
of so grave and important a case should be' more fully explained and under- 
stood. 


February 17, 1835. 


I am, Sir, &Ct, 


B. F. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT MORRISON, 

, F*R«S«y Af«R*A«S« 

Several memoirs of this eminent Chinese scholar, translator, and mis- 
sionary, have already appeared, all of which are more dr less inaccurate. 
We have taken some pains to procure authentic materials for his biography, 
and, amongst others, we have been favoured with a Domestic Memoir ** of 
himself and his first wife, drawn up by Dr. Morrison, and in his own hand- 
writing, from which several facts in the early part of the following history 
have been taken. 

The father of Dr. Morrison was James Morrison, wdio was born in Perth- 
shire, Scotland, and who, when a young man, removed into Northumber- 
land. In early life, he obtained a livelihood by husbandry, his father (the 
grandfather of Dr. Morrison) having been also a husbandman ; but, towards 
the latter end of his life, Mr. James Morrison worked at a mechanical 
trade (that of a last and boot-tree maker), and kept several workmen under 
him. He was a pious man, and was for many years an elder of a Scots 
Church. The mother of Dr. Morrison was Sarah Nicholson, a native of 
Northumberland. Her father was a husbandman and lived near Morpeth, 
where she was married to James Morrison. They had seven children, four 
sons and three daughters. 

Robert, the youngest of their family, was born at Morpeth, January 
5tli, 1782. About the year 1785, his parents removed to Newcastle, 
where he was taught reading and writing by his uncle, Mr. James Nichol- 
son, a respectable schoolmaster; and at the proper age became an apprentice 
to his father. At the iige of sixteen, he .states, he became seriously reli- 
gious,*' and on the 1st January 1709, began to ‘‘ keep a journal and to 
study.” 

It is stated that his education was conducted under the immediate 
superintendence of the father, beneath whose paternal roof, both his reli- 
gious and intellectual character were formed ; the former, by means of 
catechetical instructions, together with those delivered from tlie pulpit by 
ministers of the Scottish church ; the latter by the tuition of the Rev. W. 
Laidler, minister of the Presbyterian meeting-house in Silver-street, under 
whom Robert Morrison acquired an elementary acquaintance with the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, some systematic Theology, and the art of 
writing short-hand. He has recorded that he began the study of Latin on 
the 10th June 1801. His zeal, as member of a society for the relief of 
the friendless poor, also, at that time, attracted the particular notice of his 
friends and neighbours. 

In 1802 his mother died, and in January 1803, having then just entered 
his twenty-first year, he came to the metropolis, and was received as a 
student or probationer into the dissenting academy at Hoxton, on the 7th 
of that month. There he continued till May 28th 1801, when he was 
accepted as a missionary, and was received under the patronage of the 
Loudon Missionary Society, who sent him to their seminary at Gosport, to 
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be educated for that service^ under the superintendence of the Rev. David 
Bogue. 

He returned to London in the summer of 1806, and, having chosen 
China as the held of his missionary labours, he, the better to qualify him- 
self for them, obtained the assistance, as a preceptor, of a young Chinese, 
named Ypng-Sam-Tae, by whose assistance, and with the practice he ac- 
quired in forming the Chinese character by transcribing a Chinese MS. of 

four Gospels in the British Museum, and another the property of the 
Royal Society, he made considerable progress in qualifying himself for his 
undertaking. In addition to the knowledge he thus acquired of the Chinese 
language, he had gained some elementary acquaintance with medicine and 
surgery, by attending Dr. Blair’s course of lectures on medicine and walk- 
ing St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and some insight into astronomy, from the 
instruction of Doctor Hutton of Greenwich, to whom he had been so fortu- 
nate as to obtain an introduction. 

Thus qualified, on the 8tli January 1807, he was formally set apart, or 
ordained, according to the practice of the Church of Scotland, in the Scottish 
Church in Swallow-street, to the work of a Christian missionary among the 
Chinese, and on the 3fst, he embarked for China, via America, and landed 
at Macao on the 4th of September 1807. 

On Mr. Morrison’s arrival at that place, he was accommodated with 
lodging in the factory of the American agents, Messrs. Milner and Bull ; 
where he continued to prosecute the study of the Chinese language, and 
assumed the Chinese habiliments ; but these he relinquished, on discovering 
that his assumption of them was displeasing to those, whom it was his wish 
by all legitimate means to conciliate. The first sixteen months of his resi- 
dence, we are told, were extremely irksome, and attended by many priva- 
tions and difficulties ; he spent the day with his Chinese teacher, studying, 
eating, and sleeping in a room under ground ; foregoing the pleasures of 
intercourse with his countrymen, and taking his meat with the Chinese, who 
taught him the language. 

About the close of the year 1808, he informed the Missionary Society 
that he had completed a grammar of the Chinese language ; that his dictio- 
nary of the same language was daily filling up, and that his MS. of the 
New Testament was in part lit to be printed ; although he deferred sending 
it to press, until he should be more deeply versed in tiie language, in order 
that what should be done might not be hasty and imperfect. 

On the 20th February 1809, he married Miss Mary Morton, a young 
lady of eighteen, the daughter of Mr. John Morton, a gentleman of worth 
and respectability, still living, a native of Dublin, who became surgeon- 
in-chief to the Royal Irish Artillery. After the union, he went out in 
the King’s service to Ceylon, where he remained about seven years, and 
on his return to England touched with his family at China. Mrs. Morri- 
son’s mother, Rebecca Ingram, was born at Limerick, where she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Morton. They had six sons and six daughters. One of the 
former is the Rev. Wm. Morton, of Bishop’s College, Bengal, who is dis- 
tinguished by his skill in the Oriental tongues ; Mary, the youngest daugh- 
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tcT, was bora October 24th 1791^ and aecompanied her parents to Ceylon.' 
The memoir of this lady, from the pen of Dr. Morrison, now before us, 
and the letters written by her to her husband when he was called by his 
public and literary occupations from Macao to Canton, every season, exhibit: 
her iaa most amiable light, as a woman, a wife, and a mother. Her con- 
stitution was originally good, and although on the passage from Madras to 
Pemoig, her slight frame suffered greatly from the effects of sea-sickness, 
she had recovered on their arrival in China. Her temperament, how^ever, 
soon became nervous, and during Uic ten years of her married life, she 
seematQ have endured severe trials, and sometimes extreme anguish from this 
oause^ which once, in 1811, threatened her life. In one of her letters she 
describes her disenrder as sometimes reaching such a height as to be almost, 
iasupportable^ In anotlier she says: With naturally good talents, and, 
when reason has tlm sway, a tolerably enlarged niiiul, ^ et from nervous, 
weakness, I am one of the most pitiable, helpless creatures on earth/' Of 
the talents possessed by this lady, her letters afford decided proofs. A spirit 
of piety and resignation, a tone of warm benevolence and philanthropy, a 
strong affection for her husband and her children, arc the predominant 
characteristics of these very pleasing epistles ; but they likewise evince qua- 
lities of the mind as well as of the heart, confirming the remark of her 
husband, that she possessed an acute intellect improved by much reading. 
In the unavoidable privations of her husband's society, she found resources 
in books, principally history and theology, and she made an attempt, more 
than once, to acquire the Chinese language, but found this effort to be 
beyc^ui her strength. Her religious sentiments were evangelical, though 
not of an exclusive cast. In one of her letters to her husband, she ob- 
serves: ^^I am a Christian on the broad scale, and feel good-will towards 
all Christians of whatever sect. I think no one can lay to our charge any 
party-spirit: w'e have never shewn it in our conduct, because we did not 
feel it/' 

On the day after his marriage, he received information that the East- 
India Company's supra-cargoes, to whom he had rendered some assis- 
tance in translating their Chinese correspondence, had resolved to give 
him an appointment as their secretary and interpreter. He appears to 
have been considered, at that early period, as tiie most expert Chinese 
scholar in the factories. The correspondence of the supra-eargoes with 
the Chinese -had previously been conducted in a very circuitous manner 
and often with great difficulty, by the intervention of Portuguese padrees, 
of the College of Si. Joseph, who first rendered the several papers, of which 
Chinese versions were required, into Latin, and then, with the aid of their 
native assistants, into Chinese. 

Mr. Morrison, as appears by his published correspondence with the Mis- 
sionary Society, had in view, when he accepted a civil employment under 
the East-India Company, and in perfect consistency with the obligations of 
the new office he had undertaken, to further the object of his mission with 
greater effect, and probably with less expense to the society, than must 
necessarily have attended it had he not availed himself of the imptoved 
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means and |ik>werful aid, which such an appointment could not hot afford 
him. He had sufficiently acquainted himself with the peculiar cliaracter of 
the people for whose moral and spiritual advantage he had been sent to 
China; and kiiew, and stated in his reports, that the Chinese were not 
accessible by ordinary means ; that the country was, in fact, closed against 
itinerant foreigners ; that preaching the Qospel,’' in the usual sense of the 
phrase, was a thing utterly impossible in China, and would probably ever 
continue so ; but that the Chinese possessed a literary character superior to. 
that of any other nation in the world, and that the press might be made a 
powerful agent, and probably would be found to be the only efficient instru^ 
ment, whereby the strong-holds of Paganism in China might be success-^ 
fully assailed. Accordingly, in the year 1812, he commenced operations’ 
with this valuable auxiliary, and printed, in Can/on, in the Chinese man-, 
ner^ from wooden blocks^ an edition of the Acts of the Apostles in 
Chinese. 

In the same year, he forwarded his Grammar of the Chinese language^ 
(which he completed on the 2d April), through the committee of siipra- 
cargoes, to Lord Minto, the Governor-general of India, in order to its- 
being printed at the Calcutta press ; but the obstacles to the accomplish^ 
ment of such a design appear to have been so great, that the work did not 
make its appearance till the year 1815, when it issued from the Serampore 
Mission press, having been printed there at the East-India Company’s sole 
expense, from types specially prepared for it in England. 

In 1812 (February 29th) his father died. To the care and comfort of 
his aged parent both Mr. and Mrs. Morrison appear to have been anxious> 
to contribute out of their slender means. The following extract is from a» 
letter from Mrs. Morrison to her husband in December 1811 : — My first 
wish is to assist our aged father (Mr. James Morrison) ; that certainly is 
now our duty. If this is not compatible with decorating our house, I would 
most certainly deny myself, to enable us to send yearly to our father; 
Do not delay a moment, dear Robert, I request you, in fulfilling both our 
wishes, for I am sure it is as much yours as mine.” ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, at this period (181 1 and 1812), appear to have 
experienced some of those slights, which their comparatively humble station,' 
and perhaps the office of a missionary, invited from the vain and the arro-* 
gant. “ These slights and unpolitenesses,” Mrs. Morrison observes, in one. 
of her letters, ** should be indifferent to us : they will not add to, nor take- 
from, our happiness. Yet one cannot help being hurt at the marked inat-< 
tentions to which I am frequently exposed : I will endeavour to be indiffe-. 
rent to them 1 believe, the Chinese doctrine of bearing insults is the: 
wisest plan to follow. They reason very : ’ jply and very well. It is cer- 
tainly the person who causelessly insults us that ought to be ashamed, and 
not ourselves for bearing patiently with them. As Christians, also, we have 
a much higher motive for being humble and peaceable.” 

In 1813, Mr. Morrison completed an edition in Chinese of the wholeA 
N.S.Vol. 19. No, 63. 2D* 
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of the New Testament,* of which he forwarded a few copies to Europe a^ 
pf^sents to his friends ; and particularly to the Bible Society, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Academy at Hoxton. Large impressions of 
this Testament have since been printed; they bear date in the years 1815, 
1819, 1922i and 1827, and were extensively circulated in China. 

He at the same time wrote and printed a Catechism in Chinese, with a 
tract on the Doctrines of Christianity^ of which 15,000 copies were 
printed and circulated. 

In the early part of 1814, it would appear he had some thoughts of 
giving up his situation in China, and going to Java or Malacca. In April 
of that year, Mr. John Robert Morrison, the present Chinese secretary to 
the superintendents at Canton, was born. A daughter had been born the 
year before, and a son in 1811, who died an infant. 

In the year 1815, it was represented to the Court of Directors that he was 
prosecuting his translations of the Scriptures in the face (as it was erroneously 
conceived) of an edict of the Emperor of China, which prohibited the Chinese 
from consulting certain Christian books prepared and published by the 
Jesuits. The court, therefore, ordered that his services to the factory 
should be dispensed with. On this occasion, Dr. Morrison addressed a 
letter to the Supra-cargoes, in which he vindicated his conduct, by remind- 
ing them that, in accepting office, he had not consented to relinquish his 
important missionary trust; and at the same time submitting the impropriety 
of identifying his peaceful and legitimate pursuits with those of the Jesuits. 
It was in fact, he observed, the temporal ascendancy asserted by the Pope, and 
claimed for him by the Jesuits, which had excited the jealousy of the acute 
Chinese and occasioned the imperial edict, and not the quiet unobtrusive dis- 
semination of theological writings among a highly literary people. These 
explanations 'were considered satisfactory and his services were retained. 

In 1815, also, he commenced the publication of his Dictionary of the Chi- 
nese Language. The first number was printed on the 29th Dec. 1815. This 
work was printed at a press established expressly for that purpose at Ma- 
cao. It consists of three parts : — ^thc first part, containing the Chinese and 
English, arranged according to the radicals, fills three quarto volumes of 
about 900 pages each, bearing date 1815, 1822, and 1823. It was by this 
systematical arrangement of the elements of the Chinese language that 
Morrison surmounted a difficulty, which had till then been found insuper- 
able by Europeans, in their endeavours to understand the speech and writ- 
ings of the natives of this immense enipire.t In the advertisement, dated 
April the 9th 1822, which appeared at the close of the third volume, the 
author modestly pleaded his numerous engagements, as an apology for the 
time which had been spent in the preparation of this dictionary. The 
second part, which fills two volumes, published in the years 1819 and 1820, 
contains the Chinese and English arranged alphabetically ; the third part, 

f Thecoircspondence of Mrs. Morrison refers to the severe affliction of her husband, his head-achcs. 
dse., occasioned by ** too long writing.'* 

t The Chinese dictionaries are mostly arranged in this manner. 
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published in the year 1822^ consists of English words with Chinese mean- 
ings. The Dictionary was completed on the 15th April 1822. 

Doctor Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary is unquestionably the imperishable 
monument of his literary fame ; it occupied, from its commencement to its 
completion, thirteen years of the prime of bis laborious life. He dedicated 
it to the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, by whose orders 
the Company’s funds were munificently charged with the entire expense of 
its publieation, amounting to about £12,000. The court, also, after having 
directed the distribution of 100 copies, generously presented the author with 
the remainder of the impression, for circulation among -his friends, or for 
sale on his own account. 

After he had completed his translation of the New Testament, in 1813, 
he obtained the co-operation of the Rev. Mr. Milne, who had been sent to 
Malacca by the London Missionary Society, in charge of their missionary 
establishment at that place. With Mr. Milne, whose life fell a sacrifice to 
the climate in the year 1822, the subject of this memoir maintained a con- 
stant and cordial friendship, and with his assistance he completed a Chinese 
version of the books of the Old Testament on the 2.^th of Nov. 1819. 
The portion of this work which was translated by Dr. Milne, consists of 
the book of Deuteronomy, and later historical books, and the book of Job. 
The translation and publication of the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in nineteen volumes octavo, was completed in the year 1819. 
Lcang-a-f^, a native Chinese, who had been converted to the Christian 
faith by Dr. Milne, assisted in passing the work through the press. Other 
editions of this inestimable work have been printed since the year ]819, at 
the expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and Dr. Morrison 
meditated, and, indeed, had undertaken, previous to his decease, a new and 
revised edition of the Sacred Scriptures in Chinese, under the patronage of 
the Bible Society. 

In January J815, Mrs. Morrison and their two children went to Eng- 
land, and did not return to China till August 1820. 

In 3817, he published a l^iew of China for Philological Purposes, in 
one volume quarto, containing a sketch of Chinese chronology, geography, 
government, religion, and customs, designed for the use of persons who 
study the Chinese language. I’his volume contains an outline of the Chinese 
dynasties, with many historical facts, of which more recent writers on China 
have not failed abundantly to avail themselves. 

In the same year, liis extensive acquaintance with the language and 
literature of China recommended him as the fittest person to accompany 
Lord Amherst on his embassy to Pekin. Mr. Morrison, accordingly, 
accompanied his lordship, as his Chinese interpreter, and, among the in- 
cidents of that eventful enterprizc, it may be worthy of record, that it was 
to him his lordship was indebted for llie knowledge of the fact, that the 
presents, from our sovereign to his celestial majesty, were forwarded on 
the great canal, in barges, under flags, which imported that they were 
tribute from the King of England to the Emperor of China. Mr. Mor- 
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risoii wrot^ a memoir of Lord Amherst's embassy, wliicdi was afterwards 

published in this country.* 

On the 24th December 1817, the Scnatus Academicus of Uie University 
of Glasgow unanimously conferred upon him: the degree of doctor of 
divinity^ in token of their approbation of his philological labours. 

In 1818, Dr, Morrison executed a project, which he had > long ha4‘ in 
contemplation— 'the establishment of an Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, 
in which the languages and literature of the two countries should be inter- 
changeably communicated, chiefly with a view to the final object of his 
mission, the introduction of the Christian religion into China. The London 
Missionary Society had previously obtained a grant of ground, for the erec- 
tion of a mission-house ; and on a part of this ground, with some additional 
land, which he obtained by purchase, he caused his college to be erected. 
Towards the foundation of this college he gave £1,000, with an endow- 
ment of £100 per annum for five years; and obtained the further recjuisite 
pecuniary aid from his friends in Europe and Asia. The foundation-stone 
was laid on the 11th of November 1818, by Lieut. -Col. William Farquhar, 
with the concurrence of the Dutch authorities, to whom the settlement was 
then on the eve of being restored. Dr. Morrison made other pecuniary grants 
towards the support of this institution, and was, fill his death, its most 
powerful and efficient patron, in obtaining the means of its support by 
voluntary contribution. He also drew up, for the better management of 
the college, a code of laws,1" by which it continues to be regulated, oii 
Christian principles. In the year 1825, it contained twenty Chinese 
students ; and according to the latest report, its utility and prosperity arc 
unabated. In 1827, Mr. Fullerton, the governor of Prince of Wales Island, 
recorded a minute, in which he took a view of the history of the colle^, 
and, after recommending the East-India Company to aflbrd it pecuniary aid, 
in the expectation that it would, as indeed it liad, become the depository of 
Jthe literature of the surrounding nations, and that the Company s servants 
might avail themselves of it as a means of qualifying themselves for their 
respective official stations, he added : I do not contemplate any interfer- 
ence by the officers of Government in the direct management of the insti*- 
tiition, being perfectly satisfied that it is now in better hands.” 

, Dr. Morrison visited this college in the year .1822, and, during his stay 
at Malacca, entered into arrangements with the view of forming a new 
institution at Singapore, in connection with the college at Malacca, but 
without disturbing the original plan of that establishment.^ The languages, 
which it was designed that the Singapore Institution should disseminate, are, 
the Chinese, Malayan, Siamese, Buggese, Arabic, and Balinese. The 
project was discussed and adopted at a public meeting, held at Singapore^ 
pn the 1st of April 1823, at which Sir Stamford Raffles presided; who 
appropriated for this establishment 100 acres of waste land, the property of 
ih® government, and , assigned to Dr. Morrison fifty acres, on which to erect 

. , In iei7-18> Iw pubUiI^ his Olioounet of Jeius. 

' ^ Sm IterllamiBitary relativv to India Aflkirs, S«tt. 1832. Mo. 73S. Public Appendix, p. 4S0. 

-‘4- iobveinoi FuUarW states, that Moirlion’s consent had been obtained for an eventual abbhUon of 
the esUbiishmantat Malacca in favour of that at Singapore. 
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a private residence for himself, whenever he should reside temporarily at 
Singapore. The erection of this college, towards which Dr. Morrison 
obtained private subscriptions to a considerable amount, and himself gave 
£J>000, commenced on an extensive scale, on the 4th of August 1823 ; 
Sir Stamford Raffles laying the first stone. The return to Europe of that 
distinguished statesman shortly afterwards, and the consequent change in 
the government of Singapore, co-operating with other causes, appears to 
have prevented the completion of this munificent design. 

In 1821, Dr. Morrison lost his amiable, affbetionate, and beloved wife. 
We quote his own words : On Saturday evening, .June 9th, expecting 

to be confined, she put away all her work, books, &c. in daily use, and 
did not finish the reading of her usual chapter and prayer till about eleven 
o'clock at nights Next morning, she rose and dressed, came out to break- 
fast, and family prayer ; but was unwell. The disease was cholera mor- 
bus, and that evening, being Sunday, 10th Julie 1821, stretched on a 
couch, with Mrs. Livingstone, the doctor, and Robert by her side, after 
one day's painful suffering, she ceased to breathe." She was interred in 
the British factory's burial-ground in Macao." 

Dr. Morrison, having previously returned from Malacca to Canton, 
embarked at Macao, in December 1823, on the Waterloo, Capt. Alsager, 
with the view of revisiting his native country, whither his two children, a 
son and daughter, had preceded him ; in March 1824, he arrived in Eng- 
land, and was received with marked attention in the several religious, lite- 
rary, and scientific circles in England and Scotland, in which he made his 
appearance ; and not less so in the French metropolis, where he spent part 
of the summer of 1825. 

He had also the honour, during his residence in England, to be enrolled 
a member of the Royal ISocioty ; and was presented, as one of the most 
eminent Cliinese scholars of the age, by the President of the Board of 
Control, to the king at his levee ; to whom he presented a complete copy of 
the Sacred Scriptures in the Chinese language, together with some other 
productions of the Chinc.se press. He brought with him to England his 
Chinese library, consisting of several thousand volumes in every department 
of Chinese literature. It was his intention and chief object, in bringing 
tills library to Europe, to prqmote by means of it the study of the Chinese 
language. For this purpose, he projected, and with the aid of friends in 
England founded, an institution, in Bartlett's-buildings, Holborn, which 
he called the Language Institution. The plan of this establishment was 
simple and unexpensive ; and it was based on the most catholic principles, 
it being the design of the projector, that it sliould exist for an object, so 
simple and easily defined, the study of language, as to entitle it to thd* 
support of persons of all religious denominations, who were favourable to 
missions to the heathen. It was, of course, open to all missionaries, — ^both 
to returned missionaries, as instructors of -their younger brethren, and to 
those younger brethren, who wished to qualify themselves for future labours, 
by receiving the counsels and instructions of those who had preceded them. 
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Thus constitutedi it prospered under his personal superintendence, and 
several missionaries, who are now labouring in the East, owe, to it, their 
earliest acquaintance Avith, and advances in the languages in which they 
communicate with the natives of the countries where they labour ; but af^< 
it had ceased to enjoy his personal presence and direction, it declined, and, 
in about two years from that date, Avas discontinued : a fact which called 
forth, on his part, expressions of the sincerest regret 

He also during liis residence in England published a thin quarto volume, 
entitled the Chinese Miscellany^ consisting of original extracts from Chi- 
nese authors, in the native character; with translations and philological 
remarks. In the publication of this Avork, he had recourse to lithography, 
an art Avhich he subsequently described as peculiarly well adapted to the 
multiplication of copies of pages Avritten in the Chinese character, and which 
for that reason he has introduced into China. 

In 1824, Doctor Morrison married Miss Armstrong of Liverpool, and 
in 1826 he returned to China, under the auspices of the Court of Directors 
of the East-lndia Company ; accompanied by his wife, an infant son, the 
fruit of their union, and his two elder children. Ue had four children born 
at Macao after his return to China, making altogether seven children. These, 
with his Avidow, Avho Avith her young family is now in England, have to 
lament his sudden removal from them. 

The services of Dr. Morrison to the East-India Company are admitted to 
have been, on some occasions, of immense value. He Avas more than once 
called into council at Canton, on very trying occasions, and Avhenever his 
advice Avas followed, it proA^ed beneficial to the Compony’s interests. In the 
Lintin affair, in 1821, he Ai^as the only person at the factory capable of 
opposing argument to the claims of the Chinese, and he did so with success. 
In public transactions, as in private, he was the Christian ; effecting the 
greatest objects by conciliation ; and there is good reason to believe that, 
had his advice been followed, on some occasions, when it was disregarded, 
considerable inconvenience and loss of property Avould have been avoided. 
There are noAV but few among the Company's servants, formerly on the 
Canton establishment, who were not indebted to him for their acquaintance 
with the language of China : indeed, this particular branch of his duty 
(teaching the junior servants the language) is understood to have been that 
for which the Court of Directors consented, temporarily, to his drawing 
those allowances from the Company's treasury, Avhich he continued to re- 
ceive, and latterly under a more formal recognition on the part of the 
Court, till Avithin a few days of his decease. 

Talents so commanding, and success in litcrai*y enterprise so distinguish- 
ing, as Avere possessed by Doctor Morrison, could not fail of encoun- 
tering the hostility of rivals in the field of science. Even in his native 
country, the productions of his mind and pen often received much less than 
justice from one portion of the periodical press, and, on the continent of 
Europe, they Avere exposed to a formal rivalry ; which Avas occasionally pro- 
ductive of ludicrous effects. One of these Avas an application made to an En- 
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glish gentleman^ in habitual intercourse with the doctor, and who had received 
from him instruction in Chinese, requesting that, in return for certain literary 
gratifications, he would eulogise and exalt an eminent continental professor 
of Chinese, and decry Morrison. The answer given to this request, from 
which the following is an extract, is as creditable to the writer as it is to 
the character he undertook to vindicate. 1 cannot help regretting that 
yOu should indulge in such hostility to Doctor Morrison, concerning whom 
I must declare (and I could not, without the greatest baseness do otherwise), 
that I agree with Sir George Staunton in considering him as ^ confessedly 
the first Chinese scholar in Europe.* It is notorious in this country (Eng- 
land) that he has for years conducted, on the part of the EastJndia Com- 
pany, a very extensive correspondence with the Chinese in the written cha- 
racter ; that he writes the language of China with the ease and rapidity of 
a native ; and that the natives themselves have long since given him the 
title of Le Docline Ma. This testimony is decisive ; and the position which 
it gives him is such, that he may regard all European squabbles regarding 
his Chinese knowledge as mere Bairachomyamachia (Battle of Frogs and 
Mice). What Mr. Marjori banks stated, in relation to a Japanese version 
of the Dictionary, is perfectly correct. The J apanese were so well pleased 
witli the alphabetical arrangement of the second part, that they have availed 
themselves of Dutch interpretations, and convert it into their own vernacular 
language." 

The circumstance, above referred to, occurred in 1828, when tlie head 
Japanese translator, at Nangasaki, was employed in translating Morrison’s 
Dictionary into J apanese, from a copy which had been presented to him 
by the Dutch naturalist, M. Burger. 

It is well known in the Indian circles, that he was the first European 
who prepared documents in the Chinese language, which the Chinese autho- 
rities would consent to receive, and that the first document so prepared by 
him and presented, was supposed to have been the production of a learned 
Chinese, and means were employed to discover its author, in order to visit 
upon him the vengeance of the Chinese law, for an act, regarded in China 
as an act of treason, the exertion of such talents in the service of foreign- 
ers. It was this inquiry which gave publicity to the fact, and established 
Morrison’s character as a Chinese scholar. But it is unnecessary to multi- 
ply facts, in order to establish the just literary claims of this eminent and 
amiable individual. The following, however, so strikingly exhibits the man- 
liness and benevolence of his character, that it would be an act of injustice 
to his memory to omit it. 

In 1829, a pa^ty of Chinese navigators, among whom was one Teal- 
Kung-Chaou, w'ere navigating a vessel near the coast, with fourteen pas- 
sengers and property on board; when the majority of the crew rose, and, 
for the sake of the property, murdered the passengers, with the exception 
of one individual who escaped to land. Teal-Kung-Chaou had been no 
party to the crime, he having endeavoured to prevent its perpetration ; 
but, upon the survivor’s making known the transaction to the magistrates, 
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4 n <^ 8 hai «5 the of the crew, including Teal-Kung<'Chaou,, 

armted:and convicted, on evidence which was alHcnvards found . to 
be insufficient by the law of China. However, idc^fication was -all 
that remained to be done, after conviction, previous to .execution. 
Accordingly, the Court was solemnly opened for the purpose of idendfit 
cation, and foreigners of distinction were permitted to be present ; the pri- 
soners were then called in and produced in cages, and were all identified 
by .the survivor of the murdered passengers, as participes criminis in the 
transaction, excepting Teal-Kung-Chaou, who, when he stepped «^ut of his 
cage,- was seized by the surviving passenger, and thanked for his service in 
having, amid the slaughter of his associates, saved his life. Yet no attempt 
was made by the Chinese present to obtain a reversal of the sentence of 
this man. Leang-a-fa, who had accompanied Morrison, expressed a desire 
to attempt it ; but he could not command sufficient attention. Perceiving 
this, Doctor Morrison himself stepped forward, and eloquently advocated 
the poor man’s cause, in Chinese, with such ample reference to Chinese legal 
authorities, as procured the release of Teal-Kung-Chaou, and obtained for 
the Doctor very many high compliments from the Chief Judge, and, the- 
applause of the whole Court. According to Chinese usage, the redecn^d- 
captive presented a formal letter of acknowledgments to his deliverer, at 
whose feet he could not be prevented from performing the accustomed 
homage of “ bumping head.” 

On the arrival of Lord Napier at Macao, with his Majesty’s commission, 
constituting the new arrangement for the administration of the British affairs 
in China, he found Dr. Morrison there ; and, in pursuance of instructions^ 
received from our government, appointed him Chinese secretary and inter-' 
preter to the commission. Doctor Morrison was then, and had been for 
some time, in declining health ; he, nevertheless, consented to accompany his 
lordship, on his resolving to proceed immediately to Canton, and was with 
him, in an open boat and in a storm of rain, on the Canton river, in the 
night between the 24th and 2oth of July. The party did not arrive at 
Canton till the morning of the 25th. From that time, disease made rapid 
advances, and he expired in the 53d year of his age, on the evening of the 
1st of August, in the arms of his eldest sun, John Robert Morrison. This 
gentleman has been appointed his father’s successor in the duties of hia 
offices. 

On the following day, the 2d of August, Doctor Morrison’s remains were 
carried by water to Macao. They were followed, from his residence. 
No. 6 in the Danish Hong, to the river-side, by Lord Napier and all the 
Europeans, Americans, and Asiatic British subjects, then in Canton. On 
the 5 th of the same month, they were deposited with those of his first wife, 
and one of his children, in the private Protestant burial-ground at Macao. 
He was attended to his tomb by about forty of the most respectable inha- 
bitants of that island ; the Rev. E. Stevens, the seaman’s chaplain in the 
port of Canton, officiating on the occasion. 

The magnitude of the loss which the literary world has sustained by the 
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rembval of this distinguished individual, is perhaps most correctly estiiiiated 
nearer to the scene of his active, laborious, and useful life. There it has 
been appreciated ^nd expressed, not in strains of unmerited eulogy, but in 
acknowledgments as unanswerable as they ore emphatic. “ Countless 
millions of the human race,** it has been observed, may have to rejoice in 
the effects of his toils: and, hereafter, when the attainment of the Chinese 
language shall have become an easy task, and a succession of Chinese scho^ 
lars shall have arisen to profess it, it will still be to him that they are indebted 
for the means whereby they have acquired it ; and long, very long, will it 
be before there shall be found among them one, whose knowledge of China 
and of Chinese literature, shall be as extensive and solid as his — one, whose 
mind shall have been as thoroughly saturated with Chinese lore :** to wdiick 
might have been added, and one, whose unfeigned piety, and domestic 
and social virtues, w-ere as conspicuous and as indisputable as were those , 
of the late estimable and lanicntod Dr. Hubert Morrison.** 

From his first appearance in China, he seems to have availed himself 
of that most important means of acquainting the heathen with one of the 
elementary principles of divine revelation — the observance of the Sabbath- 
day. As a servant of the (^mpany, he had only lodgings at Canton, 
where he spent the portion of the year devoted to trade, and a house at 
Macao, where he resided generally for the larger half of the year : both 
these residences were used by him as chapels, in which he performed reli- 
gious worship, and preached usually four times in the day, twice in English 
to such of his countrymen as would attend ; and twice in Chinese to his 
Chinese servants and others. The effect of his Chinese sermons appears to 
have been the* conversion of a few natives of the empire to Christianity, who 
have been at different periods baptized by him into the Christian faith, and, 
inclusive of licang-a-fa, five of them have been destined to the missionary 
service. He also kept a school for Chinese children in his house at Macao, 
employing Chinese preceptors, and giving them presents to induce 
to send their children. 

In 1832 he lent his powerful aid to the objcctsof the Temperance Society, 
and patronised a tea and coffee shop in Canton, to which the British sailors 
in the port were by public advertisement invited to resort, in preference to 
those houses where ardent spirits were sold, and used much to the prejudice 
of the morals of those who partook of them. 

In the same year, he opened the floating chapel at Macao, which had 
been fitted up chiefly by the exertions of the Americans who frequented the 
port. 

'There is a portrait of Dr. Morrison, from a painting made by Chinnery, 
at the request and the expense of the Company's servants and others at the 
factory, which gives a very correct representation of his person. His face 
was remarkable for a smiling aspect, a quick, full eye, and the abundance 
of dark-coloured hair, with which it w'as surrounded. 

His engagements through life bad been such as to induce a habit of 
economizing time, and to prevent much of that intercourse with society 
rfs/a/.Joi/r, N.S,Vol. 10. JSo.03, 2 E 
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'ivhich he would otherwise have enjoyed. When in company, his address 
was mild and gentlemanly, but his desire that all his intercourses should 
tend to mental improvement, manifested itself in an utter disinclination to 
join in frivolities, and when conversation appeared to take that turn, he 
usually availed himself of the earliest opportunity of withdrawing from it. 
From his own family, and among his children, he derived tlio ’gfcatesl; 
delight: with them he was playful as a child, and embraced every occa- 
sion to instruct and to enlarge the sphere of their inforiimtion. They 
were his companions and his correspondents, even at the very earliest age fit 
which they were capable of becoming so, and their attachment to him was 
proportionably ardent. 

The following is a list of publications by Doctor Morrison which have 
not been particularly noticed in the foregoing memoir : 

I. A Tract, printed in Cliiiin, in Chinese, entitled A Voyage round 
the World, illustrative of the Manners and Religious Opinions of Chris- 
tians.” 

II. A translation into Chinese of ‘^the Morning and Evening Prayers 
of the English Church ; with the Psalter, divided into portions to be read 
daily.^' 

III. A translation into Chinese of the two first Homilies of the English 
Church. 

IV. Introduction to the reading of the sacred Scriptures, in Chinese, 
with chronological, historical, and literary notices, and a system of refer- 
ence to books, chapters, and verses. 

V. Epitome of Church History and Prophecy. 

VI. The Dei'otional Times, Forms, &c., of the Prolcstaht Church. 

VII. Aids to Devotion, taken from the English liiturgy. 

VIII. Prayers and Hymns, in Chinese, 1833. 

IX. A work on the First Epistle of St. Peter. 

X. Dialogues and Detached Sentences in the Chinese Language ; with 
free and verbal translations. 

XI. China; a Dialogue for the Use of Schools. 

XII. Hints on Missions. 

XIII. Religious Tracts, addressed to Sailors. 

XIV. A Sermon preached at Whampoa, 1833; printed in London. 

XV. A Volume of Sermons in English. 


T. F. 
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SIR EDWARD WEST. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir: In your editorial remarks on my letter of the 15th ultimo, published 
In your Journal of January, you say that “ I do not appear to complain of 
any mis-statement of facts,” and that I applied myself to ** two grounds only 
lipon which the writer of the ‘Bar In India’ has censured the late Sir 
Edward West that I had “ omitted to state the precise nature of Mr. 
Erskine’s misconduct,” “ or to notice the printed case shewing that his dis- 
missal was illegal and unjust.” 

In my letter above-mentioned, I applied myself to the only two grounds 
upon which the writer of the “ Bar in India ” had impugned the judicial 
conduct and character of Sir Edward West : I certainly did complain of a 
mis-statement of facts in both instances, and I leave it to your readers to 
determine, whether I have not shewn, on the authority of official documents^ 
that the complaint was well-founded. 

With the wholesale private quarrels imputed by your correspondent to Sir 
Edward West, I could deal in no other way than by simply disavowing my 
belief in a statement so manifestly improbable, and resting solely on the autho- 
rity of an anonymous writer. 

As to the case of Mr. Erskine (whose name you have been the first to men- 
tion in this discussion), I expressly referred to the recorded judgment of the 
court pronounced upon him, in which the “ precise nature of his misconduct ” 
is fully detailed, and which is embodied at full length in the “printed case” to 
which you allude. That case has been published in your Journal, and to it I 
confidently appeal in support of my assertion, that the misconduct of the 
individiial in question was not of the trifling nature you seem to think, and 
that his dismissal by the court was neither “ illegal ” or “unjust.” 

Your observations on the case of the barristers, apply rather to the consti- 
tution of the court, than the conduct of the judges, whose proceedings will be 
judged of by the recorded documents to which I have already referred, and on 
which these proceedings were founded. If, however, the court had exceeded 
its authority, or sentenced them to a punishment more severe than their 
offence merited, it cannot be doubted that they would have sought and ob- 
tained redress. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

SOM January, 1855. A. B. 


To THE PZditor. 

Sir : I forward, as an appendix to my letter of last month (p. 105), copies 
of proceedings in the Court of Recorder in Bombay, under various dates in 
18^3, in illustration of the very gentlemanly, digiiifieil, and temperate con- 
duct of the court towards the bar,— a bar, of which Sir E. West’s prede- 
cessor, Sir A. Buller, in taking leave, five months before, declared, in the 
presence of Sir E. West, that it consisted of gentlemen “ of high character 
for honour and respectability.” 

I am, sir, yoiir’s obediently, 

mh February C. D. 
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ll£COBDER*d Court for Small Causes, JvJy 13, ]833. 

Mr. Ayrlout an attorney^ rose for the purpose of addressing the Court on belialf of 
a plaintiff. 

Mr. Advocate General interposed, and said : ** I take leave, my lord, not on behalf 
of ttie Bar generally (for I should leaire that task to my senior, Mr. Irwin, if such 
motion should be made at all), but individually, for myself, to object tb an attorney 
being allowed to act as a barrister in this court, while there are so many as five bar- 
risters sitting in court, who have never been applied to. I do not intend to argue on 
this subject, my lord, but shall rest perfectly contented to have your lordship*s deci- 
sion on the point.*' 

The Recorder. — Certainly, in regard to an application made in this w'ay, I shall be 
content to say, that the rules of the court allow attornics to plead as advocates in this 
court, and I shall permit them to do so. If an application was more properly made, 
and it was asked as a favour at the hands of the court, 1 should be very willing to take 
tlie subject into consideration, though I will by no means pledge myself to a decisioii 
one way or the other. 

The causes proceeded without any further observation ; but, at the breaking up of 
the court, Mr. Irwin addressed the court in these words : — 

My lord, in consequence of what has passed in regard to attornies practising us 
advocates in this court, I am induced to address ** — 

The Recorder. — INIr. Irwin, if you are going to move about what yon consider an 
improper practice of the court, I will not listen to you. I am w'illing to hear any 
thing you W’ould wish to move on behalf of the bar, but it must then be understood 
that your motion is to be final on the subject ; and this motion must not be made by 
each gentleman of the bar one after the other, when the court has decided on the 
point. 

Mr. Irwin.’^l don’t know, my lord, that I am authoriaed to speak on behalf of 
Ae bar—** 

Mr. Advocate General, — No, Mr. Irwin ! I would vviali to say, my lord, that 
k is by no means from want of confidence in my learned friend, that I do not wish to 
task him with amotion on my behalf; but merely in consequence of w'hat has fallen 
from your lordship, that it must then be understood that such a motion must be final 
en this subject. 

The Recorder. — Then I will not certainly hear any motion made othcnvisc. 

Mr. Irwin. — My lord, I would wish to say — 

The iiccurcfrr.— Am 1 to understand you are about to move on behalf of the 
bar? 

Mr. /ruan.— Certainly not, ray lord ; I have no such authority — 

The Recorder, — Then I cannot hear you ; when a case has been decided, it is al- 
ways the rule that it should not be brought forw'ard again and again. I am willing to 
bear any application on behalf of the bar, either in writing or by deputation ; but not 
otherwise. 

The court then broke up. 

Recorder’s Court, July 25, 1823. 

Mr. Advocate General said, he wished to move for liberty to have access to some 
records, in consequence of a correspondence to which he was about to refer. 

The Recorder wished the advocate-general to tell him distinctly what his motion 

was. 

Bffr. Advocate General then read the rule to the following effect : — 

** For a rule to be directed to the clerk of the Small Cause Court, and another to 
llie elerk of the Petition Court, to afford to the advocate-general inspection, or to 
furnish him with means of taking copies, of certain records, which he could specify ; 
the advocate-geneial offering to pay any fees or expenses which might be due to such 
-elerkii.’^ 
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Mr. Advocate General was proceeding to mention the object he had in view by this 
application, and to relate the correspondence which had passed between liimself and 
the two clerks on the subject ; but — 

Ulie Recorder interposed, and intimated that, if he wanted a favour at the hands 
of the court, he might ask for it in a different manner. 

Mr. Advocate General replied, that he had no favour to ask of the court, nor was 
it probable that he should ask one ; he came merely to ask what he conceived he 
might ask as a right. 

The Recorder then said that he would not attend to the application without the 
circumstances, which the advocate-general was desirous of stating, being substan- 
tiated upon affidavit. 

July 28. 

The Advocate General again moved, in the same words, and was proceeding to read 
an affidavit, w'hen— 

The Recordei' asked whether lie moved on behalf of any suitor ? 

Mr. Advocate General said that he moved in his own name. 

The Recorder then said that the motion was negatived. 

Upon the Advocate General saying that be hoped he might he heard first, the hon. 
Recorder said, he would not hear him u))on it. and that he certainly woidd not listen 
to a motion of so frivolous a description. 

Upon Mr. Advocate Generals moving the court for liberty to inspect certain records 
til the Small Cause Court, and the Petition Court, the Recorder expressed himself as- 
follows : — 

“ You, Mr. Advocate-general, attempted to make this motion once before, and to 
intimate to the court that they have been acting wrong, or that they had no right to- 
follow a practice established by the rules of the court, and sanctioned by the usage of 
nearly thirty years. In this indecent and disrespectful conduct, you have likewise* 
been followed by Mr. Irwin and Mr. Parry. I give this warning to you, and the 
other gentlemen of the bar. that, at the very next instance of such disrespect to the 
court, 1 will remove you from your situations as barristers.** 

The Recorder then referred to some communication made to him by an attorney, 
of Mr. Parry*s having remitted a brief to that attorney, intimating that the fee, as 
then marked, was unusually inadequate ; and remarked, that such a practice wao 
unworthy of the character of the profession, and was altogether unauthorized by the 
practice of the English bar. ** I thought the profession here was composed of per- 
sons possessed of very ditferent principles ; that it was an honourable profession. In 
England, the profession is composed of gentlemen, and I am ashamed to find that 
persons who have received an English education should so far forget themselves as to 
refuse a brief, because it is not marked with a fee equal to what they choose to -con- 
skler a proper fee. Counsel have no right to demand any fee at all — it is a mevequid^ 
dam honorarium. In England, no counsel would dare to refuse a brief with a single 
guinea upon it. But here they consider themselves entitled to pursue a different 
course ; and when they can’t get gold mohiirs they will liaggle for rupees. Don’t 
let me bear, however, of a counsel refusing a brief with the very lowest fee upon it: 
he is bound to accept it, though marked with only u single rupee. 1 hope that the 
lecture 1 now give you will have its proper effect on you all ; and that you will return 
to a different and more honourable course of conduct. 1 advise you to cliange your 
courses, otherwise you shall not practise here, not one of you.” 

The Recorder tlien intimated something about a conspiracy. 

Mr. Advocate General said, he was at a loss to comprehend the meaning of the 
charges, as intended to apply to him. He had never refused a brief since he had been 
in the presidency. He would only say, that he disdained the imputation thrown out 
against him, as most unfounded. 

Mr. Parry declared that he had not refused the brief proffered him ; and was sue-, 
prised to find such an impression taken up. His note to the attorney, he conceived, 
could hardly warrant such an interpretation. 
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PROCEKDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society . — At the Meeting of the 17th January, Sir Henry Wiff 
lock presided, when an able paper on the tenancy of land in the l>ekhan/:by 
Lieiit«-Colonel Sykes, late statistical reporter under the Bombay government, 
and well acquainted with the condition of the Dekhan, was read. The paper 
embraces not only the subject of tenures, which are extremely curious, but 
details respecting the aboriginal natives of the South. 

Cursetjec Manockjee, a most respectable Parsee of Bombay, was elected a 
non-resident member. 

February 7th . — Sir George Staunton presided at this meeting, which, agroe»- 
ably to a circular notice to the members, was made official in order to take into 
consideration two propositions, recommended by the Council ; one was as 
follows : — ** That, in order to mark the high sense entertained b}' the Society 
of the emiiieiit services rendered to Oriental geography and science, by Lieut. 
Burnes, by his researches in Central Asia, he be elected a Resident Member of 
the Society for life, without being required to make any payment or composition 
for the same.” The other was, the exemption from annual subscriptions of mem* 
bers permanently resident abroad, whose payments had amounted, or should 
amount, to twenty guineas. Both propositions were uQnnimou.sly agreed to. 

The paper read was, an account, by Captain Low, of the manners and cus- 
toms of the people of Therqui, Tenraperim, and other maritime ports of the 
Burmese empire, ceded to the British. The details given by Captain Low are 
minute; they relate to their dress and ornaments, tlicir character, w.hich he 
describes as frank, brave, and hospitable; their marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
their festivals and amusements. We are glad to hear that there is a prospect 
of the public being gratified by a work on Burinah and Siam, by Captain Low. 

At the meeting on the st February, his diploma was presented to Lieutt 
Burnes, by Earl Munster, who presided, with a highly complimentary speedi, 
which was suitably acknowledged by the gallant officer. 

Asiatic Society of Benyyl . — At the meeting of July 2d, the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta in the chair, w'ere read extracts from a letter addressed to the Secretary 
by Professor H. H. Wilson, announcing the receipt of the Moorcroft manu- 
scripts, sent home under charge of Lieut. Burnes, and stating that an arrange- 
ment was under negociation to print them free of expense to the Society. 

Read a letter from Major L. R. Stacy, bringing to the notice of the Society 
two coins of his cabinet, having the symbol observed in the Behat coins of 
Capt. Cautley, united to a Greek inscription. Connected with this subject^ 
the Secretary also exhibited to the meeting, and read, a note on a silver coin 
of the same type just received from Lieut. A. Conolly, bearing a most clear 
and unequivocal inscription in the character No. 1. of the Allahabad column. 

Read a letter from Captain Geo. Burney, on the subject of the Pali inscrip- 
tion at Gaya. The impressions of the inscriptions were, it seems, taken off by 
Capt* Burney himself, in Feb. 1833, with very great trouble; and there was 
no pandit in the envoy’s suite ; one copy was given to the Governor General, 
with a translation, and the other to the Burmese ambassador. 

Copies of an incription in Nagri, Marhatta, and Tamul characters, from a 
stone dug up in building a new ghaut at Benares, were communicated in a Per- 
sian letter from Mfinshi Pal Singh, at Benares. The stone was tweuty^iiMe 

long and nine feet in girth, it seems to have belonged tO a ieni|rfo of no 
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great antiquity. The inscriptions are too imperfect to be deciphered, but the 
example of makitlg^liudi diiMveddi Irndwh' is ddmviiig of^itcry encourage- 
ment. They bear the date Sam vat 1655.— Journ. As. Soc. 

When the business of the evening had concluded, the Bishop rose and 
adifi^cssed meeting as follows : — 

'Gft haiti b^en' suggested to him that the death of the Rev. Dr. Carey, one of 
the’ oldest and warmest supporters of the Asiatic Society, was an occasion 
which called for some testimonial of the sense entertained by all its members 
of the value of bis services to the literature and science of India, and of their 
sincere respect for his memory. 

He had himself enjoyed but two short interviews with that eminent and 
good man ; but a note from Dr. Wallich, who was prevented himself from 
attending to propose the resolution, supplied his own want of information. 
Dr. Carey had been twenty-eight years a member of the Society ; and (with 
exception of the last year or two of his life, when protracted illness forced 
him to relinquish his Calcutta duties) a regular attendant at its meetings, and 
an indefatigable and zealous member of the Committee of Papers since the 
year 1807« lie had enriched the Society’s publications with several contribu* 
tions. As an ardent botanist, indeed, he had done much for the science in 
India, and one of the last works upon which he had been engaged was the 
publication, as editor, of his deceased friend Dr. Roxburgh’s Flora Indiceu 
His Bengalee, Marhatta, Telinga, and Punjabi dictionaries and grammars, his 
translation of a portion of the Rnmdt/amt and other works, were on their shelves 
to testify the extent of his learning as an oriental scholar. It was well known 
that he had prepared, some time ago, an elaborate dictionary of the Sanscrit 
language, the manuscripts of which, and a considerable portion of the work 
already printed o6^ the result of many years’ intense labour and study, had 
been destroyed by the fire which burnt down the Seramporc premises. He 
had also been of great assistance, as the author testified, in the editing of 
Baboo Ram Comul Sen’s Anglo-Bengalee Dictionary. The memory of those 
members, who had been longer associated with him than himself, would easily 
£11 up this very imperfect estimate of his various services. 

During forty years of a laborious and useful life in India, dedicated to the 
highest objects which can engage the mind, indefatigable in his sacred vocation, 
active in benevolence, yet finding time to master the languages and the learn- 
ing -of the East, and to be the founder, as it were, of printing in these lan- 
guages, he contributed, by his researches and his publications, to exalt and 
promote the objects for which the Asiatic Society was instituted. The close of 
his venerable career should not therefore pass without a suitable record of the 
worth and esteem in which his memory was held,* and his lordship begged to 
move, that the following minute be entered on the Journals of the Society 

** The Asiatic Society cannot note upon their proceedings the death of the 
Rev. Wm. Carey, D.D., so long an active member and an ornament of this 
institution, distinguished alike for his high attainments in the Oriental lan- 
gne^es,for bis eminent services in opening the stores of Indian literature to the 
knowledge of Europe, and for his extensive acquaintance with the sciences, the 
iMitural history and botany of this country, and his useful contributions; in 
every branch towards the promotion of the objects of the Society, without 
placing on record this expression of the high sense of his value and merits as 
a sdiolar and a man of science; their esteem for the sterling and surpassing 
reHgioua and moral excellencies of his character ; and their sincere grief for 
his jr/eparable loss.” This was carried unanimously. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

heilAventyarti ^e Kamrv]^ par Tahdn lidding iraduUes de V Bhidi^stcipiypdx ^ 

^ 1 . . ‘ ciN DIG Tasist. 8vo. Pan% 1834. 

Les CEvweB de. JFaU, publides en HiwlmistanU par M, Garcxn ob Tassy. .X 4 irjg;c 
. T Paris, 1834. ’ ' 

VmaXtA under tlie auspices of the Oriental Translation CommUtec of Great Britain 
. .. ; and Ireland. 

' It has been long a general subject of complaint in Europe, that there was po 
edcouragetnent for Oriental literature; that the few scholars who had courage and, perse* 
vehiDCe enough to explore the rich and gorgeous mines of the East, were compelled* 
from want of sufficient patronage, to abandon all idea of communicating Uie result of 
their labours in a European tongue. It cannot be denied, upon the whole, that the 
complaint has been well-founded, though there have been several exceptions. In Our 
own country, in particular, the era of Oriental literature may be said to have com* 
menced only adth the present generation, which lias seen a Jones, a Wilkins, a Leyden, 
and other illustrious names. But these were only so many bright stars or meteors; a 
more general and permanent light was still wanting, and is at last emerging, like the 
Bun, from the horizon of the East. The Oriental Translation Committee of Ofettt 
Britain and Ireland can already boast of labourers and contributors in every kingdoni df 
Europe ; and, in consequence, England at least can no longer be reproached with a 
want of attention to the languages and literature of Asia. 

It is gratifying to observe the Oriental Translation Committee patronizing the Adven- 
tures of Kamrup, a beautiful Indian Uomance, translated from Hindustani into French, 
by M. Garcin de Tassy, a profound and indefatigable OrienMilist, Professor of Hindus* 
tani in the EcoU Speciale de% Lan»we$ Orientaicst Paris, Hie story is short and very 
Ibll of imagination, such as might be expected from the sunny clime of India. The 
ibsk could not have fallen into better hands than those of M. de Tassy, who, beiDg 
perfectly master of the original, has transfused all its spirit into elegant French. At 
the end of the work, the translator has added numerous notes illustrative of the cusJ' 
toms, manners, &c. of India, and, together with the original, which we trust lo aaa 
published shortly, it will form a valuable addition to the Hindustani student's library. 

It would be superfluous to give an extract from a book of 140 pages. To those wlio 
khow French, we recommend the work as entertaining and instructive; to the stodanls 
of French, we recommend it as a very alluring method of learning the language. 

It is a love tale. Kamrup, the son of the king of Oude, is the hero of tlie tale, luid 
the heroine is Kala, the daughter of the king of Sermlip. The two lovers are all- 
perfect and ali-beautiful, of course. The prince of' Oude, one night, dreamed of 
Aiceting in a garden the princess Kala, whom he hcri never seen or heard of before 
(Serendip or Ceylon being some 2, OCX) miles distant from Oude), and the consequence 
waSj that be fell most desperately in love with the princess. On the same night, the 
princess Kala, in her palace of Serendip, dreamed that she met Kamrup in the tame 
*beautiful and paradise-resembling garden. The consequence may be anticipated^— the 
*prTnoess became perfectly inconsolalile, and des])ntched a learned and wiiie brahttiin, 
'littihed Sumit, to the kingdom of Oude. Tlie brahmin finds Kamrup^ asid-inr^ their 
Voyage back they are shipwrecked. Kamrup escapes on a plank, and lands Jn Tiryir- 
raj, a country inhabited by women alone. Here he runs a great risk beiag-rotfghly 
handled, till tlie queen, Raota, a kind of Calypso or Circe, endeavours to hsiep hiffl in 
faer dominions, from which he fortunately escopes by means of fairies. In shorvoflNPr 
numerous adirentnres, lie gains Serendip, and the fair band of Kala, and returns^ sofc 
<and sound, accompanied by his bride, to bis father’s kingdom. 

•Such is the outline of tbo talc^and.our readers may fancy wbatnn Eastem imaglim- 
tiOn Is likely to form outof these adventures. ; i /. • v- 

Of the works of Wall we have merely room to say, tliaUhey are benniifutiry jijpdjfiCcu- 
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tutely printed. In the original Hindustani, under the superintendance of M. de Tassy, 
at the royal press of Paris. Wall is one of the first of Hindustani poets, and his works 
are of die class called drwen. A diwan consists of some hundreds of odes, averaging 
from nine to^twhlve cou|)lets each, and the peculiarity of it is in the arrangement. The 
poet classes the odes according to the letters of the alphabet ; first, all those of which 

the second tine In each couplet ends in ] (alif), then such as end in (be)y and so 

on ll^oughout the whole Persian alphabet. The subject is generally the torments and 
mischiefs of love and beauty, or the praise of good wine and conviviality. The Pendait- 
poet Hafiz stands at the head of this class of writers. The diwan is peculiar to the 
Mahommedans, and it is ratlier singular that they should so freely celebrate the praxsea 
of wine, against which the Koran most expressly cautions the faithful. Indeed, the 
fflbre othodox Mu&uloians pretend that Hafiz, whom they all adore as an dljagant 
vrriCer, speaks of wine in a purely figurative sense, and that he means by wine the 
words of the Koran and the pure doctrines of the Moslem faith. 

^ The works of Wali will be highly useful to the more advanced Hindustani studenta. 
Thedanguage, as may be expected, approaches tlie Persian, and has also some common 
words peculiar to the Deccan. If M. de Tassy had inserted the izafat in Persian 
llfords, and the discriminative marks of the letters j and ^ , as in Mr. Shakespear's 

it would have made (he work more accessible to beginners. However, the 
Hindustani proficient would deem these but mere trifles, as they arc never thought of 
by |iie natives themselves. 

A Voyage Round the IVorldy including Travels in Africa^ Asiuy Australasia^ America, 
4^c,,Jrom 1827 to 1832. By James Holman, U.N. F.R.S., &c. &c. Vol. II. 

London, 1834. Smith, £ldcr, and Co. 

• It must indeed bo a consolation to Mr. Holman, under his severe affliction, tliat <<the 
vary calamity which condemns him to inquire and think, when others see and compre-, 
band at once,** has given him a claim upon public attention, superadded to that wbiett 
he derives from tlie intrinsic merits of his work. In reviewing the first volume of thescL 
amusing travels*, we gave Mr. Holman’s explanation of the reasons why a blind travel, 
lar is not disqualified cither from enjoying the pleasures of travelling, or from describ* 
iiig the scenes and objects met with in bis travels. 

The present volume contains an account of the Author’s voyages and visits to the Bra- 
aitsi the Cape of Good Hope, where be made a journey into the interior (bis details, 
of which, and of the settlers and Caffres, form the most prominent and interesting por. 
tion of this volume), Mauritius and Madagascar, where Mr. Holman visited the king 
and his court, of which he gives an amusing description, besides a good sketch of tlie 
manners and customs of the Ovahs. 

Mr. Holman’s descriptions are interspersed with anecdotes, sketches of character, 
natural history, &c., arising from the mode in which be acquires the necessary informa- 
tion, namely, by tlie car ; and which render them unusually agreeable, without detract- 
ing from their accuracy. Some of his adventures are whimsical. Mr, Holman expe- 
rienced some risk in bis journey into Caffre-land, from venturing on horseback. Once 
Ips. Hottentot guide placed him upon a spirited animal, and gave him the leading rein 
instead of the bridle, which nearly caused a catastrophe. At another time he was placed 
onnn immense creature as large as a prize ox, with a saddle like a table, from whence 
Mr. Holman was pitched upon his head. He says his amour^projnre was deeply wounded 
at the idea of dying in that manner. 

We regret to find Mr. Holman disposed to jfalliate slavery. He, and others who 
reason as he does, should remember tliat tlie existence of slavery perpetuates the slave- 
trade, and that the slave-trade is the principal cause of Africa’s backwardness in civili* 
zation and morals. 

llifief of the Most Eminent Literary and Sciefttjfic Men of Italy, Spain, and PortugaL 

Vol. I. Being Vol. LX III. of Dr. Lardner’s Vabinei Cycloptedia, London, 18S)5« 

. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

• Vol. XIV. p. e«. 
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AlffiMKVi^r 

]k|«;dliiiv«Uii.tl)«^4iii» of Italm wriU^ unA Ihtjtftra imM 

tiM bu^pMeatinu4«|i^a^?ivfiUr^]i^ 

Uwt orltloiiiiiis on the works of the writers, ere qopi0i«#Ml.e)4jtM^£^h9P^ 
psribAbiy* .The sriicle on Dante has much pleased us* The writer bfu^ pp^entee^dtiimb 
' A^eohtmMes of them, except those of Professor Rosmlllnir^of Ut^S tpiwpM 

lesfiecttng the scope and aim of theDivma Ommedidf but he hsa cQippirMsd 
e compamtively small compass, an admirable Criticism upon the subjeotj^ asntiffleffhh^ 
language of the poem. Tbe oAer lives are full of original interest. • i. ^ ^ 

Thi' Georgian Eraf Memoirs the most Eminent Persons who kavejlourisfted in Gti^' 
JPriUun^from the jiccession of George the First to the Demise of George the Fouri^^ (n, 
Four Vols. Vols. III. and IV. London, 1834. Viaetelly„ Branston, & Co. 
v.Xhxsjc two volumes conclude an elegant little work, comprehending a compacLbpdy 
of our political, domestic, scientific, and literary history during the last century. They , 
are dedicated to biography, and contain the lives of 72 travellers, 132 men of science^ 
274 literary characters, 56 economists, 151 painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers, 
85 composers, and 193 musical and dramatic performers; making a total of nearly a 
thousand separate biographies, including many of living characters ; and they appeal^ 
as far as we have examined them, to liave been carefully compiled. 

These four volumes will form not only a decorative but useful addition to every library. 


The Eistory of England^ continned from the Eight Hon. Sir tfafnes hfackiniosh, 
id.P. Vol. IV. j being Vol. LX 1 1, of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopcedia. Lon-. 
:don, 1835. Longman & Co. Taylor. 

^Tuis history of England is not that of Sir James Mackintosh. Making this detiue* 
tipu^ which Is a large one, the work in other respects is highly respectable, and appeara 
tOrhave been compiled from original authorities. The disappointment which the readers 
of the Cyclopeedia have doubtless felt at being deprived of a work in which the sentence 
of such a mail as Sir James should be passed on tbe most momentous incidents of our 
political history, ought to be moderated by finding in their hands a work which, though 
it laqks what cannot now be supplied, is in no other particular deficient. 

This volume brings the history down to the death of James 1., who, if he wanted en- 
comiasts in other historians, has not found one in the present. 

AJbw Observations on the Natural History of the Sperm WhaUy with an Account <f the 
Eke and Progress of tbe Fishery^ and of the Modes of Pursuingt KilUngt and *' Cutting 
in'* that Animal, with a List of its favourite Places if Resort. By Thomas Bmal^. 
..Surgeon,>&c« London, 1835. £. Wilson. 

Tifxa is a . very successful attempt to supply a chasm in our useful knowledgliPW^^' 
parloseAt,^' tbe natural history of tbe great sperm whale, and the details of th^SbtHh 
Sea wlMd^fisheryr Mr. Beale, besides his professional edneatiow, as g Mft^tt^'add 
aaafemist, has bad the. experience of two years* eitigagement in the South Sea fishery;^ mid 
the ability with which he has put together, in a small compass, and with great ‘disanfess'f 
the facto respeotu^ the natural characters of this enormous animal^ its habitSj^tbe modeS 
of. taking Jt and preparing its products, and the short account of thcSshcry, cannot Ihil 
to render this little work useful to persons engaged, or about to engage/ in^the busfoimi 
of the fishery, as it is interesting to general readers. ... 

A TYeatise on Marine Surveying, By* Thosias Charles floiisoK, of the Hon. E. tl'C. 

: vService. Ijondon, 1834; Longman & Co. Edinburgh, Smith. 

.'Mmiftobeto"; who is of thS Bengal Marine establishment, and has acquired experience 
Marine Surveyor.general of India, has compiled this tr^lso fri 
Older to supply wliat he has felt to be wanting — an elementary treatise on marine sttrvsy*' 
ing, adapted jp practical utility. He commences with an easy explanation . of the prin- 
plain trigonometry, (the foundation pfihis and almost every branch of practioal 


drtdetd Nciiites^ 210^ 

Wlfiflfliliti «Mk ^Hgtei. itiftcrf^^ 

w4ui¥6!f% fattdlkriki!l^ie4ltldMit trltb tmiitiX asiirMMttt^ mdiikl 

lofigitadb, fiom crfMemtidn* 
m^baniimlly the ixnct m^suire of b fuiiaaiQciital Wii*^ 
in tiie i^oc^ls df «ea sunreying, with a table and caltulinlUike^ 
dl^fM^Mdky of eo&ind ; the method of finding latitudes and longitudes trigomittiefipl^t 
given latitudes and longitudes. He then gives surveying problems for Ui4' 
the Student, and finally treats of the practice of marine surveying in all 
bfiitfeh^; and under all circumstances. Tables of logarithms, logarithmic sines^ tangents, 
&c., and natural sines, are engraved. The figures in the plates are large and particu* 
Is^ly useful.- We recommend tlie work, as an excellent elementary treatise on tbe.art, 

(Tu NiHimat 'Property^ and on the Prospects of the presenJt Admimstrationy and of their 
Successors, London, 1835. Fellowes. 

Subjects discussed in this pamphlet are of vast importance, and require a wider 
arer^ than the writer has chosen. They are treated with temper, and although we are 
not convinced by his arguments, or disposed to carry out the Reform Act so far as he 
recommends, we think his spirit, so different from that of many pamphleteers at the 
present moment, a pledge of the sincerity of bis conviction and of the honesty of his 
views. 

An Elementary ComjTcndium of Music, For the Use f Schools, By a Lady. London 

1835. Murray. 

This is one of the clearest and ablest treatises on the elements of the Science of Music 
we ever saw. The arrangement of the matter is excellent, and the work leads the 
learner to an easy acquisition of the art of composition and thorough bass, through all 
the intermediate steps and stages. The explanations of the rules and principles of the 
science ere sliort, and thus adapted to be retained in the memory. The examples are 
apposite, and at the end the authoress suggests the best means of prosecuting the study 
ofoBUsic.** 

? Although professedly as an elementary treatise, it really embraces the higher brancliea 
of music. 

The Manuscripts of Erdely, A Romance, By Gxorce Stephens. London, 1835. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

It is very rare that such an expenditure of learning and recondite reading has> been 
incurred in (he fabrication of a romance, as that of which we see so many proofs in the 
work before us. The story is Hungarian, and its hero is George Martinuzzi, an his- 
torical personage, who exalted himself from an obscure condition to the dignity of a 
cardinal, and all but regal supremacy, in the sixteenth century. The incidents of the 
tale bring into action the early Cyganis or gypsies, ono of whom, a relict of a soi-tUeant 
Count Polgar, leader of 500 tents of these wandering people, acts a conspicuous part. 

The incidents of the story are pregnant with interest ; but it will require some reso- 
lution in mere novel readers to enter upon the perusal of them. When they do, they 
will berewardeck 

Arboretum BrUannicum '; or the Mardy Trees f Brilainy Kative and Foreign, piclofi^ 
riUly itnd botanically delineated, and scienlficaUy and popularly described, ic. By' 
*5. C. Lobiibif, F. 'L;, H. G., And Z. S. lA>Ddon. Longman and Co. 

This work, which is to be completed in twenty>four monthly numbers (and of which 
wKfbave seen two), will contain a comprehensivo description and history of British' 
trees, illustrated with about 300 elegant and accurate representations, each exhibiting 
tim. entire tree, the leaves and fructification. The letter-press consists of able illustft- 
ii^s.pf the bistory and geography of trees. It will furnish a work full fif infomiatiiimt 
to ^>(^ticKiUuial and botanical student. 

* Bible.. Part Xll, London. Murrayl ' * 

Tniiil -part contains “Nineveh,** by Turner, from a sketch by the late Mr. lUcli; 


^'-Jeridio/* ■likewit«-b7''3Viniw, I 

' Dbtnascus** .by Gili^t,' . All an FIsihn’a 

"Aikori SUaemeni on BektUf Mq^slt^V SubJ^^ pr^ ike\ MM 

London^ 1835. Richaridi^. 

' Thu is an trresislible appeal to iba sense and justice of the country on behalf of tho 
Jews, on the principle admitted in these enlightened days, that *' a difference of rell^iis 
lliith siiould not constitute a ground of cWU exclusion.** The writer shews, that thedin- 
bliities under which the British Jews labour entail on them positive injury, by excluding 
them from offices, employments, places of trust and honour, and from making advan«- 
ces in the learned professions, besides degrading them in the eyes of their fellow sub** 
jbets ; and he dwells with force on the anomaly that, in England alone, are the Jews 
leA wHh the solitary indulgence of being merely tolerated ; and even in England, re-> 
dress has been granted to every sect, save that rf the Jews, 

The Parliamentary 2\'St-Book for 1835« a Political Guide to the Sentiments inMviduaUy 
expressed j and the Ptednes given, at t he late General Election, hy each tf the G58 Mem^ 
.^s tf the second R formed House <f Commons • London, 1885. £. Wilson. 

A UXAT little pocket record of the political sentiments of the members of tlie new 
House of Commons, given in their own words, with a compendium of other useful 
parliamentary information. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A work is in preparation, entitled ** History and Presenc State of Van Diemans* 

^ Land,*’ with the official correspondence on the subject of Secondary Punishtnenls," 
by George Day Wood, Esq. 

Observations on the Neclgherries, with an account of their topography, clipiatc, soil, 
and productions, and of the effects of the climate on the European constitution, by 
R. Baikie, Esq. M. D., late Superintending Medical Officer, Neelgberries, edited by 
W. H. Smoult, Esq., is in the press at Calcutta. 

Mr. S. Birch announces, ** Annals of tlie Coinage of China being an account of 
the origin and progress of the Chinese Mint, with engraved specimens of their coins and 
medals— drom the Sliin Paoii, the Shell Currency, the Taou, the POo, or clotb-formed 
coinage, and the Tsedn, or present currency. 

An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Treatment of Cholera, with remarks on Berri* 
berrie and Diet, as connected with endemics and epidemics, by James Bankier, M. D., 
Surgeon, and Assistant Surgeon of H.M.S. Melville, is in the press at Madras. 

A Comprehensive Account of China, including its political history, government, 
laws, literature, institutions, manners, and customs ; its geography ; commerce, inter- 
nal and external, is in preparation. 

A Second Edition, carefully revised and corrected, of A Literal Translation, from 
the Hebrew, of the Twelve Minor Prophets,” by Aaron Pick, late Profesior of the 
Hdirew and Chaldee at the University of Prague, is announced. 

** India and the Countries adjacent, in their Native Dress, and according to their 
mpective Vernacular Languages,” dedicated to the memory of Wm. Carey, D. D.^ is 
preparing for publication, by Mr. Christopher Anderson, of Edinburgh. 

A Memoir of Dr. Carey will be prepared, from official documenu, by bis Son, Mr. 
Eustace Carey. 

India I its State and Prospect, is announced, by £. Thornton, Esq. 

; ^ W. MnniilijpijrTq F. R*S*» the venerable author of the Malayan Dictionary and 
jfeAar, and other well-known works, has presented bis valuable library, eontainiwj^ se y ei ^ * 
^^l^^nd volumes, to the King's College, London. 
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"i’SStvSliT ISkirois^ doDBT, ^ug. is, 

in t/j^e ^ Frfuncis John SpiUer^ 

I%ts1n«p1yent, a in the army » Iiad 

tMim d^tHired' bhtitted to the benefit of the 
«ct» and the amount to be deducted from 
h^ bean iafit for further conside- 

ration. 

Mr, Turton intimated that ho was re- 
tuned by the trustees to a deed allowini' a 
separate maintenance to Mrs. Spiller, but 
as tne matter would be brou/^ht before the 
Supreme Court, he would not at present 
l^oublp the commissioner. 

. ^r. Ct(trke appeared for the ^aisiguce, 
arid applied for one-half the insolvent's pay 
to be appropriated to the liquidation of his 
debts. 

Afiter some conversation, Sir J. JP. 
Grant said, that observing the course 
pointed out at home by the 7th Geo. 111., 
he had been influenced, in the exercise of 
hidi o#h discretion, to apply to guvern- 
idortfr on tlie subject of stoppages from the 
piiy of military insolvents, and the reply 
tqhis communication, from the Vice Pre- 
sident in Council, was, that one-half of 
tHli pdj^ bf field-officers, and one.third of 
thtf (Aiy of subaltern insolvents, might be 
appropriated to the payment of their debts. 

Ftri^leL, on behalf of Major Spiller, 
presented.^ affidavit, setting forth, that 
tHi^'ffisbHeiu ib a major in the 8th regt. of 
1 igiitcavaliy, and that bis income is as fol- 
lows, — pay, Rs. 230 ; batta, Rs. 459 ; 
horsa allowance, Ra. 120; tentage, Hs.l20; 

929 per mensem ; tliat be had a 
fanctfiy'at home, and one son in tliis coun- 
try, whom he had to mainuin ; that he 
waBTiiouDd by an agreement with the go- 
verp^nt to id low Mrs. SpiJler a separate 
maintenance of Rs. 225 per mensem^ and 
that if a larger sum than one-third of his 
meiitMy pay wa^ appropriated to the pay. 
roaut of ItM^-debts,' it would leave him less 
than the monthly pay of a lieutenant ; that 
the i^olyent received, < as before-stated, 
R^;''l 20 ,'Tof horse-allowance, whicli sum 
waa tldaiiy inadequate .to the expenses of 
his stud, as he was eompellcd to keep four 
boiq|||i, d^'ii||(p|tbJy 4 expend^ for which 
'* averaged Rs. 30 for each horse, leaving 
nothing remaining of the allowance pny 
the original cost ; that tio allowance was 
the hOrtes^' brTgl. 

deaul, unless It occurred inaction; and- 
that the fixed price in the army for officers’ 
horses was Rs. 800, but tlie average cost 
was from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000; tliat 
wdsbi./attr.N. S.yoL.16.No.63. 


.ipadeqMalei.vef graat Ipas-'occutff^^^ t6 life 
pfBcers by Che sale.' of their bungfkldws^ 
wmnever the corps- changed ifte statitirll*) 
'that the uniform in the cavalry servlcCvP^M 
of the most expensive d^criptloq'; ^'aiid 
that no deduction could - tie 'madef^biia' bis 
pay without injuring bis effidertcy as ah 
officer in the army, aaddowering him in 
the eyes of the native soldiery. The afii* 
davit then went on to state, that the 
amount of Rs. 22.'i per fnensem was se^i 
cured to Mrs. Spiller, payable out of bis 
pay, by an order of government, made in 
1821, by the Marquess Hastings, at that 
time governor-general ; that the insolveut 
had two daughters in England, aged seveu- 
teen and eighteen, for whose maintenance 
he was obliged to remit from this country ; 
that he had been put to a great expense, 
having been arrested at Ghaseepore, whi- 
ther he had gone from Cawnpore on ser- 
vice, in December last, and that his extra': 
allowances had been stopped by govern- 
ment since that period ; that he would 
have to provide funds to enable him to re- 
join his corps ; that his regiment bad been^ 
during his absence, or was now about to 
be, removed from Cawnpore, and that a 
further sum for camels, &c. would have ; 
be expended on his arrival at that statioiv . 
ill the removal of his baggage. With'' 
reference to the large amount of debts due 
by the insolvent, the affidavit set forth 
of the sum of two lacs due to the estate of 
Crutteiidcn and Co., Rs. 20,000 had been 
the original advance; of the sum of 
Rs. 3.3,000 due to Palmer and Co.*s es^ 
tate, the insolvent bad received Rs. 7,000 
only ; the amount of Rs. 35,000 due to 
the late firm of Alexander and Co., had 
been a sum of Us. 2.413, advanc^ in 
1812, since which period the insolvent had' 
had no transactions with the firm; and' 
that, ill each of the above-mentioned debts^ 
the amounts bad accumulated by interest^ 
commissions, insurances, &c. The afif- , 
davit concluded by stating, that all cavalry '' 
regiments stationed above Ailahab^ were 
considered to be in the field, and expected , 
to be in a state of readiness for service, and' 
i^ain urged that a deduction firom the in-' 
solvent’s pay could not be made whimut^^- 
injurihg his efficiency as a piiblie servanlv^^ 
and lowering him as an officer in Uie Mli^^ 
matiun of tlie native troops. . ’ ' ‘ ' 

Mr, Clarkcy for the assignfBBi^HMkf 
peered to him that the most mlctf^ial^par^*^^ 
bf the affidavit just read, was tlifU^^ wjliiQli . 
-stated that no deduction could be made 
from the insolvent’s pay, without afiTectiiig, 
in some degree, his efficiency as a public 
servant. Much more was urged, but that 
(X) 
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ftfipeared to be a summary of it all. Now, 
in answer, he would urge the reply of go. 
▼erument that one-half might be deducted 
from the pay of field officers; and, se- 
condly, tile practice of the court, in ap- 
propriating one-third of the pay of subal- 
terns to the payment of their debts. It 
was hardly to be presumed that govern- 
ment would sanction a practice which 
would affect the efficiency of their officers ; 
and^ though surli might be Major Spiller*s 
notion, the court, looking at the amount 
on the schedule, would not be guided by 
his ideas of what was necessary for the ex- 
penditure of a cavalry officer. With re- 
gard to what was sworn with reference to 
the accumulation of debt, in consequence 
of interest, commission, life-insurance, 
&e., he presumed that Major Spiller was 
aware, at the time the debts were first con- 
tracted, that it was customary for agents to 
make such charges ; but, if be had been 
unaware of the practice at tliattimc, the 
yearly statement of accounts furnished by 
the agents would have informed him of it. 
It was sworn that, since the debt was con. 
tracted with Alexander and Co., the insol. 
vent had no transactions with that firm ; 
fVom which it was clear, that for twenty 
years he had made nO attempt to liquidate 
the debt, and that, instead of the amount 
of the insolvent’s pay being the cause of 
bis insolvency, it had originated from bis 
negligence in not paying, for a series of 
years, the principal or the interest of the 
debts he had contracted. As to the 
monthly sum paid to Mrs. Spiller, it did 
not appear to be a contract entered into 
with government exactly as the affidavit 
set forth. It was true, a deed of separa- 
tion was entered into in 1821, but the go- 
vernment did not appear to have had any- 
thing to do with it further than merely 
undertaking to pay the money to Mrs. 
Spiller. It was expressly stipulated that 
the lady was to be paid at the presidency 
pay office, but government was no party 
to the deed, having only undertaken to 
pay the money at tlie insolvent’s request, 
and the Marquess of Hastings was so far 
concerned only, that the presidency pay- 
master would not pay the money witliout 
hfs lordship’s order. Then, as to the deed 
itself, he was perfectly prepared to argue 
that it was not one which would give Mrs. 
Spiller a priority over the other creditors; 
but he would not enter on the subject now, 
as Mr. Turton had mentioned that it 
would be brought forward in another 
court; he merely referred to it because it 
was asserted in the affidavit that govern- 
jnent’ would pay the money nolens volens, 
whereas '^the order had been made at the 
insolvent's rt‘quest, and at his request it 
would be rescinded. 

Sir J. P. said, there were three 

jmints in the a^davit before the court. 
Imt, thf manner in which the debts had 
Plfi cqiitracited ; second, die allowance 


to Mrs. Spllhtr M 

rendering the ihliot^ht' 
officer. As to die first pointy he Was not 
there to listen to claims for commisera- 
tion, many of which must arise in every 
case that came before him; still less. was 
he there to lecture on morality, which, 
jicrhaps, mi^ht come with a verjf ill-grace 
from him. He thought every man the best 
censor of his own conduct, and he was 
quite sure that the situation of a gentle- 
man must be a painful one, at hearing it 
mentioned in open court that his debts 
amounted to no less than R$. 3,20,000, 
and that he had not a farthing in the world 
to pay them. But with all this the court 
had nothing to do. The next point was, 
the separate maintenance, which was said 
to be secured to Mrs. Spiller by a trust- 
deed. He presumed that the trustees to 
the deed would attend to their duty on the 
part of that unfortunate lady. However, 
die question was not before him, it having 
been stated by Mr. Turton that the mat- 
ter would give rise to a question in ano- 
ther court. How far the government was 
connected with the deed, he had no means 
of judging; the order in council was not 
before him ; hot if government had inter- 
posed between the insolvent and Mrs. 
Spiller, as stated in the affidavit, and as 
he w’as bound to believe, he had no doubt, 
from the chacacter of tlie government at 
that time and subsequently, that it had 
not done so without some i^ery cogent 
reasons. The last point was the risk of 
rendering th» insolvent inefficient for the 
performance of his public duties, by the 
deduction from his pay of so large a sum. 
This liad appeared to him to be a question 
of very greet importance, affecting the 
public, which he hail felt himself incom- 
petent to decide, and of which the govern- 
ment would be the best judge. There- 
fore, feeling its importance, he did not 
think he exceeded the limits of his own 
dUcretion by applying to government for 
its opinion on the subject ; and, conse- 
quently, he had authorized the clerk of 
the court to write to the proper authori- 
ties stating the practice or the court with 
regard to the deduction from the pay of 
subalterns, and that no case of a field 
officer had, until now. come before the 
court. Tlie answer had been received 
by the clerk of the court, and was in sub- 
stance -.-^tlie military secretary is ordered 
to state, for the information of Sir J. P. 
Grant, that it is the opinion of the vice- 
president in council, that one- half may 
and can be deducted from the pay of in- 
solvent field-officers, and one-third from 
the pay of insolvent subalterns. Now, 
as government had so expressed itself, he 
was ]>erfectly satisfied that the deduction 
of one- half the insolvent's pay might be 
made without affecting his efficiency, 
it ishould be so ordered. 

It was then arranged, in order to allow 
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Major Spillor tojoin hia corps, that the 
deduction should commence four months 
after the date of the order. 

The cases of the Hon. Capt. Hamilton, 
Lieut. Wiggens, and Lieut. Wymer then 
came before the court, and wrere disposed 
of according to the rule now laid down by 
the commissioner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MILITARY jrifcACAS. 

A fracas has lately occurred at Delhi, 
which will, in all probability, end in a 
general court-martial, and increase the 
already heavy duties of the military law. 
oHicer of the Meerut division. Early in 
July, Ens. Oatley, of the .‘59th N.I., was 
invited to dine at the ‘‘12d mess; but on 
going there, and learning that Captain 
Monice, of his own regiment, was also a 
guest, he rose iininediately and left the 
table. A week or ten days after, Captain 
Monke called on Ensign Oatley for an 
explanation and apology for his conduct; 
Ensign Oatley refused the latter, stating 
that he had acted as he hud in consequence 
of Captain Monke’s neglecting to contra, 
diet or to explain an accusation of foul 
play at cards some three years before, for 
which several officers of the regiment still 
refused to associate with him. Captain 
Monke then challenged Ensign Oatley, 
who, by the advice of his friends, refused 
to give Captain Monke a meeting, on the 
ground that he had forfeited his character 
and the privileges of a gentleman. Capt. 
Monke then posted Ensign Oatley as a 
coward, and the latter appealed to head, 
quarters for a court-martial to defend his 
conduct. Captain Monke, on learning 
this, sent in charges against Ensign Oat- 
ley, for making false statements while on 
oath before a court of requests ; these 
charges were laid before a court of inquiry 
for investigation, and the whole of the 
matter is now, we hear, before Major- 
general Watson. — Englishman, Aug, 19. 

COLONEL hunter's MOONSIIEE. 

Two more individuals, a siibadar and a 
havildar, of the 44th N.I., have been im- 
plicated in the concealment of the mur- 
derers of Colonel Hunter's moonshee; 
having, although acquainted with the name 
of one of the culprits for more than n year, 
professed ignorance of any clew to the de- 
tection of the men engaged in the murder, 
in reply to Uie numerous questions put to 
them on the subject. They are both, we 
understand, to be tried by a general court- 
martial.— 

FLUCTUATIONS IN TRICES. 

The CaleuUa Market shews some extra- 
ordinary ups and downs that have occurred 


in several important articles of trade with, 
in the last month. Towards the end of 
July, a sudden start of more than fifty 
per cent, took place in the prices of metals, 
owing to the receipt of orders from Mir- 
znporc; sheet and tile copper rose to 
Us. 50 per maund, lead to Us. 9, tin to 
Rs. H2, spelter to Rs. 9j (current). Their 
present prices are severally, for copper 
lis. 36 to Rs. .59, lead Rs. 5^ to Rs. 6, 
tin Us. 24, and spelter Hs. 6}. Pepper 
also has declined from Rs. 19 to Rs. 13. 
In fact, there was a speculative mania 
here, like those which often occur in Eng- 
land, but fortunately of very short dura- 
tion. Rank sliares were, in the same pe- 
riod, suddenly depressed from Rs. 3,CX)0 
premium to Rs. 800 premium, and are 
now in demand at Rs. 2,700. In this 
short, space every thing has again nearly 
found its proper level.— Cour., Aug, 20. 

JURORS FOR THE TRIAL OP EUROPEANS IN 
THE MOFUSSir. 

The following “ Circular ** has been 
sent to the session judges of Fort William ; 

** Sir : I am directed by his Excellency 
the Right Hon. the Governor-general of 
India in Council to inquire of you, for 
Ills Lordship in Council's information, 
whether there exist in your zillah any ma- 
terials out of which, in your opinion, It 
would be possible to form juries, of not 
less than four members, for the trial of 
European delinquents. His Lordship in 
Council is more particularly desirous to be 
informed whether any, and what, portion 
of the native population of your zillali 
would, in your judgment, be found com- 
petent to perform, with intelligence and 
impartiality, the duties of jurors on such 
trials. On the supposition that your zillali 
contains some natives of this description, 
his Lordship in Council wishes to be in- 
formed whether their pursuits and their 
local situation be such that they could, 
without serious personal inconvenience, 
assemble from time to time in numbers 
sufficient to form a jury of at least four 
persons, after at least three challenges 
should have been allowed on the side of 
the prosecution, and as many on that of 
the prisoner. 

** His Lordship in Council is desirous 
to know whether, in yoiir opinion, natives 
of the higher class might not be reconciled 
to the trouble of occasional attendance, if 
the liability were made an honour, and if 
all who were placed on the lists of quali- 
fied persons were to receive some mark of 
distinction from the government. It would 
be satisfactory, also, to his Lordship in 
Council f to learn your opinion as to the 
kind and degree of distinction which 
could roost conveniently be conferred by 
government on such individuals. 

** His Lordship in Council wishes to 
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Itttow whftt lir 1)^ number ofEuropeant 
iind East- Indians who reside within your 
eiUah, whether their education and station 
be generally such that they could with 
firopriety be summoned on criminal juries* 
end ■ whether their arocatioos and their 
pbiees of abode be generalljr such that 
occasional attendance could, without hard. 
^ip, be exacted from them. 

. ' M His Lordship in Council desires to be 


on smidler Vessela^h pi^portfon t the wdoii- 
ghee het of colirse made the reiluction* 
subject to the confirmation of the court at 
Ava, but he has pledged himself to con. 
tinue it if it is approved; and hopes ar<» 
entertained that the king may be induced 
to see the sound policy of making still 
greater reductions, to encourage the trade 
of the port. — Hurk,^ Sejit, 3. 


informed whether you conceive that there 
exists in your sillah any feeling on the 
part either of the Europeans or of the na- 
tives, which would render the mixture of 
the two races in one jury inexpedient. 

« I am also directed to request that yon 
will furnish his Lordship in Council with 
any suggestions whicli your experience and 
obMrvation may enable you to offer on the 
subject to which 1 have called your atten- 
tion. His Lordship in Council is further 
desirous of being informed, whether you 
have availed yourself to any, and what ex- 
tent, of the assistance of respectable na- 
tives in the trial of criminal cases. 

“ I have, Ac. 

(Signed) W. H. Macnachten, 

“ Offi. Chief Sec. 

Judicial Depart., the 4th Aug. 1834. 
M Ootacaround, the 11th July 1834.’* 


BULLION AND SPECIE. 

Sonpazative Statement of the amount of Bullion 
ana Specie imported into and exported from 
Calcutta, during the first quarters of the offi- 
cial yean 1R33-M, and 1334-35, ending Slst July, 
CO private account. 

Impobts. 


Gveat BriUin .Sa. Rs. 2 ,(nn> 

North America 25.751 

China 7.55,186 

SDSSn -:;;;::;::;::::::} 

Ifadras 76,986 

MonrltiiM. 7.7-^ 


14,81,098 

11,65,664 


Increase in 1834-35 •••• Sa.Rs. | 
Expoara. 


To 

1833-4. 

1834-5. 

Great BriUln 


23.352 

MswrlUut 

1,17,161 

51.798 

Totol 


75.150 

Deduct 



PeeimMiBl834^.. 

Sa.Rs. 8,26,764 



GiK., Aug. 20. 


DUTIES AT RANGOON. 

1 jotter from Hangpon states, that Col. 

hai» bad sufficient influence with 
l^iigljiee At Rangoon to indura him 
jjg'uea duties on three-masted ves- 
eottrvng that port about Rs. 300, and 


Tlie following is stated to be the new 
schedules of duties sanctioned by the 
woonghee ; — 

On a Three-masted Ship. 

1.— Expense of certain presents of cloths, 
a piece of Cullumcurry chlnts at Rs. 

321, 1 piece of book mnslln at Rs. 64, 

1 piece of coarse white cloth at Rs. 4, 
and 2 handkerchiefs at R. 1, and the 
charge of Its. 21 for conv^ing the same 
to Ava, with a report or the arrival of 


the vessel 46 8 ' 

2. ^Anchorage and inward pilotage, 2.30 tl- 

cals of Kharoobst silver, or 299 0 

3. — Subsistence mon^ to superior local 
officers, 500 ticals of 25 per cent., silver, 

or 435 1 

4. — Ditto ditto to Junior ditto, 182 ticals of 

ditto 158 7 

5. — Cost of 200 plates earthen-ware, and 7 
visa of sugar, given to officers who visit 

ship on her arrival 64 0 


€b->Co6t of presaat to custom-house offi- 
cers on beginning to unload cargo, ori- 
ginally the firsg price in the first 5 bales 
opened, but ndw taken In money, whe- 
ther the vess^ has an import cargo or 
not, 50 ticals oi 25 per cent., silver or - . 43 8 
7.— Cost of 3 pieces of book muslin to 
Woongee and Eaywoon on departure of 


vessel 13 O' 

8. — Fee for choluiir pe*8 - 10 0 

9. — Cost of a piece of handkerchief to 

chokpy man, who visits ship on her de- 
parture 4 8 

10. — Ditto of hmdkerchiefs to gate-keep- 
ers, clerks, ami peons 3 0 

11. — Present to linguist, which however is 

considered optional 25 0 

12. — Pilotage outward, at rate of Rs. 10 

per foot, say 180 & 


Total ....Mad. Rs. 1,282 0 

Besides the above porUcharges, an im- 
port duty of ten per cent, for the king, 
and two per cent, for the local officers, is 
taken in kind ; and the export duty, al- 
though nominally one per cent, on timber 
only, may be reckoned at eight per cent, 
on timber, and 8J per cent, on other pro- 
duce, for town duties to that extent, under 
different denominations, are levied, which 
fall of course ultimately upon the exporter. 
Timber also pays a duty at tlie forests of 
nearly thirty per cent. 

CHURCH AT NEKMUCIZ. 

The Englishman, of August 29th, with 
reference to the charge alleged by the Afo- 
Jus^ Ukhbar (see p. 109)y to have been 
brought against Captain S— > saysr 
•• We have been induced to make inquiries 
into the matter among- those military 
iriends who have ' correspondents at Nee- 
roueb, and have At Ittigth alighted on 
something like a correct interpretation of 
the current tale. The affair is briefly Ibis. 
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It seems that the brigadier commanding 
the station directed, that the paper inviting 
subscriptions to the fund for the erection 
of British churches in India should be 
vrithheld until the return to cantonments 
of the chaplain, under whose management 
he tliouglit it would be more successful, 
and who might feel hurt at such a measure 
being carried into effect during his absence 

only. Capt. S , however, appears to 

have thought otherwise, and deeming him- 
self the * chosen vessel ' on the occasion, 
did circulate the paper in an unauthorized 
manner. Thus, in a military point of 

view, Capt. S may be said to have 

committed himself to a trifling extent; 
but, it 1$ to be hoped, that the matter will 
not be lirought to a serious issue. As far 
as we can see or understand, there is not 
that anxiety to push matters to court- 
martial extremes which the Mofusail Ukh~ 
bar would appear to insinuate.** 

THR INSOLVENT ESTATES. 

The India Gazetlr, adverting to the 
promptitude with which certain insolvents* 
affairs liad l>een put in train of distribution 
in England, observes : ** It were to be 
wished, that we could boast of a similar 
resiil there; but, in the former case, the 
dividends are the effects of the exertions 
of the partners of the house under the di- 
rect control of creditors unshackled by 
legal proceedings and formalities, which 
must always be detrimental to the effectual 
realization of masses of real property sud. 
denly throwm on a market. The insolvent 
laws may be applicable for winding up 
concerns in which a limited capital has 
been employed and limited liabilities exist; 
but experience has shewn that they are not 
at all calculated to promote the realization 
of great and valuable properties of various 
descriptions, and of balances and accounts 
amounting to ten millions sterling, about 
the sum for which, on a rough calculation, 
the six great houses were liable. In Lon- 
don and at Bombay, tliis seems to have 
been known and felt, for at both those 
places no obstacles w'ere thrown in the 
way of creditors managing the estates of 
the insolvents, with the aid of the insol- 
vents themselves, in the manner best 
adapted to secure their own advantage; 
while here, where, on account of the 
magnitude and value of the properties, the 
insolvent law was specially inapplicable, it 
had been enforced with a fixed and sweep- 
ing determination of purpose, for which 
it is difficult satisfactorily to account; and 
the numerous bodies of creditors, to whom 
alone the assets of the insolvent estates 
truly belonged, ‘ were thus debarred from 
undertaking the management of their own 
property. The different effects of tlie two 
aystems of management are now becoming 
apparent. Qne very objectionable part of 


the Calcutta plan is the abrupt and sum- 
mary dismission of the partners of the in- 
solvent firms, the men of all others who 
should and would have felt a deep interest 
in making the most of the estates in order 
to heal, as far as possible, the injuries' 
which they were the unintentional causes 
of inflicting. No interest in the concerns 
is left to them, no encouragement is offer- 
ed to them to exert themselves, and they 
lose in consequence that zeal which would, 
if called forth, have proved as salutary to 
their own afflicted minds as beneficial to 
the interests of the sufTering creditors.** 

THE JOUnrORE RAJAH. 

The Mofnssil Ukhbar details the offences 
for which it is supposed Maun Singh is 
about to be punished. One is, that which 
we noticed the other day, that of disres- 
pect shown to the Governor-general, in 
absenting himself from the lev^ at Aj- 
mere ; and another is his conduct to his 
own subjects, whom he oppresses himself 
and abandons to the oppressions of his 
favourites. With regard to the former, 
we cannot suppose that it would be al- 
lowed to have any weight with the govern- 
ment, as the raja, if he had a mind to 
stay away from Ajmere, had surely the 
right to do so ; and, with regard to the 
latter, it may be well for the British go- 
vernment to consider, whether it is not 
itself the cause of the tyranny that lie ex- 
ercises. Does the treaty subsisting be- 
tween him and the Company’s govern- 
ment, secure him not only against external 
enemies, but also against his own sub- 
jects ? If it docs, and if there is no cor- 
responding stipulation for the protection 
of his subjects against him. then what be- 
comes of tlie right to interfere on tliis 
ground ? Maun Singh, in that case, i» 
only making the natural use of the power 
he possesses, and instead of being entitled 
to punish him for its abuse, the British 
Government, by consenting to a treaty con- 
taining such a flagitious stipulation, have 
become art and part in all the crimes that 
have arisen out of it. In as far as this- 
reason is concerned, the remedy would be, 
not to declare war against him, but to en- 
ter into negociations for cancelling the- 
objectionable articles of the existing treaty*, 
and giving the people of Marwar the li- 
berty of redressing their own wrongs, a 
liberty w'hich they do not* we understand,, 
now possess. The other reasons assigned 
are more to the purpose. He broke, it ia 
alleged, the treaty with the British in 
1802, on the occasion of the campaign- 
against the freebooters of Parkur, &c., not 
only furnishing an inefficient contingent, 
but' actually employing them as spies ii» 
aid of the enemy. This is a strong and 
sufficient reason, and if he is in fact the 
tyrannical wretch which every account 
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djMcribct him to be^ we shall unccraly re- 
joice that there is a good reason to justify 
the British Government in deposing him. 
What is to he done with tlic country when 
it is conquered? The Delhi Gazette^ 
some time ago, spoke of Dhokul Sing, 
the rightful heir, as being still alive, while 
other authorities speak of him as dead. If 
alive, it would be much better to pension 
him and treat Marwar as a conquered 
country, by adding it to thd British pos- 
session, as has been done with Coorg. 
We are of those who think that the Bri- 
tish Government, were it only from a re. 
gard to its own character, sliould be pecu- 
liarly jealous over itself, never to interfere 
with the native states except on the most 
indisputable grounds ; but when, as in the 
present case, such grounds exist, the in- 
terference should not be a mere meddling 
with its affairs, but prompt and decisive, 
and if hostile, of the nature of a con- 
quest, followed by the incorporation of 
the territory with the British possessions. 
We are fully convinced of the inevitable 
tendency, of the necessity, in the progress 
of events, of all India being united under 
one government. But let the necessity 
develope itself. Let it not be forced. 
Let us avoid on our own port, as we con- 
demn in others, all insidious underhand 
means for obtaining increased power and 
territorial aggrandizement. — Gaz,^ 
Sept^ 12 . 

BANK OF BENGAL. 

Orders have been received from the 
Court of Directors to require the bank of 
Bengal to augment its capital to the extent 
of twenty lakhs, by granting new shares 
to that amount. This, we presume, will 
be done by admitting rateable subscrip- 
tions from the present shareholders, and 
we understand they will also have the 
option of filling up, in the same way, 
among them, that portion of the augmen- 
tation which would rateably attach to the 
100 shares held by government, it being 
intended not to increase the amount of 
the government stake in the bank. — Co/. 
Cour. 

THE NATIVE ARMY. 

Lord W. Bentinck seems to be pretty 
well supplied with information of abuses 
in the ^ngal army, since his sojourn in 
the Madras territory. Among others, the 
custom which, it is said, now prevails, of 
harassing the sipahees, in addition to their 
manifold outline duties, by making them 
mount night-guards over their European 
officers* houses and effects, has not escaped 
the notice of bis lordship. He has accor- 
dingly directed an order to be addressed to 
commanding officers of divisions, stations, 
aij^v regimants, in particular, and to the 
nciiny in genem, prohibiting in positive 


terms the continuance of this most un mi- 
litary practice in future.— 


MISCELLANEOU& 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

Tlie committee of the Native Educa- 
tion Society, in an address to the native 
inhabitants of Mgdrus, observe : — 

“ In commencing this new and impor- 
tant undertaking, in which our only de- 
sire is to benefit the native community, 
we think it right to state to you, as 'dis- 
tinctly as we can, first, what is not the 
object we have in view, and secondly, 
what is. 

** First, then, it is not our object to 
collect your sons together merely to teach 
them Christianity, much less is it our ob- 
ject to entrap them by any artful means 
to take the name of Christians. The lat- 
ter we declare to be contrary to our prin- 
ciples, and plainly wrong ; the former we 
leave to the missionaries in their different 
schools. Secondly, it is not our object to 
educate young persons to become Chris- 
tian missionaries, or catechists, or school- 
masters. If a large proportion of those 
who may be edu^ted by this society 
should be appointed^to offices like these, 
wc should consider the object which this 
Society has in view not attained. We do 
not mean to speak lightly of such offices ; 
as Christians we tlmik them of great im- 
portance, and heartily desire to encou- 
rage them ; but wc have a different object 
in view: and this we now proceed to 
explain. Our object is, in general terms, 
to give such an education, through the 
medium of the English language, to the 
sons of the native inhabitants of Madras, 
as that they may return into the bosom of 
their families and their own society 
thoroughly well-educated young men. 

** If it be asked, how far do you pro- 
pose to go in education ? we answer, at 
once, that we should wish to communi- 
cate to all the inhabitants of India all the 
useful knowledge that we, or any of our 
countrymen, now possess, or may here- 
after acquire, and to afford you facilities 
for acquiring more. Buti that there may 
be no mistake, we are desirous to explain 
what we wish you to understand by a 
good education. Wc mean the use of all 
those means which are best suited for the 
moral and mental improvement of human 
beings, applied in early life, and conti- 
nued as long as is considered expedient. 

** Thus, we would teach them arithme- 
tic, to qu^ify them for business ; mathe- 
matics, to make their minds vigorous and 
active ; we would teach them astronomy, 
to enlarge their minds ; history, that they 
may be acquainted with the actions of 
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mankind; and the Scriptures, that thejr 
may be furnished with right principles^ind 
sufficient motives, and certain rules, for 
their daily conduct, and the discharge of 
their duties in their different relations to 
God and man. And we would teach these 
things through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language, in order that the native 
community may have access to European 
learning, and to be qualified to different 
offices and situations in life. But we are 
very anxious that you should not mistake 
our object: our aim will be to enable 
those whom we educate to exercise their 
own judgments in deciding what is truth 
and what is error. We do not wish any 
one to believe any thing that is taught in 
our sehool, merely because it is in our 
books ; we wish them to rceeive truth 
and nothing else; vve would have each 
one able to give a reason for thinking any 
thing he learns to be true or false, just as 
we think it right to judge for ourselves. 

“ These are our principles, and this is 
our object; and now that you are ac- 
quainted with them, you wilt be able to 
judge for yourselves, whether you can ac- 
cept our invitation, and with confidence 
place your sons under our care." 

East evening about twenty-five or thir- 
ty of the most respectable and intelligent 
natives, resident in Bangalore and in the 
adjoining village of Allasore, ussenihled 
in the house of the Rev. T. Hodson, 
Wesleyan missionary, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of 
establishing a scliool in wliicli their sons 
and relatives might obtain a good English 
education. This is desired by some as 
an accomplishment necessary for a native 
gentleman — and by others such an edu- 
cation is valued, in as mucli as, without 
it, they cannot properly discharge the du- 
ties of those situations wliich natives hold 
under the government of the country. 
During the meeting, about Us. 200 was 
received as donation, besides monthly 
siibscril>ers to tlic amount of about Us. 50. 
The mode of education, and the entire 
management of the school, was left to 
the direction of the Ucv. T. Hudson. 
Every one seemed resolved to exert his 
influence in order to raise funds for the 
institution, and it was determined to 
commence the school upon a small scale 
on the 1st of October, and to extend as 
means would allow. The amount re- 
ceived is from natives alone. — Madras 
Timesy Sept, 23. 

We are happy to learn that the pro- 
jected infant schools are making a favour- 
able commencement -in the fundamental 
point of subscriptions— -about Us. 300 of 
donation and Rs. 70 of monthly subscrip- 
tion having been raised amongst the ladies 
in the district of St. George*8 church, for 
one proposed to be established there. 


The main object of these schools is to 
familiarize the children with the English 
language, in order that in maturer years 
the double difficulty may be removed, of 
a course of study and the acquirement of 
the language in which it is to be conduct- 
ed being concomitant, and thus obviously 
rendering both, especially the former, im- 
perfect. At the same time mere habi- 
tuation to English as a familiar tongue is 
not the only design ; it will be sought to 
present to their infant minds nought but 
what is good and pure, and so preserve 
their early years from taint and teach them 
habits of good conduct, while endeavours 
will be made to plant a ground-work of 
instruction. — Mad. HeraMy Sept. 24. 

PUBLIC ASSKMBIJES. 

A general meeting of subscribers to the 
public assemblies was lield on the 20th 
August, at the Club House, when a re- 
organization of the system was agreed to, 
which is now divested of much formal 
and stated observance, to which, with a too 
great laxity in other matters, may be as- 
cribed much of that absence of public 
favour under which these reunions of our 
society Iiave of late years languished. 
These clouds, however, we will now 
fairly hope, have all passed, or will short- 
ly pass away. The meeting of the other 
evening was imbued with the warmest 
desire to adopt all such measures as might 
impart a true tone to our public assem- 
blies, and in this spirit were the new re- 
gulations framed. They will, we are 
assured, he found admirably fitted for the 
end sought, consulting as they do the 
taste and desires of the society, and es- 
sentially contributing to promote our 
gaiety and amusements, while infusing 
into them a tone of social and good feel- 
ing. They have already received eminent 
support, and we confidently anticipate a 
speedy and extended accession of strength 
to the list of subscribers. — Mad. Heraldy 
Awf. 27. 

The new society adopted the following 
regulations : — 

Any gentleman becoming a resident at 
the presidency, and who may desire to 
become a subscriber to the assemblies, is 
required to send his name to the secre- 
tary, recommended by a member, to be 
laid before the general committee for 
approval. 

The entrance donation to be Us. 20, 
and each subscriber to pay a monthly sub- 
scription of one rupee ; the expenses of 
each ball to be divided equally amongst 
the subscribers. 

A subscriber withholding his subscrip- 
tion more than three months, to be no 
longer considered a member. 

Subscribers, on temporary absence from 
the presidency, are not required to pay 
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any Bubscrifition dur^ sucl^ abpence, nor 
any additional donation on their return. 

Stran^rs must apply for tickets through 
a subscriber, and on payment of Rs. 5 for 
each gentleman’s ticket; this rule not to 
•apply to officers of artillery stationed at the 
Mount, or officers of bis Mojesty’s or the 
Com|»D}r*a regiments stationed at or in 
the vicinity of Madras, nor to members 
of the civil service' in college, eligible for 
admission as non-residents on application 
direct to the secretary, and on payment 
of Rs. 5 for each gentleman’s ticket. 

All ladies to be . admitted as honorary 
guests on the application of any subscriber, 
and without payment for their tickets. 

No resident gentleman at Madras to be 
admitted on a non-resident's ticket. 

The sums arising from the sale of 
strangers’ and non-residents’ tickets to 
be appropriated in part-payment of the 
expenses of the balls ; the balance to be 
defrayed by the body of subscribers. 

There shall be no fixed period for hold- 
ing the public assemblies ; the committee 
to consult the general feeling of society, 
and advertise a ball when they see fit. 

All persons now on the books as sub- 
scribers under tlie old rules to be consi- 
dered subscribers under , the new rules, 
unless they notify their dissent and with- 
drawal within three months. 

Suppers to be provided for each enter- 
tainment ; the supper-room to be thrown 
open at twelve o'clock, and no person to 
be permitted to remain at the tables after 
one o’clock; second suppers positively 
prohibited. 

No person except a steward for the 
evening to be permitted to interfere with 
the band. 

The hour for assembly eight o'clock ; 
dancing to commence at nine. 

A general committee, consisting of 
twenty-four gentlemen, residents at Ma- 
dras, to act as stewards in rotation, from 
whom six shall be chosen half-yearly, as 
a managing committee, to meet on the first 
.Monday of every month, to ascertain the 
atate of the funds, and adopt such mea- 
sures for the conduct of the entertain- 
ments as may appear to them expedient. 

RAMAN TAMBY. 

This individual, about whom there ap- 
pears to have been so much misrepresen- 
tation, according to the Madras Herald^ 
has been tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to receive thirty lashes, and undeigo three 
years’ imprisonment. 

THE CHURCH MISSIONARIES IN 
TlNNEVEl^LY. 

A pamphlet pnblbhed by the Rev. Mr. 
Bhenius has given rise to a strong protest 
on the part of a member of the Church 
of England, writing anonymously, who 


charges Mr. Rheniuawith betraying and 
deserting the church to which he belongs. 
As we have not seen the pamphlet, we 
cannot enter into the merits of the dis- 
pute. Mr. Rhenius has justified his 
views against the objections of this ano4 
nymous critic, and some of his colleagues 
have supported him. The anonymous 
writer, in conclusion, calls upon the Ma- 
dras Corresponding Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society to make dili- 
gent inquiry into the state of the so-called 
Church of England Mission in Tjnne- 
velly. Let the committee tell us,*’ he 
says, ** whether it be still a Church of 
England mission or not ; whether its nu- 
merous congregations, its catechists, its 
schoolmasters, its preparandi for the mi- 
nisterial ofiice, arc instructed in ‘ Chris- 
tianity as exhibited in the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England.* In 
support of what institutions, episcopa- 
lian, or anti-episcopalian; to extend the 
pale of what Christian community, has 
our committee been spending, in Tinne- 
velly, the thousands upon thousands 
which they have drawn from a sacred 
Church of Englandfund? I am alarmed 
at the prospect of the answer which these 
questions will receive! Five episcopally 
ordained missionaries of Tiniievelly have 
signed their liamss to the declaration. 

’ there is no episcopal feeling here !' and 
Mr. Rhenius himsflf says, with reference 
to his anti- Church qf England pamphlet, 

* must I not give reason and answer to 
every question which the heathen may 
raise about the visible church compared 
with the scriptures ?” and be declares that 
he considers * no time mis-spent which 
is employed in exposing error in religion, 
even though it be found in high places.' ” 

COORG. 

The rajah is not of the Nair caste, as 
has lately been generally stated, but of the 
Lingaayut or Siva-Chuktar caste, who are 
very numerous in Mysore, and are distin- 
guished by wearing the lingum, the object 
of their worship, inclosed in a silver box, 
tied round their neck or arm. The Rajah 
of Punganoor in the Cuddapah, and the 
Rajah of Soonda in the Canara district, are 
of the same caste. The Rajah of Mysore 
also wears the lingum, and by some strange 
coalition, he is also invested with the bra- 
roinical thread ; but the brahmins will only 
give him the credit of belonging to the 
pot- maker caste; a curious legend being 
told of bis ancestors having sprung from a 
brahmin father and pot-maker caste mo- 
ther. The inhabitants of Coorg also are 
essentially distinct from the Nairs of 
Malabar, though they resemble in some 
points the Gowdas iii CSnara, whose rice 
they will eat, but Will not give tbeni their 
daughtera in marriage. 

It is tlie custom among' the Coprgites. 
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that ona wife should be oommon amongst 
all the brothers of a family, and without 
her permission tliey cannot add another 
wife* The same custom of the several 
brothers in a family having one wife pre- 
vails amongst the Toduwars on the NeiU 
gberries, and the carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and other artificers in South Malabar. 
From this custom it follows, that there is- 
no restriction as to the age at which women, 
amongst the Coorgites, may marry. Coorg 
Proper consisted of eighteen nands, and 
there were supposed to have been formerly 
about 14,000 inhabitants ; but, in conse- 
quence of the numbers that were carried 
into Mysore by Tippoo's officers, they be- 
came greatly reduced ; and after the fall of 
Seringapatam, not more than -5,000 or 
6,000 were supposed to have remained, 
and it is probable that the number is now 
considerably less. Many of the Coorgites 
who were taken to Mysore were forcibly 
converted to Mahomcdanism by Tippoo, 
and those who returned recovered their 
caste by bathing In the Cavery, the source 
of which is in Coorg; of these persons, 
several are now holding the chief oliices in 
tlie kingdom. 

The ez-rajah had formerly five wives, of 
whom one was a brahmin, one a Lingayut, 
and three of the Coorg caste. It being an 
abomination to the brahmins and Coorgites 
to give their daughters in marriage to a 
person of Lingayut caste, it followed that 
the marriages of the rajah were contracted 
against their will. In 1826, the rajah 
wished to add five more wives to his esta- 
blishment, and for this purpose employcid 
his dewan, Boloo, and Karicar Buswappa, 
to look out for proper persons. These, 
foolishly, let out the secret, and on the 
very day that the news spread amongst the 
Coorgites, every marriageable daughter 
was given in marriage. The rajah was 
highly indignant at being disappointed in 
his ot^ect, and immediately caused the de- 
wan, Boloo, to be flogged and beat in such 
a manner that he died in a few days; 
Buswappa cut his own throat ; those who 
had given their daughters in marriage were 
flogged, and had their ears cut off, and 
those who gave information of the rajah’s 
intention bad tlieir lips cut off. 

For the management of the affairs of 
the kingdom tiiere were two cutcherries at 
Mareara, the dewan’s, in which matters of 
a civil nature and of police were ezamined; 
and the Sudder Cutcherry, for superin- 
tending tlie accounts of collections and ez- 
penditure. The public servants were paid 
partly by the grants of enaum lands, partly- 
by a daily allowance of rice, and partly by 
monthly salary, which latter was, however, 
very small. £n addition to this, two suits- 
of clothes were given each year. The ez- 
pendiciire for clothes on this account, and 
for consumption of the palace, annually 
exceeded helf a lac of rupees. The police 
N.S . VoL. 1 6. No.68. 


in the Coorg kingdom vfos kept up with 
great vigilance; no one could enter it 
without the knowledge of the police offi- 
cers, and whoever did so, was strictly 
watched till his departure. No inhabitant 
dared utter a word of wliat was going on 
in the country. Iii consequence of this, 
for years past, very little has transpired of 
what was taking place, and the people are 
even now afraid to open their lips. In 
building the palaces at Mareara, and the 
mausoleums of the former rajahs, forced 
labour was employed with great severity, 
and has been the cause of great distress 
and depopulation in the country. Indivi- 
dual cases of cruelty, too, on the part of 
tlie rajah, are not wanting, and his rule 
was assuredly an iron one. 

Tile very commencement of his reign 
was inauspicious ; for, it being suspected 
that his father, Linga Rajah, had. died by 
poison, the rajah ordered the suspected 
person, Pundit Ramaya, to submit to the 
ordeal of boiling oil, to which he con- 
sented, and his hand, as might have lieeii 
expected, was dreadfully scalded. In vain 
he pleaded that this was the Kali age, and 
that ordeals were no longer efficient cri- 
terions of guilt ; the rajah, from an up- 
stairs verandah, in which he was sitting, 
gave a signal, and those who were stand- 
ing by struck immediately their spears into 
his body, and lifted him up in the air. 
£levert other brahmins, who were suspect- 
ed, were wrapped up in mats and beat to 
death. An old man, named Tuntri Narna 
Bhutt, and his son Vishnoo, not being ac- 
quainted with tliese circumstances, came 
from the low country to Mareara, to see 
Pundit Ramaya, who was a friend of 
theirs. Upon their asking a brahmin, 
“ whether Pundit Rsmayun was well,** 
the brahmin fled in horror, and the ques- 
tion having been overheard by two watch- 
men, who reported it to the rajah, both 
the father and son were summoned into 
the rajah’s presence, and beat to death. 
Another person, named Kunhnor Shastri, 
w'ho was ignorant of Pundit Ramaya’s 
death, was called by the rajah, and upon 
his replying to a question, whether Pun- 
dit Ramaya ** was a good or a bad man,** 
that he was a good one, had his cars and 
nose cut off. In 1828 or 1829, a Parsee,. 
named Horjee, was alleged to owe the 
rajah Rs. 40,000. He went to bring the 
money, aud left bis brother in Coorg. The 
rajah, in order to extort the money, caused 
him for six months to sleep in the open air 
on the top of a mountain. He subse- 
quently caused a person to strike him with 
bis knee on the back every morning and 
evening ; and finally, as he positively re- 
fused to pay die money, his feet were tied, 
and he was dragged through the town till 
be died. He »80 said that a British sub-* 
ject, named Pereira, who fled ffom Can- 
nanore into Coorg some years ogo^ and 
(Y) 
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was subseqaenfcly forcibly detained there, 
met a.Wolentdeatb at the bands of the de- 
‘Wah; Buswuppa^ some months before the 
commencement of the war; but I have not 
been able to ascertain whether this report 
is well-founded. 

The most singular feature in the gorem- 
meiit of Coorg was the frequent infliction 
of ^rpora) punishment on die public ser- 
▼itnts of government, of the highest as well 
as of the lowest rank. The number of 
stripes administered was in proportion to 
the rank of the offender ; for, while peons 
and inferior servants received only a few 
stripes, the soobadars received about 110, 
and the dewans 120, and besides this they 
were obliged to carry earth equivalent to 
what is usually called working upon the 
roads ;** and this took place about once a- 
year: the only reason that can be assigned 
for such a punishment is, that the rajah 
imagined that, by degrading all under 
him, he elevated himself, and so reigned 
as the ** JlfaAa Swami*'* That his reign 
has terminateil, can be a matter of regret 
to none.— •Corresp. Mad. Herald , Aug. 16. 

GAIETIES AT TRICHfNOPOLY. 

From long having been one of the most 
dull, insipid and mondtonous of Indian 
stations, Trichinopoly has suddenly thrown 
off its gloom, and burst forth Into the full 
blaze of its ancient splendour. Rajah 
Tondiroan, accompanied by the British 
resident at Tanjore, having accepted of a 
particular invitation, paid a visit of state 
and ceremony to the cantonment on the 
lllh August, and was received with all 
the pomp and honours due to his rank. 
On the evening of the 12t!i the gay and 
gallant 6tli regt. N. 1., who have since 
their arrival contributed so much to en- 
liven this station, opened the festivities by 
the first fancy ball given here for severnl 
years past. It was most numerously and 
fashionably attended, and went off with 
great spirit and 4clat. The Rajah and his 
officers of state honoured the ball with 
their company in the full robes and para- 
'phemaliaof an Indian prince and court. 
They seemed to enter fully into the spirit 
of the animoting scene, and to enjoy the 
music, quadrilles and waltz as much as 
any of the company. It would be impos. 
aible to describe the endless variety of 
costume and character sported on this oc- 
casion ; it looked as if all quarters of the 
globe and all nations of the world had 
each sent its own representative. There 
were Turks, Tartars, Tuaricks, Arme- 
nians, Circassians, Mamelukes, Cossacks 
of the Don and Dneiper, Arabs, Bandits, 
Brigands, and Corsairs, who all found 
suitable representatives. A few female 
* One benefit erase from the severity used to- 
wards the nubile servants, which was, that they 
were kept In a eondnual ataCe of apprehension, 
and did not,: hi consequence, oppress the people 
under them. 


characters were most amusingly supported 
by sonie of the gentlemen, especially an 
old dowager introducing her youngest 
daughter Jemima Into society, a young 
and buxom widow in her weeds oii the 
look-out for a second husband, a Bavarian 
broom girl, &c. Some of tlicse characters 
afforded the Rajah very great amusement. 

This brilliant ball of the €th regt. was 
closely followed by another fancy ball of 
equal splendour given in return by tlie 
Rajah in the evening of the 15th, and by 
a third given by the Garrison Staff of 
Trichinopoly on the 21st, each, if possible, 
surpassing the preceding in richness, taste, 
variety, and elegance of the fancy dresses 
sported.— Afcul. Herald. 

THE ARMY. 

Tlie long-expected postings of acting 
ensigns will be out in alxiut a month ; 
and remove that anomalous appearance in 
our army list, where corps are without 
ensigns, some wanting a lieutenant or two, 
while a subsequent page gives a host of 
“ doing duty’* gentlemen. — Mad. Herald, 
Sejn. 27. 

ISemibat’* 

MISetLLANEOUS. 

COAL.— GEOI.OGY OF DOOJAFOOR. 

The following is the substance of a 
report by Captain C. W. Grant, of the 
engineer corps, of his operations in 
searching for coal in the province of Doo- 
japoor in Cutch: — 

Immediately on receiving the approval 
of government to my proposition for giving 
up the work at Jaumtra, and commencing 
a bore at Doojapoor, 1 removed all the 
materials to the latter place, and fixed 
upon a spot about 260 yards in the line of 
dip from whence the vein of coal is seen 
ill the bank of the nullah, calculating that, 
acconling to the inclination of the strata, 
we should come to the vein at about 
sixty-five feet below the surface. It was, 
however, the 19th January before we re- 
gularly commenced boring ; since which 
time, up to the Ist instant, the work has 
constantly been going on, with such in- 
termissions only as were necessary for re- 
pairing the tools, fitting on new ropes. 
&c. &c. I now annex a list of the strata 
passed through, their thickness, &c. ; in 
which it win lie seen, that we came to the 
vein of coal at exactly the depth I had 
calculated on, but that instead of improv- 
ing in thickness and quality as it got 
deeper, it had thinned out to a mere line 
of about two inches. It does sometimes 
happen, that veins of coal thin out, and 
then incirease to their original thiekness 
again almost immediately ; but I can 
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scarcely suppose this to be the case in the 
present instance* 

** List of Strata passed through in the 
Bore at Doojapoor. 

Ftln. 

AUuvialsoil 2 9 

Urowiiiandstone 5 3 

Variegated loam 4 9 

Blue clay 19 9 

Light red sandstone 4 8 

Very hard ferruginous sandstone 0 n 

Light red sandstone 18 11 

Blue day 14 5 

Coal, being the same vein as that seen In 

the nullah, but thinned out 0 2 

Blue clay 43 11 

White sandstone 22 6 

Blueday 17 3 

White sandstone 32 9 

Blueday 4 9 

IMeces of iron pyrites here came up in the 
sandpit. 

White sandstone 14 10 

Blue day 12 <> 

Pieces of carbonised rushes and reeds. 

White sandstone 5 6 

Pieces of sooty coal and iron pyrites. 

Blue clay 6 0 

Very hard yellow sandstone 1 6 

Blueday 1 9 

Pieces of lignite and jet in some quantity, 
and Iron pyrites. 

Sandstone and clay in thin lamina 1 6 

Blue clay 1 a 

Laminated sandstone and clay 1 (i 

Blayclay 4 6 

Pieces of sooty coal in several places, car- 
bonised reeds and pyrites. 

While santlstone 10 (I 

Blueday 1 g 

A considerable quantity of jet and lignite. 

White sandstone 1 6 

Idgnite and jet. 

Laminated stone and day 1 6 

Blue clay with sooty coal and carbonised 
reeds. 

White sandstone 8 9 

Laniitiated sandstone and clay, with clay 
full of sooty coal. 

Carbonised reeds and pyrites 2 5 

Hard sandstone 3 u 


Total depth of bore .... 268 7 


“ Iron pyrites, sooty coal, and carbo- 
nised reeds in blue clay, together with 
jet, or a very shining black lignite, were 
found at various other depths, but as they 
may have fallen down from the sides of the 
bore, 1 have not noticed them on every 
occasion. At the time we left off, they 
came up constantly in the sand bit, but I 
am inclined to believe that they belonged 
to the last stratum of blue clay, but pro- 
jecting a little into the bore. Pieces 
were broken off by the jumper in going 
down. The above depth was obtained in 
116 days* actual boring, making an ave- 
rage of 2i feet per day ; the first 160 feet 
being done on an average of three feet per 
day. This, 1 trust, will be considered as 
very fisir work, when it is remembered 
that it was entirely performed with coun- 
try-made rods, the .iron of which is so 
soft, as to oblige us almost entirely to 
work with the juniper and sand-bit ; the 
rods, when at any depth, twisting when 
tlie augur was attouiptcd to lie used, 
owing entirely to the softness of the iron.** 
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INUNDATIONS. 

** On the 6th instant, a general inun- 
dation took place at Surat, by which tlie 
inhabitants have suffered severely. The 
following are the leading features of this 
unfortunate event. About two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the water began to over- 
flow the town ; the people at first thought 
it was occasioned by an unusually high 
spring- tide, and consequently expressed 
but little alarm. At 9 p.m. the water 
reached its height, and on the morning of 
the 7th, at half past five, the whole city 
was under water, and had the appearance 
of a sea. The inhabitants, much terrified, 
shut themselves up in their houses, aban- 
doning their property to the raging ele- 
ment. Boats were plying throughout the 
city, endeavouring to save the inhabitants, 
but in many cases without success, in 
consequence of the severity of the accom- 
panying gale. Two days previous to this 
calamity, much rain had fallen; many 
large banyan and other trees were blown 
down, and several large houses unroofed, 
by the force of the wind ; whilst others 
were entirely carried away by the inunda- 
tion. Tlie loss sustained by the sufferers 
is estimated at fi‘om twenty- five to thirty 
lacs of rupees. For two days the inhabi- 
tants were unable to procure food, but 
were at length supplied by the exertions 
and liberality of Ardascer Bahadoor, who 
sent round boats with prepared gram and 
Indian corn. The heads of the Hindoo 
community also sent supplies to their res- 
pective castes. Many lives have been 
lost, and nine men are said to have been 
crushed by the fall of the scaffolding in 
the front of the nabob’s palace. Cattle 
innumerable have pcri.sbcd in the flood. 
The cotton and jowaiTy crops are entirely 
de.stroyed. The depth of water is said 
not to have been so great as during the 
inundation in 1B21, but the damage it has 
done, as far as they can judge at present, 
appears to be considerably greater. 

At Baroach and Noosary also, they 
have experienced similar calamities, but 
the particulars have not yet reached us, 
except that at Baroach, grain to the value 
of Rs. 1,50,000 is said to have been des- 
troyed.”— iloiw. Cuur.f Avg, 10. 

Of houses carried away at Surat, the 
number is said to be upwards of 500, and 
the loss has fallen chiefly on those least 
able to bear it, viz, weavers, small shop- 
keepers, artizans, and labourers. The 
loss of human life has been small, proba- 
bly not more than twenty people in the 
town having perished, and these chiefly 
by the falling of houses. The beach at 
Domus was covered with trees, logs, and 
carcases of animals. 

It is computed that tlie late fresh was 
about one and a- half feet less than that of 
1822 ; but it is reckoned that tiic desiruc- 
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tion of property had been greater, owing 
to the very sudden rise of the river. While 
the flresh was at its height, the priaotters 
mgaol made an attempt to escape over 
the walls. The guard, however, with 
great proniptitade, fired on them, killed 
several (two or three, I think), wounded 
acveral others (seven), and only one 
escaped. Many gentlemen, European 
and native, have subscribed a sum for the 
relief of the immediate wants of the poorer 
classes.— jBom. .dag. 23. 

A subsequent paper states that heavy 
mins have fitllen in the Kaiia and Can- 
deish districts, which excited serious ap- 
prehensions for the crops. A correspon- 
dent writes : The Ruiin has been for 
some time completely flooded over, and 
is now to be crossed with extreme difii- 
eulty. The journey from Bbeyla to 
Ka^ (of nearly forty miles) now occu- 
pies travellers more than a day and a 
night; and as there is not a dry at which 
a traveller can stop and refresh, you are 
obliged to eat. drink, and sleep on the 
back of your camel, as well as you can. 
Foraliout five or six miles of the way 
over, the water is more than five teet 
deep ; for the greater part of the remain, 
der of the journey, it reaches the waist, 
and no where is it less than knee-deep.** 


THUGS. 

• The Iharpun contains an account of the 
capture of a party of twenty-seven Thugs 
or Phansegars, who had been pursuing 
their diabolical trade near Poonah. One 
party they attacked consisted of four 
men and a woman, who left Funderpoor 
for Poonah in charge of a considerable 
sum of money, conveyed on a hired tat- 
too, which also carried the baggage of the 
escort, under which it was concealed. 
The driver of the animal made the sixth 
individual of the party. Tliey had ar- 
rived near the image of Belsa, about mid- 
way between Saswur and Jeejoree, in the 
Poonah zillab, when the driver fell in the 
rear ; while, at a small distance behind, 
the gang of Phansegars. by whom the 
party had been dogged from Puiidcrpoor, 
suddenly fell upon them and began their 
work of blood. Horror-struck, the dri- 
ver stole away to Belsa ; a man of the 
plaee took him to the patell, and the 
latter collected the villagers and mmle a 
strict search, the result of which was the 
discovery and seizure of the gang, with 
the goods of the murdered men in tlieir 
possession. The dead bodies of their vic- 
tiniswere brought into Poona; they all 
boee the marks of tbe noose on the neck; 
and the temples of the men were bruised 
in a shocking manner. The greater part, 
if Ifot tlie whole, of tliis: gang, are said 
to he Wagreesy’* a race of* itinerants, 


who live in the jungles, or open country, 
and employ their time in hunting, and 
catching bra, hares, &c. with snares ; u 
class of men strangers generally to moral 
restraints of any kind. The occurrences 
above noticed have caused no small con- 
sternation amongst the native population. 

POONAH. 

This city, for many years the capital of 
the Deccan, stands on tlie east tonk of 
the Moota river, which, running under 
its walls and uniting itself with the Moola 
about half a mile below, forms the Moota 
Moula, and thence flowing into the Bee- 
mah, finally debouch, near Masulipatain 
in the bay of Bengal , 600 miles distant. 

From its local position as w'ell as its 
being the centre of a splendid court, 
Poonah became a city of great impor- 
tance and commerce. Its bazaars were 
su]ierb, and tbe houses in the principal 
streets are all of pucka masonry and from 
two to three stories high. The streets 
arc wide and some of them paved, and 
the palaces of tlif chief nobles and the 
peishwa were buildings of immense size. 
Of these last I bdlievc only one now re- 
mains, a second liaving been taken down, 
and a third dcstvoyed by fire not many 
yearn ago. Since; it came into our pos- 
session, although the head-qiiar(;iei'8 of 
the largest British force in India, and 
also of an. cxteniive civil establishment, 
its trade has greatly diminished and its 
wealth sensibly declined ; yet it is still 
a plaee of much impoitance, and enjoys 
a population of a>>oiit 70,000 souls, ex- 
clusive of the adjoining camp. 

The old Maliratta police, which is here 
retained in full vigour, is admirable. At 
ten p. M. tbe city gates are shut, and a 
gun fires from the ramparts ; from that 
hour no person save and except the police 
patrols con walk in the streets — any per- 
son, European or native, found out, 
within the walls, after that hour, being 
instantly confined in the watch-house. 
At four in the morning, another gun fires, 
and the gates are opened. There are 
consequently fewer robberies and night 
disorders in Poonah than in perhaps any 
other similarly laige city in the world. 
The same system of police is retained, 
with more or less strictness, in most of 
the large towns throughout the Deccan, 
and might, I think, be advantageously ex- 
tended elsewhere in towns of any mag- 
nitude. 

The British cantonment is about two 
miles to the eastward of tbe eity, and is 
very extensive; the force here cantoned 
consisting of two troops of horse artillery 
—a regiment of European dragoons, and 
another of irregular horse --two European 
regiments of iiifiinlry-— a baitaUon of £n- 
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Topean aitUlery, and three corpa of native 
infonti7« It is one of the hedtliiest sta- 
tions in India, and, next to Meerut, per- 
haps the most delightful residence. A 
few of the houses are superior, but the 
majority are only of the usual order of 
up-country bungalows, indifferent enough. 
Though situated on high ground, there 
is abundance of water, aad fruit and 
vegetables thrive well. The European 
barracks are roomy and comfortable, but 
present rather a sombre appearance. In- 
deed the only building that can fairly lay 
claim to any architectural beauty is the 
church. The parade ground is extensive, 
and the roads excellent. 

About half a-mile to the south of Poo- 
nah rises a small, low, but steep hill, 
called the Parbutty, which is ascended 
by a broad flight of steps, and whose 
summit is graced by some Hindu temples 
of celebrity. I ascended the hill, and from 
the platforms of tlie pagodas enjoyed a 
very beautiful prospect. Below, to the 
left, as you stand looking northward, 
the river Moota wanders, amid clumps of 
mango trees, and fields of corn, and wav- 
ing meadows, until it joins tlie Moola, 
about a mile distant, where it becomes a 
considerable stream. Immediately in 
front is the city, whose temples and pa- 
laces and houses, intersected by nume- 
rous fine tamarind trees, present a hand- 
some although irregular appearance. A 
little on the right is the delightful garden, 
the Heerah Bugb, with its small but 
beautiful lake, glittering in the morning 
beams, edged with lofty trees which al- 
most grow into the water, and surround- 
ed by every description of fruit and 
flower. Further on lies the cantonment, 
stretching for miles to the right — its white 
walled mansions half hid amid surround- 
ing verdure — while afar, the back-ground 
of the picture is formed by the giant range 
of mountain barriers. Their rocky sum- 
mits and sun-burnt cliffs present a strik- 
ing contrast to the plain below, while 
ever and anon each loftier or more coni- 
cal peak, surmounted by massy bastions, 
the residence of some wild warrior chief- 
tain, frowns stern and proud defiance on 
the spectator. — Afad. Lit. Gaz. 


CARGO OF ICE. 

The Corro, from Boston, which she 
left 21st May, has introduced quite a 
novel import to this island— a quantity of 
ice. We much question this article an- 
swering in Bombay at any time, and tliere 
being no place in our. island adapted to its 
reception, it must very soon cease to ex- 
ist with the thermometer at 80°. We 
should think it might be brought, at a 
much cheaper rate, from the islands of 
St. Paul or Amsterdam, tlian from Ame- 
rica.— Cour.f Sej)L 13, 


The cargo consists of about 370,000 
lbs. of ice, or frozen water, in pieces of 
about six inches tluck. This ice was 
t^en up from the Boston river, and 
piled in the lower port of the vessel, 
which had been previously prepared for 
its reception. A sort of house being 
constructed with double walls of plank, 
the hollow space between them was 
filled with cotton, through which sub. 
stance heat penetrates with great diffi- 
culty. — Still, notwithstanding tliese pre- 
cautions, it was impossible but a portion 
of the ice should waste away by melting 
into water : and, accordingly, we are in- 
formed that out of about 1^ tons, be- 
tween 40 and 50 are supposed to have 
been lost. Yet, even after this deduction, 
a very large portion will remain for the 
use of the Bombay community. The 
Europeans esteem ice as the greatest of 
all luxuries in a hot country ; the Mabo- 
medans. who fought under the Caliphs 
when the empire of those monarchs was 
in its glory, did the same; for elephants 
and camels were employed to convey it 
at an immense expense from the moun- 
tains and colder regions, with the armies 
that marched into the deserts and other 
warm climates . — Durpuriy Sept. 12. 


IMPERFECT JUSTICE. 

The following little history is just now 
going the rounds of the villages in Can- 
deish. 

In the village of Bajereepoora a certain 
patell, named Bapoo, was deprived byEna- 
jee, a neighbour, of goods valued at Rs. 10. 
Bajereepoora is about 100 miles distant 
from Dhoolia, the sudder station of Can- 
deish, and the police of the district being 
efficient, Enajee was in Febriiaiy seized, 
and the stolen property was found on his 
person. He pleaded guilty; but dxere 
being no resident assistant-magistrate in 
the district, he, with Bapoo and the po- 
lice sepoy who seized him, were, by the 
mamlutdar of the district, sent on to 
Dhoolin, where the assistant- magistrate in 
charge of the talook glluded to resides. The 
case was investigated, and Enajee was 
informed, that, his crime being of an ag- 
gravated nature, he must stand his trial 
before tlie court of sessions. The patell 
gives in a moochtdka, or recognizance, 
which states he will pay a fine of Rs. 50, 
or suffer six months' imprisonment, in 
default of his appearing at tlie sessions to 
give evidence, and is permitted to return 
home, which he reaches, having com* 
leted his first 200 miles on account of 
is loss of Rs. 10. July arrives, and at 
tlie very time he should be engaged in the 
cultivation of his lands, he is summoned 
to Dhoolia to attend the sessions, which 
were to have opened on or about the 19th. 
Bapoo is punctual, having the fear of 
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fine or imprisonment before him, and 
after being a few days at Dhoolia, is in- 
formed the sessions will not open for ano- 
ther month ; so back he tramps, and com- 
pletes rile second SOO miles of his travels 
on the score of his loss of Rs. 10. In Au- 
gust, Baptm bids adieu to his family, and, 
giving a wistful look at his crops, departs 
for Dhoolia, where he now is. and from 
whence, it is to be hoped, he will shortly 
be permitted to depart, possessed of his 
goods, and well disposed towards the 
English “ cheap and immediate justice,** 
which restored to him, in September, 
goods stolen in February, and touching 
which be had travelled about 600 miles ! 

The history of Dapoo has merely been 
given as a sample of other 200-and-odd 
cases of witnesses, who were present at 
Dhoolia in July, for the sessions that 
were to have been. Some of those un- 
fortunate men came from a greater tlis- 
tance than 100 miles, but the niajority 
were, doubtless, from places nearer Dhoo- 
lia.-— Gaz.^ Sept 13. 


sresiom 

LAW, 

The Colombo Observer gives the fol- 
lowing statement as the substance of a 
case decided in the Supreme Court on the 
20th August : — 

A native trader of Colombo employed 
an agent to procure a quantity of cloths 
from England, for which payment was to 
be made on delivery. On the arrival of 
the goods, the native was either unable 
or unwilling to pay for them, and a pro- 
inissory note was granted ; but it appear- 
ing afterwards, that this note was on an in- 
sufiicient stamp, three others w'cre sub- 
stituted for it, payable at difTercnt pe- 
riods. The first note was recovered by a 
suit some time ago, and to an action 
brought on the other two, a plea of want 
of consideration was set up. It appeared 
in evidence, and also by what was elicited 
from the parties by their examination 
(which, according to the new system, 
may be done), that, at the time the pro- 
missoiy notes were granted, the goods, 
which formed the consideration, were 
allowed to remain as a security for pay- 
ment in the possession of the agent, who 
was authorized to dispose of them. 

The chief justice was of opinion that, 
as the promissory notes must be consi- 
dered as pajrmeht for the goods, the latter 
could not be retained by the agent, and 
that if he did so, even with the consent 

the owner (which he took to be proved), 
when the agent wished to enforce the 
peyineiit of the qotes, it was bis duty to 
have ^ven up the goods. 


THB LATE INTENBEO INSUBBECTIOK. 
The Chvemment Gazette of the 13th 
August contains the following proclama- 
tion of the goveniment, dated 9th Au- 
gust, which has been circulated through- 
out the Kandyan provinces, and other 
parts of the interior, relative to the late 
intended insurrection 

** Whereas a treasonable conspinicy 
has been originated by certain Kandyan 
chiefs and priests, who had for their ob- 
ject the subversion of British supremacy, 
by which they had hoped to crush the 
liberties which, under that supremacy, 
had been conferred upon the people ; and 
whereas, by evidence laid before the go- 
vernment, it appears that, in pursuance 
of their traitorous design, it was intend- 
ed to seduce his Majesty’s Kandyan sub- 
jects from their allegiance by false asser- 
tions, amongst others, that it was the 
object of the British Government to des- 
troy the religion of Biiddhoo, and to re- 
vive that system of compulsory service to 
which they had been formerly subjected. 

It is hereby declared, that such as- 
sertions are false and unfounded, and that, 
although the government tet// no longer 
interfere to et force compulsory attendance 
at religious festivaist the inhabitants of 
this colony, profeesing the religion of 
Buddhoo, will coMtimie to be protected 
and supported in the freest exercise of 
their religion. 

** And it is fiirtiier declared, that the 
fullest effect will continue to be given to 
his Majesty’s most gracious commands, 
as explained and declared in those clauses 
of his Majesty’s order in council which 
arc hereto subjoined,* by which they are 
placed entirely on an equal footing with 
the British-born subjects of bis Majesty. 

** And whereas certain of those chiefs 
and priests have been arrested, and it is 
the desire and determination of the go- 
vernment to bring all offenders to justice 
who have been engaged in these irrational 

* Extract from the Order In Council for the 
Suppression of Compulsory Services : — ** And 
whereas the native and Indian inhabitants as well 
of the said maritime provinces as of the said Kan- 
dian provinces of the said island, will be able to fol- 
low their own occupations with more profit to them- 
selves. and to render their services to his Majesty 
more effectually and beneficiallv, if such services 
arc rendeied freely and for such remuneration as 
may be agreed ui)on between his Majesty’s officers 
in the said islaiul, and the said inhabitants, instead 
of being enforced by punishment without remu- 
neration, or with such remuneration only as may 
be fixed by his Majesty’s officers in the said islana, 
without the consent of the said Inhabitants ; and, 
for the removal of all doubts respecting the fitture 
exemption of the said native and Indian inhabi- 
tants of the said island, ftnm the obligation to 
render the said services to his Majesty, It is here- 
by ordered and declared that none of nis Majesty’s 
native or Indian subjects, within the said island, 
shall be or are liable to render any servipe to hie 
Majesty, in respect to the tenure of their lord, or 
In respMt of their caste or otherwise, to which 
his Majesty's subjects of European birth or descent 
are not liable; any law, custom, or regulation, to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 
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and abortive attempts against the British 
power; relying on the loyalty and fidelity 
of the people, which have been evinced 
by their orderly and peaceable conduct, 
the government hereby call on them to 
come forward and render their aid and 
assistance towards the detection and con- 
viction of all such offenders. 

. “ And it is hereby further declare<l, 
that a finee pardon will be granted to any 
person or persons, not having been prin- 
cipal leaders in this conspiracy, who may 
immediately come forward to give full 
information thereof. 

. “ And whereas an apprehension of the 
possibility of internal disturbance is said 
to have given rise to alarm, which, un- 
less speedily checked, might retard the 
growing agricultural and commercial ])ros- 
perity of the country; his Majesty’s loyal 
subjects are hereby assured that they may 
pursue their ordinary avocations without 
fear, as the government have taken effec- 
tual means for the preservation of the 
public tranquillity, and the protection of 
the peaceable and industrious subjects of 
his Majesty.” 

On Monday evening, the following pri- 
soners, who are understood to be princi- 
pally implicated in the late treasonable 
conspiracy, reached Colombo from Kan- 
dy, under an escort of the Ceylon regi- 
ment: Molligoddee, late first adikar; 
Dunuwillc, late dcssave, commonly called 
Loco Banda ; lladdugodde Lekam ; Tib- 
bottowewa. a priest of the Malwattee es- 
tablishment; Derabewe, ditto. — Guv, 
Gttz.y Sept. 10. 


LAW. 

Court of Judicature, July 29. — Ah 
JDorahim y. Newhold . — The plaintiff was 
owner and commander of a trading boat, 
and in November last, was returning there- 
in to Malacca, from Sungye liaya. near 
Lingie, when the defendant, Lieut. T. J. 
Newbold, 23d L. I>, who was in tempo- 
rary command of the Lingie station, seized 
and detained the boat for four hours, 
taking from her three guns, a blunderbuss, 
a musket, a quantity of gunpowder and 
shot, with eight bags of rice, valued alto- 
gether at Sp. Drs. 222. The damages 
were laid at Drs. 500. The defendant, 
in his plea, set forth that he was sent, in 
September last, to take command of the 
frontier post at the mouth of the Lingie 
river, by the officer then commanding the 
Malacca field force. Brig. Wilson, with in- 
structions that, consistently with those 

• ** You are requested not to allow Qualla 
l.ingy or its vldntty, being British territory, to be 
made the means of supporuns the above hostilities 
(between a vassal chitf and his superior of Rum- 


instructions, the defendant considered him- 
self justified in making the seizure, and in 
acting as lie did. It was notorious at 
Lingie that the said boat, as well as an- 
other belonging to a Chinese at Malacca, 
had been fitted out for the purpose of sup- 
porting the hostilities alluded to in the 
letter of Mr. Garling. the resident coun- 
cillor, t to Brig. Wilson, by affording as- 
sistance to the vassal chief (alluded to 
therein) whose adherents were in great 
distress for provisions. 

The Recorder (Sir B. Malkin). This 
was an action to recover compensation for 
the seizure of a boat and certain articles 
mentioned in the petition; and the de- 
fence is in substance that they were seized 
by the defendant, a military officer in 
command at Qualla Lingie, because the 
plaintiff liad been engaged, or had incurred 
reasonable suspicion of being engaged, in 
rendering assistance to one of the two bel- 
ligerent parties, not subjects of the British 
crown, in a manner which the defendant 
considered himself empowered and bound 
to prevent. And the substantial question 
is, whether be took a right view of his 

bow) on cither side, by permitting either men, 
arms, ammunition, or military stores, of any kind 
sent from Malacca by inhabitants of Malacca or 
its dependcMicics without competent authority, 
either to remain there or to proceed from it for 
that purpose. If any such, brought there as above 
mentioned, are landed, you will be pleased to de- 
tain them, allowing the boats to depart. Boats 
with the said warlike mecans lound to have been 
sent to the Lingy river from Malacca by the afore- 
said inhabitants, and which may have ho regular 
pass from the itroper Malacca authorities, may be 
stopped, and their arms and warlike stores be de- 
tained inlike manner. But the general navigation of 
the river is not to be obstruct^. If any boats how- 
ever employed for a similar purpose are sent up 
the river by persons not amenable to the Malacca 
authorities, they are to be warned off and not d- 
lowed to land in the British territory, nor to be 
assisted by any persons belonging to it, but there 
is at present no authority for you to prevent such 
from pr^oceeding up the river.’' 

1 ** The Panghnloo at that station (Lingy) is 
named Inchi Bassicr. From the distance or the 
)K>rt of Idngy, and the poverty of our establish- 
ment. we cannot enjoy that constant and practini 
control over Inchi Bassier which Is indispensable 
for preserving in his mind a due sense of the subor- 
dinate character of his office. Having easy inter- 
course with the independent chiefs on the Lingy 
Ixirder, he appears to nave taken a very active and 
highly improper interest in the disputes between 
the lang cie Pertoowan Mooda and his vassal chief 
Inchi Kattas. It would conseriucntly be highly 
expedient that the officer in command should 
maintain, as far as compatible with his miliUuy 
duties, rigid surveillance over the movements of 
Inchi Bassier. He shall. If your reply place it 
within my power, be directed to consider himself 
immediately under the control of the officer in 
command, and to receive his orders through him, 
as respects all matters connected with the polHIral 
interests of Government in the Lingy quarter. The 
enclosed copy of a notification issued on the 2Ut 
inst. will explain all that is necessary respecting 
prohibited exportations. It would tend to enforce 
these requisitions, were baats obliged to stop at 
the Lingy port and present their passes. 1 am, 
however, averse from insis'ingupon this, because 
I know not how the authorities at Sinmpore and 
Penang may accord In my views, and berause the 
craft of the neighbouring independoit native po^ 
cannot, under present circumstances, be c»mpel- 
led to undergo this delay and Inspection. Unless 
the order were uniformly obligatory, embarrass- 
ment would spring out of its exertions.'’ 
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power and dutiea, or whether he lias ex- 
ceeded the bounds of the authority re- 
posed in him- 

. The seizure took place under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. A native chief, in 
the neighbourhood of the Malacca teni- 
tory, was engaged in hostilities with an- 
other, described, in one of the documents 
produced, as his vassal. The relation be- 
tween them is not material : the question 
in this case will not be \rhether their hos- 
tilities were to be called war or rebellion. 
The Malacca government professed neu- 
trality between the parties ; and Mr. New- 
bold, the defendant, was sent to take 
chaige of a post, where the observance of 
this neutrality was tliought particularly 
important- While he continued in charge 
of it, the plaintiff's boat cleared out from 
Malacca^ with regular passes from the au- 
thorities there, with a cargo consisting 
principally of rice : delivered the greater 
part of it at a place beyond the limits of 
the British territory, and on her return 
was seized by the defendant for a real or 
supposed breach of neutrality, in having 
supplied provisions to one of the belligerent 
parties, and probably with a view to pre- 
vent her again being engaged in a similar 
manner. If it were necessary to consi- 
der whether the boat had been actually 
so employed, the evidence would be very 
scanty; it seems to me, however, that the 
defendant had at least very reasonable 
grounds for supposing it to have been so, 
and that the existence of these would jus- 
tify his conduct, if the truth of the sus- 
picion would do so. But it is my opinion 
that the seizure was not legal in either 
case. It is not pretended to have been 
so on any general principles of English or 
international law. The right or duty to 
make it, rests entirely on the orders re- 
cq^ved by the defendant ; and the seizure 
cannot be supported, unless he acted with 
those orders, and unless they were them- 
selves, m aU their stages^ supported by 
competent authority. Now, the defen- 
dant acted upon orders received from 
Brigadier Wilson, who issued them in 
pursuance of certain directions received 
ihHn Mr. Garling, the resident councillor 
at Malacca. l%e seizure, therefore, is 
Ulfl^, unless it were within the scope of 
Bng^ier Wilson's orders, unless those 
orders were within the scope of Mr. Gar- 
Hog’s instructions, and unless those in- 
structions were within the limits of Mr. 
Garliiig’s authority. A fiiilure in any one 
of these conditions is fatal. It would be 
so in any case, as each step is professedly 
founded on the preceding one; but it is 
peculiarly so lo this, as the whole interfe- 
rence IS an abridgment of the general free- 
dom of trade and action, and cannot be 
justified (except perhaps where military 
law has been dedbred by competent au- 
tboirity to be generally , in force), by any 


thing short of the authority of Govern- 
ment, even if that would be sutlicienC. 
Now it is quite clear that nothing con- 
tained in either of the papers bearing the 
si^ature of Mr. Garling, authorizes the 
seizure which has taken place. The first* 
is merely a notification to the public that 
a blockade bad been declared by a foreign 
power of ceitain places mthin the Lingy 
fiver i that passes would not be Issued for 
those places, and that confiscation hy the 
blockading power might follow any attempt 
to elude the blockade ; a publication very 
expedient to be made for the benefit of the 
trading community of Malacca, but which 
in no way rendered it illegal for them to 
export to places within the blockaded 
limits (to which, however, the plaintiff’s 
boat did not proceed), if they were inclin- 
ed to run the risk, and could obtain the 
necessary papers. The second, the let- 
ter addressed to Brigadier Wilson, refers 
to the former paper as containing every 
thing necessary with respect to what is 
there termed ** prohibited exportations,** 
and carries the case, therefore, no iartlier, 
except with respect to arms and aromuni- 
tion landed at Lmgey, about which cer- 
tain directions arc given in the 8tli para- 
graph.’h It contains, indeed, a stigges- 
‘tion that it would be expedient to compel 
boats to stop at X«iiigey, but it expressly 
declines to give upy such order. 

It is clear that these documents, how- 
ever largely construed, cannot extend to 
authorize a scizum of a vessel and cargo, 
returning from A place not within the 
prohibited limits. It is not material to 
inquire vvlictlier die error arose from Bri- 
gadier Wilson's orders departing from 
the instructions which he had received, 
or from the defendant's exceeding those 
orders. It might, perhaps, be found that 
the error was divided ; that the brigadier 
had gone farther than he was directed in 
ordering the complete preservation of the 
neutrality of the British territory itself, 
and that the defendant had again exceeded 
his orders in attempting to enforce the 
neutrality of all persons proceeding from 
it. But whether the error rests with the 
one or the other, or is divided between 
them, if Mr. Newbold has exceeded tlie 


* ** Notice i» hereby given to all whom it may 
concern, that the lyang de Pertuan Mooda of 
Rumbow declares that branch of the Lingy river 
which flows between Soongey Oolong and $ein- 
;uing. to be closed against the Introduction of 
arms, ammunition, and grain, during the conti- 
nuance of the existing disturbance. No passes 
coDBequently will be granted for the exportation of 
the above articles to any place iying between Sem- 
pang and Soongey Oojong. Any clandestine at- 
tempt. on the Lingy river, to evade the spirit 
of the restrictive declaration of the lyang de Per- 
tuan Mooda, will subject the prohlbltea artides 
to confiscation at Sempang. 

(Signed) S. GABLXire, 

Resident CounciUor.*' 
Malacca, 21st Sept. 1833.'* 

1 •• AU amis and aromunltion landed at Lingy 
should be lodM with the giiaid, and no export 
permitted without my express jconcunence.’* 
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authority confided by the Government, 
he must be, at least civilly, responsible 
for the consequences of his actions. It 
is undoubtedly an embarrassingf case for 
an officer, when his military and his civil 
duties are at variance ; but it is only the 
inconvenience inseparable from every case 
of a double subordination. 

The only other document to which it 
is necessary^ to refer is the letter from 
Brigade- Major Wyllie, conveying the 
expressions of Mr. Garling's and Col. 
Wilson’s approbation of Mr. Newbold’s 
conduct during his command at Quatla 
Lingey. I do not think any subsequent 
ratification could be properly treated as 
equivalent to an anterior command, in 
such a case as the present ; but, however 
that may be, it is quite impossible, in my 
judgment, to treat this sort of general 
approbation as imptirting a recognition of 
the propriety of such particular transac- 
tion comprised in the service referred to. 
1 am obliged in this case to come to the 
conclusion that the defendant, while act- 
ing in conformity with the general policy, 
has exceeded the particular orders, of the 
Government; but 1 sec nothing in his 
conduct which should in any way prevent 
him from receiving the highest testimony 
to the general activity and intelligence of 
his services, in a difficult and responsible 
situation. But if not, his having received 
such testimony does not bear on the 
question. 

Besides the principal evidence in the 
ease, there was a good deal of testimony 
as to acts done by the plaintiff at a place 
called Pancallan Bala; and a sort of se- 
condary defence, that the seizure might 
be justifiable for the preservation of the 
neutrality of that place. It was nut 
strictly within Mr. Newbold’s command, 
but may probably be considered as a )}lacc 
referred to in Brigadier Wilson’s orders ; 
but certainly it is not in Mr. Garling’s. 
The plea also, and the whole of the evi- 
dence respecting the seizure itself, treat 
it as made in consequence of what oc- 
curred at Sungei llaya and afterwards, 
and not with reference to Pancallan Bala. 
Kven, therefore, if the seizure might have 
been justified for the preservation of the 
iieutndity of that place, that was not the 
ground of it; nor do 1 think that the 
evidence shews sufficient reason for ex- 
pecting a future breach of neutrality there 
to justify a seizure on that ground ; nor 
that such a seizure as that effected, could 
have been warranted as a measure of 
prevention with respect to Pancallan Bala. 
And Mr. Newbold’s authority was clearly 
limited to prevention : it did not extend 
to punishment The evidence on this 
head, therefore, must be neglected ; and 
the decision of the case will depend on 
the question already discussed, and must, 
Asiat . /our.N. S. Vor.. 1 No. 63. 


on the principles already stated, be in 
favour of the plaintiff. 

The only remaining question is as to the 
amount of damages. The claims made 
for compensation for the loss of a bene- 
ficial contract, and for the pro^ble loss 
of a considerable debt, seem to me quite 
unsupported by evidence. 1 can see no 
reason why the plaintiff should not have 
executed that contract, and no probabi- 
lity that that debt may not now, as well 
as ever, be enforced. The boat was almost 
immediately returned ; the damages, 
therefore, will be measured by the value 
of the other things taken ; and as it was 
agreed on the trial that the plaintiff, if 
the judgment was in his favour, should 
receive back the things taken, according 
to the list produced by the defendant, 
with the exception of the rice, the judg- 
ment of the court will be fur the damages 
laid ill the petition, with costs ; the da- 
mages to be redueetl to thirty dollars 011 
delivery of those articles. 


i[)ilaurUiu0. 

The Mauritim Government Gazette 
Extraordinary i of August 7th, publishes 
extracts froni a despatch from Mr. Stan- 
ley, when Colonial Secretary of State, 
dated 18th March recalling the 

heavy censure passed in the despatch of 
I/ord liipon, his predecessor, of the 15tli 
March 1833, on the compilers of the 
Penal Code, the Chief Justice, and M. 
D’Epinay. 

Mr. Stanley states ; “I have carefully 
examined the allegations, and the de- 
fences, not omitting to bear in mind the 
condition in which the colony appeared to 
be, when my predecessor transmitted the 
despatch in question ; and it affords me 
a gratification, commensurate with the 
regret with which he came to an opposite 
conclusion, to be enabled to acquit those 
gentlemen of the heavy charge of corrupt 
intention. Yet, in doing so, 1 must not 
conceal my opinion that the disaffection 
and opposition to legal authority, which 
had for some time prevailed, and was 
ripening to maturity, the precise time at 
which the new law was promulgated, the 
nature of the alterations and omissions, 
but most of all the absence of any explu- 
iiatioiis accompanying the transmission of 
the code, as to the fact or the grounds 
of any deviation from the model proposed, 
included naturally, and even necessarily 
suspicions so strong as to amount almost 
to a conviction of bad faith upon the part 
of the coiDpilers. 

The explanations now furnished by the 
chiefjudgeand Mr. D’Epinay considera- 
bly weaken, though they do not altogether 
remove, the presumption arising from the 
(Z) 
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dates. They state* and I have no doubt 
correctly, that although the new Code 
was not promulgated till the 15tJi Fe- 
bruary, yet the labours of the commission 
engaged in compiling it, had terminated, 
and the work was delivered to the go- 
vernor, early in Jantiary:* that at that 
time the excitement, which afterwards 
prevailed upon the subject of the Order 
in Council of November 1831, and the 
appointment of Mr. Jeremie, neither of 
which had reached the colony, could not 
be foreseen. Thus far the defence is 
valid; yet, I fear, it must be admitted 
that, long before either of these events, 
the excitement in the colony, on the sub- 
ject of the legislation of the mother 
country with reference to slavery, was 
great and general; that the Order in 
Council of 1830 had been practically dis- 
regarded; that general opposition was 
offered to the protectors of slaves ; that 
the colonists were both openly and secret- 
ly combining, under the pretext of mu- 
tual protection from apprehended insur- 
rections among the slaves ; and that the 
temper and tone of the society generally 
was such as to require the greatest cir- 
cumspection in^ framing any new regu- 
lations on subjects connected with the 
preservation of internal tranquillity. 

Of the changes effected in the penal 
code, and tnuismitted without observa- 
tion, one of those which naturally attract- 
ed the attention of Lord Ilipon, was the 
entire omission of the l()2d and 217th 
clauses of the French code. On this 
subject, the vindication of the legal au- 
thorities is full, entire, and satisfactory. 
Tlie clauses, though omitted in this code, 
are transferred to the law upon tJie press ; 
and, according to Mr. D'Epinay, ap- 
peared in the first draft of the penal code, 
and were subsequently transferred upon 
the promulgation of the law respecting the 
freedom of the press. The /irzmd 
evidence of bad faith, not unnaturally 
raised by the entire silence as to the 
grounds of the omission, is thus com- 
pletely refuted. I am inclined to think 
also that the reasons alleged for the omis- 
sion of the 127th clause, considering the 
different circumstances of the judges in 
France and in Mauritius, and the remedy 
which the executive in the latter has in its 
own bands, sufficiently explain the course 
which has been adopted. 

“ Although I doubt the propriety of 
some of the alterations, more especially 
that of the 87th clause, (which, indeed, 
the chief judge and Mr. D*£pinay ex- 
plain in different senses, the one stating 
that it was intended to insert a corres- 
ponding provision in article 91, the other 
contending that that article, as it stands, 
ih conjunction with some others, covered 

* It was delivered to the governor in November 
and laid before the council in January. 


every possible case), I cannot see in them, 
taken alone, any sufficient ground forim-^ 
puting discreditable natives to men, who 
have hitherto borne, in public and in private 
life, a high character for honour and in- 
tegrity. While, I repeat, therefore, my 
expression of deep re^et that, in trans- 
mitting a document of such iraportonce, 
no explanatory notes were added with res- 
pect to those points in which the French 
law was deviated from, nor the reasons of 
such deviation stated, it is with unfeigned 
satisfaction, that 1 feel myself justified 
in recalling the heavy censure cast upon 
the motives of the compilers of the code, 
by niy predecessor’s despatch of tlie 15th 
March last.’* 


AKUIVAI. or I.ORn XAriER. STOrPAGE OF 

THE TRADE. 

At the beginning of the past month, 
intelligence was received of the first fruits 
of the new system of trade with China. 
We subjoin full details of the transactions 
and copies of the documents. Although 
they are long, the subject is too impor- 
tant to justify curtailfnent. 

Lord Napier, the chief superintendent, 
under the lute Act, arrived in his Majes- 
ty’s ship AnUrom(i<Ai*y at Macao, on the 
14fh of July. On the 1 7th the following 
appointments wore made in the establish- 
ment under liis lordsliip: — John F. Davis, 
Ksq., second superiaiendent ; Sir G. Ro- 
binson, third superiiitendent; J. H. As- 
tell, Esq., secretary ; the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
rison, Chinese secretary; Capt. Elliot, 
li. N., master aitesdant, Mr. Colledgc, 
surgeon. 

Tile arrival of his lordship does not ap- 
pear to have been officially notified to the 
governor of Canton province, in which 
Macao is situated ; but upon its reaching 
his ears, he issued an order, dated July 
21st, as follows; — 

“ Loo, Governor of Canton, to the 
hong mcrcliants. 

“ The Hce (or naval officer) of the 
Heangshan district, with others, has repor- 
ted, *that an English war-vessel, having 
on hoard one barbarian cye^ had anclicrcd 
at Calireta Point. On inquiry, it was 
stated that he was to examine and have 
superintendence of the said nation’s mer- 
chant vessels coming to Canton to trade, 
&c. As duty requires, a report is made.* 

** According to this, I have examined 
and find, that hitherto outside barbarians, 
trading at Canton, have only had laepans 
(chief supercargoes) buying and selling 
goods. They have been permitted to re- 
quest permits, and then come to Canton. 
But ordinarily they have only had permis- 
sion to reside at Macao. Tlie English 
have traded at Canton upwards of a hun- 
dred years; and, with regard to all the 
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regulations^ there has long been mutual 
tranquillity. The said hong-merchants 
before reported, that, this year, the Eng. 
lish Company is dissolved. The barba- 
rian eye, who has now come, is of course 
for the superintendence and examination 
of this business. But the barbarian eye 
is not comparable with the taejmns. If he 
wish to come to Canton, it will be neces- 
sary to make first a clear report, request- 
ing the imperial will on the subject. As 
to the commercial affairs, if there be cir- 
cumstances absolutely requiring the esta- 
blishment of other regulations, a petition 
of requests must also be sent, after in- 
quiry and deliberation on the part of the 
hong merchants through them, that a me- 
morial may be prepared, and obedience 
called for. 

** Uniting these circumstances, this or. 
der is issued. When the order is received 
by the said merchants, let them imme- 
diately go in person to Macao, and ascer- 
tain clearly from the barbarian eye for 
what he has come to Canton province. 
Let them also inquire fully and minutely 
as to what other regulations require to l)e 
now established, since this year the said 
nation's Company has been dissolved. 
Then let them report in answer, to afford 
evidence on which to make a plain and 
full memorial, for directions as to what 
conduct is to be observed, and to what 
obedience is to be required. 

** And let them authoritatively enjoin 
the established laws of the celestial em- 
pire, tliat, with exception of the taepam 
and other barbarian merchants trading at 
Canton, none can be permitted tocoinc to 
Canton, without a report having been 
made, and the mandate received. The 
said barbarian eye, having to examine con- 
cerning and superintend the aflairs of 
commerce, may reside at Macao. If he 
wishes to come to Canton, he must inform 
the said merchants, that they may pro- 
viously petition me, the governor, and I 
will by post-conveyance send a memorial, 
and all must respectfully wait till the man- 
date of the great emperor has been re- 
ceived. Then orders will he issued to re- 
quire obedience. Oppose not ! A special 
order. 

** Taoukwang, 14th year, (ith moon, 
15th day.** 

Accordingly, a deputation of hong-mer- 
chants, consisting of Hoiiqua and Mouqua, 
proceeded from Canton to Macao, to re- 
quest his lordship to remain there until the 
emperor’s orders to the viceroy were re- 
ceived from Pekin. The deputation ar- 
rived subsequent to Lord Napier’s depar- 
ture from Macao, in the Andromache, to 
Cbuen.pe* another party, consisting of 
the Quang Choo-foo and QuangHcep, and 
the security merchants, thereupon came 
down the river to intercept his lordship, 
who had, however, proceeded from Cliuen- 


pe, in the cutter Louisa, to Canton, where 
he arrived on the 25th July. 

Next day, a letter from Lord Napier to 
the viceroy was presented at tlic city-gates; 
but was refused, in consequence of its 
superscription being that of a letter in- 
stead o f a petition. The servants ( Chinese) 
to the Company’s agents and officers were 
obliged to abscond, and the Chinese were 
interdicted from carrying foreigners in 
their boats. 

The report made to the hoppo of the 
arrival of the superintendent of his suite 
is too curious to be omitted. The hoppo 
reports to the viceroy 

On the 19»h day of the 6th moon, in 
the 14th year of Taoukwang (July 25th), 
I received the following communication 
from Chung, superintendent of the Canton 
maritime customs : — 

“ * The domestics at the custom-house 
station, behind the factories (on the river 
side, in front), have reported as follows : 
In examining, we perceived, during the 
night of the 18th of the present moon, 
about midnight, the arrival of a barbarian 
ship’s boat at Canton, bringing four Eng- 
lish devils, who went into the barbarian 
factories to reside. After having searched 
and examined, we could find no permit 
or pass. And having heard by report 
that there is at present a ship of war of the 
said nation anchored in the outer seas, 
but not having been able to learn for what 
purpose, we think that such coming as this 
is manifestly a clandestine stealing into 
Canton. Whether or not the hong-mcr- 
ebants and linguists arc in any way con. 
sorting with them, wc must— making our 
report — request you, as our duly requires, 
to examine. This is a list of the four bar- 
barians’ names : Lord Napier, who, we 
hear, is a war commander, Davis, Mor- 
rison, Robinson.* ** 

On the 27th July, the governor issued 
a second order, wherein, after repeating 
part of the first, and referring to the past 
days of tranquillity, and ordering the 
merchants, linguists, and compradors to 
instruct the ‘‘ new-come barbarians in all 
things,” he proceeds to remark that hitherto 
the foreigners coming to Canton have been 
permitted to request and receive leave from 
the hoppo ; and he then observes : — 

** On this occasion, the barbarian eye. 
Lord Napier, has come to Canton, without 
having at all resided at Macao to wait for 
orders. Nor has he requested nor received 
a permit from the superintendent of cus- 
toms, but has hastily come up to Canton— 
a great infringeinentoftheestablislied laws. 
The custom-house writers and others, who 
presumed to admit him to enter, are sent 
with a communication requiring their trial. 
But, in tender consideration tor the said 
barbarian eye being a new-comer, and un- 
acquainted with the statutes and laws of the 
celestial eixipire> I will not strictly inves- 
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ttgate. But it is not expedient that tlie suid 
barliarian eye should long remain at Can- 
ton provincial city. It must be required, 
that, when the commercial business regard- 
ing which he has to inquire and hold juris- 
diction is finished, he immediately return 
to Macao. And hereafter, witliout having 
requested and obtained a permit, he cannot 
be permitted to come to Canton. 

The great- ministers of the celestial 
empire are not permitted to have private 
intercourse by letter with outside barba- 
rians. If the said barbarian eye throws in 
private letters, I, the governor, will not at 
all receive or look at them. 

“ With regard to the barbarian factory of 
the Company without the walls of the city, 
it is a place of temporary residence for bar- 
barians coming to Canton to trade. They 
are permitted only to eat, sleep, buy and 
sell in the factories. Tlicy are not per- 
mitted to bring up wives and daughters ; 
nor are they permitted to go out to ramble 
about. All these are points decided by 
fixed and certain laws and statutes, which 
will not bear to be confusedly transgressed. 

To sum up — the nation has its laws ; 
it is so every where. Even England has 
its laws. How much more the celestial 
empire ! How flaming bright are its great 
laws and ordinances — more terrible than 
the awful thunderbolt ! Under this whole 
bright heaven none dares to disobey them. 
Under its shelter are the four seas. Sub- 
ject to its soothing care are the ten thou- 
sand kingdoms. The said barbarian eye, 
having come over a sea of several myriads 
of miles in extent, to examine and have su- 
perintendence of affairs, must be a man 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
of high dignity ; and in his person be sus- 
tains the duties of an officer— an * eye.* He 
must necessarily in every affair act in ac- 
cordance with reason. Then only can he 
control and restrain the barbarian mer- 
chants. 

** I, the governor, looking up, will em- 
body the extreme wish of the great empe- 
ror, to cherish with tenderness the men from 
a distance ; and assuredly I will not treat 
slightingly the outside barbarians. But 
the national laws are extremely strict and 
close-drawn; we dare not in the least trans- 
gress. Let the said barbarian eye be very 
careful not to listen to the artful instiga. 
tions of evil men, enticing him, until he 
fails of the object of the said nation's king 
in sending him so far. 

** Uniting all, I issue this order to be 
enjoined. When the order reaches the said 
merchants, let them immediately act in 
obedience to it, and enjoin tlie order on the 
said barbarian eye^ that (he) may know it 
thoroughly. Oppfise it not. 

** The said merchants have had inter- 
couiye with the barbarians for many years. 
Thdr knowledge of their langua^ and 
feel^gs miist be good. The linguists and 
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compradors aro more closely allied to the 
barbarians. If they truly explain clearly, 
opening and guiding the understanding, 
the said barbarian eye assuredly cannot but 
obey. If there should Im 2 disobedience and 
opposition, it must be owing to the bad 
management of the said merchants, and to 
the instigation of the linguists. Assuredly, 
the said merchants shall be reported against, 
that tlicy may be punished ; and on the lin- 
guists the laws shall instantly be put in 
full force. [A phrase for capital punish- 
ment.] Their rcspectabi lity — their 1 i ves are 
concerned. Tremble fearfully hereat! Make 
not repentance (necessary) ! These are the 
orders. 

Taoukwang, 14th year, 6th moon, 21st 
day.** 

Lord Napier positively refusing to quit 
Canton, a third aider was issued, dated 
30th July, in which the governor threatens 
to report the hong merchants to the empe- 
ror, and commands that the ‘‘ barbarian eye 
must immediately set oil' and leave the port, 
and not stop in the foreign factories outside 
the city loitering about.**— The affair,** 
it is added, concerns the national dig- 
nity. 1, the governor, will be able only to 
report against the said merchants that they 
may be brought to trial.** 

The following day. a fourth order wa& 
issued to the hong merchants, who appear 
to be made the unfortunate scape-goats, in 
which the governor calls upon them to obey 
former orders, ** to ascertain clearly for 
what the barbarian eye has come to Can- 
ton, and why, in disobedience of the regu- 
lations, he has not requested a red per- 
mit.*' They are required ** to compel 
him, immediately, with speed, to return 
to Macao, and reside tliere till the gover- 
nor shall have made a prepared report, to 
request the imperial will be made known, 
that it may be obeyed. Should there be 
any opposition," it concludes, ** tlie said 
merchants will be held solely responsi- 
ble.*’ 

The orders of the viceroy and hoppo 
were by the hong merchants attempted to 
be delivered to Lord Napier, but his Lord- 
ship declined to receive them ; he, however, 
told Mr. Jardine, one of the British mer- 
chants at Canton, that, although he did not 
receive the edicts, it would be as well to 
have copies of them to send home. 

The hong merchants, in consequence of 
Lord Napier’s persisting in his refusal to 
receive the orders, offered to l)e the medium 
of communication between the viceroy and 
superintendent. This offer was likewise 
refused. The hong, in consequence, issued 
a circular to the British merchants, inviting 
them to a conference in the consoo hall 
on the 12th August. Lord Napier, bear- 
ing of this, sent round a circular to the 
British merchants to meet him in the hall 
of the British consulate, at half«>pa8t 10, 
on the same day. Tlie meeting took place. 
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and the following is a report of the pro. 
oc^ings given in the Canton Begiater 

At a meeting of all the British sub- 
jects in CantoD» convened by circular no- 
tice from the secretary to his Majesty’s su- 
perintendents, and held yesterday (Au- 
gust 12), at half-past ten o'clock, a. si., in 
tlie hall of the British consulate, the chief 
superintendent, the Right Hon. Lord Na- 
pier, delivered the following speech 

<< * Gentlemen, I have called you toge- 
ther here this day, because I have been in. 
formed that, yesterday, a notice from the 
hong merchants was sent to you severally, 
inviting you to a meeting or conference 
with them in the consoo hall, at one 
o'clock to-day. You are doubtless aware 
of my present position, and of my instruc- 
tions and powers ; but, perhaps, 1 may as 
well now state to you|3^at 1 am not here 
for the purpose of endeavouring to form 
any, commercial treaty, nor have I autho. 
rity to communicate directly with Pekin. 
My orders extend no farther than to the 
viceroy. I have succeeded in attaining my 
present residence against the wishes of the 
viceroy and the hong merchants ; and my 
business at present is only to collect infor- 
mation on all points connected with the 
British interests in China, in order that 
I may send such information home, to be 
submitted to the crown for guidance in the 
future instructions with which his Majesty 
may honour me. Gentlemen, I now advise 
you not to attend this meeting at the con. 
soo-house, for 1 consider your compliance 
with the requisition of the merchants would 
not only embarrass my present views, hut 
ultimately recoil with two-fold eflect on 
yourselves, and be highly detrimental to 
your own interests. I do not profess to 
have much knowledge of China, furtlier 
than what I have heard, and gained from 
books; but 1 appeal to your common sense, 
whether, if you once, by an overt act, ac- 
knowledge the authority of these hong 
merchants, such proceedings will not here, 
after be quoted ns a precedent, and entail 
serious consequences on the British trade 
with this empire. 1 call upon you to assist 
me in supporting the honour of the king's 
commission, and the dignity and influence 
of his Majesty's superintendents, by refus- 
ing to attend this meeting ; the least reflec- 
tion must convince you that your atten- 
dance there will be pregnant with evil ; and 
to prevent disastrous consequences, 1 re. 
quest you will sign a letter which I have 
drafted, and send it to the merchants by 
Mr. Morrison; tliis letter I will now read 
to you. (His lordship read the letter, and 
continued.) It may be, that, from your 
refusal to attend at the consoo-house, the 
trade may be stopped, and the viceroy may 
order me away ; but, as 1 have all the re- 
apoDsibility, I can only say that from this 
house I will not go, unless driven out at 
the point of Uie bayonet. I sliall be most 


liappy to attend to any suggestion you may 
wish to offer ; and 1 again invite you to 
come forward and sign your namea to this 
letter.* 

** His lordship having sat down, Mr. 
Davis, the second superiutendent, seconded 
his lordship's recommendation in a short 
speech. 

** In a short time, the following letter 
was agreed to, which was read by Lord Na- 
pier, and signed by all British subjects pre- 
sent 

* To the Hong Merchants. 

‘ Gentlemen, — The British merchants 
having severally received your notice of 
yesterday, requesting a general meeting of 
their body, to be held at the consoo-house, 
as this day, at one o'clock,— 

' Having taken the same request into con- 
sideration, the British mercliants are una- 
nimously of opinion that such an atten- 
dance is altogether unnecessary and un- 
called-for, the specific object not having 
been duly expressed ; and they further una- 
nimously intimate and declare to you, that 
in all official matters they feel themselves 
hound to consult the wishes and regulations 
proposed by the superintendents of the Bri- 
tish trade. 

< Canton, the 11th of August, 18.^4.* 
(Signed) Follow the signatures." 

This step was followed, as seems to have 
been foreseen, by the intimation contained 
in the succeeding letter from the hong 
merchants, addressed to Messrs. Jardinc, 
Dent, and others, dated Aug. 15, 1834 - 

** A respectful notification. — On the 9tl] 
(13th of August) w'c received your an- 
swer, stating that the copies, which w'e had 
respectfully made and sent to you, of four 
orders from his excellency the governor, 
liad been offered to your honourable of- 
ficer, but be had refused to receive them. 
We find, on examination, that the great 
commands of his excellency tlie governor 
have all been enacted in accordance with 
the established laws of the celestial empire. 
Now your honourable officer has come to 
Canton to examine and have superintend- 
ence of the affairs of merchant vessels of 
your honourable country ; but having come 
to the dominions of the celestial empire, he 
certainly should obey with trembling awe 
the laws and rules of the celestial empire, 
just as persons of another country going to 
your honourable country must also obey 
the regulations of your honourable country. 

** Now the refusal to receive the govern- 
mental orders is disobedience to the laws 
of the celestial empire. We are ofliciail 
merchants, and in all public aflkirs must 
entirely and implicitly obey and act up to 
the established laws. Since now your 
honourable oflBcer will not act in obedi- 
ence to the established laws, we dare not 
hold commercial intercourse with the gen- 
tlemen of your honourable nation, and 
can only detail the circumstances in a full 
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to tbB ofificera, that they may 
laying and aidllirig. 

** Po^ ihM spedaipuf^ose we write ; we 
pray ybii to return an answer. This Is 
what we have to impose on you. With 
i»mpliment% &o.** 

(The names. of eleven hong merchants 
are subscribed.) 

On the receipt of this communication, 
another meeting of British merchants was 
held, at which the following proceedings 
took place, as appears from jthe Canton 
Hegitter : — 

** At a general meeting of British sub- 
jects, convened on the morning of the 
16tb instant, by circular notice from the 
secretary to his Majesty*s superintendents, 
and held at eleven o’clock on that day, in 
the ball of the British consulate, 

** LiOrd Napier, after apologizing in the 
first place for the shortness of the notice 
for assembling the British inhabitants to- 
gether, and for detaining them a little 
time, which he had done on account of the 
flood, thinking that some would not be 
able to arrive at the appointed hour, and 
remarking that the flood seemed almost to 
have conspired with the government to 
prevent the meeting, but that before It 
wras over he hoped our position would be 
proceeded to say, that he had 
i^uested (his meeting in consequence of 
his having received from Mr. Morrison, 
the Chinese secretary and interpreter, a 
translation of a letter from the hong to 
the British merchants, with the contents 
of which he supposed they were already 
acquainted, but he would read it. (Here 
his lordship read the letter, and continued.) 
He had two propositions to submit to the 
meeting— firstly, that the receipt of the 
bong merchants* letter should be acknow- 
ledged by the British merchants; *2dly, 
that a chamber of commerce should be 
established in Canton, with a committee, 
some of whom were to be Farsees, and a 
secretary. His lordship proceeded to ob- 
serve, that he had heard w*ith great pain 
that a difference of opinion and ill-feeling 
existed, having their source in what was, 
by some, considered a delay on the part of 
the gentlemen who first received, on the 
11th instant, the viceroy's four letters to 
the bong^'ihi^chants, in sending transla- 
tions of those letters round for general 
perusal. His lordship explained that this 
was not their fault. His lordship then 
again referred to the establishment of a 
chamber of commerce, in order that the 
affkirs and interests of British mercliants 
might be put into a course of regular ma- 
nagement, and a proper channel of com- 
munication be opened with himself and 
with the bong merchants, on all points 
connected witli those interests. His lord- 
iii|pJheD observed, there remained a very 
pigiitol subject for hin^ to notice, but, 
hmfipfBr painful, it wM^ neverUrriess, his 


duty to notiri^ it. He had heard of it 
since his arriva1-*r!Bnd he had heard of it 
before his arrival*— ^he had heard of it in 
England: his initrijctions alluded to it; 
even the benevolent heart of our gracious 
king had been moved to notice it; this 
was the dissensions and animosity that 
existed in the British mercantile commu- 
nity of Canton. His lordship observed, 
he was directed to exhort them all to con- 
cord. (Here his lordship read a paragraph 
from his instructions, requiring him * to 
watch over and protect the Interests of our 
subjects resident at, and resorting to, the 
empire of China for the purposes of trade; 
and by the exertion of his utmost influence 
and authority, to adjust by arbitration or 
persuasion, all disputes in which our sub- 
jects may be there ^pgaged with one ano- 
ther.*) His lords|||k feelingly lamented 
that such dissensions should exist, and the 
British subjects in Canton not live in their 
own homes in respect and quietness, and 
enjoy and improve their present advan- 
tages. They were formerly, in some de- 
gree, subject to tlie East- India Company; 
but now they stood upon that independent 
ground, which had been the object of their 
cherished hopes; these hopes liad been 
realized ; this independent ground had 
been attained, and the proper use of it 
now remained with themselves. He bog- 
ged, for the sake of bis Majesty’s good 
intentions towards them — for their own 
sakes— and also for a slight feeling on be- 
half of himself and his present position,— 
that all disiigreeohents sliould be arranged, 
and cordiality be the feeling amongst the 
British merchants in Canton, as their own 
interests would, undoubtedly, be best pro- 
moted by union and good fellowship. For 
himself, his lordship said, he was ready, 
by night or diiy, to attend to all, either in 
personal conference, or by written com. 
munication. * Gentlemen,* said his lord- 
ship, * his Majesty’s ship will return to 
her former anchorage,* His lordship then 
said he had conferred with Capt. Chads, 
who had readily come into his opinion, 
that the /Iwlromache should proceed to 
sea, and cruise for about a week, and then 
return to Chuen-pee; and Capt. Chads 
had promised, in the event of falling in 
with his Majesty*8 ship iTno^ene^ he w'ould 
communicate to Capt. Blackwood, his 
senior officer, flic wishes of his lordship. 
It had been his lord&hip*s object, by the 
sailing of the Andromache^ to feel the 
pulse of the Chinese, and that object had 
been attained. Their demands bad become 
more manifest and absolute. * ITie trade 
is already, or about to be, stopped,* his 
lordship observed, * and, of course, you 
know what for ; it is because I will not 
go down to Macao.* He continued to 
say, the Chinese were alike Ignorant of the 
return of the Andromache^ and the arrival 
ot ihe Imogene, He expected the return 





oir 0e«e two sbipg would op«r^ pn cbo 
vlceijoy and bong merchants, and when 
. the merchants formed themselves into a 
comuiitteef they would exhibit a more im. 
posing attitude, and show the Chinese the 
advantages were not altogether on their 
side. If, however, it was thought neces- 
sary, his Majesty's ships should come up 
to Whampoa ; and if their presence there 
w'as not a sufficient protection, they should 
anchor under the walls of the town. His 
lordship conceived the local government 
would speedily alter its proceedings ; that, 
however, remained to be proved. It only 
rested for his lordship again to recommend 
the formation of a chamber of commerce, 
S^nd he read a plan for its formation. 

On his lordship's leaving the chair, 
a meeting of the g akish merchants of 
Canton was held, IV^Fox in the chair, 
when it was agreed that the letter from the 
hong merchants to the British merchants 
of Canton, intimating the possible stoppage 
of the trade, should be at once acknotv- 
ledged, by informing them that as it refers 
to official matters over which they had no 
control, they could not notice it. The 
following answer was accordingly sent: — 

“ < Gentlemen, We have received your 
letter of the 15th instant, and as it con* 
tains official matter over which we have 
no control, the communication cannot 
he noticed beyond a mere acknowledg. 
meiit thereof.* ’* 

On the 18th August, a reply from the 
governor to the communication from the 
hong merchants, was transmitted by the 
latter to the British merchants, covered 
by a letter from themselves as follows. 

From the Hong Merchants. 

“ A respectful Notification. — Wc have 
just now received an official reply from his 
excellency the governor, which we are 
commanded to enjoin on you, and make 
known to you. We now copy out the 
official order, and send it for your peru- 
sal, praying you, Sir, to examine it mi- 
nutely. You will then know that liis 
excellency the governor’s extreme desire 
to cherish those from far is great beyond 
the power of increase. We pray you to 
return an answer. This is the tusk we 
impose ; for this we write, and (compli- 
ments, &C.T* 

(Subscribed by 1 1 merchants.) 

“ 7th moon, 14th day (Aug. 18th,} 

To Mr. Jardine.” 

From Governor Loo to the Hong 
Merchants. 

“ Loo, governor of the provinces of 
Canton and Kwangse, &c., in reply to the 
hong merchants. 

On examination, 1 find that the trade 
from the English nation to Canton lias.been 
OMPried on for a hundred and some tens of 
y^rs. In this long period, all regulations 
have from time to time been reported and 
established. Whether the said barbarian 


eye, (Lot^Napter), bean bf- 

ficer or a merchant there are na^^mgans of 
ascertaining; but, having come “Ihr the 
affairs of commerce to the celestial em^ 
pire, it is incumbent on him to obey and 
keep the laws and statutes. It is an old 
saying, ' When you enter the frontiers, 
inquire about the prohibitions ; when you 
enter a country, inquire into its customs.’ 
The said barbarian eye, having been sent 
by tjie said nation's lung from a great dis- 
tance, is undoubtedly a man who under- 
stands things; but his having precipi- 
tately come to the provincial city, without 
having made a full report of the circum- 
stances of coming here, was indeed a 
want of decorum. I, the governor, con- 
sidering that it was his first entrance into 
the inner dominions, and that he was yet 
unacquainted with the established laws, 
cotntnanded the said merchants at that 
time to enjoin orders on him, and to in- 
quire and ascertain for what he had come 
to the provincial city ; that if it were that, 
on account of the Company's dissolution, 
it had become necessary to establish other 
regulations, he should immediately inform 
the said merchants, that they might make a 
report, so as to give me data for forward- 
ing a memorial by the government post^ 
and that the said barl^rian eye should^ 
meanwhile return to Macao, to await the 
will and mandate of the great emperor 
being received and published, to demand 
obedience. Thus the business would bo 
altogether managed in perfect accordance 
with dignified decorum, rendering change 
needless. 

“ To refer to England ; should an of- 
ficial personage from a foreign * country 
proceed to the said nation for the ar- 
rangement of any business, how could he 
neglect to have the object of his coming 
announced in a memorial to the said na- 
tion's king, or how could lie act contrary 
to the requirements of the said nation's 
dignity, doing his own will and pleasure? 
Since the said barbarian eye states that he 
is an ofiicial personage, he ought the more 
to be thoroughly acquainted with these 
principles. Before, when he offered a letter, 
I, the governor, saw it inexpedient to re- 
ceive it, because the establiehid laws of 
the celestial empire do not {lermit minis- 
ters and those under authority to have 
private intercourse by letter with outside 
barbarians; but have hitherto, in com- 
mercial affairs, held the merchants respon- 
sible; and if perchance any barbarian 
merchant should have any petition to 
make, requesting investigation of, any 
affair, the laws require tliat, by the said 
taepans ' (supercai^oes) a duly prepared 
petition should be in form presented, and 

* Literally, outside— outer. The terms * inner 
and * outer,' in Chinese documents, usually refer 
to the bounds of * civilisation.’ They never admit 
the propriety of an, official personage fkom the 
inner dominions visiting another country. 
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• A;g!iiiD;i 1 bave exiuniiied in oirder the 
poirttiof TigtUation established by report 
(to tbi'emperorX and have thrice issued 
oMed ^for thi acquaintance of the said 
mndiuinttf, to be by tlieni enjoined. The 
SfAjiiets discussed in these several orders 
tore the long-established regulations, well 
known to all the Imrbarian merchants of 
every nation having business at Canton — 
the flaming luminous ordinances and sta- 
tdtesw Thus commencing, I was treat- 
ing not slightingly the outside |)arl>arians. 
Obey, and remain ; disobey, and depart. 
Thereare no two ways. 

**'Now, the merchants have reported, 
that, on going to the foctory.to inquire 
add ascertain facts, the said barbarian eye 
<imired-to have oflicial correspondence 
10 and fro with all the public offices, and 
would not obey the orders. On exami- 
Kbjjnation, I find that the English nation 
the Officers of- the celestial empire 
gye hitherto had no intercourse of offi- 
correspondence. The barbarians of 
r baid nation, coming to or leaving Can- 
i", havei beyond their trade, not any 
puUlc business, and the commissioned 
Officers of the celestial empire never take 
cognizance of the trivial alTuirs of trade. 
Aoim the time that Canton has admitted 
Outside fiarbarians to its open market, all 
^aflbirs relating to commerce and the con- 
trol oyer the barbarian merchants have 
«bden ptsced entirely under the cogni- 
zance and responsibility of the said (hong) 
merchants. Never has there been such 
a thing as official correspondence to and 
fro wi& a barbarian eye. And of those 
trading at Canton, there is not only the 
English nation, nor have the English 
barbarian merchants been at Canton only 
one or two years. Yet all have been 
tranquil and quiet, obeying the laws. 
There has been no occasion for officers to 
ejiginine into and manage business; on 
the eontt^l&l^ey would but embarrass 
iihw|Pii|b. merchants. This re- 
quest, ttWIlV^cial correspondence to 
gnd ^u^r is not only contrary to every 
tiling of dignity and decorum, but also 
u^ld prove very inexpedient for the bar- 
bwilui merchants ofaU the nations. The 
tbiQg ill most decidediy impossible. 

*^;Tba said merchants, because the said 
bi^barian eye will not adhere to the old 
ntgolationsv^linve^ that a , stop 

diould be put to the iaijlpatio&*s commerce. 
Ate BmnifBsts a profound knowlege of the 
~-t.iikmdplea^,X^. digi^^y. it w 
' yo^y.^^ ^ e^drci^^ 

exposition' 



buying 

the said nhtion hga :^t||«gt9^b^ 

in the highest fli^ec^j^yeian^^ 
stye, he cannot, 
here at this time, iuave.desii^ 
obstinately to resist. i Thaaomo-lj^liitetSs 
of tliousands of commemi^l ^Mthte^ yenrly 
coming from the , said country qiaiieis^ 
the celestial empire: to the ea(t0niit;«^,,a 
hair, or a feather's -down.: vAe possess 
sion or absence of them is. utterly quwoi^ 
thy of one careful thought. Aeir bregib* 
cloths and camlets are still more unim- 
portant, and of no rcgard; but the tea 
— the rhubarb — the raw silk— of thein*- 
tier dominions, arc the sources by wliidi 
tlie said nation's and maiiituiii 

life. For the fa^ of one raan^JUirfl 
Napier — must the livelihood of the whole 
nation be precipitately cut off? X.^tlic 
governor, looking up and embodying tiie 
great einperor's most sacred, most divine 
wish, to nurse and tenderly chensii,,^ 
one, all that are within and Uiat arctWitli- 
out. feel that 1 cannot bring my: iidmfXP 
bear it. Besides, all thei moxebaii^lf >pf 
the said nation flare dangers and cross (iie 
seas, myriads of miles, - to come from 4ar 
here. Their bmpe is wholly in the attain- 
ment of gain by buying and selling. Wuon, 
the other day; being summoned l^ 
said merchants^ to a meeting fof coii«C|l- 
tation, they didaiot attend, it was .becnuso 
they were under the direction of XiOrd 
Napier. It assuredly did not proceed 
from the seveval merchants* • own free . 
will. If in one morning (the trade) shouhl 
be wholly cut off, it would cause great 
distress to many persons, who, having tra- 
velled hitlier by land and sea, would by 
one man— Lord Napier— be rinned. They 
cannot but be utterly depressed 
grief. In commiseration, 1 again gtvc 
temporary indulgence and delay. Lettbe 
said merchants again immediately enjoin 
particularly and minutely the oi^ers^^'re- 
quiriiig tlie said barbarian eye, with an 
unruffied mind, to consider thrice; He 
sltouUl know that the said nation ‘ trades 
here and annually amasses great gaii^ en- 
tirely in consequence of this sacred dy- ' 
nasty's extreme wish to cherish temlerJy 
(those from far). It in no way regards 
(the trade) as an advantage, and cannot be 
confined and constrained by any aoBside- 
ration for it. if the old regulations bomotih 
accordance with reason, how iiso«ild^;jill 
the barbarian merchaif CO yield totheflciUne 
willing Submisshm of their 'beoite^^'nnd 
obediently - keep them ? Sineovtho lend 
barbaiiatt -bye occupies aft tiffieteleltna- 
merbhants of tim itetiote!«h(iC 

‘ kei^^'tbe tevFS’^tiflt^VeqQ^ 

#lilfrclied add ebii8ti«iMd^p#kln^ dtett 

'#he reaimfiiA>ly;^^ 

'thefiitoisibieft of tUemul^^ tire 



for fmiftfe 

ttf II» or pM hn^ ii^or treaf eel a 

iOaii coimiiiy How can I 

'■^ vHIUng' to. totot tyramiicallv the re- 
qNeato^fif men from fiir ? But whnt con- 
oerna 'toe national dignity will not admit 
of lieing timnagressed or paaspd over. 

** I hear that the eaid barbarian eye ia a 
. man uC very aoliil and expansive mind, and 
fdacid speech. If he considers, he can 
himaelf doubtless distingiiisli right and 
wtong* Let him on no account permit 
himself to be deluded by men around him. 
Hhe can repent and arouse, and obey 
the previous orders, and act according to 
tliem,— let him answer through the said 
merchants, and trade shall still continue 
as commonly. If still maintain liis 
obstinacy, and do norOrouse, then it will 
appear that the said barbarian eye does 
not wish the said nation to have here the 
litierty of the market, the trade shall he 
immediately stopped, and the commerce 
eternally cut off. Hereafter, when the 
said nation’s king hears respecting these 
repeated orders and othcial replies, (he 
will know) that the whole wrong lies on 
the barbarian eye ; it is in no way owing 
to any want on the part of the celestial 
empire of extreme consideration for the 
virtue of the said king’s reverential sub- 
mission. Let the said merchants take 
also this reply, and having enjoined it 
authoritatively on the private merchants 
of the said nation, and the barbarian mer- 
chants of every nation, that they may 
make themselves acquainted with it, let it 
4»e folded up and preserved. 

“ Taoukwang, hkh year, 7tli moon, 

Ikb day, (Aug. 18, 1834.)” 

Thus the affair remained on the 25th 
August, when the last advices came away. 
The trade, it appears, hud actually been 
suspended, though the aforegoing docu- 


Macro, fciit 

Napier fiad left ih the fngato. f woBfeti 
toer proved had, and the pai^ M ]^ 
reach Cantoff till past midiiight, tJtougii 
they expected to have reached t»e^e sdn^ 
setr The viceroy now wishes hhi lordship 
to return to Macao, and there wait till a 
communication is made to the emfieror. 
and an answer received. This looks very 
like play, and how it is to end it iaimpps- 
sihle to say ; hut the local authorities toh- 
not he expected to grant what is asked 
without inaking all ^le resistance tliey^ 
can, or all the resistance they dare.** 

The Imogene, Capt. Blackwood, arrived^ 
at Canton on the 16th August, and too 
Andromache returned the same 

Amongst other arrangements, a ppst-, 
odice was agreed to he establish^ at 
Canton, ^itli the concurrence of the Bri- 
tish merchants, under the charge of Mr. 
Markwick. To defray the expense, and 
leave a remuneration to the post-mastei^ 
a postage was to he levied as follows 
on each ship-letter, 5 cents; on f^rcels 
not exceeding 1 Ih. weight, 20 cents, 

5 cents for each additional pound ; 
maximum to be one dollar; newspapdjg^ 
and parcels containing newspapers^iml^ 
price currents, to be delivered free. Let 
ters to and from Macao to he forwurded 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 10 cents 
each letter. 

The proposal for a chamber of gSm- 
merce, made by Lord Napier, on J the 
16th August, it is said in the Begvtter, 
produced a few rambling desultor^ 
observations by various persona,, which 
his lordship checked^ as they tended appa-* 
rently to no good result, nor tpe estab- 
lishment of that harmony which bis lord- 
ship has so much at heart and bad so 
strongly recommended.” 


ment speaks of this measure ns one in 
fnturo only. The following is an extract 
of a letter, dated Canton, Aug. 21, 1834: 

**Lord Napier is, I believe, determined 
to communicate with the Chinese autho- 
rities on terms of equality or not at all. 
The point at issue is simply this : The 
vidhroy refuses to receive a letter from 
Lord Napier, saying it must lie a petition, 
and presented through tlie hong mer< 
chants. The viceroy, 1 believe, feels 
Mmself wrong in not having reported long 
ago to the emperor tlie death of^be Com- 
pany, the expected arrival of a king’s 
anperintendent. and asked^for instructions 
OR tte aeore of reception. His lordship 
fMalnad nearly ten daya at Macao unnor 
riead i .aibattt that time.ari^p is aaM to 
have Imen received from JEMin, in wMch 
the vipacoy ^WM Uamed« not havilig 
pepoftsd toc Compaiiy.as Anished. 
merchaRta ^wece. uamadjately aenh ' tej 
.Aiiad, Jbnr.N. S.VoL. Id. No.63. "V( . 


DEATH OF DR. MORAISOM. 

With the intelligence above detailed, 
arrived the news of the death of Dr. 
Morrison, on the 1st August, — a loss 
which would have been deeply lamented 
at any other time, and nspC" 

daily deplored at that pad SB^ff luncture. 
He had exposed himself fmlmdiscbaigc 
of his funcLions of Chinese sccreCaiy and 
interpreter, in a weak state of health, to 
the weather, wiiich was wet, and may, 
therefore, be said to have been the victim 
of his duty. His son, Mr. J. li. Mor- 
rison, has succeeded him as acting Chinese 
secretary. 

We refer to a memoir of Dr. Morrison 
in our present number. 

THE company’s financial 
The estoblisfament of the Cotopsiiy’s 
Anahcial i^ucy at Cantpii fot the rpniis- 
(2 Aj 





tlo^Wigihif# sign. 


mat lfinflpM6tl|6^ - A ibttar froin Cati- 
jra£''ai£tei^'Aw appears in 

’wfptSi^nj^ (Contains the follow- 

. upon the Scheme : 

X At this par- 

tibiiTar tiipeii the presence of JC600,000 of 
ay^iabfc would be useful here, 

pjrai^a£fbd in a shape acceptable to the 
xQ^l]|[^tiie interest; but it is very much 
doubted if the finance committee of 
lij^'llon. Company will have this effect; 
ilint, ' because the^ announcement and 
iM^rade made about it in London (the 
IMUiking-shop of the world) tends tn pre- 
vent private capitalists embarking in an 
opeiiidon they see about to be filled by 
tms overgrown body ; and next* the terms 
offeired do not appear to be acceptable to 
merchants. Certain it is, what funds are 


andSbe two tea^tslIlNr^f tbk^ir^netifcr 
lishment b^ng Hift^tnifl^{vifl«jfiyill!?;i^ 
suppose a sum eqagylMt tOj^tMriomor 
salaries, ^2,d00^ aOdiCMr tide ijCOiamili!» 
sion of one per cent.^aattOwed^ofi buijipn* 
which is injudicious, ais being :e^ ^irecl 
pecuniary iiiducement to the jerilU^^to 
ship bullion when it may be against the 
master’s interest. 

** There is no pledge given (that we 
have seen) that the servants of the Com- 
pany shall not directly or indirectly trade 
on private account ; indeed, if rumours 
amongst Chinese are to be listened to, 
they are to trade on their own account ; 
and the power over such a sura of public 
money, and tlic influence of the ^rson 
engaged in passing sentence on cargo teas, 
joined to a private>^der, is to be depre- 
catod. 

** It is further objectionable, as leading 


advanced by private cnpitalistA will be to cotiftision« that tlie secretary to bis 
done on pleasanter, and less expensive Majesty’s superintendents, Mr. Astell, is 
ternis than those offered by the Coinjniny, at the present moment acting as treasurer 
bl. tbe following particulars : to the Hoii. Company’s finance com- 


** list Dealing with parties of respcc- inittee, and receiving their money for bills 
lability, and going on the maxim that the on Bengal.” 
common caution in affairs of life will in- 


du^ the speculators to buy worth the 
)^n^y. Possessed of bills of lading, 
)micy of insurance, a sum very near the 
prime- cost will be advanced without the 
necessity of the Hon. Company’s nose 
being inserted in every tea-chest of bis 
nei^bour. 

. ‘V2d. If advances are repaid, or secured 
quicbly, no particular wnreliouses will be 
stipulated, and those who have lately paid 
for nankeens and silk in the Company’s 
go-downs know that is not a small save. 

** 3d. The outports, which will in ail 
probability take a moiety of the teas 
shipped for Britain, cannot avail them- 
selves of the Company’s finance rules. 

dth. The exchange seems difficult to 
arrive at precisely enough for a public 
body. All in Canton know, in the same 
week last year, the Chinese (hard driven) 
were selling bills on London at 5s. 
when" the strong houses were realising 
Aeirs at ds. 9d. Who is to fix? It is 
saidi whence dollar is worth 45. \\d. to 
others, tlil|pM||p committee are to give 
the Comp9ySj|Hfllars at 45. 6(/. If so, 
it will be to their own friends ! 

** if the intended finance committee do 


not get advances effected on goods, they 
mu^t ship to London the amount drawn 
from Calcutta in bullion, which all here 
know will not help the general trade, 
. and as to their traiisroission of revenue, a 
single clerk in Leadenhall-street could. 


by watching the value of the rufjee, carry 
on tlie wbote afibir better for ^200 per 


minom^ 

, J* The salaries are, as they should be, 
liberal. T^he first servant has 5£S,000, 
ifiscond j£4,000, the third 522,500, 


Mr. Daniell and Mr. Jackson were 
acting as the Company’s financial agents. 
Mr. Smith, on his arrival, would be second, 
and Mr Jackson would then be secretary 
to the agents. 

MlSC5:i.I.ANEOUS. 

For the past week Canton lias lieen 
flooded more deeply than even in the 
siimituT of the last year ; and the waters, 
are still rising. The heavy rains thutluive 
fallen in the neighbourhood, eoiijoiited 
with the high tides in the districts of 
Tung-keaiig and Pih-keang, and the great 
increase of waters in the adjoining pro- 
vince of Kwaiig se, which have flowed 
thence into the Fei-lio and its tributa- 
ries, have occasioned this calamity. A 
few days ago, the crop of paddy appeared 
flourishing, mid promised an abundant 
harvest, but it was not fully ripe ; liad 
the flood been six days later, the paddy 
would have ripened thoroughly, and the 
harvest been gathered safe in ; but rice 
will now become dear in consequence of 
this dreadful visitation. No reports of 
the destruction of dwellings,. x>r .toss of 
life, have yet reached C.antori. ' 

It is said Governor Loo is in. the^ dis- 
trict of Shaou-chow, reviewing theitroops. 
— Cavtan Reg.t June 24. 

The lute inundations must have-oaused 
great destruction to property in bouses, 
furniture, and crops, and there, eaa be no 
doubt that many lives have heeii.itost. 
The government of Cbiiui does jiotdove 
td dwell upon these dreadful visitiitions, 
and theofliouil statements neves, divulge 
tfie real extent of calamities by floods fire. 
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ttf ^rtiiciiiake;^ 'Whra tbese • i^ndmena 
happen, they are considered as 
0ims0i -1^ Hbe ted government of the 
offloewtr^of the district, whose conduct is 
enpjfiosied‘ to influence the coiiraa of na- 
tttrep therefore, they have a personal in- 
tereSt^in the suppression of facts oonnect- 
ed wHsh sfich occurrences.— July 8. 

The local officers, under the direction 
of the^ Q,waiig«cho\v>foo, have seizeil 
some rich natives connected with the 
opium trade^/dtV/. 

- Liord Macartney's friend. Sung Chung- 
tang (old Sung), is at Just laid on the 
shelf, and must, in the course of nature, 
soon be laid in the grave. His imperial 
majesty, on tlie Grh of March last, pub- 
lished a ** Vermillion mandate," cuntuiii- 
ing his triennial opinion and decisions 
concerning the magnates of the land. The 
liero of Cashgar, the present sliow- 
seilng, or premier of China, Changlitig, 
was firet in order. " Ilis merits,** said 
the emperor, “ are far renowned beyond 
rlie city; his virtues and his heart are 
equal.** Tlie cabinet minister, Tsaoti 
Chinyung, has long laboured with dili- 
gence, respect, and seal in the military 
council, lie is now upwartls of eighty 
years of age, hut his spirits and strength 
are as usual. The cabinet minister. Foo* 
tseuii, has exerted his energies for many 
years, lie 1ms been a pure and indus- 
trious public servant. Ilis age is eighty- 
six. Ilis spirits arc rather good. These 
three arc lucky omens of a prosperous 
dynasty. ( Footseun has since died. ) The 
dnperor names several others, the gover- 
nors of Kcungnan, Kaiisiih, &c. ; and lust 
of all poor Simg,^of wdiom he says ; “ he 
is now upwards* of eighty years, his 
strength and his spirits arc greatly de- 
creased, and he is hereby orderetl to re- 
tire with the rank of tootung.” This is 
a sad falling off from the rank of chiiiig- 
tang, which was his style forty years ago. 
•-^Chinese Repository, 


I9mta. 

TEKMINATIOV OP HOSTILITIFS. ACKNOW- 

LEDGMENT OF MEEU/.A MAHOMED. 

** Teheran, Dec. 22.— A few days after 
the death of Feth Alii Shah, Muhamed 
Sliah, having caused himself to be acknow. 
lodged in Tabreez and Aderbejan as the 
legitimate successor of his grandfather, 
resolved to march with a body of troops 
against Teheran, where Ziili Sultan, one 
of his uncles, had fixed himself, and seemed 
disposed to <iispute the throne with him. 
Thisv movement, being executed with ra- 
pidity, defeated' the plans of the opponents 
of the young- king. Among the warlike 
•tribes, as well as among the most distin. 

• giiisbed individuals, one after another fell 
ofiT) so that the power of Moliamed Sliah 


ljB3 

increased, and lii^ principal riiyal fopnd 
necessary to submit, and have recourse to. 
the ciemency of tlie new sovereign. On 
tlie Ifitli of December, the king, while at 
Knsbin, received a deputation froo) 2illi 
8ultan, imploring pardon and the govern- 
ment of a province. The king appeared 
inclined to grant the prince's request, wliep 
on the IStli a report was received, in vthich 
the Kadjar Moliamed Bugbir Khan, bro- 
tlier of Assuf-ud Dowla, announced that, 
on the news of the arrival of the king at 
Kashin, he had assembled the troo^ tin- 
der his command, and resolved to tdl(e 
Zilli Sultan and eight or nine of the'jmcMit 
distinguished persons prisoners; that he 
had already arrested the vizier and the 
most infiuenti.il servants of those princes, 
and taken measures to preserve the traii- 
quillity of the city. The whole population 
was waiting his majesty's arrival. This 
favourable news accelerated the march of 
the army. On the 20tli of December, the 
king reviewed the troops half a farsang 
from Teheran, and thanked the soldiers 
for the courage and zeal with which th^ 
had borne tfie fatigues of the march. On 
the 21st, he left the camp, and went to the 
palace of Nigaristan, situated out of the 
city, where he took up his abode. His 
majesty mounted bis horse at the boul' ffxM 
by the astrologers. Under a salute of 
artillery, the procession set out in the fol- 
lowing order A band of music, a de- 
tachment of cavalry with congreve-rockets; 
another detachment, which escorted the 
standards ; the court-footmen, in splendid 
costumes, and some confidential servants. 
(The infantry and artillery had set out 
some time before, and drawn up in battle 
array near the palace.) The king mounted 
a fine charger. The ambassadors of Russia 
and Fnghind, with their attendants, iinme- 

sliali-zadehs (royal family), and an im- 
mense number of cavalry, closed the pro- 
cession. The civil authorities at difle- 
rent stations sacrificed, as the Shah passed, 
camels, oxen, and sheep ; presented con- 
fectionery, and broke bottles filled with 
Ikpieiirs, and adorned w'ith flowers. On 
arriving at the palace, the Shah took his 
seat on a throne jew- 

els, and gave a soleid]fl|m|Pwce, to which 
the ambassadors of Rtesia and Bngland, 
the princes and great men of the kingdom, 
were admitted, and had the honour to pre- 
sent their congratulations. A moollah read 
tlie prayer, proclaimed Shah Mohamed as 
padshali of all Persia, and invoked the 
blessings of Heaven upon him. Whenever 
tlie name of the Shah was pronounced, all 
persons present bowed profoundly. As 
soon as the prayer was over, the princes 
withdrew, and the audience ended, i'hus ; 
closed this metnornble day, which secures 
to Persia the continuance of its tranquil- | 
lity, but lately threatened, with all the nor- ^ 


AeklUc luUlligencc, — Pentia. 



A^UUio IiUeUifj^ence 

rbirB of civil war. The gubioiiKUQti of ZUU 
^Suftini', the* most powerl^ui ot the opponents 
of Moliahi^ Shfiiv. gives room to hope that 
the 'authority of the prince will now be re- 
cognised without obstacle in all the rest of 
the kihgclbm^ Oh Uie march from Tabreez 
to Teheran^ the ambassadors of Russia and 
£iiglahd were constantly about the. king. 
Both ambassadors acted in entire concert, 
and did not cease. to give tlic young king 
the most efficacious support, and to olfer 
the Persian nation a sure pledge of the 
identity of the policy of the two powers, 
thn tole object of wliich is to secure iiiterual 
traiii^uillity under the sceptre of the prince 
whom the deceased Shah had chosen for 
Ilia successor, and whom Russia and Eng- 
land had formerly recognized as such.** — 
Si, Pgtersburgh Gazette, Jan* 31. 

Tlie following may be stated as ilie 
causes of tliis prompt and complete success 
on the part of Mohamed Meerza. Persia 
has been, up to the present time, a sort of 
feudal state, possessing as many sovereigns 
as there were governors under tlie king; 
notwithstanding that the late Shah suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a certain respect for 
his authority, troubling himself very little 
about the sanguinary quarrels which often 
arose among these petty sovereigns. None 
of the latter, however, had an army so well 
prepared to take the field as that of the 
prince of Aderbejan. 'fljis army, though 
weak In numbers, and to any one ac- 
quainted with the regular armies of Eu- 
rope, looking hardly better tliaii an un- 
disciplined assemblage of peasants, had 
nevertheless a high reputation, together 
with this immense advantage over the ar- 
mies of the other provinces, that it had 
been accustomed to take the field. By 
great good fortune, this army was collected 
together at the very period when its services 
became most necessary, and was officered 
'in a great measure by Englishmen. Mo- 
bamed Shah was thus enabled to get the 
-start, and to march towards the capital with 
.a rapidity unexampled in the history of 
Persia. On the other band, Zilli Sultan, 
who was possessed of tlie late king’s trea- 
sures, and supported by almost all his 
brotliers, misused the means in his power 
In such a to promote the cause 

of his nepl)e7inl|piPrthan his own. Never- 
tlielcss, if it had not been for the powerful 
influence wliicli the envoys of England and 
Russia tlirew into the scale in favour of 
•liflohained ftlccrza, wlio sliall say Uiat some 
^man of talent might not have been found 
^ the ranks of Zilli Suhan to turn to ad. 
vantage the great means at his command ? 
But, under tlie actual circumstances, every 
'dear-sighted person, seeing that there was 
tto seaton to doubt tliat, with the assistance 

Ehgfahd and Russia, the cause of the 
iy^ifg prince must sooner or later triumph, 
to take his part," and others of 
connexions which 


^^DiUcA/puUa, IMaacAi 

the Brttizli envoy liii4 fbripediwidi 
the most pawei;ful^die=t;hl^a,.i«/dlflref^ ^ 
parts of the kiiigdiim» ,pm^ ‘•l8e!4>f the r 
greatest . edvantaga .tp the 'Caiise:f<Qf « the. • 
young lung. Great ^psraise '{aralao duejtp> 
Sir .Henry Bethuiie, who commandjwi tke 
advanced guard of < the king’s ariii|y«< Bip. 
his extraordinary activity, be iney be aeid 
to have dragged on the .army afker him. 
His very name had become a. bugbear in, 
the opposing army, and Zilli Sultan liad 
set a price of 4,000 tomauns on his bead. •' 
Zilli Sultan has now renounced all bis 
pretensions to the crown, and has obtained 
a promise that no personal harm sliall be 
uflered to him. He will be sent to pass 
his days at Khoi. As for bis eldest son 
and his vizier, it does npt appear probable 
that they will escape so cheaply. Meerza 
About llassan Khan has fled to Kerum. 
From Shiraz positive accounts have lieen 
received that the Firman Fermali has not 
stirred, and tlmt be has made no piepzra- 
tions whatever. His brother, Hassan AUi 
Meerza, has lost his popularity in conse- 
quence of his drunkenness and bis revolting 
and tyrannical acts* His having possessed 
himself of Yezd is.owing to the cowardice 
of a son of Zilli Sultan, who fled at the 
first summons. Tlie prince of Kirinau- 
sliah is in a state of the greatest anxiety 
with regard to hie own fate, as he has to 
deal with his own discontented people, and 
with Bagrum Meerza and Suleiman Khan, 
%vho have been sent from Tabreez to depose 
bini. And if Meliaroed Sliab has been 
able to place liimsulf in this position wkb 
tlie resources of Aderbejan alone at biz 
command, what opposition can be made to 
him w'hen he shall be placed in the position, 
and possess tlie uafluctice, by means of 
which the old king caused himself to be 
feared and to be respected ? In any case, 
the joint object of tlie British and Russian 
missions lias been attained, as that country 
has, mainly through tlieir means, been pre. 
served from the calamities which are the 
inevitable consequences of a contested suc- 
cession. — Times. 


lautri^ 

The Java paper of September 9tli, con- 
tains the following melancholy communi- 
cation from Sumatra We have lately 
received from Podang an account of the 
melancholy fate of the Nortli American 
missionaries, Henry Lyman and Samuel 
Morrison, in the country of the Battas, to 
the north of Tappanoely, bordering on the 
kingdom of Acliecii. I'liey both went 
from this place to Padang, and in die be- 
ginning; of June, by way of Nias, to Tap- 
panoely, with the intention of penetrating 
Into the Battas country, an enterprise 
from which tliey were most earnwtly and 
repeatedlyi but in vain, ctntreated to desiac. 
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on iwooimt of tlie well-known ferocity of 
the iyMple 'whom they intended to visit. 
On lAh 28th ’of that mcmth, the travellers 
wcre^'^n Uielvily tothecampong of Sakka, 
belorij^ng tb that country, and had got 
about hslf way to h, when they were 
spokeiri to by five armed Battas, who told 
tbeih that, if they went any farther, their 
livevWi^uld He in danger, and urged them to 
turn back. Having given these men some 
presents, they resolved to proceed ; but 
the travellers were attacked about four in 
the afternoon by an armed body of the 
Battas, of about 200 men, and the two 
travellers experienced the dreadful fate of 
being murdered and devoured by the can- 
nibals. The remainder of the company, 
consisting of native chiefs, guides, inter, 
preters, and servants, escaped by timely 
lligbt. 

ISortuguese 

GOA. 

lliere are few educated Europeans to 
whom the name of Goa is not familiar. 
It was once the seat of European vice- 
royalty in the East — the emporium of 
commerce between Europe and the Indies 
— the scene of many deeds of piety and 
of heroisin^the centre, whence radiated 
the pilgrimages of a Xavier, and the exploits 
of an Albuquerque and a De Gama,*— now, 
alas! fallen — this glorious city a dreary 
waste— 'ill festid with malaria, overgrown 
with jungle, whose solitude is unbroken 
save by a few scattered masses of convents 
and churches which have as yet defied 
time ! 

The first notice of this place is in 
Fenshta, so far back as 1S74, at which 
period it was a sea-port belonging to tlie 
kings of Anagoondee or Beejanugger. At 
tliai period it was iiiliabited almost entirely 
by Hindoos. In H(i9, Mullik ul.Tiija 
Khojidi Jeluin, the Vizier of IVluliomet 11., 
l:Hh Bahuniinee Emperor of the Deccan, 
captured the island, and it remained in the 
hands of the Mnssiilmuiis, undei the Beeju- 
pure dynasty, until the great Alplioiiso de 
i\lbuquerc|ue, second rortuguese Go- 
vernor of India, undertook its conquest in 
1510. On the 7th of February in that 
year, he entered the harbour with his fleet, 
surprised the garrison, and made himself 
masuv of the town. The Portuguese 
were, however, suhscqueiitly attacked by 
the Mahometans under Adilshaw of Bee- 
jtipore, and compelled to retreat to their 
shipping. But Albuquerque soon after 
recaptured the place, since which period 
it has remained in the hands of the Por- 
tuguese, and is to this day the metropolis 
of their Indian possessions. It was on the 
25ili November, 1510, tl>at it became sub- 
jected fur the second time to tlie Portu- 
gucse sway, and as that day is dedicated 
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in the Roman Caldbdar to the celebrated 
virgin and martyr of Alexandria, St. Ca- 
therine, she was chosen for the patroness of 
the city. 

Albuquerque's first care was to strengthen 
the weak parts of Uie town, and to repair 
and augment the fortifications ; bis next 
to beautify and embellish the city by the 
erection of palaces and churches. Goa 
continued to prosper until 1570, at which 
time it may be said to have attained its 
meridian of power and of splendour. 

In this year, it was visited by a severe 
contagious disease, which swept off many 
of its inhabitants, and the following year It 
was vigorously besieged by Ali, 5tb king 
of Bi‘ejapoore, who however w'as finally 
compelled to retreat. At this period, Goa, 
exclusive of its suburbs, was about a mile 
and a half square and about six miles in 
circumference. It contained many very 
fine buildings, one of which alone remains, 
although ill ruins, the palace of Albu- 
querque. The splendour of its bazar and 
shops, at that period, w as celebrated afar, 
and its population is stated to have been 
150,000 Christians, and about 50,000 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, 'lliere were, 
moreover, but five male convents, of which 
two belonged to the Jesuits w'itbin the city, 
but not a single nunnery ; so difficult is 
it,’* exclaims the Portuguese Linchosten, 

** for the Goa females to devote tliemselves 
to the laws of celibacy.'* 

In 16'03, the Dutch blockaded Goa with 
the fleet ; but w ere soon after compelled to 
withdraw. But from this hour, the Por. 
tuguesc power in India has declined ; for 
the Dutch then commenced to command 
the trade in the east, which has subse- 
quently centered in the English. At first 
tiie decline was not very perceptible, but , 
when, ill 10'43, the Portuguese were again 
blockaded and lost also Ceylon and Ma- 
lacca, their fate appears to have been sealed. 
They never recovered this blow, and Ta- 
vernier tells us, so great a change took 
place between his two visits, in 1642 and 
1648, that many who had been wealthy on 
Ills first tour, were on his second visit re- 
duced to beggary — and that even ladies 
surrendered up their persons in oyder to 
gain a subsistence. The deciM|>«#fitinucd, 
and in the commencement m the Ifitbcen. 
tury, the Jesuit, Antonia de Souza, de- 
clared that Goa, from being an imperial 
metropolis, had dwindled to tlie mere 
chief town of a wretched territory. Ma- 
laria had caused many of the wealthier in- 
liabitaiits to remove to their estates in the 
provinces, and the city was half deserted. 

In 1737 and 1739, the power of the 
Portuguese was well nigh overthrown. 
Tlie Malurattas made an irruption into the 
Goanese province, and took Salsette and; 
Btissccn near Bombay, and but for the 
British power would have driven the Por. 
tuguese out of Hiudostan. In 1759» 
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between tlie viceroy of G<^ and the Peab- 
wail, aince , which, time the Poriugucse 
have not b^n engaged in warlike opera- 
tionR. 

,The city of Goa still continued to de- 
' c%e. but the provinces improved after 
t)fe coiiclusion of this peace* and the vil- 
lage of Pangi gradually rose into note, in 
^nsequence of its becoming the residence 

Uie viceroy. Pungi is now the new 
tpwn of Goa. It is six miles nearer the 
aea than the city of Con, commonly 
Called old Goa, which is at present en- 
tirely deserted, save by the few attach^ 
to the religious edifices, and which the 
oldest men assured me they did not re- 
member in a State much superior to that 
ill which it now appears. 

The vice-regal palace is roofless ; the 
arch of Albuquerque falling; the hospi- 
tals, the barracks, the custom -house arc 
ruins, and the streets are blocked up with 
heaps of rubbish, where the jackal I bur- 
rows and the liyicna whines. Of the 
religious edifices, some of the churches 
are abandoned, others are decaying fast. 
The goigeous monastery of St. Rocca is 
now a shapeless mass, yet some few have 
well withstood the ravages of time ; and 
the bidl from more than one turret, sends 
forth its musically sonorous sound, as it 
tells the lapse of time or summons the 
Christian to commune with his God in 
prayer. 

The buildings in best preservation are 
the Dominican Monastery and Church, 
with its galleries 700 feet in length, its 
tliou.saiirl portraits and singularly roofed 
chancel ; the cathedral, in which divine 
service is daily performed, and to which 
iure attached upwards of thirty priests ; 
-llie church and convent of the Augustins, 
and the church an<l convent de Boin- 
Jesus, once the Indian head quarters of 
the Jesuits. There is also a convent of 
pTanciscahs in good order. Nor must 
the vicc-regal chapel, built on the model 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, now the church 
of the order of Caietans, be forgotten ; 
and, lastly, the nunnery of St. Monica, 
and the Sknatc-bouse. ImmediaUly op- 
posite *tbi^' ]§8t, once stood the infernal 
inquisition, of whose horrors I heard 
tiles narrated that made my very blood 
^el curdling. But it has long been dis- 
posed, and when 1 saw it it was a mass of 
rubbish. 

Scattered here and there are a few 
.wretched hovels; but the whole popu- 
latioDy including abbots, monks, nuns, 
deigy and their servants, amounts only 
to a few hundreds on the extent of ground 
whkh the former city occupied, and 
which once numbered 200,000 inha- 

Jbitants. 

^^i*or purity and elegance of design and 
^rrectiiess of execution, I would select 


the church of St. Caietan ; for grandeur 
of dimensions, the church of St. Dominic 
and the cathedral; for gorgeousness of 
display in its interior, that of St. Augus- 
tin ; but for its effect on the mind, that 
of Bom-Jesus, for there, enshrined in a 
silver and brazen shrine, surmounting^ a 
superb bier of Italian marble, faced wiih 
bronzes representing his various pilgiim- 
ages. repose the remains of the great St. 
Xavier. St- Xavier died in the year 
155^, in the island of Sancian, on the 
coast of China. Ilis body was trans- 
ported to Malacca, and thence, in 1554, 
was brought to Goa, in great pomp, and 
deposited in the college of St Paul. It 
is said to have been there exposed for 
many years to public gaze, in a perfect 
state of preservation. In 1584, it was 
transferred to its present position in the 
church Bom>Jesiis, attached to the chief 
hoiit'c of the Jesuits, and continued to be 
exposed at intervals until 1783, when it 
was finally exhibited. It was then locked 
in its beautiful shrine with three keys, 
one of which is in charge of the arch- 
bishop, one ill the keeping of the senate, 
and the third is in Lisbon. 

Ill the body of this edifice repose many 
of the viceroys, archbishops, and ofneers 
who were celebrated for deeds of heroism 
or religion. They are all interred below 
the pavement* and a simple marble or 
brazen slab records who rests belOw. 

In this church, a curious ceremony is 
performed on the arrival of every new 
governor. Tlic governor goes in grand 
stale to this church and presents a staff 
to the saint, receiving one in lieu from 
the archbishop. This is called taking 
charge of the saint. 

Here is also said to be preserved in a 
perfect state the body of Santa Paulina. 
One liand is distinctly visible in beautiful 
preservation, and which I myself saw ; 
but I suspect that it is a mere monkish 
deception to gull the people, and that the 
figure, &c. is probably manufactured of 
some composition. There is nothing in 
the climate of Goa w'hich would lead to 
a belief that a human body could be pre- 
served in a perfect state, as this is said to 
have been, for two centuries. 

Among the thousand paintings with 
which the altars and interior of the several 
churches are covered, few are worthy of 
note : indeed most of them are veiy 
daubs. In the church of St. Caietan* 
however, are some of a better descri^on, 
with which the seven altars are adorned. 
Some of these are Italian, and are by far 
the best in Goa. The founts, or basttis 
of holy water, are exceedingly beantSfbl, 
being of Italian alabaster. 

The most extensive, and most expen- 
sively decorated, of all the churches at 
Goa, is the eaUiedml, nt which the arch- 
bishop officiates on grand occasions. The 
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exterior of this building is simple# but it 
is about 200 feet in length by 80 wide# 
exclusive of a row of chapels on each 
side#, end is divided into three naves by 
two rows of pillars. I’lie transept funn- 
ing a right angle with the nave, is about 
i. HO feet long by 50 wide. The choir is 
raised only a few steps, and is as wide as 
the centnd nave, or about 45 feet. The 
central nave is vaulted, it i.. 50 feet in 
height and lighted by windows from 
above. The side ai>les arc somewhat 
lower* On my first entrance I was 
struck with its resemblance to the Nor- 
man portion of St. Alban's abbey; but 
its appearance is somewhat disfigured by 
the system of painting the rows of ]>illars 
of a reddish colour to about six feet from 
the ground. Tiic catlicdml contains no 
less than fifteen altars; the central altar- 
piece occupies the entire face of the 
choir, us far as the roof. It is divided 
into three rows of niches, one above the 
other, three in each row, separated by 
wreathed and gilded iiillars. These niches 
are filled uj) with paintings, and tlie whole 
screen is magnificently gilt. Tlie central 
one in the lower row represents St. 
Catherine killing her own father, a Turk, 
who had ordered her excciittoii for having 
embraced Christianity, when she stabbed 
him to the heart ; he is represented lyifig 
dead at her feet, and she is braiulishing 
the bloody dagger in her hand. One of 
the lU)muii Catholic legends says that she 
was a princess of Alexandria ; that after 
her father's death she ascended the tlirone, 
and that all her subjects became t'hris- 
tians. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this is a mere fable. 

Pangi is now the scat of government ; 
it is seated at the water’s edge, on the 
low shelvy shore of the river. Some few 
of the buildings, including the government 
house, present a handsome appearance 
from the water, but the greater portion of 
the inhabitants reside in wretched huts 
half concealed amid tlie woods of coco- 
nut trees. There arc no roads on the 
island for conveyances ; iior arc there any 
horses, asses, or camels. All goods arc 
transported by coolies or by boats, many 
of which latter, well manned, ply in all 
directions, and their cry in rowing is the 
most uncouth, unearthly yell to which I 
ever listened. The population of Paiigi 
m^y be reckoned at about 9,000. 

.. To the,, westward of Goa stands the 
pleasing suburb of St. Peter or Paiinely, 
contains about 1,500 iiiliabitants, 
and between that and Pangi, on the bank 
i;he river, is the pretty village of Ri- 
bwcler, containing about as many more, 
fii tins latter reside most Of tlie Portu- 
guese^ gentry in easier ciix*utt.«itanccs, and 
here to is the chief civil and criminal 
court oC the colony. This vill^c is con- 
nected with Pang! by a very ihie cause- 


way of masonry, paitly solid, partly on 
arches, across a morass aiid stream, winch 
here flows into the main river ; it is pro- 
bably the finest work of the sort in Indju. 
Gua, St. Peter, Ilibiiiider, Pangi, are all 
on the south bank : passing Pangi to t.Jie 
westward, about a mile, you arrive at the 
open bay, where the river joins the sea* 
II ere on the north liank stands the for- 
tress of lleis. with its tiers of bristling 
camion ; on the bar a surf beats, which is 
at all times considemble and occasionally 
impassable ; about two miles further on 
are the two headlands, which form the 
entrance of the harbour ; on the north, 
the fortress of Agiiad ; on the south, the 
monastery of reformed Franciscans at 
Cabo, in which resides a jolly old abbot ; 
and adjoining tlie latter are the barracks 
and hos])ital, which were built and occu- 
pied by our troops from 1801 to 1815. 

The view from the monastery above is 
magnificent. Immediately opposite the 
north, at the extreme western point, 
across the bay, stands Aguad, with its 
batteries, frowning defiance, and liristliiig 
W’ith cannon from the mole at the water's 
edge to the summit of the hill. Tlie eye 
tlienee traces a blulT rocky shore for two 
miles, and then rests on the fortress of 
Reis, commanding the bar of the river. 
Further on, lies the town of Pangi, half- 
cmliosomed in trees ; beyond which the 
broad river meanders, until its course is 
lost in the distance ; while afar, above, 
rises the great mountain-barrier, the 
western ghauts. Then cast your eye be- 
low from Pangi, along the shore to the 
rock beneath your feet, and trace the 
curvilinear sweep of yon beauteous bay 
with its sandy beach, on which the surf 
breaks in tliunder. Here, on its placid 
bosom, rests some gallant frigate and 
gayly trimmed iiiereiiaiitman ; while there, 
crowds of boats and fishing skills, with 
their wliite luttoen sails, are seen scudding* 
before the light western breeze, or tugging 
at the labouring oar. It would be difficult 
to find a more beautiful view tlian the 
curve of this bay presents ; and Taver- 
nier mentions it in his singular travels os 
second only to the port of Istimbool. 
Turn to the south, the bluff headland of 
Murmagao, with its fortified summit, 
stands before you at the distance of some 
miles. Between, rolls the tide of the' 
estuary, extending for many miles in- 
land, and which, ultimately uniting with 
the northern brunch, unites the island. 
Gaze on the west, the broad expanse of 
ocean, towards which the evening sun is 
fiist descending, and tingeing with its 
setting l>eain.s headland, sail, and tower, 
until all are lighted with its crimsoned 
glow, riiave .seen some glorious sunsets 
in fndiH; f reniemlwr none eqm) to those 
viewed from the monastery of Cabo. 

The principality of Goa may be said to 
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be. composed of two provinces-^those of 
Salsette and Bardes, and aliout half a 
dozen islands, on one of which stands the 
capital Pangi. The principality contains 
two other lai^e towns, Mergaon in Sal- 
sette, containing abou 1 1 0,000 i iihahi tants, 
t and Alapuca in Bardea, which numliers 
vabout the same. In point of healthiness 
and fertility, Salsette bears away the 
palm, and the whole island of Goa is the 
least healthy as well as least fertile por- 
tion of the state, 'i'he entire population 
may be estimated at 500,0(X), of whom 
about two •thirds are Christians. Many 
portions of this territory are well culti- 
vated, and its revenue, estimated at nine 
lacs, pays all its expenses, besides fur- 
nishing about two lacs per annum to the 
royal purse of Portugal, being the pro- 
ceeds of the royal monopoly of tobacco. 

The commerce of the province is now 
extremely trifling, being almost entirely 
confined to a few coasting Patamars. 
The shops are very indifferent, and the 
market, except for fish, and rice, and 
poultry, wretched. Mutton is not pro- 
curable, and beef seldom, and of very in- 
terior quality ; but ducks, geese, turkies, 
&c., are abundant and cheap. 

'Die manners and morals of the Goa- 
nese have been the sirbject of much con- 
troversy. In the time of St. Xavier, all 
their own authors agree in describing the 
Goanese, more especially the women, as 
most abandoned and sunk in sensuality 
and lust In the 17tii ceiitui^, I'a ver- 
nier draws a sad picture of the stare of 
crime among the highest ordei's, and 
even in latter years their supposed im- 
monlity has called forth many a bitter 
anathema. I have reason to believe, 
however reprehensible may be the con- 
duct of many of the lower orders, that, as 
respects the higher classes of inhabitants, 
these imputations are tww undeserved, and 
^'khat their conduct at the present day is 

regular, tranquil, and moral.'* Indeed, 
1 should say their mode of life was rather 
insipid ; for there are no rides or drives, 
no public promenade, no tlieatre, no pub- 
lic and very few private assemblies, and 
almost the only occasions, on which the 
imciety appear to meet together, are the 
'i^ligious festivals. It would, however, 
he hard to find In any country a set of 
more thorough lawless, unprincipled 
vagabonds than the European soldiery of 
Goa. They are filthy, disorderly, and 
contaminated with the most odious 
crimes, and in more than one part of the 
town of Pangi no person dare pass after 
dark, from the certainty of being robbed 
and maltreated by these villains : even 
murders are not infrequent. From all I 
could learn, I should say they do not 
possess one redeeming virtue, and no in- 
i^nsiderable portion of them are persons 
have been removed from Portugal 


for offences against the law. It is strange 
that some effectual means are not adopted 
to check their atrocious disorders. But 
Portuguese soldiers and sailors seem 
alike undisciplined. When I landed at 
the quay at Pangi, the first obiect that 
arrested my attention Avas the sentry 
standing with his miisquet under his arm, 
one foot resting on a cask, and a cigar in 
his mouth, puffing away and not even 
rising to salute me although in unifor^ 
no nor even saluting one of his officers 
who happened to pass. 

There is but little private w'ealth in the 
colony. There are very few whose in- 
comes exceed 200 rupees a-month, and 
not above two or three who have 1,000. 
Even the governor’s salary is not above 
20,000 nips, per annum. Next to the 
governor in office and salary, ranks the 
archbishop, who enjoys the title of Ex- 
ceUeiiza^ and has an income of 8,000 rups. 
per annum. The commander-in -chiet^ a 
field marshal of Portugal, receives only 
7,000, and the secretary-general about 
1,200 per annum. All other salaries are 
proportionnbly pitiful. The majority of 
the iiihabitants wear the European cos- 
tume, and the turban is as rare as a bat 
in Madras. It is with difficulty you can 
find a Goanese who understands Hln- 
dostanee or any other oriental tongue. 
The vernacular of the lower orders is a 
barliarous mixture of Portuguese and 
Concanee ; that of the higher classes pure 
Portuguese. A few of the latter also 
understand, tboiigli few sjieak, French. — 
Mad, Lit, Craz, 


Rtt0tvala0la. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We are without New South Wales pa- 
tters, but the Hoftart Town Courier con- 
tains the following account of the murder 
of Dr. Warden, at Sydney : — 

** It is with extreme regret we announce 
the melancholy death, by murder, of Dr. 
Warden, the eminent barrister, of Sydney. 
Tlie savage occurrence must have happen- 
ed on Sunday, the 7tii of September. He 
bad invited a few friends to dinner on that 
day, at his villa of Petersliam, about eight 
miles from Sydney, and had rode out be- 
fore the dinner-bour, but not returning 
when expected, some uneasiness gradually 
sprung up, and a search was ultimately 
instituted in all directions, the alarm being 
much increased by a threat having lieen 
industriously conveyed to the doctor's ears 
some time ago, by some of bis own ser- 
vants, tliat bis life would be sacrificed. His 
intimate friend, Mr. Wentworth, bearing 
the circurostan^ on the Monday morning, 
immediately joined in the pursuit, and the 
body was fouud in the foranepu of that 
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day, in a secluded part of the bush, about 
three-quarters of a n^ile from the house, 
with two gun-shot wounds, cither of which 
was apparently sufficient to extinquish life ; 
the one, a quarter of a musket-ball, which 
had been cut with a knife, having entered 
the head directly below the ear, and ano« 
ther similar piece in the side. The melan. 
choly event, as might be expected, pro- 
duced a lively sensation in Sydney, and 
indeed throughout the whole of the colony. 
The talents of Dr. Wardcll, as a skilful 
lawyer and an able political writer, were 
of the very first order.** 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Hobart Town papers. Van Diemen's 
Land, to the 27th of September, have been 
received. The legislative assembly was 
opened on the IGih of August liy a spcecli 
from the governor, detailing very minute- 
ly the measures which would be laid upon 
the table for their consideration, but which, 
however, were entirely of a local and 
very prescribed interest, and therefore call 
for no particular mention. 

Great inconvenience had been expe- 
rienced in the colony by the overfiowing 
of the rivers in consequence of heavy rains. 
The Coal river had risen twelve feet in a 
few days, deluging all the adjacent coun- 
try, and carrying away every thing before it. 
The bridges even gave way before its rapid 
course. The accounts from the other dis- 
tricts were looked for with anxiety. The 
price of wheat had risen to eighteen sliil- 
lings the bushel : a large supply of flour 
was, however, expected from the Mauri- 
tius. 

Extract of a letter from Hohart Town, 
dated Sept. 2G, 1834 : — “ The Strathju'ld- 
sai/e, with female emigrants, arrived liere 
on the 13th iilt., in 104 days, from Graves- 
end. All the passengers landed in good 
health and spirits ; only one death occurred 
on the voyage, a child, lly the end of the 
first week, 1.50 were in situations, and 
there is not now one individual without 
occupation ; the average wages £] 2 per 
annum. There arc two who are engaged 
at the theatre here, receiving £73 eacli ; 
one £40, as housekeeper to Mrs. Arthur 
(the governor’s lady), and a few at schools, 
&c., receiving ^30 a year; so that they 
have no cause to regret having emigrated 
on this score, nor do I find that any have 
expressed this feeling, but, on the con- 
trary, great satisfaction. I must, too, 
mention that the colonists arc much pleased 
with this system of emigration, speaking 
of it as highly advantageous to themselves, 
and likely to advance the interests and 
welfare of the young women.** 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

A file of papers from the Sw'an River 
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colony, to the 20th of September, lead to 
the conclusion that the late reports of the 
distressed condition of the colonists have 
greatly exaggerated the inconveniencies to 
which they were subjected by the non- 
arrival of the £llen and other vessels 
freighted with provisions, and which had 
induced thu governor to limit, by procla- 
mation, the amount of meal to be furnish- 
ed to government labourers, but at the 
same time to increase in an equal ratio 
the quantity of animal food. Sir J. Stir- 
ling, with his lady and^fainily, had arrived 
on the 19th of August, At the first meet- 
ing of the legislative council. Sir James 
proposed that the doors should be thrown 
open, and that the discussions of the coun- 
cil should take place iti public ; this was 
cordially acquiesced in, and arrangements 
immediately made lor carrying it into 
clfect. 

Litigation is commencing in this co- 
lony. ]\Ir. Butler, a lawyer, brought an 
action against Mr. McEaul, editor of the 
Perth Gazette, for a libel, but failed, for 
want of proof. Mr. Lamb sued Mr. 
Sheldon fur damtoge of character, by the 
latter, in advertising for sale a set of bills 
given by Mr. S. to Mr. L. The damages 
in this action were laid at j£2,000, and the 
jury gave 4(>s. 

The following is given in the Perth 
Gazette as an outline of the result of Capt. 
Stirling's visit to England in behalf of the 
colony : 

1st. A civil and military establishment 
W'ill be maintained at the expense of the 
crown ; the civil establishment on the 
scale hitherto existing. The military force 
will be doubled. — 2d. The legislative coun- 
cil will be increased, by the addition of 
tw'o or more of the leading settlers, and 
will have to provide funds for expendi- 
ture, make laws, &c. — 3d. An improve- 
ment of the land regulations will take, 
place. The purchasc-raonoy arising from 
the sale of lands will be applied to the 
improvement in road-making, &c., and 
also to the importation of working -people. 
— 4lb. A present of about £7,000 of ar- 
rears will be made by government to the 
colonial fund, for buildings, public works, 
&c. — 5tb. The colony will be visited by 
King's ships from India, and the colonial 
vessels be put on a better footing.^Gth. 
The assistance of the Emigration Com- 
mittee w'ill be given to Western Australia 
as to other colonics, when the necessary 
security shall be given by it. 


jairin (Sralana. 

By the Harleqttin^ we have received ac^ 
counts from New Zealand of very serious 
disturbances there. It appears that, some 
time ago, the natives of Cloudy Bay, thep 

(2 B) 
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at war with ilhose belonging to tire provinco 
of Otargo, had taken a chief of the latter 
place (Eacho), with his daughter, both of 
whom they killed. In revenge, the natives 
of Otargo had come in great numbers to 
Cloudy Bay, to seek revenge for their in. 
juries. Upon the6thin.st., headed by Ti- 
haroah, Tarboocoo, and another chief, they 
proceeded in a body, about 400, with the 
intention of cominencing war against the 
Cloudy Bay tribes, who, it appears, were 
ill the interior, engaged in civil waruniungst 
themselves. Not Hnding them, they pro- 
ceeded in the work of devastation. Every 
station was completely annihilated — those 
of Messrs. Campbell and Captain Hlinkcn- 
soppe in particular — their men taken pri- 
soners, and one or more of the women 
shot ; two of the white men, accompanied 
by several native women, escaped in a 
whale i)oat. On the 7th March, the //</r- 
leqxiiiif schooner, came to anchor in the 
Bay. Three boats, filled with natives, 
bringing the remaining two white men 
(for whom they are expected ransom), 
boarded her, and commenced pluiulering 
the vessel of sails, colours, muskets, &c. 
&c., cutting part of her running rigging, 
&c., and but for the good policy of Cnpt. 
Shaw, the vessel doubtless would have 
been taken, nearly 200 of the natives be- 
ing on deck searching for plunder, and 
scarcely a part of the vessel but what un- 
derwent their scrutiny. However, Capt. 
Shaw, w'itli much address, persuaded the 
New ZealniicJers to go on sl.ore, and im- 
mediately made sail fur Cavity Island, 
where a similar fate awaited him, from 
which he also luckily managed to extricate 
himself. — Hob. Town Conr., April 18. 

The schooner Byron was on a trading 
trip to New' Zealand, and on the L'Oth of 
February anchored in Poverty Bay, in 
the evening, with a light wind and heavy 
swell setting into the land, which, w’ith a 
sudden shift of wind, caused the vessel to 
drive, when the second anchor was let go, 
which held her for a short time; but, in 
consequence of the continual swell, she 
was drifted on the rocks, and bilged, and 
afterw'ards drove over a shelf of pointed 
rocks, and nearly filled with water. The 
natives, instead of rendering any assist- 
ance, commenced plundering in every di- 
rection, and drove all hands on shore, 
without allowing them to save even their 
clothing. When they had gut all they 
could, they set fire to her in several places 
to procure the iron work, and behaved in 
the most savage manner to the master and 
crew. Captain Cat! in and all the crew, 
except one man, have arrived in safety by 
the Friendship, the master of which shew- 
ed them every hospitality.— /6id. 

A captain, with two subalterns, and a 
company of the 50th regiment, have gone 


to New Zealand from Sydney, in his Ma- 
jesty's ship Alligator, 'I'he increasing Eng- 
lish population, the large tracts of land 
purchased by British residents, and the 
recent apparently unprovoked outrages by 
the native tribes, seem to have called for 
this protection. 

From accounts from the Bay of Islands 
to the end of May, it appears that an at- 
tack had been made on the residence of the 
British resident there (IMr. Bushy), and 
that his life had been attempted by a party 
of the natives, but without the coiiciirrencc 
of any of the chiefs. This had led to a 
very extraordinary letter from the British 
settlers there to the above geiitleninn, in 
which they stated that he was called on, for 
the future safely of their families and pro- 
perty, and of the properly of others entrust- 
ed to their care, to take advantage of the 
present opportunity to bring the natives to 
a sense of the treatment to be observed to- 
wards the representative of the British 
Government, who had domiciliated to pro- 
tect British person and property from vio- 
lence and oppression, and by so doing to 
show' them the necessity of paying proper 
regard to the alliance sought by them, as 
well as to show who had come to reside 
among them. The letter states, that the 
repeated attacks upon the settlers were on 
tlie increase, and should the last attempt 
on the dwelling of the resident he siidered 
to pass witluMit the fullest determination to 
enforce satisfaction, the persons and pro- 
perty of the settlers would he left to the 
arbitrary caprice of every savage horde. 
The signers of the document conclude by 
calling upon the resident to support the 
character of his office, and, if he deemed 
it necessary, to call a meeting of the set- 
tlers, to obtain their opinion of the best 
mode of redress, and to show that the 
intention of the government in appointing 
the rcsider.t was stated by him in his ad- 
dress for the protection of the British 
settlers as well as of the natives. To this 
somewhat abrupt communication, the re- 
sident returned the following reply : — 

** Gentlemen : Thu extraordinary cha- 
racter of your letter of the O'lli inst., w hich 
has just been delivered to me, renders it 
impossible for me to take any further no- 
tice of it than to cbsei ve, in justice to the 
chiefs of the surrounding districts, that on 
the present occasion they have shown no 
want of a proper sense of the treatment to 
be observed to the representative of the 
British Government domiciled in that 
country, but have hastened almost with 
one accord to express their abhorrence of 
the late attack on my house and attempt on 
my life, and to assure me that they will 
use every means to search out and bring to 
punishment the guilty parties. 

“ Bay of Islands, May 9, 1884.” 
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HbattHUiicIi 3)0lanli0* 

Tlie Canton Register of May 6tli con- 
tains an account of the shipping which 
arrived at the island of Wuahoo, in the 
liulf-yeur ending 1B33. 

Of American merchant-vessels, there 
arrived, during the time above stated, 8; 
British, 1 ; Sandwich Islands. 1 ; Prus- 
sian, 1 ; Spanisl), 1 ; Otaheitian, 1 ; in 
the whole, 13 vessels ; aggregate tonnage, 

2 .^711 ; navigated hy 235 men. Of Ame- 
rican whaliiJg- vessels the number was 53, 
tonnage 18,930, men 1 .'H I ; British 
whaling-vessels 1.3, tonnage 4,890, men 
391 ; barrels of oil on board t!ie Ameri- 
can vessels, 78, .500 ; barrels of oil on 
board the British vessels, 13,720. 

“ Private letters from Woalioo,’* it is 
salded, “state circinnstances which we 
bo])e are .'loL true, and certainly do not 
feel inclined to believe. We knovv not 
convcrly what are the resources of the 
ihbiuds which attract so large a concourse 
of shipping; but as tobacco is to be pro- 
i ured there, we tbiuk it probable that 
that placid deligiit of the wcariiMl sailor 
may be one of tliem ; aral if so, the in- 
ihtstry of the natives in rearing tlie jdant 
can never have been <djeck(Ml by any of 
their real friends. 3’Ii(’se letters, !u>\v- 
ever, give cover to a duciuncnt, said to 
have been published by the missionaries, 
against the use of tobaceo, and the culti- 
valion of tlic plant, which occasioned the 
tk'struction of the whole of the planta- 
tions at the island of Mowee ; and the 
attempt to destroy those at Wtndioo was 
also made, hiit fuistrated. We have read 
the translation of this docuniLMit. It is 
in the form of exhortation and answer. 
'I*he missionaries call upon the natives to 
throw away tl'.eir pipe, for tliey lliink it a 
bad thing, and to cast out the plant, for 
it is an evil weed; the natives reply, that 
they will carry all their pipes to the uiis- 
^ioiiaries, and destroy all the plants ; if 
tlu^y discover any tobacco growing, llicy 
will -pull it up directly ; and they pledge 
tlicmsclves not to smoke privately, nor 
with their friends and acquaintance. We 
repeat, that we pul little failh iii this do- 
cument; that the industry of a people 
just emerging from the indolence of 
savage life, should he thus checked by 
their only spiritual rulers— for so we be- 
lieve tiie missionaries arc, and in a great 
degree of power, — and that the culture of 
the soil should be impeded, and the rights 
of real i>rop(M*ty invaded, by tliosc wlio 
ought to be the first to encourage the one 
and to protect the other, is too monstrous 
to he credited.** 


Ufape ot <Dooli iiQoiir. 

AKOMTION OF SLAVERY. 

'J'lic December, the day on \^bieh 


the Act for tlie abolition of slavery came 
into operation in this colony, passed with- 
out disorder, amidst public rejoicings. 
I'lie following curious paper, drawn up by 
the manumitted persons, expressive 'of 
their sentiments of gratitude, is inserted 
in the Cape papers: — 

“ Cape Tow'n, December 1st, 1834.— 
The free persons of tins colony take the 
liberty of writing these few lines to return 
their most grateful and htimble thanks to 
bis Mujvsty the King of Knglaiid and all 
the liunoiirablu gontiemcn of the Parlia- 
ment, not forgetting at the same time our 
gracious governor, and all the worthy gen- 
tlemen of this eolony, w'lso have deeply 
interested themselves in the behalf of the 
freedom of the unfortunate slaves. It is 
not in our piovcr to express the feelings 
and gratitude of our hearts; but we shall 
never fail to oiler up our fervent prayer to 
the great Ritlier of all, to shower down 
his hiessiiigs ten-fold on all our kind bene- 
factors, and w'e also pray to the great 
God lo enlighten our minds, that we may 
search llis word and walk in llis paths. 
With a hope that we sliall be pardoned for 
the liberty we fake in writing these few 
lines, W'e beg leave to subscribe ourselves 
bis Majesty the King of Great Britain's 
litiiiible and fiiitbrul servants. 

The Free People of the 

Cape of Good Hope.** 
(Signed by a Isirge niimlrer of the ap- 
prentices, under the Abolition Act, re- 
siding in Capo Town.) 

Subscriptions have been entered into for 
the purpose of raising a fund to establish a 
iiaiionul school, in comnieinoration of the 
abolition of slavery in the colony. 


©0l)pf. 

“ Constantinople, Dec. IG : — Accounts 
from Syria state, that the Kgy|itian army 
was at Aleppo, tlie advanced guard at An- 
tab, and Ibrnbiin w’as expressing confi- 
dence that France and Knglaiid would 
support him. He must soon have l>eeii 
uiuleeeiveil, however, since by fresh letters 
from Alexandria, it is stated that Meheiiicd 
Ali, having learnt the true feelings of those 
powers, bad communicated to the residents 
llis delerniiiiation to withdraw his troops 
from Orfa, and to pay up tlie amount be 
owes to the I’orte. 'J'licre was great de- 
sertion from llis army, and be was quitu 
downcast about it. The French ambas- 
sador has received a letter from the 
Duke dc liagusa, in which be says that be 
visited Syria, and bud examined the state 
of that province cn mililaire et cn homme 
(Cclnt, The army, he says, is quite tlcmo- 
ratisc; no such tbiii^ as discipline exists ; 
the greatest disordei^and contusion reign 
every where; and there existed the strongest 
.disposition of the iiibabitunts to rise en 
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massBi and thrust forth their tyrants. He 
winds up by asserting that it is utterly im- 
possible that a country can exist under so 
vile and disgusting a system. Ttiere is a 
powerful advocate of Mehemcd Ali, on 
whom the true friends of the Forte ought 
to keep an eye. I allude to M . Prokesh, 
now Austrian Resident at Athens. He is 
a man of extraordinary talent, and un- 
bounded influence ; and if these advan- 
tages be exerted in a wrong cause, the 
greatest mischief may result. He is said 
to nourish a mortal hatred to the Russians, 
and judging by what took place here some 
time back, he has taken it into his head that 
the only way of snatching Turkey from the 
grasp of Russia, is by pushing forward 
Mehemed Ali, and placing him on the 
throne of the Sultan. Previous to leaving 
Vienna, he so completely succeeded in per- 
suading Prince Metternich of the superio- 
rity of his understanding and information 
as regards this question, that the Austrian 
Resident at Alexandria has been with- 
drawn from all responsibility towards the 
Internuncio here, and is accountable for 
what is going forwanl in Egypt to M. 
Prokesh in Greece, to whom only is he to 
address his report, and from whom only is 
he to receive instructions, so that one would 
suppose he considers Egypt less a part of 
Turkey than of Greece. It would seem 
that Austria is playing a double part, and 
intends, in treating the Ottoman question, 
to have two strings to her how, as was the 
case at the time of the partition of Poland. 

Since writing the above, the Smyrna post 
has arrived, bringing Utters from Alex- 
andria, which speak of the determination 
of tlie Pasha to declare his independence 
in spite ‘of friends and enemies, and to 
make a bold push to establish it by deeds 
of amis. I rather think, however, he was 
realising the French proverb, d mauvaisjeu 
bonne mine ; for, according to the accounts 
received here by an express to Lord Pon- 
sonby, and which I believe to be fresher, 
the Paslia was disposed rather to draw in 
bis horns than to thrust them out in that 
way. Sir Harry Inglis, now at Smyrna, 
and who has been travelling in Syria, gives 
a dreadful account of the maladministra- 
tion of the Egyptians. Ibrahim Pasha, to 
avoid having his soldiers cut to pieces by 
handfuls, had been obliged to concentrate 
them in Damascus, Aleppo, and Antab, so 
that the rebels, as the struggling inhabi. 
tants are called, were left to breathe again, 
and will hardly be troubled during the 
winter,** — Carr. Morning Heridti. 

It is stated, in the same paper, that, ac- 
cording to letters from Constantinople, 
dated 27tli Dec., the French and British 
governments having refused to recognize 
tlie independence of Mehemct Alt, he had 
with reluctance consented, at their instance, 
to evacuate the Sandjak of Orfa, to pay the 
Porte the tribute stipulated in the treaty. 


and even consented to be reconciled to the 
Turkish government. 

Advices from Alexandria to the 3d Dec. 
confirm the previous reports of the plague 
having broken out there, and caused the 
greatest terror to prevail among the inha- 
bitants. Numbers of cases were daily oc- 
curring, the inliahitants were confining 
themselves to their houses, and sanitary 
cordons had been established round the 
streets into which the disorder had pene- 
trated. At night the flambeaux borne by 
the military gave to the town a most pecu- 
liar aspect, and the terror prevailing greatly 
aggravated the disorder. A committee of 
ten medical men had been assembled to 
consider of measures to arrest the disease. 
A physician in chief to the Pasha was one 
of the number. Large reinforcements of 
troops continued to be sent oil' to Syria, 
which is stated to be far from tranquil. 
The plague had broken out in the suburbs 
of Alexandria with great virulence. Com- 
merce was entirely at a stand, and the inha- 
bitants were flying in all directions. Even 
the public works had been suspended tem- 
porarily. 

l^lie recent visit of the Pasha to Lower 
Egypt had fully confirmed the favourable 
hopes respecting the cotton crops, which 
w'as estimated as high as 330,000 to 3-10,000 
quintals. No less than 180,000 fcdtlans of 
land had been appropriated last year to the 
exclusive cultivation of cotton. The atlmi- 
nistrator Of Egyptian commerce had already 
paid the balance from the first products to 
those purchasers who were shoit in conse- 
quence of the deficiency of the crop of 1833. 
The price of cotton this year, as well as the 
mode of sale, had not been fixed, but the 
principal European merchants were about 
to proceed to Cairo, to sec the Pasha upon 
the siiljject. The price would then be re- 
gulated by the price current of diflerent 
places, and the mode of purchase fixed by 
the Pasha. 

The Journal de Smj/rnc gives an tinfa- 
vourable picture of the present slate of 
Egypt, and its trade. Exce))t some wealthy 
houses, or such as are patronized hy Boghos 
Bey, the merchants are said to be in a dis- 
tressing situation. The imports decrease 
for want of demand, and tlie export trade 
is almost exclusively in the hands of the 
government. The Okel, in Grand Cairo, 
where the Jews used to do .*i great deal of 
business In coloured silk, is represented as 
quite deserted, and in drugs hardly any 
business is doing. 

The following is a letter from an Ame- 
rican lady at Alexandria, who, during a 
visit to Cairo, in September lust, w'us fa- 
voured with the extraordinary privilege of 
access to the harem of Meheinet Ali 

“ Wc are the only Christians wlio have 
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ever been admitted into the Pasha's harem. 
We were there twice. The first was a mere 
visit, but the second was to spend the day. 
I must endeavour to descril^ it to you. 
At the gate, we were received by a dozen 
black eunuchs, who led us to the garden- 
gate, where we found three girls playing 
upon different Arab instruments, while 
two others were singing and two dancing, 
magnificently dressed in crimson and blue 
cloth, embroidered with gold, the full pan- 
taloons hanging over the foot, just allow- 
ing an embroidered slipper to be seen ; a 
jacket tight to the shape, without sleeves, 
open a little upon the chest, where ap- 
peared a chemise of blue or white gauze; 
closely spangled sleeves of the same, hang- 
ing large and full to the elbow, and down 
behind in a dozen plaits ; and on the side 
and top of the head large sprigs of dia- 
inonds. A sash of gold tissue, with a 
deep gold fringe finished the dress. These 
pretty creatures preceded us to the palace 
door, where we were met by old friends, 
by the Sultana, her maids of honour, and 
attendants, to the number of 1(X) at least. 
The great hall of state into which we were 
ushered was an immense one, lined and 
floored with white marble; in tlie centre 
a basin, fifteen feet in diameter, from 
w'hich the clearest water was playing ; the 
ceiling richly painted and gilt; one side 
of the hall lined with ottomans of white 
silk embroidered in gold, and a beautiful 
Persian carpet spread in front of these. 
As soon as wo were seated, coffee and 
pipes were handed to us. The Sultana is 
about thirly-fivc years old, with a fine face, 
though her eye is stem. Her dress was a 
chalii, made in the Turkish stylo, only 
more closed over the neck. On her head 
was a sort of skull-cap, formed entirely of 
diamonds ; around this was twisted an 
embroidered kerchief, and on the left side 
down the car was placed a sprig of flowers, 
made of enormous diamonds, a single pair 
of ear-rings, shaped like a drop, as large 
as the end of my little finger, and on her 
little finger was a superb diamond ring. 
Around us stood the hundred attendants, 
dressed in coloured silks, and every one, 
even of the lowest rank, with head co- 
vered with diamonds. The pipe-staves 
and sockets of the coffeC'Cnps were also 
covered with these precious stones. Such 
a glitter 1 never saw before. An Arme- 
nian woman, who spoke Italian, was there 
as an interpreter. Our gloves and buckles 
excited their admiration, as indeed did our 
whole dress. Wu were taken all over the 
palace, which vied throughout in elegance 
with the great hall. At half-past twelve 
we were led by the Sultana down to the 
reception-room to dinner. As we entered, 
girls bearing silver basins, approached ; 
others, with pitchers, poured wafer over 
our hands, and others presented us with 
towels. On llie centre of the Persian 


carpet was placed a small table, about a 
foot square, covered with cloth of gold 
tissue ; on that was a circular glass waiter, 
about three feet in diameter. In the centre 
was a dish of roast mutton. The Sultana 
sat down with my mother and self on 

either side of her, then E and G— ^ 

and a lady of the court, formerly a slave of 
tlie Pasha, but now married to a colonel. 
The china was French, and handsome 
silver knives and forks, Ac., which tlie 
Sultana did not know how to use. When 
we sat down, a napkin was placed in each 
of our laj)s, another embroidered witli gold 
laid over the right shoulder, and a third 
and finer one laid upon the lap to wipe the 
mouth with. Some of the slaves fanned 
us; some held the different dishes, and 
others silver pitchers, and so on. The 
dinner was almost too much for us; we 
counted thirty-nine different dishes, one 
at a time, and of each we were obliged 
to cat a little — and so strangely served as 
they were ! The first five dishes were of 
mutton, rice, &c. ; then a sweet dish, next 
fried fish and nuts, and so on to the thirty- 
ninth, which was stewed rice and bonny 
claber. The glass salver was then taken 
away, and a silver one, with melons, 
peaches, grapes, &c., replaced it. When 
wc rose from table, the girls with the 
basins knelt before us and our bands were 
washed as before, when pipes and coffee 
were given us to finish with. While we 
smoked, the Sultana retired to prayers, 
which she does five times a-day. Now, if 
you could have witnessed the scene, you 
would have imagined us among a parcel 
of great childern. Ob, how we were 
dragged about, patted and pulled, each 
declariiiit we belonged to her, and should 
not speak to the otliers ! At three o'clock, 
we were sent for to depart. The Sultana 
held us tight, however, and said the Ca- 
pudaii Pasha had no business to send for 
us, and it was four o'clock before we 
could get away. Wo made a great pro- 
cession through the garden : first went the 
musical, dancing, and singing-girls ; then 
the Sultana and ourselves, slaves bearing 
funs of peacock -feathers over our heads, and 
then came the attendants. At the garden- 
gate, sherbet was handed; when we took 
a kind farewell of our liospitable Sultana, 
and were consigned to tbc care of the 
eunuchs, who led us to the carriage." 


The Auyshuri^ Gazette has the follow- 
ing from CoM.*tamiiioplc of the I8th No- 
viMulier : — Hope was eiitcrtnined that 
Syria was tranquil, and the excitement 
of the people tillayed ; hut, according to 
the latest accounts, they were for the 
most part, in a state of insurrection. In 
the first half of the last month, a rising 
took place in Aleppo, where daily exccu- 
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tions had occasioned universal indigna- 
tion. It was only suppressed after se- 
veral sanguinary conflicts, and the num- 
ber of executions was then increased. 
About the same time, the people revolted 
in Beirout. The Egyptians again ob- 
tained the mastery, but not without the 
loss of many of their men. A few days 
later, the whole population of the Kes- 
roan, a part of Anti-Libanon, broke out 
into open conflict, and threatened to in- 
tercept the communications of the Ara- 
bian troops. This would have been done, 
had not the emir of the Druses, hastening 
to their assistance, decided the victoiy in 
their favour. He was in eon.sequencc re- 
warded by Ibrahim, and intrusted with 
the surveillance of that part of the coun- 
try, wlicrc the people are still in a state of 
warfare with their oppressors, although 
with diminislied force. The Egyptians, 
with the corps of the Druses under the 
command of the emir, were about I I,(X)0 
strong, and have recently received a re- 
inforcement of 5, OIK), lledsiiid l*!i.sha, 
on first receiving accounts of this state of 
affairs, deemed it advisable to concen- 
trate ins army on the borders of Adansi, 
and to make arrangements wliicli left no 
reason to doubt of a specily breaking out 
of hostilities between the troops of the 
sultan and the viceroy. These circum- 
stances gave rise to a premature report 
that the Turkish general had actually 
])asscd the frontier, and had attacked Ibra- 
him, who in fact i.s in a state of prc|.*ara- 
ratioii for battle. Both armies are in pre- 
sence, and may come to an engagemmit 
at a moment’s notice, and it would bo 
likely if the Egyptians should not .succeed 
in (luelling the insurrectionary spirit of 
tlie people.” 

Smi/rna, Zlcc. 2.5. — ” Ibrahim Pasha’s 
army has lately received further reinforce 
inents. Indeed Mehcmet Ali seems to 
pay more attention than ever to Syria, 
and to intend a thorough re-organization 
of tliat country, lie will probably find it 
nece.ssary, in order to attain this object, to 
give tlie Syrians some relief, and so to re- 
gain the confidence wliicli he has so inju- 


diciously thrown away; for, imless ho 
can conciliate the minds of the people, 
Mchemet will never be ulile to govern 
Syria in peace. If force were tJie only 
means of keeping the country in subjec- 
tion, where would he find means without 
men and money? The expedition to 
Syria has already exhaiLsted his strength, 
and lie cannot make greater exertions 
without exhaustion. The observations 
made by many travellers and foreign 
agents do not prove correct; when they 
represented Meliemet’s force as speonsi- 
able that it equalled that of European 
powers, anti was therefore far suj>crior 
to tliat of the Porte, those statements 
were greatly e.\aggeratod. and came 
from persons^ citlicr wholly imacquninted 
with the subject, or ill-disposed towards 
the I*orte. We ere here ]>crfectly in- 
formed of the amount of the Egyptian 
force in Asia; it tlocs not exceed 2.5(K)1> 
regular troojis, and if any are yet tleceiv- 
etl respecting the rcsonree.s of Mehcmet 
Ali in the interior of I he country, they 
should got their notijuis corrected by 
Marshal Marmont. 'Hie marslial, as we 
hear, has written with great detail to a 
friend here, on the situation cf Mehcmet 
and the state of the JOgyptiaii army, and 
has proved by the aid of facts, that Mis 
hcinct Ali i.s not in a condition to keep 
liossession of the conquered provinces, if 
the Porte make.s any serious effort to 
drive him from them. He is saitl to call 
Mchemot a Gascon savage, who iinder- 
stand.s how to throw dust in people’s 
eyes, and no hinder tljcm from .seeing 
clearly. lie (Marmont) was not easily 
blinded, and can see that the wiiole 
Egyptian power is !)iiilt on sand, and will 
last only while IMrheniet lives, or is for- 
tunate enough to piactice his sleiglit-of- 
lumd tricks with suei css. lie, therefore, 
believes important conce.ssioiis will he 
nnule to the Syrians, and that Thruhiiii 
is summoned to Cairo to delilierate on 
them. The opinion of .such a man as 
Marmont certainly merits consideration, 
and I ihercfore think it jiropi.r to mention 
the reports generally circulated on the 
subject .” — Alfjancine ZcUutujy Jan, 28. 
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REGISTER. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

COMMISSIONS TO NATIVE OFFICEKS. 

O^tacamnnd, Aii^, 1, 1834. — The prac- 
tice whicli obtains at all the presidencies, 
of notifying the promotion of native com- 
missioned oflicers ill Gcnei*al Orders by 
the Com mandcr-iiu Chief, being con.sidcr- 
cd objectionable in principle, the Right 
lion, the Governor General of India in 
Council is pleased to resolve, that, in fu> 
tore, all such promotions be made by the 
government of the presidency to which 
the oflicers belong, and that the commis- 
sions granted to native oflicers be signed 
and issued, in like manner as Company’s 
commissions now are, to the Kuropeari 
oflicers of the army. 

12. The promotion rolls and rocoinmen- 
dation of native commissioned oflicers, 
sent to army liead-qviarters by oflicers com- 
manding corps, will he forwarded to Go- 
vernment by the Commandcr-in-Cbicf, 
with sucli observations in each ca.se, as bis 
Excellency may con.sidcr luc.'ssary to sub- 
mit. 

siiirriNG. 

Arrirnh in the Itiver. 

.‘?KrT. JViU It'ntrh, Uarriii^toi), from .'^infT.i- 
poio; and Fume, llu-hardson, from < 'ovt — . 
7. ('iitentftr, (iirmidy. from IJombay. — Pnlmien, 
Loadi'i'i t'roiii ftoinhay; Htis/jm//, llaitieid, fnan 
'Madras; and Tnseiuiif, IdUU-licld, from IVistoir. 
-■’VeiitmpU, (nvfri, from iMadijw.— l.'J. .tj'tieanux, 
Diifr', fn»ni I'cyloii and ^.ladras. — (otirier, .''t. 
Paul, from N nU’s. — 12. fi’iiilee. Handle, from 
vVdieen. — Hi. .Jura, To<lil, fnan 'IVnidemar. 

Departures fruui ( 'ufeatit:. 

.•^neT. SI. Cumpetitni, Brock, for Haiifioon. — 1.2, 
yjhlremnrhe, .\iidie\vs, for 'l.'idv.rs; John linn~ 
nernmn, Walt, for l 'hiiia ; imd Mernnfi.l, SI.tv# r.s, 
for ditio. — I.'l. S/e’e.’i, Unnl, for (Ji inn; Latir/ 
Ilapes, BninelT, for ditio; and I'l.rth, Uohinson, 
for Straits anil ('lnii;i. 

Siiih‘fiJroiii Stilt irar. 

.Ski*t. 7* Jm. Belfr AHilinre, fort'hiiia. — 0. Gene- 
ral Vtilmi'r, 'I’ll' 'liras, for l.ondon; and Iternreri/, 
Wrllbank, for Singapore — I.'J. Cerilift, Hoy, for 
Penan^;. — ?4. Ite/eef/pn, Hoadle, for Cliinn; amt 
Splph, VV.iUiU'o, for Straits and I'liina.— Id. John 
Aitnm, Hodre, for Bon dray ; and Abt^arris, Tai- 
zevant, for Madras. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

B1 RTIIS. 

June. 24. At GhittaRonj*, the lady of T. A. 
Shaw, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

July I.*!. At Benarrii. the lady of the Rev. J. A. 
Sceiirrnann, of a daughter. 

Aftg. fi. At Necmucti, the lady of \Vm. Thomas, 
Esq., 4tith N.I., of a son. 

IH. At Mussooree, the lady of John Ross Hut- 
chinson. Esq., r..S., of a son. 

21. At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. Macdo- 
nald, 5(ith N.I., of a son (since dead). 

— At Futtyghur, the lady of Capt. Debrctt, 
artillery, of a* son. 


2.?. At Ghazeeporc, the lady of Pol. Dennis, 
ll.M. .‘Id regt., of a .son. 

— At Mussooree. the lady of the Rev. J. C. Fro- 
by, chaplain, of a daughter. 

25. At t'alciitta, the lady of Mr. J. E. Breen, of 
a dau>: liter. 

20. At Futtygluir, tJie wife of Mr. James Brierly , 
of a daughter. 

27. At Secrole, Benares, the lady of Lieut. O. 
E. Hollings, ;j0ih N.I., of a <laughter. 

2U. At Suugor, Bundlecund, the lady of J. L. 
Jones, Esq., of a son. 
ai. Mrs. J. B. Plumb, of a daughter. 

.Sept. 2. At Cahutta. the lady of t>ui late H. 
Bell, Esq., indigo-planter, of a ilanghter. 

— Mrs. B. Biss, of a daughter. 

At Dinajpoor, Mrs. .Tames Roily, of a son. 

4. At Mussooree, Uie lady of Gapt’. Deluide, en- 
gineers, of a daughter. 

(i. At Fiittyghur, the lady of the lion. T. J. 
Slioro, of a daughter. 

— At O.lc ulla, Mrs. R. Scott Thomson, I.nu- 
don llnildhigs, of a son. 

H. Mrs. Charles (!ooke, of a daughter. 

— At tdiownngliee, the lady of (}. A. Biislihy, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Gyah, the lady of I'. E. Woodcock, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

!l. At DinaiJore, the lady of Lieut. Gerard, Eu- 
ropean regt.. of a. son. 

— At Midnapore, the lady of Col. G. t.'oopcr, 
of (i son. 

10. At Ilazarcehangh, the lady of John David- 
son, Esq., assi.stani to the ('jlovernf»r-generar,s 
agent, of a daughter. 

12. Mrs. F. I). Kellner, of a daughter. 

J.'i. Mrs. L. \'t>ungs of a ilaugliter. 

— Mrs. Geo. ii. Swaine, of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. James Wo<»d, of a daughter. 

— .'\t Chowrmghce, .Mrs. .Stone, of a daughter. 
111. At Harrington Street, Chowringhee, Mis. 

Deiij. Smyth, of a daugiiter. 

1}{. At’ Calcutt.i, tin* lady Wm. Dalrymplr 
SI 1 .UV, lls{|., of daughter. 

21. At ( ’.dfutla, Mrs. (!. P. Chater, of a son. 

— At Cahutt.i, Mrs. P. J. O'Brien, of a son. 
leit'lfi. At Cawnporo, the lady of Lieut. IJiris. 

(!artt r, ll.M. Idth Foot, of a daughter. 


MMlWIM'.rs. 

.Tuttt'2\). M Xf'onuKli, Arthur C. Spottiswoode. 
Esq., c ai>taiu .’-rth legi. N. I., to Jessy Anne, fiftlr 
daughter of M.d. Gen. Lambert Loveday, of the 
Bengal army. 

Stj t.O. At Crli'utla, Mr. Henry Gill, II.C. ni.a- 
rine, to M-s-i llarrietta Blaney. — Also, Mr. James 
Hayden, H t!. in.ivine, to Miss Hebi'cca Darcy. 

4. At Delhi I*, I.ieut. I’. It. Browne, iJoth N.I.. 
scrond son of the late John Browne, Esip, of the* 
medical establislnnent, to Isabella, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late ( apt. Hugh Davidson, many years 
commandant of tire Sylliet Selmiidies. 

(i. At C’hins irali, Lieut. an<l Adj. .1. E. Codd, 
of M.M. 4‘:th regt., to (.’ornelia M.Try Anne, only 
daughur of Il.e late l’;.}it. Holst, ll.M. add rpgl. 

!l. At Calcutta, Mr. .lolm Shircore, to Ovidea, 
only d.'iugluer of the l.rte Charles Carapiet, Esq., 
of Sladia>, 

11. At Ben.urs, Walter (!. Krskine, Esq., 7dd 
regt. N.L, scci'nd son of the Hon. H. D. Erskine, 
to Eli:ra, daujfliter of Lieut. Col. You'igson, of 
Howscar, Cumb.rland, and late of the Madr.as 
army. 

l;i. At llowi-ali, C. fJ. Dunbar, Esq., merchant 
of Calcutta, to Mrs. C. .V. East, of Scebporc. 

15. At Cah'iitta, Mr. Win. IV. L. Hiehurds to 
Miss Amelia Catherine Bowes. 

17. At Calcuttis (!apt. Wm. Clark, free mariner, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of Capt. John Aiken, of 
Howrah. 


IIKATIIS. 

jerne 10. At Balasorc, Thos. Betts, Esq. agctlOS. 
Aug. 111. At Mhow, IJeut. Rowley II. Durie, of 
the 05th regt. Native Infantry. 

2U. At Agra, ('apt. F. B. R. Oldlield, of tire 
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25th rcgt N.I.f and deputy assistant commis< 
sary general. 

/fu/r. 23. At Cawnpore, Eliza Dingley, relict of 
the late Dr. Smith. 

Se^. 4. At Calcutta* Mr. John Sloinan* of the 
ship Neptune, aged 40. 

7. At Calcutta* Mr. E. P. Ferris* oged31. 

— At Barrackporc* Anne Christiana* wife of 
Lieut. Macdonald* 50th N.I.. and only daughter 
of I>T. Robert Tytier* aged IS. 

10. At Calcutta* Henry Babonau* Esq.* deputy 
C^misrary of ordnance* .iged GO. 

At Cawnpore, Rolierl Home* Esq.* in the 
83d year of his age. 

1.3. At Dacca* Capt. Charles II. Wiutour, of the 
53dregt. N.T. 

1.3. On. board the Il.C. flat Experiment, Lieut. 
O. B. Thomas, IDth rcgt. N.I., command ng the 
treasure escort on board that vessel. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Hugh Moore, of the sliip 

Neptune, .iged 17. , 

IG. AtCalcutta, Robert J. Jeffreys, Esq., .'iged 21. 

20. At II<H>ghly (at the house of his brother-iii- 
l.iw, W. H. Belli, Esci.), Stephen Steveirson Shcr> 
man* Esq.* age<l 25. 


jRatiras. 

GOVEUNMENT ORDEIIS, &c. 

FURLOUGH ALLOWANCES. 

l»'ort St. George. Aug. S22, 18:54. — With 
reference to G. O. G. of tlio 1st April 
1834, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to notify tliat the orders of the Hon. Court 
of Directors grunting a superior rate of 
pay to meiiiliers of the medical board and 
su|)erinteiiding surgeons when on fur- 
lough, are not considered by the Supreme 
Government applicable to those oilicers 
when on leave of absence in India or to 
any place to tiie eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

SUVEBlNTENniNG SURC.F.ONS RETURNING 
FROM EUROrE. 

Fort St. George, Aug, 2fi, 1834. — A 
superintending surgeon returning by per- 
mission of the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors to India to resume his rank* will 
draw the salary of that rank from the date 
of arrival at this presidency, the junior 
acting snperinteiuliiig surgeon will draw 
salary to the date inclusive of the receipt of 
the G. O. G. (unnoLincing such return) at 
the station where he serves, to be certified 
by the proper authority. 

PAY DEPARTMENT ON TIIE NEILCIIEHUIES. 

Fort St. George, At^.20, 1834. — ITie 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that from the Slst October next, the pay 
department on the Neilglierrics be trans. 
ferred to that of the southern division of 
the army, and tliat the appointment of 
staff-officer and paymaster on the hills be 
discontinued from that date. 

The salaries of individuals of the civil 
service residing on the Neilgherries will 
be paid by the collector of Coimbatore as 
at present, and those of the military by the 
paymaster of the southern division. 

Under the new arrangement, the super- 


intendence of the bazar and the police will 
devolve upon the commanding officer, who 
will also take charge of all public build- 
ings, and public property whatever* on the 
hills, and direct sucii minor repairs to be 
made to the buildings, in communication 
with the military board, as from time to 
time may be rcqni ite. 

FIELD FORCE AT JAULNAH. 

Fort St. George, Sept, 2, 1834. — Under 
instruction-s received from the Right Hon. 
the Go%'crnor./ 4 cncral of India in Council, 
the Governur in Council directs that the 
troops composing tlie light field division of 
the Hyderabad .subddiary force at Jaulnali 
be witlulrawn, and concentrated at Secun- 
derabad* as soon ns the season will permit 
of the movcineiit being made. The coin- 
inand, staff-appuintnients, and establish, 
ments of every description at Jaiilnah, 
will be discontinued from the 31st Dec. 
next, from wtiich date the officers holding 
the undermentioned appointments at that 
station will be placed at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-chief for legimental duty, 
assistant adjutant-general, a.ssiNtant 
(jiiartcr-mastcr-general, military paymas- 
ter, deputy commissary of ordnance, staff 
surgeon, and deputy medical storekeeper. 

His .Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
requested to issue such subsidiary orders 
ns limy l>e necesaary forgiving effect to the 
foregoing arranginnent, and for 'allotting 
to stations such oidnance officers as are 
now wanting to complete, and tiie remain- 
ing European ranks will be attaclied as 
supernumeraries to the arsenal at Eort St. 
George until their services may be required 
elsewhere 

The military board will give directions 
for the reduction of the store department 
at Jaulnali, and for the distribution of the 
Carnatic ordnance artificers and lascars at 
present attaclied tiiereto. 

ESCORT TO THE RESIDENT AT MYSORE. 

Fort St. George, S’pl. 2, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that tiie troops at present forming the es- 
cort of the Britisli resident at Mysore shall 
cease to be a separate corps, and the escort 
furnidicd agreeably to the rules laid down 
in G.O. by Gov. of 8th Feb. 1828. His 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief is requested 
to issue such subsidiary orders as may be 
necessary, and direct the native officers, 
non-commissioned oflicers, na.igues, pri- 
vates, and boys, to be borne upon regi- 
ments of native infantry, as supernumera- 
ries, until vacancies occur to bring Uiem 
on the establi^iment. 

cAiiRiAaK a0u>iBRs* knapsacks. 

Fart St. George, Sept. 2, 1834.— The 
Governor in Council is pleased to cancel 
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those parts of the General Orders of the 
13th Oct. 1812 and llth ' March 1814 
which, direct, that on all occasions of light 
infantry battalions, and the rifle corps, be- 
ing employed on actual field service, pub- 
lic cattle shall he supplied for the carriage 
of their knapsacks. 

PAYMASTER OF STIPENDS AT VELLORE. 

Fori Si, George, Sept, 5, 1834.— The 
Governor in Council has been pleased to 
resolve, in the political department, that 
the appointment of paymaster of stipends 
at Vellore be discontinued from the 30th 
instant, and that the duties be discharged 
by the oflicer coininanding that station, 
with the aid of the fort adjutant and such 
office establishment as may be fixed here- 
after upon a revision of the present system 
by a committee composed of Lieut. Col. 
G. M. Steuart, commanding Vellore, and 
Lieut. Col, VV. Cullen, commissary-general. 

CANTONMENT- ADJUTANT AT ST. THOMASES 
MOUNT. 

Fort St, George, Sept. 1834. — The 

Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that the situation of cantutiment ndjijtant 
at St. Thomas’s INlount be discontinued 
from the 30th instant, and that the duties 
of the station be performed as formerly, by 
the assistant adjutant- general of artillery. 

MEDICAL ATTENDANCE TO GENERAL 
OFFICERS AND STAFF. 

Fort St, (k’orge, S>'pt. .% 1834.— The 
Governor in Council deems it necessary 
to declare tlu* G.G. O. 7th Marcli, 1834 
sdniic applicable to Secunderabad and 
Kamptee, wliere, in consequence of there 
being no cantonment surgeon, the com- 
manding oflicer is permiited to select liis 
medical officer, on an allowance of Us. 30 
per month. 

The G.G.O. 21th Sept. 1830 expressly 
includes an allowance to garrison surgeon.s 
for medical attendance to general officers 
nnd stair in the five regular divisions of 
the army, no further charge, therefore, 
will be admitted on tin's account, not with- 
standing the head.qu.'irters may be at a 
station where there is not a garrison sur- 
geon, as ill the case of the northern divi- 
sion. 

CONDUCT OK LIEUT. COL. JACKSON IN THE 
LATE OFF.RATION.S AGAINST COORU. 

Head- Quarters, Ootneamund, Sept, 

1834. — The Commander-in-chief has 
much satisfaction iu publishing to the 
army the following order conveying the 
opinion cf the Right Hon* the Got^ernor- 
general and Commander-in-chief in India. 

'I'he Governor-general and Commander- 
in-chief liavitig had before him the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry, held at 
A sia t . Jourii . N . S. Vol. 1 G . No.CS. 


Bangalore under his Lordship’s instruc- 
tions, to investigate tlic causes which pro- 
duced the failure of the column under the 
command of Lieut. Col. Jackson in the 
late operations against Coorg, has much 
pleasure in publishing his concurrence in 
the opinion expressed by the committee 
respecting the conduct of that officer, viz. 
** The court do not sec reason to ascribe 
any blame to the Lieutenant-colonel, and 
they would be doing him less than justice 
if they omitted to record their convic- 
tions, arising from the concurrent testi- 
mony of all the witnesses who have been 
examined, that he most zealously nnd most 
unremittingly exerted himself fur the good 
of the service on which he was engaged, 
and that on every occasion when his co- 
lumn came in contact with the enemy, he 
w'as to be found at the point where danger 
pressed, nnd where his presence was most 
required.” 

W'TNAAD RANGERS. 

Fort Si. George, Sejd. 19, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that tlie “ Wyna-.id Hangers ” shall cease 
to be a separate corps from 31st Oct. next, 
and his Kxc. tlie Commander-in-chief is 
requested to issue the necessary subsidiary 
orders fordrafting such of the native com- 
mi.ssioned and other ranks into regiments 
of the line as may be eligible, w'ho are to 
be returned as supernumeraries until va- 
cancies occur to bring them on the esta- 
bliehment. 

GARRISON SURGEON AT CANNANORE. 

Fort St. George, Oct, 3, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council i.s pleased to direct 
that the appointment of garrison surgeon 
at Cannanore shall be discontinued from 
the 31st instant, and the duties transferred 
to tlie senior regimental surgeon of the 
Company’s .service ]iresent, who will re- 
ceive the usual allowance for the charge 
of the medical stores at that station, and 
afibrd the requisite medical aid for the 
staff nnd details, as prescribed by G.G.O. 
of mil Oct. 1833 and 7th March 1834. 

LKITER.S AND MEMORIALS ADDRESSED TO 
THE COURT OK DIRECTORS. 

Extract from Letter from the Hon. the 
Court uf Directors, in the Public De- 
partment, date June 17, 1834: — 

Par. 1. “ Several instances have recent- 
ly occurred, in which wc have been sub- 
jected to very heavy charges for the post- 
age of letters and memorials addressed to 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, and 
individual .members of the court by our 
servants in India and others. 

2. ** Having constituted our local ^- 
vernments tl'.c only legiiimnte medium 
of communication between our servants 
(2 C) 
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abroad and the home authorities, and con- 
sidering it indispensable to adhere to this 
wholesome r^uUtion, which, whilst it 
secures our officers against any prejudicial 
delay in the transmission of their memo- 
rials, enables our government at the same 
time to furnish us with full information, 
together with their remarks and opinion on 
each case ; we desire it to be notified to 
the service at large, that any departure 
from the rule will meet with our disappro- 
bation, and that in every instance which 
may occur after this notice, we shall call 
upon the respective parties for reiinbiirse- 
inent of the expense to which we shall 
have been thus unauthorixedly and useless- 
ly subjected.'* 

GICXEUAfi ORDERS RV THE 
G O V E H N O R - G I *: N E R A L . 

COMM AND OP R£Gl>tENTS. 

Ootacamuml^ Sept* 5^ 18:54. — The Right 
Hon. the Governor-general of India in 
Council is pleased to publish the following 
extract from the pay regulations of the 
Bengal Government, issued to the army 
of that presidency under date the 1st Feh. 
1828, and to declare its provisions alike 
applicable to the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. 

Command of •Command- 

ing officers present with their corps, hut 
incapable from sickness of conducting the 
duties of command, will, in the event of 
such sickness being prolonged beyond the 
period of one inontli, be directed by tlie 
brigadier or senior officer in the district, 
to deliver over charge of the regiment to 
the next senior officer present.'* 

His Lordship in Council considers an 
officer to be incapable of conducting the 
duties of command, in the sense implied 
in the above extract, when, from sickness 
he is unable to attend, fur the period spe- 
cified, the parade of his regiment, and 
when the responsibility annexed to a due 
supervision of the established course of 
exercise and discipline must necessarily 
devolve upon another : in any such case, 
the command-allowance will be drawn by 
the officer to whose charge tlie regiment 
may be delivered over, but who is not 
competent, while in such tcoiporary charge, 
to make any cliange in the standing ordcr.s 
of the corps, or in the manner in which 
its duties are conducted. 

rxos ON COMMISSIONS TO OFFICERS. 

Ootucamundf Se^H. 16, 18.84.— In con- 
■tinuation of G.O. under date the 30ih 
July last, publishing a revised table of 
fees cliargeable on commissions issued to 
officers in the Company's service, the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general of India in 
•Council is pleased to direct, under in- 
•Inictiops from the Hon. the Court of Di- 


rectors, that the fee to be levied on the 
commission of brigadier-general be Us,95t 
the corresponding amount charged in His 
Majesty's army when the rank is granted 
by commission. 


ELIOIBILITT OF OFFICERS TO SUCCEER TO 

THE OFFICE OF ADJUTANT-GENERAL, &C. 

Ootacamund, Sept, 24 , 1834 . — The 
Right Hon. the Governor- genc^ral of 
India in Council having had under his 
serious consideration the injury which dis- 
cipline must ever sulTer from the nomina- 
tion of officers of junior rank, and com- 
paratively little military experience, to the 
important department of adjutant -general, 
is pleased to resolve, that no officer be 
considered eligible to succeed to the office 
of adjutant-general, or deputy adjutant, 
general, who shall not have attained the 
rank of major in the army, either regi- 
mentally or by the operation of his Ma- 
jesty's brevet. 

The same rule is declared appHc<ih1e to 
the quarter- inaster-gcneral and deputy 
quarter-master -general of the army. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Attained R/inAr.— Henry Morris, 10th Sept. 18S4, 
as senior merchant. — >v. A. Forsyth, loth Aug. 
1834; H. Stokes, 25th Aug. 1834; and Thos. L. 
Strange, Oth Sejiu 1834, as junior mcnxhanU. 
Hetunted to J. H, Bell, Esq. 

Admitted as JVHter, — Mr. Thomas Clarke. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug. 10. The Rev. R. A. Denton, to officiate as 
chaplain of Black Town and gaol, so far as his 
duties as garrison chaplain will admit. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
PROMOTIONS, &c, 

Adj. Ganemrs Aug. 13 to fhd. 2, 1834.— 

The following orders confirmed : — Lieut, (t. Gor- 
don to act as adj. to 48th N.I., during absence of 
Lieut. C. Mcickciuie on furl. ; date 7th July 1834. 
— Assist. Surg. Hastie, doing duty with H.M. .'iyth 
regt., to proceed from Mysore to lleliary, in medi- 
cal charge oC a detachment of H.M. Mth regt. ; 
date July.— Capt. G. Wright, lOth N.I., to 
conduct duties r>r deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of 
northern division, during absence of Capt. Bo- 
nette; date 31st July. — Lieut, llaync to act as qu. 
mast, and interp. to Ifith N.I., during absence of 
Lieut. Grant on duty; date 3d Aug.— Lieut. W. 
Cuirpage to act as qu. mast, and iriterp. to 21st 
N.i. ; date 7th Aug. — Lieut. T. Medley to act as 
adj, to 3th N.I. ; date L'llh Aug.— Assist. Surg. 
Cox, doing duty with H.M. 34th regt., to proceed 
to Dindigul, and afford medical aid to 18th N.I.. 
during indisposition of Assist. Surg. Tracy ; date 
tnh Aug. — Assist. Surg. Lyell to proceed and as- 
sume medical charge of wing of 21st regt. left at 
Klmedy ; date l!)tn Aug.— Gar. Surg. C. Dcsor- 
meaux to afford medical aid to detachment of ar- 
tillery in fort of Vizagapatam; date 26th Aug. — 
CapL J. Drever, 19th N.I., to command escort of 
British resident in Mysore, under provisions of 
G.O. 8th Feb. 1828 ; dato 25th Aug.— Ens. S. S. 
Coffin to act as adj. to 24Ch N.I., during absence 
of Lieut. Snow on furL ; date 2d Sept,— Lieut. 
Congreave to act as qu, mast, to 4th bat. artillery, 
during absence of Lieut. Rowlandson on furl. : 
date ist Aug.— Lieut. D. Littlejohn to act os adj. 
to 44th N.I., from Jet Sept. 1834, during absence 
of Lieut. Mackenxle on mrl.— Lieut. W, R. Ba- 
bington to act os qu. mast, to 17th N.I., during 
absence of Lieut. D. Babington on other duty.— 
Lieut. Colton to act as qu. mast, to 11th N.I., 
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during absence of Lieut. Wyntcr on furl. ; date 
2(lth Aug.— Assist. Sure. Hicks to afford medical 
aid to detachment of :iwl regt. at Uooty t date 10th 
Sept.— Assist. Surg. Smith to afford medical aid 
to detachment of 2d N.V.B. at Guntoor; date 
4th Aug.— Assist. Surg. Allardicc to afford medical 
aid to a detachment of Isl N.l. at Ramnad s date 
4th Sept.— Assist. Surg. llastic, doing duty with 
H.M. 57th regt., to proceed to Cannanore.— Lieut. 
P. R. Trewman, I3th regt., to proceed to Amec 
and relieve Lieut. Kenny from command; date 
11th Aug. — Lieut. C. Stafford to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. from 4th Aug., during absence of 
Lieut. Hainondoii furl.j date 20th Sept. 

Mr. Wm. Ritchie (lato ensign), pension cstab., 
permitted to reside and draw his stipend at In- 
geram. 

Assist. Surg. J. Wilkinson, .'ith N.l., to priKteed 
to Wall^ahbod and afford medical ai<l to 2d N.V.ll. 
and all details at that station, during absence of 
Surg. Knoa. 


iSombatn 

GOVERNAIENT OllDEIlS, &c. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

liombaf/ CtnLlt'f yiug. *27, — The 

Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased tu direct, that in nccordatice with 
the llegiilations on the siiliject in Bengal, 
the following rules shall he considered 
applicable to staff officers at this pre.su 
dcncy. 

1st. Officers in sfafl' employ, «vhen 
teiiipornrily withdrawn from their situa. 
lions for the purpose of joining their regi- 
ments on field or foreign service, will be 
permitted to draw', while so employed, their 
full stall' salary, provided that other officers 
are not appointed to officiate for them, and 
that they hold no staff situation in the 
army w'ith which they arc serving. 

S!d. In cases when other uflicers have 
been employed to officiate during the ab- 
sence of staff officers (as above), half their 
staff' salary will be drawn by the absentees, 
the other half by the officiating officers. 

.*3d. Officers nominated to staff-employ, 
within the limits of this presidency, while 
absent on foreign service, arc not entitled 
to any part of the stafl'-salary until they re- 
turn and take charge of their appoint- 
ments. 

4th. These regulations to have effect 
from this date. 

MEDICAL RKTIRINU FUND. 

Bombay Casllc, SejH. 11, iS:34.— With 
reference to the G. O. of the 7ili of Aug. 
18129, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct, that the fol- 
lowing copy of a letter from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, dated the UOth of Dec. 
last, be published in General Orders, and 
to direct, that tlie iVledical Retiring Fund 
be considered in operation. 

r** Letter from — , dated 15th April 18.13.— 
wIthTeference to Court's letter of 8th Aug. 18.12, 
forward memorial with strong recommendation In 
its favour, soliciting that the Medical Retiring 
Fund be not consolidated with the Military Re- 
tiring Fund.**] 


1st. As there appears to be no pros- 
pect of amalgamating the military and me- 
dical services upon your establisliinent, in 
the formation of a retiring fund, we shall 
not object to the institution of a separate 
fund for the medical services, as proposed, 
but we cannot consent to the remittance, 
through our treasury, of so many as three 
annuities of £300 in tw'o years. 

Sid, In our dispatch dated the 8th of 
August ]8Si2, we stated our willingness to 
allow the remittance of annuities for the 
medical service proportioned to the amount 
which, in our despatch dated the t28th of 
March 1832, we ex|}ressed our readiness 
to sanction for the army. Iii conformity 
with tliat intimation, wc now aulhorize 
the remittance through our treasury, ut the 
rate of 2s. the sicca rupee, of one annuity 
of ^300 in each year, on account of the 
medical retiring fund upon your establish- 
ment. 

.3«1. “ 111 the event of the fund being 
finally formed, we will give direction for 
a clause to be inserted in the covenants of 
every person hereafter appointed to your 
medical service, binding liimself to sub- 
scribe to it.'* 

FEES UPON WARRANTS. 

Bombay Castle ^ Sept. 22, 1834. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to fix the amount of the fee pay- 
able upon the warrants of deputy as»istant- 
commissaries, at iwenty-five rupees. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Departntent, 

Sept. 20. Mr. H. Hcbbert, to be assistant to col' 
lector uf Ahmednugger. 

.Tudir.iul Department, 

Sept. 22. Mr. J. to be coroner of Bom- 

bay. (Mr. J. M. Macdonald’s appointment can- 
celled.) 

27. Mr. .John A. Shaw to return to Rutnagherry. 
and to resume duties of assistant judge and session 
judge at that station. 

Mr. James G. I.umsden to be assistant judge and 
session judge at Surat. 

Political Departmetit, 

Oct, 1. Capti Roberts to take charge of resi- 
dency of lUitch, during absence of resident, who 
is permitted to visit presidency for two months. 

General Department. 

Sept, 27. Mr. Gregor Grant, to be deputy civil 
auditor and deputy mint-master. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomhap Vaetlt', Aug. 2.*), 18.'i4.— Ens. T. R. Prcii- 
dergast, 10th N.L, to act as fort adj. at Asseer- 
ghur, on departure of Lieut. Tapp to presidency, 
on sick cert., as a temp, arrangement. 

Aug. 25.— Senior un)H>sted Ens. Lambert Scott 
to take rank from 9th Aug. 1824, and. posted to 
20th N.I., v. Holmes dec. 

Cadets of Infantry Chas. Podmore and A. G. 
Shaw admitted on estab., and pvom. to ensigns. 

Aug, 2&— Lieut. M. Smyth, !)th N.I., permitted 
to resign his commission in Hon. Company's ser- 
vice. 

Sept. 2 — Kus. T. H. Godfrey, left wing Euro- 
pean regt., and Ens. W. 11. Simpson, 20th N.l., 
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permitted to exchange corps, each Joining as 
junior of hisnmk. 

■ Sept, 0.— Lieut. S. Parr to act as qu. mast., and 
OapU U. Lyons as interp., to.2;)d N.L, during ab- 
■em^e of Lieut. Liddell on sick leave, as a temp, 
arrangement. 

Sept. 12. — Major R. Pougct to be inspecting en> 
glneer in Guzerat. 

Capt. J. Jopp to be executive engineer at Del- 
gaum. 

.. Sept. 19. — The app. of Brev. Capt. J. P. Elliott, 
of H.M. 40th regt., to be aide-de-camp to Col. 
Sullivan, during period he held command of Poona 
division; confirmed. 

Lieut. John Grant to be adj. to 2d liat. artillery, 

Y. Willoughby, who resigns, on bcihg attached to 
do duty with head-quarters of horse brigade at 
Poona. 

Sept. 25. — Lieut. A. Goldie to .net as adj. to 2dth 
N.L, during alisence of Lieut. Gillanders on sick 
cert., as a temp, arrangement. 

Lieut. S. Ilennell, 12th N.I., Lieut. J. Watkins, 
23d do., and Lieut. C.J. Westley, 2uth do., cadets 
of season 1BI9, to be capts. by brevet, from 17th 
bept. 1934. 

Sept, 2ti — 1 a# or Gr. N.I. Ens. P. C. N. Amiel to 
he licut., V. Campbell pensioned ; date of rank 
Itith Au( 7. 1834. 

Sen. irnposted Ens. H. W. Prescott to take ravk 
from 27th Aug. 1832, and to be posted to 1st or Gr. 
N.I., v. Burnett dec. 

The Oovemmciic of India having cancelled the 
app. of Licut. n. A. Malcolm. 3d N.I., as assistant 
to resident at Ilydraliad, that ofTicer placed at dis- 
posal of Com.-in.chicf for regimental doty. 

Sept. Si). — Lieut. D. Davidson, 17th N.L, to lie 
second assist, com. general, in sue. to Capt. Rybot, 
who returns to Europe. 

Liept. G. Pope, 22(1 N.L, to be third assist* 
com. general. 

Lieut. R. Wallace, 18th N.T., to be acting pay- 
master of Poona division of army. 

• Capt. A. V. Bartlett, 2(>th N.L, deputy pay mast, 
at Deesa, placed at disposal of Coin.-in-chief for 
regimental duty. 

Or#. 1.— Lieut. C, Threshie, lOth N.L, to Ijc a 
third assist, com. general, and to take charge of 
military bazaar at Peesa, v. Kns. I.eckic, whose 
ajpp. of third assist, com. gen. is cancelled, in obe- 
dience to orders from Governmeui of India. 

Lieut. W. C. Hebbert to be assistant to inspect- 
ing engineer in Guzerat. 

Oc#. 3.— Lieut. C. 11. Wells 2f}th N.L, a cadet 
of season 1819, to be capt. by brevet, from 27th 
bept. RM4. 

Oct. 4.<— Licut. J. Cooper, 7th N.L, to act as 
line adj. at Ahmedabad, during absence of Lieut. 
Lewis ; date of div. order Kith Sept. 

Oet. C.— -Comet W. A. Hamilton, 2d I,.C., to be 
staff ofiicer to detacbment at llalmccr, from 1st 
Aug, 

Oct. 8. — Assist. Surg. A. GiUson to be vaccinator 
in the Deckan, and Assist. .Surg. B. White, to be 
vaccinator in N.E.D. of Guzerat. 


Returned to dutj/, from Europe. — Aug. 25, Capt. 
-T. R. Wynter, 14th N.I.->Capt. A. Livingston, 
8th N.I. — Sept. 12. Surg. J. P. Hiach, from 12th 
May# the date of his arrival at Tehran.— 25. Capt. 
F. J. Pontardeut, artillery. 


FURLOUGHS. 

* To Fherope.— Sept. 1. Capt. F. Rybot, 2d assist. 

com. gen., for three years.— 17* Fns. W. Thomp- 
cson, European regt., for health. 

Caneelled.— Oct, 4. The leave to the Neilgher- 
^|rwted on 2d Aug. to Lieut. P. W. Clarke, 2d 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Sept. 29.— Lieut. Carless to act as draftsman to 
Indian Navy, during absence of Commander 
Houghton. 

Rqilsined.— Sept 16. Midshipman N. J. Jones, 
Hoif* Company’s service. 


SHIPPING. 

ArriwUe^ 

Skpt. 17. ll.C. brig of war Tigrie, Lowe, Ihnn 
Perim Island,— 2<i. Ann, Marim, from Bourbon. 
— 22, Roftert, Blyih, fnmi Mauritius.— Oct. 7. 
Bopne, Stockley, and Amh, Sparkes, both from 
London. — 8. Cesttrian, Kclinck, from Livernool ; 
Good Succeee, Durant, Broiti ChitiAt ahd llugh 
Isindsatf steamer, Wilson, from Calicut, Manga- 
lore, and Boncoot — 9. Gilmore, Lindsay, from 
Liverpool. 

Departures, 

Skpt. 18. Tauzc, Poulier, for Madras and Cal- 
cutta. —21. Quebec Trader, Wood, for Malay 
coast ; and ll.C. sloop of war Amherst, Pepper, 
for Persian Gulf. — 24. Jessie, Troup, for Calcutta, 
0<-T. 4. Hector, Cowley, for Liverpool; and 
Anna Robertmm, Nairne, for Singapore and China. 
— 5. Attn, Marim, for Muscat. — 10. Emtnee, 
Langlois, for Port Louis.— 12. Bounty Halt, Hard- 
ing, for Liverpool. 

To Sttif. — Lady Feversham, 13th Oct., for t-aii- 
nunoreand London; Charles Kerr, lOth Oct., for 
coast and London ; liobert, Blyth, 2Gth Oct., for 
l.iverpoid. 

15IRT11S AND DEATHS. 

niKTIIS. 

July 27 , At Belgaum, the lady of Cupi. T. B. 
Jervis, engineers, of a daughter. 

Aug, Jit. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. M. 
Lloyd, 2d, or Qiux'n's Royals, of a son. 

19. At Dees.*;, the lady of Major W. C. lllitig- 
Wi)rih, 2d L.C., of a son (since dead). 

23. At P(H>nah, the lady of Capt. Billaniore, 
17th N.L, of a son. 

25. At Poonah, the lady of (’apt. 11. Wood- 
house, dc)>uty judge adv. gen., P.D.A., of a son 
(since dead). 

Se/i#. 18. At Bombay, Mrs. Francis Leggett, of a 
son ^ since dead). 

25. .\t(.’olalxilt, Mrs. T. T. Von Geyer, of a son. 

28. At Uiitnagherry, (be lady of M. Harrison, 
Esq., civil service, of .a daughter. » 

Oct. 1. At Boml>ay, the lady of Licut. Col. 
Powell, adj. gen., of a daughter. 

G. At Poonah, the lady of Licut. Willoughby, 
horse aitillery, of a son. 


nKATIIS. 

Aug, 14. At AI)mc(ln1)ad, Lieut. Oswald Ilalpin, 
of the 7th regt. N.L, aged S5. 

28. At l*oonah, Siisjtn Augusta, wife of Capt. R. 
Foster, Bombay engineers, aged 20. 

Sept. 12. At Poona, bopbia, wife of Cai)t. Rob- 
son, of the Euro|iean regiment. 

20. Mr. Francis Ney, derk in the military audi- 
tor general’s uilice. 


(irrplon. 

CIVIL Al'POINTAIKNTS. 

Aug. 4. F. J. Templer, Es(i., to be collector of 
sea customs for western province. 

W. Gisborne, Esq., lo be government agent for 
western province. 

BlllTlIS. 

July 12. At Koraegalle, the lady of Capt. Fire- 
brace, H.M. 58th re^., of a son. 

15. At Colombo, the lady of Capt. Powell, C. 
R. R., of a daughter. 

19. At Kumugalle, the lady of Capt. McPher- 
son, 78th regt., of a son. 

Aug, 5. At Batticaloa, the lady of Capt. Tran- 
chell, Ceylon Rifles, of a daughter. 

1 R. A t Cotta, the wife of the Rev. Joseph Bailey, 
of a son. 

31. At Colombo, the lady of C. T. Henry, Esq., 
of H.M. 97th regt., of a son. 

Stmt. 2. At Badulla, the lady cvf Lieut. Smith, 
Ceylon Rifle Regt., of a son. 

MARKIAOIS. 

Aug, 11. At Colombo, W. T. Layard, Esq-, 
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Aiiae> daughter of 

ft* 

daltby» Ksq., to Su- 
e late Surg. Abraham 
; regt. 

1>EAT1JS. 

Au/i^ 6* At Cotanchinn, (Jolombn« George Alcx> 
andvr StapleB» Esq.» aged 29. 

•Beptt 19. At Caltura, Edward Archer Tumour, 
Esq., second son of the late Iton. (jeorge Tur- 
nour, of ll.M. Ceylon civil service. 


I^rttang. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug-, a. At Penang, the lady of N. M. M*lntyrc, 
Esq., of a son. 

11. At Penang, the lady of John Revely, Esq., 
of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Aug,\, \t Canton, after a few days’ illness, the 
Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D., Chinese secretary 
and interpreter to his Majesty’s superintendents. 

2. At Macao, Capt. Miles Comer, of the Usitish 
ship Stakfuthtf, of a fever brought up from Dali, 
ill spite of the advantage of every mcMlical aid. 

Si;pt. 20. Drowned at Whamiroa, by accidentally 
falling overboard from the schooner S,vlph, about 
midnight, George Notcutt Green, Esq., super< 
cargo of the British brig Fox. 

At Macao, In his 48th year, the Right 
Hon. William John Lord Napier, of Merchlston, 
a baronet of Nuvia Scotia, captain R.N., and His 
Britannic Majesty’s chief superintendent in China. 

Lrifc/jv. Drowned at Whampoa, while bathing, 
Mr. Gilbert Hamilton Bartlett, of the Berwick- 
Hhire, second son of the Rev. George Bartlett, 
Kingston rectory, Kent. 


Jlriu ^outfj Sltlltalrs. 


Ceylon Rifles, to Catherine 
Capt. Sargent, H.M..Mlth rec 
10. At Colombo, Edward 1 
san, youngest daughter of thi 
White, of ll.M. Ceylon Riflt 


jilrthrrlanti0 Unbta. 

SlllPPINfl. 

Arrivals at Batavia — Sent. 9. ylrgn, from N. .S. 
Wales.— 27. Cnututrdiat from Amsterdam. — 20. 
Helen, from Singapore. 

Depnrturt's from Batavia. — Aug. 21. ‘luretiun, 
for China.— 2.'f. Caledonia, for V.D. Land. — Sept. 
21;. Borneo, for Manilla.— Oct. 4. Jtowlep, for 
Singapore. 

Arrivals at Sourabaya. — Sept. 3. Hive, from 
N. S. Wales, and sailed 2qth for China.— 12. Bro- 
thers, from China and Samarang, and sailed 2(ith 
for i!hina. 

Arrivals at Anjcr.— Sept. 24. Minerva, from 
London and Batavia. — Oct. 4. Bomlmy, inissedfor 
China. 


Cljtna. 

siiiri'iNtJ. 

Arrivals. — June 23. Sj)artan,fnMrn I.ivcrpool and 
Singapore; lloyal Sovereign, from Batavia.— 2(5. 
'Se-rhndda, from ('alciitta. — 27- .inn, and Helen, 
both from Bombay. — July ITi. Fattit Snlent, from 
Domb:iy; G/cvic/a'', from ditto ; Wrltuid Bell, from 
C’alcutta. — 10. 1-1. M.S. Andnauarhe, from Ply- 
mouth (with l.ord Nafiier and family). — 17* Water 
Witch, from (’alcutta. — 18. Nilr, from London. — 
20. Vascoa, from Bombay.— 22. Stak*\^Uy, from 
Java; City of Aberdeen, from Liverpool and Bata- 
via. — 29. Macclesjield, from Sydney. — Aug. 1. 
Hellas, from Bombay. — Caleiioniu, from Isom- 
bay. — 7* Clyde, Gipsejf, and Sir Charles Malcolm, 
all from Bombay.— 9. Syed Khan, from Calcutta. 
— 13. York, from Liverpool. — 1(5. ll.M. ships 
Imogene, from Singapore, and .-Indromache, from 
a cruise; also Bertviekshhe, Ilomasjee Botnanjec, 
and Jiarl of Clare, all from Bombay. — Sept. 2. 
Kirkman Finlay, from Bombay; Austen, Vir- 
ginia, Thetis, Genei-al Gascoigne, and Captain 
Cook, all from Calcutta — 1. Jumna, from Liver- 

F iool ; Alexander Baring, from London ; Brilliant, 
rom Manilla* — (i. William Salthouse, from Singa- 
pore. — 7 . Standard, from Singapore. — 9. Hythe, 
from Ijondon and Singapore. — 10. Aurelius, from 
Liverpool and Batavia. — 15. Australia, from Sin- 
gapore. — 16. Peru, from Manilla. — 18* Curran, 
from Bombay. — 19. Hannah, from Bombay. — 20. 
Governor Findlay, from I.ivcrpool and Batavia; 
Mqjfatt, from Samarang; (Jarnatic, from Bom- 
bay. — 21. Symmetry, from Liverpool and Singa- 

? iurc. — ^28. Barrosa, from Calcutta. — Oct. 8. OrUsa, 
rom Liverpool and Singapore. — 10. Charles Grant, 
from London and Bombay ; Morgiano, from ditto. 
— 13. Ckilcutta, from Samarang. — 21. Marquis 
Camden, from Madras. 

Bepartures. — July 15.' Brothers, for Oatnvla. — 
Aug. 9. Chftrlas FoHiee, for Manilla. — 14. Washing- 
ton, tor Manilla. — Sept. (5. Spartan, for Cape and 
Liverpool. — 8. Nerbudda, for Calcutta. — 15. Bom- 
bay Castle, for ditto.— 13. Stakesby, for Manilla. — 
Oct. 3. Delhaven, for Cork. — 23. Hellas, for 
Dublin. 


SHIPPING. 

yfnnw/i/.v at Sydney.— Aug. 13. Amity, from New 
Zealand; Black Warrior, fiom New York.— 17. 
Lyra, fro'Tn London. — 13. Meawrell, from I^jn- 
don and Hobart I'own. —19. Sydney Packet, from 
New Zealand. — 23. Malta, froiri Boston. — 24. Ves- 
tal, from Liverpool and Hobart Town. — 25. Mary, 
and Governor Ilalkctt, both from South Seas. — 28. 
Mary, from London and Hobart Town. — Sept. 1. 
Kmth Briton, from Leith and Hobart Town. — .5. 
Adelaide, from London. — 14. John Barry, from 
London and Hobart Town. — 15. Rostyn Castle, 
and Micmae, both from Lf>ndon ; Marinas, from 
London, Cape, and Hobart Town; Mavis, from 
llfrbart Town. — British Sovereign, from London ; 
Active, from Launceston; Lady Wellington, from 
South Seas. 

De/mrturfM. — Aug. 18. James iMitig, for Manil- 
la. — 19. Richmond, for Hobart Town. — 2(5. Amh, 
for Batavia.— 31. H.M.S. Alligator, for New Zea- 
land. — Sept. 14. Black Warrior, for eastern seas. 
— 15. Tybee, for New Zeadand. — Id. .dmity, for 
Hoixirt Taawn. — 19. Indiana, for Batavia; Luere- 
tia, for (Calcutta ; William Lockerby, for Manilla. 

ISIKTHS, 

May 17 . At Port Macquarie, the lady of D. A. 
C. (>. Arkroyd, of a son. 

June 14. At her residence on the Surrey Hills, 
Mrs, Tyre, of a son. 

15. At Sydney, the lady of the Rev. R. Mans- 
field, of a son. 

24. I'he lady of Thomas Evemden, Esq., su- 
perintendent of police, Bathurst, of adau^ter. 

29. At Ebenezer, Lake Macquarie, Mrs. Threl- 
keld, of a son. 

July 1. At Lorn Farm, Maitland, Mrs. Alex. 
M'Doiigall, of a daughter. 

— Mm. T. Robinson, of a daughter. 

(5. At Auburn cottage, Surrey Hills, Mrs. L. Tre- 
dale, of a daughter. 

MAKKIAGKS. 

Jane 2. At .Sydney, T. M. Davis, Esq., brother 
of Dr. Davis, ;i9th regt., to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of Solomon Wiseman, Esq., of Lower 
Portland Head. 

14. At Sydney, Mr. T. W. Ellis, of the William 
the Fourth steam-nacket, to Frances, eldest daugh- 
ter of John ^liickie, Ksq. 

17. At Sydney, the Rev. W. Jarrett, minister of 
the liidependciit Chapel, Pitt Street, to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of Capt. R. B. Russel, of 
the ship iMdy Rowena. 

.39. At Sydney, F. T. Rusden. Esq., assistaui 
surveyor, Ua Grace Alice, youngest daughter of 
the late John Horsford, Esq., or Antigua. 

Jaly 19. At Windsor, Mr. Guest, of Richmond, 
to Miss Jane White, of Clarendon. 


DEATHS. 

April 2fi. At Sydnev, Mrs. Vaiidermulin, wife 
of Major Vandennuliri, of ll.M. 48th regt. 

May 9. At Maitland Tower, aged 34, the Rev. 
Wm. Pinkerton, formerly of Glasgow. 

29. At Sydney, Mr.Thomas Bodenham, aged 49. 
Jmia29. Richard Allan, Esq., R.N.,8urgeon, 
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superintendent of the prison ship James haing. 
agra 37. He shot himself while under a tempo- 
rary deraaeement of mind. 

Juty 5. Mr. Hugh Thomson, engineer* aged 2tf. 

Jug, 25. Drowned, by the wrecklDg of the ship 
Bdiaard Tjombe, off Port Jackson Heads, on her 
passage from Hobart Town to Sydney :->Capt. 
Stroyan. commander of the vessel ; Mr. Norman, 
second mate: Mr. TIbbett, third mate: Mr. 
Gibbs, surgeon; .Messrs. Jones, Kemp. Oreen- 
hill, Wilkinson, and Knit^ht, passengers ; the 
steward ; and two seamen— in all twelve persons. 

Sept. 7. Dr. Warden, the eminent barrister. Ho 
was found murdered in the bush near his villa at 
Petersham, about eight miles from Sydney. 

Lately, At his estate of Oldbury, in Argyle, 
James Atkinson, Esq., J.P. 


liran Dirmrn’s Uanli. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Hobart Town.— Aug. 11. North Bri- 
ton. ^oin Leith and Cape. — 12. John Barry, trom 
I.ondon. — 13. StrathJietdfKiy, from London; Bee, 
from Sydney.— 11). Craigievar, from Sydney and 
Twofold Bay. — 20. Vs'otettor, fr<im London. — 21. 
Marinus, from London and Cape.— 2J. Dorothy, 
from New Zealand.— Sept. 4. WiUiam Metcalf, 
Edward, and Thomae Ijaurie, all fniin London. — 
P. JIferopp, from Mauritius; Swallow, from Cape; 
Alicb, from Sydney; Syren, and Vrancis Freeling, 
b^h from London ; Wtssendale, from London and 
Cape. — 21. Ellen, from London; Marianne, from 
Cloudy Bay. — 23. Suean, from Sydney. — Oct. 2. 
BrazHl Packet, from New Zealand. — 7. Medora, 
from Liverpool. — 13. Caledonia, from Batavia ; 
Gulnare, from Liverpool and Rio de Janeiro. — 17* 
Caroline, from Twofold Bay: Manfield, from 
London. 

Departures from ditto.— .\ug. Id. North Briton, 
John Barry, and Strathjieldfay, all for Sydney.— 
17. Mary, for Sydney ; Edward Lombe, for ditto 
(since lost).— 27* Indiana, and Bee, both for Syd- 
ney. — Sc|»t.fl. Marinus, for Svdney,— 12. Craigie- 
var, for Sydney; Protector, for Launceston.— 21. 
Swallow, for Sydney. — ^24. Jtice, for Mautltlus. — 
29. Dorothy, for Java; IVm. Metcalf, for Sydney. 
— Oct. 2. Edward, for Batavia.— 19. Metope, for 
Mauritius ; Gem, for King George's Sound ; Syren, 
Bossendale, and Industry, all for Sydney. 

Arrivals at Launceston. — Sept. 8. Tamar, 
steamer, from Port Glasgow.— 9. Thistle, from 
. New Zealand.— 13. Sneraies, from Whaling.— 17. 
Mary Anne, from Hobart Town.- Oct. 22. Rhoda, 
from London. 


BIRTHS. 

May 17, At Bagdad, the lady of Capt. Forth, 
21st Fusileers, of a son. 

IS. At Hobart Town, the lady of E. S. Hall, 
Esq., surgeon, of a daughter. 

20. At Longford, Mrs. EUiston, of a son. 

June 11. At Macquarie, Mrs. W. Cunninghame 
Haldane, of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

JicMsll. At Hobart Town, Andrew Crombie, 
Esq., to Miss Margaret Norgate. 

DEATHS. 

Aug, 2.3. At sea, on the passage from London, 
Capt. Martin, of the slup Edward. 


Sept. 6, Drowned, Iw the grounding of the Jean, 
at George's River :—C9pt. Robert Margrave, of 
the Bengal army, who njul recently arrived from 
India by the snip Indiana .* Mr. W. Steel, owner 
of the Jeant and Mr. Dunn, millwright. Cant. 
Margrave had gone to George's River with tne 
view of collecting indigenous seeds and plants for 
his friend Dr. Walli^, the eminent botanist and 
indefatigable curator of the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta.— Hobart Town Paper. 

Lately, Deputy Awlst. Com. G«u Johnstone. 


iRaurittus. 


SHIPPING. 

^rrtoa/s.— Oct. 13. Daphne, from Calcutta. — 23. 
Courier, from Nantes ; Camille, from Bourbon. — 
28. Courier, from Rio de Janeiro.— 3(1. AfHcauus, 
from Cape; Amazon, ftom Madras.— 31. Comet, 
from Marseilles. — Nov. 1. City of Edinburgh, front 
Madras ; Hereford, Carnatic, Majestic, and Gait- 
lardon, all from I'alcutta; Gol, from Nantes.— 
Atlas, and Parmei, both from Calcutta; Bar- 
iHtra, from Rio de Janeiro. — 4. Thetis, from 
Nantes.— 8. Lnnach, from Calcutta and Madras. — 
7« Kate, from Calcutta. — 9. Britannia, from Cape. 
— 11. Augustine, from Nantes.— 13. Amehe, from 
Bordeaux; Amity, from Liverpool. — 14. Gilbert 
Munro, from Calcutta. 

Departures. — Oct. 14. Clorinda, for Ceylon,— 20. 
Frank, for ('ey Ion.— 21. Erpw'ter, for Ceylon and 
Calcutta.— 24. Dunvegan Castle, for ditto ditto; 
Tropique, for Bourbon. — 2(). Klmnor, for V. D. 
Land.— Nov. 3. Flinn, for Ceylon and Calcutta. — 
3. Barbara, tor Cakoxtta. — G. Grecian, for Ce\ Ion. 
—8. Emelie, for Bourbon. — 11. Bristol, for .Syd- 
ney; Thetis, for Bourbon. 


erapt ef (ffioob mopt. 

APPOINTMENT. 

The Rev. Robert Shand to be minister of Tul- 
bagh, V. the Rev. Or. Thom. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrioals. — Nov. 10. Girttffe, and 5fary Young, 
both from Rio dc Janeiro.— 2.’}. Mary, from Mau- 
rltiuB.— 28. St. Helena, from London.— 29. CtowHer 
(62 days), from i^ondon — 30. Prince Frederick, 
from Rotterdam: — Dec. 2. Senobia, from London. 
—4. Rising Sun, from Hamburgh ; Olicin, from 
Cowes : Superior, from Rio de Janeiro.— 3. Eliza, 
from England, and immediately stood out to sea. 
— <i. Madras, from London. — 7- Iris, from London. 

— 8. Undaunted, from London ^9. Lord Hobart, 

from St. Helena. 

Departures. — Nov. IG. Duke of Argyle, for Ma- 
dras and CalciitU.— Dec. 1. Buckinghamshire, and 
Etizaheth, both for Bombay.— 3. Gaiatea, for Mau- 
ritius.— 7. Zenobia, for Calcutta.— 19. Umlaunted, 
for Sydney.— 11. Madras, for Madras. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nvv. 21. At Cape Town, Capt. I.. W. Gibson, 
27th regt. Bengal N.I., to Miss Georglana PereL 
24. At Cape Town, Joseph Pearson, Esq., of 
H.M. ordnance, to Miss Ann Elisabeth Rabe. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Canton papers to the I4*th October 
have been received, which communicate 
the sequel of the dispute with the Canton 
authorities. 

On the 2d of September, an edict was 
issued by the viceroy, by which the stop- 
page of the British trade was confirmed. 
Tlie edict recapitulated the grounds of 
dispute between the Canton government 
and Lord Napier, as stated in his order of 
IStliAugiist; and after observing that Lord 
Napier, whom it characterizes as ‘‘stupid, 
blinded, and ignorant,*' had not “ cora- 
prehonded reason," the governor declares 
that it is becoming that the ships* holds 
should, according to law, be closed,** 
and directs that buying and selling on the 
part of tlic Knglisli nation shall be put a 
stop to from the 16th August, and that the 
hong merchants shall withdraw all Chi- 
nese servants from the factories. The 
governor concludes with an expression of 
regret that he has been compelled to 
adopt this measure, which, he states, had 
no application to the traders of other na- 
tions. A free exporhition of all articles 
contracted for previous to the 16th Au- 
gust was allowed. 

In consequence of this edict, the Bri- 
tish superintendents were cut off from a 
supply of food, by tlie Chinese and alt 
foreigners, and Lord Napier and his suite 
were reduced to live on mess beef and 
pork from II. M. ships. 

On the 5th September, Lord Napier 
wrote to the Secretary of the British mer- 
chants (Mr. W. S, Boyd), with reference 
to this edict, representing the stop- 
page of the trade, after the grant of in- 
dulgence and delay by the viceroy's 
order of the 18th ult., as “ a ground of 
grave complaint and remonstrance to the 
viceroy on the part of the British,*’ and he 
Observes, that the permission to embark 
goods paid for up to the 16th was vitiated 
in a great measure by the prohibition to 
land cargoes from the ships daily expect- 
ed for the very purpose of embarking the 
cargoes so contracted for. Ilis Lordship 
declares his intention to make these two 
points “ subjects of discussion with the 
authorities;*’ and with reference to the 
interdict on Chinese servants and work- 
men, his lordship states that, with a view 
of remedying the inconvenience from the 
desertion of the Chinese servants, “and 
to afford a protection to the Company’s 
treasury, it had been requested that a 
guard of marines might be landed within 
the premises, and that 11. M.’s ships 
Jmngene and Andromache may ))ass the 


Bogue and take up a convenient position 
at Whampoa, for the more efficient pro- 
tection of British subjects and their pro- 
perty.** 

His lordship, in another letter of the 6th. 
states, w'ith reference to a communica- 
tion he had received from the hong mer- 
chants of that date, notifying that the 
governor had ordered all the forts and 
guard-houses to suffer English boats and 
ships to go out of port only, but not to 
enter ; that lie is desirous of letting the 
viceroy know, as soon as possible, that 
any such insult as firing on the British 
flag, before the trade is all embarked, 
will be duly resented." 

On the 7th September, an answer of the 
hoppo was received to a petition dated the 
2d, for a renewal of the British trade, 
drawn up by Messrs. Whiteman and Co., 
and signed by them, by Tlios. Dent & Co., 
E. W. Brightman, and sevora 1 Parsees. 
The reply of the hoppo comments upon 
the rash and ignorant" conduct of Lord 
Napier, so different from that of the Eng- 
lish traders heretofore, and setting forth 
the forbearance of the viceroy towards his 
lordship. He then announces, that if Lord 
Napier will immediately leave the provin- 
cial city, and retire to Macao, in con- 
formity to the laws of the empire, orders 
will be given for the re-opening of the 
trade. He concludes with stating, that he 
is about to return to court to fill an offi- 
cial situation, and after witnessing for five 
years the obedience of the English mer- 
chants to the law's of China, he ** cannot 
bear that for the actions of one man, Lord 
Napier, the trade of all* the men of the 
said nation should be precipitately cut off.** 

On the 8th, Lord Napier addressed to 
Mr. Boyd some observations on Governor 
Loo*s edict of the 2d September/* where- 
in his lordship specifies a variety of instances 
in which Bi-itish subjects have had per- 
sonal intercourse with the viceroy, contrary 
to the assertion of the governor and 
foo-yuen ; ond observes, that these officers 
had the means of knowing that his lord- 
ship was an officer and not a merchant, 
and might have been assured of the fact if 
bis letter to the viceroy liad been delivered 
to him ; and he protests, in the name of 
his Britannic Majesty, against the “ act 
of unprecedented tyranny and injustice** 
decreed by the viceroy and foo-yuen, in 
putting a stop to trade, whilst the mcr. 
chants, relying on the declaration of the 
viceroy “ commanding temporary indul- 
gence and delay,** w'ere transacting con- 
siderable business with those of Canton. 
He observes, that the permission to embark 
merchandize ought to be extended to the 
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eSilk he again proteits against 
the ** absurd and tji^nical assumption of 
power** on the part of the same officers, 
in the interdict on the landing of merchan- 
dize in exchange for cargoes. He requests ,, 
that notice might be'given, that the pro- 
hibition of English boats and ships enter, 
ing the port, is at variance with the^ edict 
partially {^rmitting the export trade, and 
that it is a very serious offence to fire 
upon or otherwise insult the British flag.** ^ 
He reminds the hong merchants that- 
tb||i. are two fiigatcs in the river bear- 
iing*iikfty heavy guns, for the express pur- 
pose of protecting the Britisli trade,** and 
warns them that if any dis.ngreeable conse- 
quences shall ensue from the edicts, they 
and the governor and foo-yuen are res- 
ponsible for the whole, because they would 
not grant to him the same courtesy which 
has been granted to others, llis lordship 
adds, that the hong merchants were aware 
that the King had sent him there ** in 
consequence of Howqua's advice to Go- 
vernor Le ;** and that he will lose no time 
in sending this true statement to the em- 
peror at Peking, and will report ** the 
false and treacherous conduct of Governor 
Loo, and that of the present Kwang-chow- 
foo, who has tortured the linguists and 
cruelly imprisoned a Tespectahle indivi- 
dual, Sun shing, a security merchant, for 
not having acquiesced in a base lie, pur- 
porting that I (Lord Napier) arrived in 
Canton river in a merchant ship, llis 
imperial majesty," adds his lordship, ** vrill 
not permit such folly, wickedness, and 
cruelty to go unpunished : therefore, trem- 
ble, Governor Loo, intensely tremble !’* 
He treats with scorn the statement wdiich 
the governor had ** the assurance** to 
make, that the King of England had hi- 
therto ** been reverently obedient,** and 
declares, in conclusion, that, doubting 
w'hether the hong merchants w'oiild com- 
municate the foregoing to the governor, if 
he did not receive an answer from his ex- 
cellency by the l/itli, he would publish the 
letter through the streets and circulate 
copies' amongst the people. 

The reply of the governor to these ob- 
servations is dated the lltli, and forms, in 
the tone of it, a striking contrast with that 
of Lord Napier. His excellency says, that 
no sucli a person as superintendent had 
ever before resided in Canton ; that the in- 
stances cited by Lord Napier of commu- 
nications between merchants and viceroys 
must only have referred to tribute, and the 
parties must have been tribute-hearer a. 11c 
proceeds to remark that, when, in the 
tenth year of Taou-kwang, the hong mer- 
chants reported that the Company would 
be dissolved, and that the merchants would 
(mde for themselves, and that they fear- 
(|^ affairs would be under no general con- 
trol, the then governor I>e requested that 
i^def {tae-jwn) might still come to Can- 


ton, but not a superintondent; tHitit was 
not meant or expected tM s Prinsb pfBcer 
. should be sent. But ait the 'matter was a 
new business. Lord Napier should have 
brought a letter from the King of Eng- 
land ; whereas he came abruptly, without 
the governqr*s knowing who lie was^ or in 
what capacity he came, or what business 
he had to transact. He (the governor) acJ 
cordingly sent the hong merchants to com- 
, miinicate with him, and he thought Lord 
Napier, though an officer, might have 
communicated with the hong merebartts, 
or if not, might have required the. British 
merchants to communicate with th^ni. 
Vet his lordship would sufler no conimu-' 
nication. This being the rase, he (the 
governor) was compelled, unwillingly, and 
with extreme pain, to close the trade, al^er 
issuing six official replies; he had not 
thrust himself forward, nor by a tingle 
word rudely reprehended his lordship i the 
replies had been printed, and all eyes 
might see them. ** Even the said nation*B 
king, if he should see them, cannot say thaf 
1. the governor, have not spoken what is 
reasonable.** The governor then proceeds 
to remark on tlic military preparations of 
Lord Napier, and his bringing men, boats, 
and military weapons into the factories ; 
and that it was for this he had ordered that 
the fort Lce-tih should not allow boats to 
proceed towards the city, on pain of being 
fired at. He disavows any intention to 
treat Lord Napier tyrannically, and though 
it might he easy to bring military power 
against Him, be “cannot bear forcibly to 
drive littn out;’* yet his lordship had again 
opposed the laws by commanding ships of 
w'ar to push forward into the inner river, 
Hre guns, attack and wound the Chinese 
soldiers, and alarm the people. By such 
ignorant and absurd conduct,** observes 
the governor, ** he is already wiiliin my 
grasp. Arrangements have been now 
made to assemble a large force, both by 
sea and land.” He concludes with de- 
claring, that if Lord Napier even yet will 
** repent of his errors,** withdraw the ships 
of war, and obey the old rules, he would 
yet give him some slight indulgenccr** 
But, he adds, “ if hereafter things come 
to a rupture, do not say that I, the gover- 
nor, caused it.** 

* In the mean time, a collision had taken 
place between the Chinese forts and the 
British frigates. On the 7tb September, 
H.M.S. Jmogene and Andromache, under 
the command of Cupt. Blackwood, got un- 
der w'eigh to proceed through the Bogue. 
A stir was immediately perceived among 
the war junks in Anson's Bay, and the 
Chunpee and Tnykoktay Forts. All of 
them at first commenced firing blank car- 
tridge, and the two forts followed it tip im- 
mediately with shot, which from the dis- 
tance fell far short and astern of the ships. 
The junks (about a dozen), got at far at 
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tb^ ^uld into t^jfmally recesses of An- 
s6n*8 Bay* At the ships got within range 
of the Bogue fortS, the wind suddenly 
shifted, to the north, the Imogene standing 
towards Wangtong Fort, on one tack, and 
the Andromache towards Anunglioy, on 
the other* The/mogene waited until Wang- 
tong bad fired sereral shots, when the last 
one having nearly reached her was answer- 
ed by two ; another was answered by two 
more in quick succession; the Andromache, 
in the mean-while, returning the fire of the 
Anunghoy battery with several well-aimed 
shot, some of which plunged into the fiara- 
pet with prodigious effect, and raised clouds 
'of dust, while others passed clean tlirough 
the embrasures. The British fire, while it 
lasted, silenced the forts, but as it soon ap- 
peared that any pause on the part of the 
ships produced a reqewal from the batte- 
ries, it became necessary to discontinue the 
order to cease firing on the main-deck.** 
The action was most brisk on getting into 
the middle of the channel ; but the Chinese 
tired like men in a panic, aiming very wild, 
or rather letting fly as the ships arrived 
nearly at the line of fire for each gun as it 
was laid. There could not have been much 


means of aUnpyanoe; l| ndBiher 
bringing additional supplies of arms andf 
, men, antd a parade of some hundred match- 
lock men took place on the rampart. As 
tlp» ships got under weigh with a fair breese, 
the larboard guns were duly trained and 
prepared. The battery reserved its fire 
longer than was expected, but the moment 
tlie first shot had passed the ship's bowr, a 
most tremendous and well-directed can- 
M|pade was opened from them. The ships 
Seered close under the fort, not more than 
200 yards from it, the parapet overloollpg 
them. The crews gave a loud cheer jiist 
as they got in front of the battery, and 
the cfiect was evident in slackening die 
enemy’s fire. Some grape shot of a rude 
cast reached the ships in a spent state, 
which was answered with grape and canis- 
ter, and the musquetry of the marines and 
top-men. One of their shot killed the 
captain of the Imogene's forecastle, and 
three mure were wounded but not severely. 
1'he Andromache had a seaman killed on 
the maindeck and three wounded. So many 
thirty-two pounders entered the embra- 
sures, or shattered the stone parapet, that 
the Chinese loss must have been consi- 


reloading or training of the guns, after the' 
first discharge. The only tolerable firing 
was on the part of Wangtong fort, on the 
island, from which the Imogene received 
several shot, one of them coming through 
the side of the quarter-deck, knocking 
down and slightly bruising a seaman with 
the splinters, and grazing the fore part of 
the mainmast,— >a great many more passed 
between the hammocks and the awning. 
The whole of the slow-working passage 
occupied nearly an hour and three-quar- 
ters, during w'hich the frequent tacks so 
often exposed II. M. ships to be raked by 
the batteries, that the little or no damage 
experienced from the enemy sufficiently 
demonstrates their want of steadiness and 
skill. They ought to have sunk both ships. 
The round stern armaments proved ex- 
tremely useful. Tlie perfect iiidifTcrcnce 
with which the Xout.'fa cutter was manccuv. 
red through the passage by Captain Klliot 
sitting upon deck under an umbrella, must 
have provoked the spleen of the Chinese, 
for several of tlieir shot struck her, one of 
them cutting nearly a third through the 
mast, and another injuring the gunwale of 
the jolly boat. The lascars behaved cx- 
tremdy well on this occasion, the cutter 
being, on some tacks, nearly as much ex- 
posed to the fire of her friends as of the 
forts. . Soon after having effected the pas- 
sage and baonmered the batteries to their 
perfect satisfaction, the wind obliged H.M. 
ships to anchor below Tiger island. 

Perpetual calms or ba filing airs kept 
them at anchor here until the afternoon of 
the dtb, when they weighed to pass Tiger 
island.-— In Mie interim, the Chinese were 
obsenred very busy in adding to their 
Adat^Jour. N. S. Vol. Ifi. No.65. 


derahle. A Jos house within the fort was 
a heap of ruins. This battery got very se- 
verely punished, more business having been 
done in a shorter time than on tlie former 
occasion. The ships then anchored below 
second bar — from want of wind. 

Another account says, that the Chinese 
In the forts fought with spirit, duit their 
fire w'as badly directed. Mr. Davis and 
Sir George Robinson were on board the 
ships during the whole of this ^harp 
affair. 

During these proceedings, all British 
subjects were unmolested at Canton, (ex- 
cept Lord Napier and his suite), being at- 
tended by their Chinese servants, and en- 
joying access to the bazaar as usual. 

On the 14 th September, Lord Napier 
fwlio had begun to be indisposed) wrote to 
Mr. Boyd, stating that, finding from the 
edict of the 1 lUi, that any further cn- 
deavoiir on his part to urge on the govern- 
ment a more becoming line of conduct 
would l>c quite superfluous;** and it being 
stated by the lioppo, in his reply of the 
7th, that the trade would be opened as 
soon as he took his departure for Macao, 
he requested Mr. Boyd to move the proper 
authorities to order up the British cutter 
at Whampoa, that he might ** carry the 
same into effect.*' 

The Ctm/on liegisier expresses deep re- 
gret at this determination, and states that 
the hong merchants had, on the same day, 
made proposals of accommorlation through; 
private channels, by offering to retract all , 
the offensive acts which had led to the. 
frigates coming in, on condilion of their 
immediately afterwards moving out ; that 
it was expected the men-of-war's boats 
(2 D) 
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Would force their passage to ; but 

Vos they did not arrive, the C^ifiese took 
courage, and withdrew tlieir overtures. 

On the 15th, Lord Napier addressed the 
following letter to the British nnerchants: — 

“ GsMTLaiiEN— My letter to Mr. Boyd 
of yesterday would prepare you for the 
present. 1 now beg leave to acquaint you 
that I cannot any longer consider it expe* 
dient to persist in a course by which you 
yourselves are inadc to suffer. 1 therefore 
addressed Mr. Hoyd, that the authorr^^ 
might provide niu the means of doing that 
which all parties most anxiously desire, 
namely, * to retire and admit the opening of 
the trade.' When 1 consider that the subject 
in dispute is not one of a commercial na- 
ture, but altogether personal in reference 
to myself, I can retire with the satisfaction 
of knowing that your interests arc not 
compromised thereby, indulging a liope 
that the day will yet arrive when I shall be 
placed in my proper position by an autho- 
rity which nothing can withstand. 1 con. 
sidered it my duty to use every effort to 


to the British merchgnt^ In reply to 
Napier's letter of the 14th^ whet^in thqy 
my that the Kwang-chpW-foOt on r<»W|- 
ing the letter, except^ to tlie eitpiP^aion, 

reason wttli the vicefoy,** ofeervlHg tlWt 
it did not appear what was reftsoned^aboiit. 
The merchants observe that It is necessary 
that Loi^ Napier shbiild whqt 

affairs he was sent to trapmet in China^.for 
the Information of the emperor ; apd^t’hey 
complain of the hostile proceedings plf the 
fVtgates. They request explanation a$ to 
the terms in the letter, carry tl^e same in- 
to elfect," which are indeed not very pre- 
cise. They ask likewise when the ships 
of war will return ? 

I.ord Napier replied, that his reasoning 
with the viceroy referred to the subject of 
private communication with him ; thi|t one 
of the ships would be despatched immedi- 
ately to India, and the otlier would remain 
at Whampoa to convey liis lordship and 
suite to Macao. He added further, that 
the words ** carry the same into effect,*' 
referred to the hoppo's reply to tile peti- 


carry his Majesty's instructions into execu- 
tion, and having done so so far wdihout 
effect, though nearly accomplished on two 
occasions, I cannot feel myself authorized 
any longer to call on your forbearance. I 
hope. Gentlemen, soon to see the trade re- 
stored to its usual course of activity, and 
that it may long continue to prosper in your 
hands is the ardent wish of, Gentlemen, 
yours, &c. “ Napier, Chief 

Superintendent." 

In reply to this letter, the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on tlie 20th September, 
addressed a communication to his Lord- 


tion of the 2d, and that the frigates coining 
up the river, was for tlie purpose of affbird- 
ing greater security to the persons and 
property of British sulijccts, affer the ** bar- 
barons and cmcl edict** of the 2d. 

The hong merchants, in return, stated 
(Sept. 17) that when the ships of war re- 
turn to the outer sea at Lintin, the great 
officers will order the cutter to go to Can- 
ton to take his lordship to Macao. 

Next day, Mr. Colledge, the ^urgran tp 
the supeiintcndLMits, wrote to the secretary, 
of the chamber of comniercr, stating that 
Lord Napier's continued indisposition reii- 


sbip, in which the subscribing merchants 
state 

** Wiiile very sensible of the sacrifice of 
feeling which your Lordship has thus 
made, it appears due to ourselves, and to 
the principle which has actuated us, to ob- 
serve that, considering the honour of our 
nation as suitably placed in the hands of 
his Majesty’s Superintendent, and being 
cxinvinced that the well-being of the trade 
is indissolubly bound up with that honour, 
we have studiously refrained from weak- 
ening the effect of your Lordship’s mea- 
sures by any ill-timed interference in giv. 
ing way to expressions of fear or discontent, 
or offering advice unasked, respecting a 
negocration of which the full bearings were 
hot before us. That unanimity, so desira- 
ble in such discussions, (more particularly 
in this country, where our only power 
is reason and moral influence), should not 
have existed on the present occasion, is to 
US a source of deep regret. We feel most 
grateful to your Lordship for your perse- 
Ttoiing efforts and zeal in asserting our 
cimiitry's cause under privations of a most 
^ linusual nature, terminating at length in 
the sacrifice of your Lordship's health." 

On the 15tli, the hong merchants wrote 


doling it desirable that he sliould not be 
harassed by a continuance of the negotia- 
tion, and that his departure should not be 
delayed, he had undertaken, with his lord- 
ship's concurrence, to make the requisite 
arrangements with the hong merchants. 

The indisposition of his lordship was 
augmented by his necessary attention to 
drafting letters and copying chops, ren- 
dered unavoidable by the absence of the 
other superintendents and tlie secretary. 
His lordship and suite, in pursuance of 
arrangements witli the hong merchants, 
embarked in two chop boats, provided by 
the government, at 7 p. m. on the ^Ist,, 
and immediately after, the guard qf ma- 
rines (thirteen men) embarked in qnother 
chop boat for Whampoa, bearing bis lord- 
ship's order for the frigates to move, out to 
Lintin. His lordship was obligjpd to be. 
supported to his boat, through weakness. 

The Canton Reg^er admits tkat ** so 
far as Lord Napier has quitted Cantpn, 
without being officially recognised by tb.e. 
Chinese government," the r^ult of his 
proceedings is a failure. It lay^s tbe.cMeL 
blame of this on the dilatory pro^^edipgi. 
of the men-of- war's boata^ , butjr . at . a se- 
condary cause^ it mentions .** t^ unpa* 
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friotic. opposition ^ of a part of the cotn^ 
inercial community to Lord Napier's 
fneasums.^* If (reasons the same writef) 
th^ forte nt the Bogue and Tiger Isiand 
had l^en^iiown op, the guns thrown into 
the river sma the frigates had been .light, 
cncd and warped up the rfver. Lord Napier 
would Lave had an interview with the 
viceroy, and all would have gone on 
smoothly. This may be doubted. 

* Hie day of Lord Napier's embarkation 
at Canton, the Chinese had prepared fire 
rafls (eight were counted), which were 
brought in front of the factories. The 
river was also defended at Ilowqua's fort, 
hy three tiers of spars, across the river, a 
passage being left of about thirty feet, 
which was closed at night by a chain. 
The lower mouth of the right branch into 
which tiie river divides above the raft, was 
strongly blockaded by piles and sunken 
junks. 

'ilio foreign trade was rc-opened (except 
the Lnglisli) on the 23d September, and 
the Knglisb trade on the 27tb. 

Lord Napier did not reach Macao till 
the morning of the 28th, having been 
thus between tour and five days on the 
water, two or three more than necessary. 
The Canton lle»ister states he was de- 
tained until his conductors should hear 
that the frigates had passed out of the 
river, and that he landed at Macao much 
weakened bv *' the barbarous delay and 
annoyance he met with." It appears 
that iie was surrounded hy inaiidarin 
boats full of men, the noise of whose gongs 
prevented rest » that they were compelled 
to anchor on the 2otii fur forty hours, 
gbi^s being beaten in the mandarin boats 
anucrackers let off night and day, not- 
withstanding repeated entreaties from liis 
lordship's surgeon, whilst he was tanta- 
lized by promises that he should go on, 
whidi were not realized. 

The edict for opening the trade was 
contained in the following comniunicHtioii 
to the Tarsee merchants, dated 27th 
Sept. , in return to their petition : 

In a respectful communication some 
days since, you, gentlemen, entrusted us 
to solicit the opening of the ships' holds. 
We have made a particular and explicit 
report, and now have received the under 
from the governor : 

** * As is petitioned, it is granted that 
the ships' holds be opened, and that trade 
be condiictM as usual. Any person or 
vessel entering or going out of the sea- 
port must, according to law, request and 
receive the hoppo's red permit, and iin- 
deigo examination accordingly. Small 
sampans (boats) without coverings, from 
Whampoa, are also permitted to go and 
come as formerly. The said private mer- 
chants hate passed over sea several times 
ten thoii^d miles to come here. Their 
important object is trade. It is absolutely 


requisite fliat they slioiild eternally and 
with implic't obedrenco keep the laws. 
Then assuredly they may receive the be- 
dewing favour of the great emperor^ and 
excited thereby with gratitude may attain 
joy and get gain. Siiould any among them* 
sow disturbance, and work up trouble, 
then, with conjoint strength, unite in or- 
der to expel them. Du not cause tliat all 
should be involved. This is what 1, the 
governor, sincerely hope for.* 

** We also hope, gentlemen, that you 
will act in obedience to the tenor of this 
order. This we most eamestiy implore 
of y<»ii." 

Tlie Register states, that during the 
iieguciatioiis, the Canton gvjvernmeiit at- 
tempted to introduce 2 IKK) soldiers into 
Macao, but was stopped by the spirited 
conduct of the i'ortugue.se governor, who 
threatened to tire on the Chinese sol- 
diers. 

The Register of October 14? contains 
the following announcement : " Died at 
Macao, at Italf past ten on the night of 
the llth of October, the Right Hon. 
Williuin John Lord Napier, of Merchis- 
toii, a baronet of Nova Scotia, Captain 
R-N., and Jii.s Rri tannic Majesty's Chief 
Superintendent in Chinn. His lordship 
expired of a lingering illness, brought on 
by the arduous performance of his duties 
at Canton, aggravated by the treatment 
received from the Chinese governments 
when on his pa.ssage in a sick state to 
Macao. 11 is lurdsijip was l>orn on the 
13th of October, 1786, and would this 
day have comi)Ieted his 48th year. 

“ We cannot trust ourselves, at this 
moment, with the expression of our feel- 
ings on this truly mournful and distressing 
event, than wliich iiotliitig could have 
given H greater shock to the sensibilities 
of the foreign community of Canton. Im- 
mediately on receiving the sad news, se- 
veral Rritish subjects proceeded to Macao 
for the pur])ose of paying the last tribute 
of res])ect to Lord Napier’s memory, by 
Httciidiiig his funeral ; and the principal 
Britisli merchams have closed their 
coniitiiig-houscs for this day, in testimo- 
ny of their grief on the occasion." 

Mr. J. R Davis has succeeded as 
chief superiiitemlcnt. It is stated not 
to be his intention to take any steps in 
iiegociating with the Chinese government 
until lie receive fresh instructions from 
Knglaiid. 


Calcutta. 

Just on the cve of publication, we have 
received Calcutta papers to the end of 
September. 

In the Insolvent Debtors* Court on 
tlie 13th Sept, the subject of deductions 
from the pay of military insolvents came 
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be&e Sir J- P. Grant ap- 

plication of Major Sptller to have an 
. mendment of the order made on the 


, ^ugust (p. 158), so that Major SpUler 
inight have one-half of his pay clear of all 
claims fbr the separate maintenance of 
his wife. Sir J. P. Grant is reported in 
the Orientel Observer to have Said, 
that he was willing to amend the order 
so far as to state, that the court consider- 
ed one-half of the insolvent's pay re- 
quisite to his efficiency as an officer. But, 
he went on to say. Government had, 
doubtless, when they stated that one-half 
of the pay might be retained from military 
men, been aware that the generality of 
their officers were married, and of course 
he could not take into consideration the 
peculiar situation of Major Spiller's do- 
mestic arrangements. With reference to 
what had fallen from Mr. Clarke regard- 
ing that part of the affidavit which alluded 
to the lending of money by the agency 
houses, he, the learned commissioner, 
thought that the insolvent had a right to 
bring the practice to tlie notice of the 
court. It was, he thought, impossible 
for any man to look at the cMinduct of the 
agency houses, and to say that they were 
without blame for making such advances. 
How far their claims might be maintained 
ill a court of equity it was not for him to 
say but certainly their conduct, in either a 
court of equity or court of morality, en- 
titled them to very little favour.** 

The Englishman, the apologist of the 
agency houses, observes upon this 
** We are sure Sir John Grant could not 
have been aware of the general nature of 
these loans, that they were obtained by tm- 
portunUy, never given as a profitable in- 
vestment of money. Nor could he be 
aware that in most cases, when the deb- 
tor had accounts with several houses, 
these were not informed of the other ob- 
ligations of the party applying to them." 

In the Court, on the 6tli September, in 
the matter of Cruttenden, Mackillop and 
Co., an order nisi for the carrying on cer- 
tain indigo factories, and retaining certain 
houses and ships till advantageous offers 
could be procured for them, was made ab- 
solute, it being understood that the term 
of the order would not extend beyond a 
year. 

At a meeting of the shareholders of the 
Dhurrumtollali bazar, Dr. Jackson, the 
proprietor, agreed to accept of 1,15,0(X) 
rupees for the bazar as it now stood, 
and it was resolved to expend 15,000 Rs. 
upon the completion of it. The meeting 
broke up, however, without being able to 
prevail upon a sufficient number of persons 
to act as a committee, and subsequently the 
whole scheme was given up. 

Hie iron steamer, LordWitliamBentinck^ 
seems to have made a satisfactory progress 
up the Ganges. She run fifty miles in one 


LIMUach, 

day, and reacht^d Beoarcs in twenty-three 
days, including about two lost by accidents. 
She returned in eight days from Allahabad, 
800 miles, on tbe 16tb September. • 

The Cakntta Cswner tfayst***^* We men- 
tioned yesterday a[ report tliat Allaliabad 
Was to be the teat of • government lor the 
new Presidency. Tliia is confirmed by 
letters froiti that city, where the news 
had arrived direct from Ootakamund, and 
caused great delight among the residents 
at the station." 

A successful application to Government 
having been made by a gentleman ot Agra, 
requesting permiasiou to hold land already 
his property, in his own name, a second 
and similar application was mode to the 
board of llevenue at Allahabad, by whom 
it was transmitted to Government with a 
request, that to obviate the trouble of 
making a special and particular reference 
in each case, a general answer might be 
framed, with which they could reply to all 
such applications in future. The answer 
of the Guvernment imported that it was 
not considered necessary that a reference 
in such cases should be made. From this 
reply it must be understood, that it is no 
longer necessary to make special solicita- 
tion for permission to hold lands. 

It appears to be intended to carry the 
abolition of Hindoo holidays in public 
offices to this extent ’.—Present incum. 
bents are to 1^ permitted to hold their 
offices without being called on to vfofato 
their consciences, but the HiffdooA who 
may hereaflcr apply to succeed them, must 
cither attend ab the holidays, or forfeit the 
employment they seek. Hiia relsolution 
has been severely condemned as at variance 
w’ith toleration, and the principles of the 
charter. The Accountant-general {Mr. 
Morley) has stated to Government, <'Tbat 
two native gentlemen of wealth and respec- 
tability have offered to undertake to pro- 
vide an efficient establishment to keep open 
tbe General Treasury for business on Hin. 
doo holidays, on condition of being per. 
manently employed as khajanchees of that 
office." 

The Hurharu of September 23d states : 
** An express was received on Sunday 
evening, by which it appears that there was 
no prospect of any peaceful settlement with 
the Joudpore raja. The intelligence is en- 
tirely warlike, and the forces Uierefore^ will 
forthwith advance. The India Gazette 
seems to think diat the Joudimre raja’s 
great and heavy offences In me eyes of 
government are, his refusing to wait upon 
the Governor.general at Ajmcrc, and his 
writing to him as to an equal. We have 
no doubt it will appear that the English 
Government bad much more aerioua and 
grave causes of complaint than these ogainst 
Maun Singh ; but even these appear to us 
far from being so very InsignifiranC as the 
India Gazette deems them. liilittii Singh 
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had almost lost his country and liis throne, 
and the interval between a throne— -and 
a grave is proverbiaUy short witli deposed 
princes— when the British arms and nego. 
tiatjohs relieved him in 1818. • He then 
gladly became one of the dependant rajas* 
who acknowledged the paramount power 
of. the English Government, and who are 
bouiKl: to refer their disputes with their 
neighbours to its decision. If Maun Singh 
either pretends to be, or atlecta the air of 
being, a perfectly independent prince such 
as llunjeet Singh is, he pretends to be 
what he is not, and Ik ought to be taught 
his true position without delay, now that 
we have perfect leisure for such a task, in 
order that his insolence and contempt of 
treaties may not be copied by others.** 

The following is giveii in the Lulia Ga^ 
zette, as the field force destined against 
JouJpoor : 

Horse Artillery* 

2d troop, Capt. Geddes, comg.'j to move 
3d ditto, Capt. Farrington, f-witli their 
4 ill ditto, Capt. V. CuAipbell, J fieldpicces 
European Foot Artillery* 

3d company, 1st battalion. 

1st ditto, 2d ditto. 

3d ditto, 2d <litto. 

4th ditto, 2d ditto. 

1st ditto, 5th ditto. 

2d ditto, 5th ditto. 

Native Foot Artillery, 

, 2d company. 

Lieut.*Col. Parker, senior oflicer with 
the artillery, to command the whole. 
Sajtpers and Miners, 

Head- quarters and 2d, 3d, 5th, and Gth 
companies. 

Native Cavalry, 

2d regiment, Lt. Col. Duffin, commandg. 
4tli do. (Lancers) Lt..Col, King, ditto. 
Gth ditto, 

7tti ditto, Col. Kennedy, ditto. 

3d Local Horse, Major 131air, ditto. 

Jlis Majesty's Regiment* 

26tli Foot, Col. Oglander, commanding. 
Native Infantry* 

3d regiment, Lt.-Col. Oliver, commandg 
8ih ditto, Major Day, ditto. 

22d ditto, Lt..Col. J. Simpson, ditto. 

23d ditto, IA.-C 0 I. Rich, ditto. 

28tb ditto, Major Wilkinson, ditto. 

.32d ditto. Major Stacy, ditto. 

' .36tli ditto, Lt.-Col. White, ditto. 

441 I 1 ditto, Lt.-Col. Holbrow, ditto. 

; 51 St .ditto, Lt..Col. Hawes, ditto. 

Glftt ditto, Lt.-Col. Wymer, ditto. 

G8ib ditto, Major G. B. Bell, ditto. 
Ordfianee* 

p Twelve 18 or 24 pounders; twelve 8-inch 
mortars ; twelve 8-inch howitzers. 

The Mifustil Ukhbar has the following 
atij^tement 1— 

Tiie case of t\ia Snllaieen^ or younger 
branches of the family of Timour, is a very 
peculiar one. Up to the period when Sir 


Charles Metcalfe became resident at Delhi, 
they were all confided for life witliin the 
•palace, in accordance with the old rule for 
preventing any member of the royal family 
from disturbing the power of the existing 
occupant of the throne — a practice which 
the king found it convenient to continue 
after the cause which had given rise to it 
had ceased, in order to avoid the discredit 
of allowing the members of the royal family 
to mix with the body of the people in the 
poor circumstances in which he could afibrd 
to keep tliem. Since this prohibition was 
taken off, many of them have taken up 
tlisir residence in the city, though the ge. 
nerality still continue to reside in the 
palace, going abroad at their pleasure. 
Altogether they cannot amount to less 
tlian four or five hundred persons of both 
sexes. Their allowances are very insigni- 
ficant, amounting in some cases to not 
more than ten or fifteen rupees a-montli, 
and, with the exception of the king's bro- 
thers, and some few other respectable per- 
sons, they are decidedly the most aban- 
doned and unprincipled class of the com- 
munity at Delhi. Finding a ready refuge 
from the jurisdiction of the courts within 
the interior of the palace, and moving in a 
distinct sphere from the rest of the people 
owing to their connection with the house 
of Timour, they are placed in a manner 
beyond the control both of law and public 
opinion, and there is no degree of bad 
faith, forgery, and licentiousness of every 
description, which is not shamelessly com- 
mitted by these people, without attracting 
even an expression of surprise. Although 
tliey have now become a numerous class of 
the community, they have not yet begun 
to make any exertion to belter their condi- 
tion, and generally speaking they cling 
W'ith uncommon pertinacity to the slender 
pittance they derive from the palace, and 
seem to consider that, by betaking tliem- 
sel vcK to any useful occupation, they should 
degrade themselves, and abandon all the 
claims derived from tlieir royal descent. 
Some of the more wealthy have bought 
property and built shops in the city, which 
is the only indication I know of their hav- 
ing turned their minds to the means of 
subsistence of ordinary people. A fa- 
vourite mode of raising money among 
them is to make begging expeditions to the 
different native courts of India, under pre- 
tence of travelling for pleasure, or going 
on pilgrimages, and as they belong to, the 
family of Timour, the native princes do 
not like to allow them to go away empty- 
banded. The elder and more respectable 
members of this class, however, lament 
the want of lionourable employment for 
their younger relatives, which is involved 
by the nature of our system, and tliey say 
that, if situations in the army and the civil 
service of the Government which any re- 
spectable native gentleman could accept 
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miMe Apen to tlwni, thty would wHHngly 
MTve Ae Company to ibe utmost of their 
Mul ottd abiKiy, aird. as they «re a femily 
of soUierB, diey feel convinced that they 
abouldf ive complete satisfaction. No ad-> 
flHton Wncfa can be made to shcir allow- 
aoces, either :by the King or by the Oo- 
vernmeiM, can be more than a lemporaiy 
ndief to them ; Tor, ns they niHihipliea 
just Ml proportion to their ntieans of subsis- 
taoce, they necessarily cotne to exactly the 
aaine point of poverty and misery in the 
course of one or two generations. Meei'xa 
Scieyimin ^cehoh went to Lucknow and 
got 8JOOO rupees a month, which enabled 
hfin to keep forty concubines, and the nu- 
tnerom progeny which has been born from 
ilitMe iatlivs w e now just as bad oft' as those 
of his ifarvtbers. 

JHaBras. 

COLONEL COKWAY. 

Tlie court-martial directed to assemble 
ftir the purpose of examining into charges 
preferred against that esteemed and re- 
spected officer, Col. Conway, is to ladd its 
sittings at the Neilghcrries about tlio be. 
ginning of October, it was at first said 
that the court would meet in the fort ; then 
it was ramottred that it was to assemble at 
Bangalore. The reason of its being held 
at the Neilgherries is, the extremely deli- 
cate health of one of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, now at the Hills, and who is 
utterly unable to travel. Upon the result 
of the trial we have never found but one 
opinion expressed. The prayers of the 
whole army go with the aged and beloved 
veteran, who is now, in tlie evening of a 
brilliatit life, brought forward to answer 
charges, which owe their origin to matters 
uttered in the course of casual conversa- 
tion ; need we add, God send him a 
happy deliverance Coz. 3. 

SX.RAJAll OF COORO. 

His cx -majesty of Coorg seems to Ire 
the tepnis-bali of evil- fortune. Death has 
levelled his unerring blow at the heart of 
his domestic happiness; and one of his 
favourite wdves sleeps her eternal slumber. 
She expired oh the 28th August, eight 
days aft^ she had made Iwr fallen lord a 
fa&er. His Coorg mightiness is certainly 
not tlie only roan that has been hurled from 
a thipne to a dungeon, nor will he be the 
last of his species to experience the pongs 
of affliction ; yet, crowding upon him as 
his sorrows do, the man, with all his 
faults, is still an object of pity. — JbuL 

ISofitSas* 

SUTVJCXt. 

Bhawoo Narrain Kbutre^ a wealthy 
and respaciabla banker of tbn place, who 


left Bombay on Tuesday hmt, and pro* 
Deeded to Angria’s Colaba, died there tba 
same evening, and his widow became a 
Suttee, and immolated herself on the ftine^ 
ral pile on the same day. Bhawoo, who 
had been very ill for some time past, was 
prevailed upon to remove to Ootaba by hia 
wifu^ who anticipatinff his dissohitioii, b^aS 
anxious that it should not take place oft 
British ground, where she would not be 
permitted to carry into effect the reeolu*^ 
lion which she had formed, to mix her 
ashes with those of her htibband* *The 
Suttee, wlw> was about forty yewrs of age, 
has left two infant children, a son and a 
daughter, totlic care of their father*^s bno* 
ther, a banker of this place. — Z>urjmnt 
Sej)t, 5y 

Ttie Bombay Gazette states that these 
acts are not unfrequeiit. To a case which 
happened two or three years ago, we were 
ourselves witnesses ; and we can tleclare 
that the infatuated female was, while hur- 
ried along the streets of llumliay, abso- 
lutely insane from the effect of drugs ad* 
ministered to her. To describe tlie loatli- 
soine yet pitiable state of the poor crea- 
ture, her starting and bloodshot eyes, her 
slavering lips, her outrageous liehaviour, 
mad gesticulations, and yet madder cries, 
would be here useless; but tiie fact should 
never be lost sight of, that women are 
taken from this island in a state of 
stupefaction, if Hot of more active mad- 
ness, to commit self.murdcr, while in 
tliat condition, within sight of liombay 
castle.** 

MU. NISBRT. 

Our readers will learn with feelings of 
unmingled regret tlie loss which the ser- 
vice and this country have sustained, in the 
decease of the principal collector and poll- 
tical agent in the southern Mahintta 
country, which lamented event, we under- 
stand, took place on the .5th inst. (August), 
at Dharwar. Mr. Nisbet was one of those 
distinguished public officers whose conduct 
cast a lustre on the British Government in 
Uiis country, and whose whole career was 
marked by the most strenuous endeavours 
to advanco the interest and promote the 
welfare of the numerous subjects intrusted 
to his rule. Although this accomplished 
individual, belonging to a sister presi- 
dency, may not bo personally known to 
many of our Bombay readers, his loss In 
the southern Mabratta country will be lon^ 
and very extensively felt, for in those dis- 
tricts the best energies of a long and actlfff 
public life have l>een unweariedly exerted, 
with a xeal and ability not often equalled, 
and never surpassed. It is, however, for 
the known solicitude of thfs excellent pub- 
lic officer for the advancement of learning, 
and (he corresponding elevation of chMc- 
ter, amongst the natives of India, that hla 
memory will be long and affbctioftdtely 
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cherished. To a personal and intimate 
acquaintance with Che numerous chiefs and 
natives of influence in the southern Mah- 
ratta country, he adde<l a still more perfect 
Imow ledge of the character of the people 
wliose benefactor and protector he so long 
betiuine, and amongst whom ho breathed 
bis. last. Amongst the many objects which 
engaged his latest attention, was the pro* 
motion of SnKlish learning in the country, 
ooitvineed that by this means the capacities 
of‘ its people would he the most rapidly 
developed, and their moral character im- 
proved. Happy would it be for India 
were all placed in situations of authority 
and influence like-minded, for assuredly 
no tie is greater, between the Government 
and the governed, than that which thus 
brings down to the ^reat mass of the iicople 
those blessings which our present enlight- 
ened Government is so calculated to con- 
vey.— Paper, 


Van Diemen's Land papers to tlic middle 
of October have been received, which con- 
tain. later news from New South Wales. 

Two men have been fully committed for 
trial at Sydney, for the wilful murder of 
Df., Warden, after a long investigation at 
tlie Police OfHce. The principal evidence 
against them is a man who was their com- 
panion in the bush, and w'as present at the 
murder. Another paper states, that the 
two bushrangers have confessed the deed. 

The oldest inhabitants do not remember 
any storm equally tremendous as that which 
shrok every house in Sydney on the 25th 
August. The few houses that have fallen 
are old, and were therefore unable to resist 
a Storm tliat rocked and shook the strongest 
buildings in Sydney. Tiie light-house was 
shaken to such an extent, that Captain Sidr 
dons and his family, dreailing its fall, left 
it during the most furious part of the gale. 
It is girt with iron, otherwise the fears long 
ago entertained that in its original form it 
would some time or other give way to the 
wind, might have been sadly verified. The 
sheet lead nailed to the roof in lieu of shin- 
gles, was torn up and rolled into bundles 
suc^h as are seen at plumbers' shops. 

4 . snow storm, at Maneroo Plains, has 
destroyed several herds of cattle, and an 
assigned servant of Dr. Gibson was also 
lost in the snow. The storm commenced 
abdi|t .the 25th of July, and continued, with 
occfunpnal intermissions, for three weeks. 


Mr. Palmer and Dr. Gibson, with a very 
tew otiiers, are the only<sufll*rors, being the 
occupiers of the highest or more moun- 
tamous stations towards the westward of 
Maneroo, or, as they are called, ** Austra- 
lian Alps,’* at the source of “ the Mui*- 
rimbidgee or Snowy River.” It would 
appear, from what has happened, that the 
fine plains and well-watered meadows dis- 
persed amidst these regions, are not to be 
depended upon as safe cattle-ruus, since 
they arc liable, to such visitations. The 
snow was from four to fifteen feet deep 
on the ground, burying the cattle ingroups. 

The Lieut.- Governor of Vim Diemen’s 
Land ha.s laid before the Council an esti- 
mate of the income and expenditure of the 
colony for the ensuing year, 1 835, which 
states the former at 104,33.3, and the 
latter at ^25,219, leaving a surplus of 
^9,114. 

The Tasmanian of October .3, says 

The present high price of bread is pro- 
ductive of unspeakable distress. The ua-. 
wholesome substances, of which flour is 
now manufactured, have, we doubt . not, 
tended very materially to add to the un- 
healthy state of the coltuiy.” 

The Alligator is ordered to proceed to 
the Bay of Islands, to penetrate into that 
part of New Zealand where the Joseph, 
Weller was destroyed, and part of the crew 
murdered, in order to secure, if possible,, 
some of the savages who bore a shares in> 
the horrid deed. A force of twenty-five 
men of the 50th regiment, and a captaia,. 
have been sent on board, in order to co- 
operate with the marines and light-armed' 
seamen. When the objects of the expedi- 
tion arc attained, the military will, it is* 
presumed, be left for the protection of toe* 
residents at the Bay of Islands. 


ZSutrlb ^ttDta. 

Accounts from Batavia, to the 13tli of 
October, state that, on the lOtb, a very, 
violent shock of earthquake was expe- 
rienced^ which did considerable damage to 
the houses of the interior^ but little injury 
was sustained in the city. The Governotr* 
and his family had. narrowly escaped Ireiog; 
crushed under the ruins of the palace^ .of 
which a part had falloai At a distaaKa;a€> 
thirty miles in the: interior, one oPclie 
mountains had in part sunk, and this had ' 
caused an entire destruction of a village t 
situated At dts ibot. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER 


LMitBcn, 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial and Revenue Departmeftt. 

Sept- 1. Mr. E. J. Harlnffton, to officiate as civil 
and sensioii judge of Hooghly. 

Mr. W. Dampler, ditto as cnminissioner of ro* 
v«iuc and circuit of Idth oi Chittagong division. 

Mr. T. Wyatt, ditto as civil and s^ion Judge of 
Mymenslng. 

Mr. H. B. Rrownlow. ditto as magistrate and 
collector of Tlppcrah. 

Mr. M. S. Gilmore, ditto as magistrate and dc> 
puly coPcctor of Hooghly. 

fl. Mr. W. Dampier. to be civil and session judge 
of Dinagepore. 

Mr. J. W. Rickets, to be additional principal 
sudder ameen in zillah Bchar. 

Capt. T. Dickinson, to officiate as commissioner 
of Arrakan. till further orders. 

15. Mr. C. W. Smith, to officiate as a judge of 
court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at presidency. 

Mr. H. F. James, to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Mooishedabad. 

Mr. T. Louis, ditto ditto at Suheswan. 

Mr. M. W. Carruthers. to exercise powers of 
Joint magistrate and dejmty collector in zillah 
Mymensing. 

Mr. H. I. F. Berkeley, to be principal sudder 
ameen at Bareilly. 

General Department. 

Sept. 1. Mr. W. R. Young, to be secretary to 
board of customs, salt and opium. 

8. Mr. George Blunt to take charge of patrol 
and preventive establishments of Agra customs 
district. 

Rented their arrival, — Messrs. H. M. Clarke 
and F. J. Morris, late of the H.C. establishment 
at Canton. — Messrs. H. G. Astcll and II. C. Bagge. 
as writexB on this establishment. 

Furloti/ght. — Sept. 1. Mr. W. Dent, to Cape of 
Good Hope (cid China) for eighteen months, for 
health. — 4. Mr. C. Garstin. to Cape of Good Hope, 
for ditto ditto. — 15. Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Exmouth, to England, for one year, on private 
affidrs. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort William, Sept. 4, ]834.->25M N.I. Lieut. 
George Miller to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. 
George Ramsay to be licut. from 23d Aug. 1834. 
in sue. to Capt F. B. R. Oldfield dec. 

esth N.I. Ens. Richard V. B. Bush tnbe lieut.. 
from 18th Aug. 1834. v. Lieut. R. H. Durie dec. 

Gmrolry.— Lieut. Col. Stephen Reid to be colonel, 
lirani Ist Sept. 1834. v. Col. (Maj. Gen.) Sir Alex. 
Knox. K.C.B.. dec.— Maj. Wm. Pattle to be lleut. 
coL. V. Lieut. Col. W. G. A. Fielding retired, 
with rank from 7th July 1833, v. Lieut. Col. H. 
Hawtreydec. — Mid. Arthur Wardc to be lleut. col., 
fkom Ist Sept. 1834, v. Lleut. Col. S. Reid prom. 

1j 4L.C. Captain James Franklin to be major, 
from 7th July 1833, v. M^}. W. Pattle prom. 

Sd L.C. Capt. C. C. Smyth to be major, and 
Lieut. J. L. Tottenham to be capt. of a troop, 
from 1st Sept. 1834, in sue. to Major A. Warue 
prom.-^upernum. Lieut. H. P. Voules brought 
on effective strength of regU 

Lleut. J. R. Weston, corps of engineers, at- 
tached to great trigonometrical survey, placed at 
disposal or Com.-ln-Chief of forces. 

Head-Quartere, Sept, 6 . 1834. — 3d L.C. Lleut. 
H. P. Voules to be adj., v. Pennefather, who has 
resigned the situation. 

Sept. 15.— Lleut J. W. V. Stephen. 41st N I.. to 
act as interp. and qu. mast, to 19th N.L. at Bar- 


rackpore, during absence, on med. cert, of Ens. 
J. C. Dougan. 

Sept. 16.-S5r5 JV.I. Lieut. J. D. Kennedy to lw 
adj., v. Lieut. Miller prom. 

Sept. 17.— Assist. SuTg. W. Dunbar, M.n., to act 
as civil surgeon at Burawan. 

Fot‘t-William, Sept. 13. — Capt. Charles Hamil- 
ton, 22d N.L. to be superintendent of flsmily 
money, and paymaster of pensions in Oude anu 
Cawnpore. 

Assist. Surg. Allan Gilmore, m.d., to officiate in 
medical charge of civil station of Shahabnd. 

Mr. Thomas Lcckie admitted on establishment 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Capt. Wm. Bell, executive officer of 17th or 
Rurdwaii division, to officiate as superintendent of 
public works. Cuttack province, during alisence 
of Lieut. Col. C'heape, or until further orders. 

Lieut. W. M. Smyth, corps of engineers, to 
officiate as ex-.cutivc engineer, 17th or Burdwaii 
division, durii g Capt. Bell's detached eniphiy- 
nient. 

Sept. 18 — Assist. Surg. James Pagan .npp. to me- 
dical duties of civil station of Rungpore, v. Jack- 
son ap|K)inteit to Ghazre{H>re. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. 0*Shaughnessy, to officiate 
in racdiral charge of civil station of Cuttack. 
(The app. of Assist. Surg. W. S. Dicken to civil 
station of Cuttack, cancclUd at his own request). 

The following medical officers, attached to civil 
stations, at their own re(|iiest, placed at disposal 
of maj. general commanding the forces : — Assist. 
Surgs. James Barker, station of Kishnagur ; and 
W. A. Green, station of Mynieming. 

Cadet of Enginesn S. Pott admitted on estab., 
and prom, to 2a-licttt. 

Mr. K. M. Scott admittedon establishment as an 
assist, surgeon 

Head- Quartered Sept. I7. *-* Assist. S{irgs. C. J. 
Davidson and T. Leckietodo duty with artillery 
at Dum Dum. 

Sept. 18. — ,3.01/1 N.L Ens. F. E, Voyle to be in- 
terp. and quarter-maiitcr. 

(kith N.I. Lieut. CJ. Nugent, to be interp. and 
qu. mast, from 6th Sept., v. Seaton prom. 

Ens. J. S. Knox, 42d, to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 27th N.L, during alisence, on leave, of 
Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. T. Plumbe. 

S»pL22.— 2d.-Lieut. J. R. Western, corps ofen- 

f ineers, posted to corps of sappers and miners at 
)elhi. 

Supemum. 2d- Lieut. .S. Pott. app. to corps of 
sappers and miners at Delhi. 

Sept. 2.3. — The following removals of lieut.-colB. 
ordered: — J. Simpson, from 22d todOth N.I.; K. 
Wyatt, from 45tli to 22d do. ; T. Fiddes, from 
C9th to 45lh do. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Kurops.— Sept. 1.3. Ist-Lieuf. Jasper Trower, 
artillery, for health. — Lieut. Charles Darby, 52d 
N.L, for health.— Assist. Surg. E. W. Clasributt. 
for health. — Veterin. Surg. Wm. Barrett, for 
health.— 18. Lieut. J. D. Nash. 33d N.L, for 
health. 

To visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe)-^ept. 5 Capt. D. P. Wood. 
17th N.I.— LicuL J. Bott. 5th L.C.— Lieut. J. H. 
Blanchard. 63d N.I. — 10. Lieut. Col. J. Simpson. 
22d N.I — 1.3. Assist. Surg. J. Smith, 63d N.L— 
20. Comet W. R. Mosley. 10th L.C. — 23. Lieut. 
Interp. and Qu. Mast. C. C. J, Scott. 32dN.l. 

To Fan Diemen*s Land.— Sept. 4. Ens. J. C. 
Dougan. 19th N.L, for two years, for health. 

To of Good Hope.— Sept. 18. Assist. Surg. 
James Taylor, for eighteen months, for health. 

SHli^ING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Skpt. 4 . Jo5n Woodhall, Henderson, from Li- 
verpool.— 9. Imogen, Riley, from Liverpool.- 12. 
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Sitnr* Griflin, from Philadelphia and Madras. — 17» 
Mmnnun* Kkin. from Liverpool.— 1(1. Africa, 
Skelton, from London and Madras; Pumpic, 
Finery, from Bordeaux.— 2;?. Juliana, Tarbutt, 
from London. — 23. liroxbomttburjf. Chapman. 
ftotn London^ and Madras.— 22. Qrontos, Currie. 
from ditto ditto. ~27* Coroniandei, Doyes, from 
ditto ditto. - ^ 

Departures from Otlcutta, 

. Sbpy. 12. Androtnacbe, Andrews, for Madra.«i. 
— 13. Spdeu, Burd, for. China ; Bur- 

nett, and Fvrth, llobinson, for Straits and Clilna. 
—21. fVilUam, Hamlin, fur Greenock.— 22. Burrell, 
for Londem : and Bahamian, Pearce, 
for Maurltlvts,~23. Lord Lj/tulotrk, Johnstone, for 
London: EffMe, LcCoiir, for Bourbon; and Ben- 
gal, Lee, for London. — 24. SoIum, Luckie. for Li- 
verpool; Rniiljf Jane, Boothby, for China.— 25. 
Welcame, C'.-i8tli«, for F.lvernool; Roberts, \\ako, 
for China.— 26. Stirling, llumett, for Isle of 
France: and Cavendish Hcntinck, Hue, for Madras 
and Colombo. 

Freight to London tSept. 23) — Dead weight, 
£2, lUs. to £2, 15s.: light goods, £*2. 10s. to 
db'3. Ss. ; bullion i per cent. 

BIRTHS, MARUI.^VGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

KIIITIIS. 

■ July 14. At Agra, the lady of W. A. Venour, 
Esq., superintending surgeon, of a son. 

Aug, 21. Mrs. C. P. Scaly, of a son. 

24. At Cawnporc, the lady of J. Ilun.sford,Esq., 
Assistant Surgeon, tith Bat. Artillery, of a son. 

28. At'Mmsooree, the lady of Capt. Tudor, S. 
A. Comiiw. Genl., of a daughter. 

2 ft. At Cuttack, the lady of J. C. Brown, £sq., 
f.'. S., of a son (since dead). 

Se]^. 2. At Jauiipore, the la<ly of Gavin Turn- 
bull, Esq., surgeon, of a son. 

— .At Slmlah, the lady of Capt. IL Lecky 
McGhee. 11. M. 31st Rcgt. of a son. 

13. ' At Alirzaporc, the lady uf ('apt. C. A. Munro, 
of a sun. 

18, At Nusseen^bad, the lady of Lieut. A. Currie, 
34th N.L, of a daughter. 

10. At Sultanporc, BcnaTC.<t, the lady of Lieu*. 
Col. Smith, 3d L.C., of a daughter. 

21. Mrs. .Tames Furgusson, uf a .still-bom son. 

— At Ghazeepore, the lady of E. Peploe Smith, 
£sq., C.S., of a son. 

24. At Monghyr, the lady of Charles Steer, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— AtAlUhabad, the lady of Wm. F. Dick, 
Esq., C.8., of ason. 

— At Jhan Bazaar, the lady of R. 0. Bell, Esq., 
of Moladay, of a daughter. 

26. At Mcergunge, Mrs. Allan Colquhoun Dun- 
lop, of ason. 

23. Mrs. T. Baker, of a daughter. 


Sept, 4. At Scharunpoor, Mr. Thomas Sander- 
son, sub-assistant revenue surveyor. 

8. At Calcutta, Lieut. John Anderson, R.N.. 
commander of the ship Catherine Stewart Fortes* 
aged 42. 

— At Calcutta, iTames Patou, Esq., surgeon of 
the ship Emnautht lyfkS M. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. William Barlow, aged 26. 
12, At Calcuttui Mr.. J(^ W. Urquhart. 

14. At Jaunpore, IsAbella Jane, lady of Gavin 
Turnbull, Esq., dvil surgeon. 

III. While proceeding up the river, Capt, T. L. 
Egerton, of the invalid establishment. 

— At Degah, Ann, only daughter of John Paul 
Marcus, Esq., aged 18. 

24. At Berrackpore, Capt. Geoige Mavor, of the 
HHh rcgt. N.I. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Elizabeth Miller, daugh- 
ter of tlielatc Capt. John Miller, ag^ 42. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Loufea Jeukinsoii, 
relict of R. Jenkinson, Esq., aged 57. 

At Ghazeepore, Jean, wife of the Rev. W. O. 
Ruspini. 

— At Secrora, Oude, Assist. .Surg. T. Cleml- 
Shaw, 47th regt. N.I. 

, Oct, 2. At Tittyghur, Mrs. Maria Dickens. 
Ittdy of 'I'heodore Dickens, Esq., barristcr-at-law. 

lately. At sea, Mrs. Anderson, wife of the Rev. 
G. Anderson, Baptist missionary. 


Riabras. 

BIUTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept, 19. At Eliichpour, the lady of Capt. Sir 
John Grant, cunimanding 3d Nizam’s Infantry, 
of a son. 

23. At Cannanorc, the lailyof Lieut. H. E. C. 
O'Connor, 32d N.L, of a daughter. 

MAHIIIAUES. 

fJe-f. 2. At Ellichpcxir, Lieut. Charles Macleod, 
of H.H. the Nizam’s Cavalry, tfi Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Major Allan Roberts, Madras 
establishment. 

3. At Madras, Joseph Wilkinson, Esq., of- the 
medical service, to Adriana Emilia, youngest 
daughter of the late Simon Fraser, Esq., of 
Uelladruin, iv.it. 


HEATHS. 

Sept. 1. At TelHchcrry, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
J. W. Schmidt, and eldest daughter uf the late 
Col. Edwards, 1 1. M. 8(»th Foot, ageil 27. 

Ocf. 2. At Ciiddalore, Assist. Surg. E. Tracy, 
of the medical establishment. 


MARRIAGES. 

■ Aisg, 3. At Futtyghur, Mr. W'illiam Knight, to 
Marina, eldest daiignier of Mr. James Brierly. 

SepT. 3. At Allahabad, Frederick Currie, Esq., 
B.C.8., to Lucy Elizabeth, eldest daughter of R. 
M. Bird. Esq., n.c.a. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. Jainea Edward Gomes, to 
Mils Henrietta Carlow. 

17* At Calcutta, Charles Arthur Morris, Esq., 
2Bth regt. N.L, eldest son of Col. Morris, of 
H.M.g service, of Brorkham lodge, county Suriw, 
to Lucy Nice, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
Richard Humphreys, of the army commissar Jat. 

9fi. At Calcutta, Capt. the Hon. William Ha- 
miUon, 6tth rcgt. N.I., only brother of the pre- 
sent Lord Belhaven and Hamilton, to Mrs. M. A. 
MeadiB, widow of the late Peter Meudes, Esq., uf 
Cakutta. 

Late^ At Calcutta, James Roche, Esq., to Miss 
Mary Toussaint.— Also, at the same time. Dr. D. 
Stewart, civil surgeon, Howrah, to Miss Margaret 
ToustMnt. 

DEATHS. 

Aug, 10. At Nusseerabad, John Nichol. Eiki., 
surgeon 17th regt. N.I. 

24. At seetapore, in Oude. of fever, Margaret 
wife of Charles Newton, £sq., assieUnt surgeon, 
48 th regt. N.I. 
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ISombap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 4c. 

Judicial Department, 

Oct. 9. G. W. Anderson, Esq., to be senior puisne 
Judge of court uf sudder dewannec foujdarry 
adawhit. 

Territorial Department. 

Oct, 15. Mr. W. S. Boyd, to act as collector of 
Taniia. 

Mr. 1 1. Borradalle, to be a member of committee 
for revision of transit duties in India. (Appointed 
by the Governor-general). 

Mr. J. W. Jackcon to be acting collector of Ah- 
uiedabad. 

Mr. N. Kirkland, to be acting sub-collector of 
Broach. 

Mr. W. AV. Bell, to be acting first assistant to 
collector of Ahinedabad. 

Mr. J. M. Davies, to be acting second assistant 
to ditto ditto. 

18. Mr. J. D. Iiivcrarity, to be third assistant to 
collector of Ahmctlnuggur (Mr. R. Keays* appoint- 
ment cancelled). 

22. Mr. J. H. Pelly, jun., to be as-sistant to 
priiirlpat collector in S. M. country. 

(a E) 
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■Mr. A. W. Jones, to be assistant to collector of 
Tanna. 

•Mr. E. W. Burton, to be assistant to principal 
collector of Poona. 

'Furlo/ugh».^€M, 16, Messrs. G. J. Blane and G. 
Gibenie to Cape of Good Hope, for eighteen 
months, for health. >-23. Mr. A. K. Corfidd, to 
Europe, for three years, for health. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

JBomhay Cfutte, Oct, 10, 1834. — Lieut. J. Hale, 
28d N.I., .to be line adjutant at Ahmedahad, v. 
Parsons resigned the situation. 

Oct, 13. — The services of Capt. Benbow placed 
at disposal of Com.-in-chief, Porcbiinder having 
been discontinued as a government command. 

Major T. Powell, H.M. 2d regt., to he private 
secretary to Right Hon. the Governor, from date 
of departure of Capt. the Hon. P. G. Upton, for 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Oct, 16. — Corpg of Engineera. 2d-Lieiit. F. 
Wemyss to be Ist-lieut., v. Harris prom.; date of 
rank 8th Aug. 1^34. 

'Jth N,J. Lieut. J. W. Gordon to lie capt., v. 
Massey dec. ; dale of rank 20th Dec. 1834. — Kns. F. 
Andrews to Iw Heut., v. Halpin dec. ; date of rank 
lAth Aug. I8;i4. 

Senior Cadet IL M. Blake (not arrivwl) to be 
ensign from 27th Aug. 1834, tincl posted to 7th 
N.I., V. Andrews, prom. 

Oct. 17. — Lieut. C. W. Wenn, ailj. of marine 
bat., and Lieut, and Adj. G. Cooke, i3th N.L, 
permitted to exchange appointment!,. 


PURLOUUfIS. 

To Europe,’— Oct, 10. Maj. J. U> Dunstcrville, 
but permitted to retain his aim. as agent for clothe 
ing the army, until Ist Jan. 1835. 

Tb Cape of Good Hope.— Oct. 7. Cajit, J. Faw- 
cett, assist, adj. gen. S. D., for two years, for 
health.— 9. Capt. W. Stirling, 17th N.L, for two 
years, for health. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BiKTIiS. 

Oct. 16. At Colabah, Mrs. Malvery, of a sou. 

17. Mrs. G. Scales, of a daughter. 

19. At Bombay, Mrs. Atkinson, of a son. 

— At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. U. 
Griffith, artillery, of a son. 

22. At Kirkoe, the lady of Capt. B. N. Ogle, 
H.M. 4th L. Drags., of a son, still-born. 


MARIIIAGE. 

Otd. 13. At Bomliay, Mr.Wm. Portlock, to Miss 
Francina Henrietta Barnes. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 26. At Kulladghce, C.'ornet J. Campbell, 
1st regt. Bombay I.-C. 

Oct. 5. At Knandallah, Robert Walters, Esu.. 
3tl regt. L.C., ageti :jr>. 

7. At Detsa. l.'apt. James Cell, of H.M. Gtli or 
Royal Warwickshire Rogt. 

17. At Bombay , Catherine, wife of Mr. Allan, 
assistant to the collector of customs, aged 19. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ArrOlKTMEMS. 

On the 4th Feb. a Court of Directors 
W8S held at the East- India House, when 
Lieut.- Gen. Sir Henry Fane, G. C. B. 
(who 13 proceeding to BengoJ as Comman- 
der-in-chief of his Majesty's forces .serving 
in India) was appointed Commancler.in- 
chief of the East India Company's forces 
there. 

Tlie undermentioned appointments were 
likewise made, v/^r. William Byam Martin, 
Esq., provisionally as the third ordinary 
member of the Council of India; anri John 
Sullivan, Esq., provisionally as a member 
of Council for Fort St. George. 

On the 11th Feb. a Court of Directors 
was held, when Lieut.- Gen. Sir Henry 
Fane, G.C.B., was appointed an extraor- 
dinary member of the Council of India; 
and James Farisli, Esq. a provisional 
member of Council for Bombay. 

The Rev. Richard Jones, M.A., Profes- 
sor of Political Economy at King’s Col- 
lege, London, has been appointed the 
successor of the late Mr. Malthus in the 
College of the Hon. East. India Company 
at Haileybury, as Professor of Political 
Economy and History. 

The Rev. F. A. Dawson, M. A„ of 
Brazennose College, Oxford, has been ap- 
pointed a chaplain on the Bengal establish- 
ment. 


KXI’RDITIOV TO THK E t'PlIR.VrKS. 

The George Cannings a barque of 39G 
tons, bearing his Majesty's broad pennant, 
has sailed from Liverpool. I'lic instru- 
inents are of the most admirable dcscrip. 
tion, amounting in value to more than 
J^.%000 ; partly purchased, and partly pa- 
triotic donations. The crew are clneffy 
young and ivelUconductcd men. Colonel 
Ctiesiiey, the commander, is well knowti 
to the world by his past travels, and the 
abilities be displayed in his intercourse 
with tlie jealous natives of Eastern lands. 
Capt. Estcourt is second in command, 
with the charge of the pendulum observa- 
tions. Lieut. Murphy, Royal engineers, 
is Bstronoincr and surveyor; Lieut. Col- 
bourn, Royal Artillery, is at the head of 
Uie military detachment. Lieut. Cleve- 
land, Royal Navy, is naval chief ; with 
Mr. Charlewood, first mate; Mr. Fitz- 
james, second mate ; and Mr. Eden, third 
mate. Mr. Thompson is draughtsman and 
assistant- surveyor. Dr. Staunton, R. A., 
is physician ; and Mr. Ainsworth (the 
author of esteemed publications on geology 
and cholera) is surgeon and naturalist, with 
Mr. Staunton as his assistant in both de- 
partments. Lieut. Lynch and Mr. V. 
Germain, both attached to the surveying 
department, are appointed to join the ex- 
pedition in Asia; and both hove already 
been much practicolly engaged in astroho- 
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xnical and trigonometrical surveys in the 
East. BcsicJos these officers, twenty picked 
artillerymen, chiefly artificers, six engine* 
men, seven Liverpool blacksmiths, and two 
interpreters, are engaged in the expedition; 
in all fifty persons. The officer second in 
command is already in Syria, making ar- 
rangements. At Malta a number of la. 
bourers and seamen will be engaged. The 
George Canning (which will be joined at 
the Cove of Cork by II. M. steamer Mban) 
has on board two iron steamers in frame, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, with their 
materials, and ample stores ; in all, pro- 
bahly, little short of 300 tons weight. 
These are made up into many packages, 
which will be transhipped on the coast of 
Syria into small country craft, and con- 
veyed up the Orontes as far as it is navi- 
gable. This river, after passing the ancient 
city of Antioch, falls into the Mediterra- 
nean near the Gulf of Scanderoon. These 
p.ickages will be taken from the Orontes to 
13ir on the Euphrates, across a desert of 
probably 150 miles, chiefly by camels, 
which carry about half a ton weight each, 
and may be hired on the coast of Syria to 
any number, and .nt a trifling expense. 
Some of the heaviest articles will he 
mounted on carriages, which nro taken out 
on purpose. At Uir the steamers will be 
re> constructed, and tbc Grand Seignor and 
Mehemet Ali have promised their protec- 
tion as far as their authority extends. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arnmlft, 

Jan. 2fl. Pfdinure, Snow, from Batavia 22d 
Sept, and (’ape l.’Uh Nov,; at Cowes — .30. Hector, 
C^owloy, frum Bombay 4t!i Oct. ; otf I,iveriHx>l — 
31. Mangles, Carr, from China 0th Sept., .and 
Mauritius Oth Nov.; Aurora, Dowstin, from Ben- 
gal 24th Aug., and (’ape 24th Nov. ; both off 
Portsmouth. — John stamp, \'ounf;, from Bombay 
0th Sept, find Cape 11th Nov.; oil' the Wight. — 
B/aA-c/c.v, Jackson, from Mauritius 3d Nov.; off 
Liverpool. — F ku. 2. Penyard Park, MUldieton, 
from Mauritius: Vtillcjijield, .Swintun, from Ma- 
dras 2d Oct. and (’ape 27th Nov.; .and Ceylon, 
Batty, from the Mauritius 20th (^ct. ; all at Deal. 
— Courier, Palmer, from ('ape 7th Dec. (with 
teas) : at (iravcscnd. — Vuirlie, Ager, from Batavia 
2f)th Sept. ; at Cowes. — IntHan, Mackey, from 
Manilla 7th Aug., and Cane 27th Nov. ; otf Liver- 
pool. — Emulouji, Welbank, from Mauritius 7lh 
Oct.; off Hastings. — ^l. Sepphtgs, Freeman, from 
Ceylon 24th Sept., and Cape 3(ith Nov. ; and 
Francis, Kirkus, from Mauritius 5th Nov. ; both 
at Deal. — Dawson, Dawson, from Manilla 12th 
Ang., and Cape 24th Nov. ; at Gravesend. — 5, 
Mellish, Cowley, from Timor 14th Sept., an<l Cape 
2!itli Nov.; olfBeachy Head. — 0. G/cNa/r'n;i, Skin- 
lUT, from Cape 2!) Nov.; at l)c.il. — 1(1. Qwen Mob, 
Ellmari, from Batavia and Mauritius; at Cowes. 
— 13. Cleojsitra, Sweet, from V. D. Land 2i>th 
Sept.; off Dartmouth.- -l(i. Afatilda, (Joinln, from 
CapeMtth Nov.; off the Wight. — Kitty, Whilton, 
from South Seas; at Deal. — 23. Scallan, 

from China 22d Oct. ; at Dublin. — DuckenHcld, 
Riddell, from V. D. Land 27th Oct.; at Deal — 
Bounty Hall, Harding, from Houibay 12th Oct. ; at 
Liverpool. — ^24 Robert, Blyth, from Bomlxiy 2dth 
Oct. ; at Liverpool. — Spartan, Lunisden, from 
China 8th Sept , and Cnne; at Liverpool. — Mary, 
Thomson,, from Mauritius 2!)thNov. ; off .Swan- 
age.— S(. Jlildn, Ogden, from Mauritiu:. ; off* 
Deal— Crtpe Rreton, Richardson, from Batavia 
22tlOct. ; at Liverpool. — 2(5. Rcatnrc, Chasser, 
from Singapore 2(ith Sept.; and Burrell, Metcalfe, 
from Bengal (Calcutta 22d Sept.); l)otU at Derd — 


Broad-Odk, Hubbard, from the Mauritius 94th 
Nov. ; and Selma, Luckie, from Bengal (Calcutta 
84th Sept) ; both at Liverpool. — Margaret, 
Warnc, from Mauritius 12th Nov., and Cape I6th 
Dec. i at Cowes. 

Departures* 

Jan. 27. Fanny, Anderson, for Batavia and 
Singapore; from Liverpool — 28. Claremont, Ste- 

B hens, for Bengal ; and IVatkins, Whiteside, for 
tatavia and Singapore ; both from Liverpool.— 
30. General Kyd, Aplin, for Madras, Bengal, and 
China; from Portsmouth. — 31. Herculean, King, 
for Rio and Bengal; fTom Liverpool. — F kb. 3. 
iMuisa, M*Cutcheon, for Mauritius: from Deal. 
4 Lntdnitt, Cain, for Launceston: fVom Deal.— 
9. Troughton, Thomson, for Singapore and Chino; 
from Deal. — Hi. Pyranius, Weller, for Singapore; 
Thomas Snook, Brown, for Cape ; Adonis, llawkg, 
for Mauritius ; William Bryan, Roman, and F/o- 
rentia, Dcloitte, both fur N.S. Wales; Batavia, 
Blair, for Batavia ; Tyne, Brown, and Victis, Par- 
sons, both for Mauritius (vice Bordeaux) ; all 
from Deal. — Morning Star, Linton, for Ceylon ; 
from Cowes.— 11. Hindwt, Askew, for Bengal; and 
John Derinistoun, Mackie, for V.D. Land and 
N. S. Wales; both from Liverpool. 


TASSENGERS FROM THE EAST. 

Per Mangles, from China: Mr. Lotus. — From 
Mauritius: Mrs. Carr: Miss .Spears; Col. Forbes, 
Royal Artillery ; Capt. Theaker, late of the Earl 
of kldon. 

Per John Stamp, from Bombay (corrected list); 
W. C. M'Lean, Esq.; Cant. Bellamy: Mr. W. 
Austin; Mr. Wm. Losell ; Mr. Thus. M*Donald; 
Mr. Wm. M'Kensie; Wm. Humphrey, invalid 
seaman. 

Per Fntrlie, from Batavia : Capt. C. Davies; 
•Mr. W m. Evans, surgeon R. N. 

Per Burrell, from Bengal ; Lieut. O. G. Perrot, 
H. M. 2(>th Foot; Mr. Francis Clark; Mr. John. 
Clark. 


Erpected. 

Per Lord Lyndot^k, from Bengal : Lord Viscount 
Kxinouth : J. W. Templer, Esq., for Cape; C. 
Garstin, Esq., for ditto ; Dr. Taylor, for ditto. 

Per Ijady Feversham, from Bombay ; Capt. the 
Hon. G. K. Upton, II. M. G2d Regt., for Cape; 
Capt. W. .Stirling, 17th N. I., Mrs. Stirling, and 
two childien, for ditto; Capt. Stopfurd, II. M. 
40lh Regt. 


PAS.SENGF.RS TO INDIA. 

Per Sophia, for Madras, Bengal, and China : 
Charles Hay Cameron, Esq. ; hiajor Nicholson; 
Mrs. Nicholson ; Lieut. Biidd; Mrs. Buddand2 
children; Mrs. Jenkins: Mrs. Bell; Miss Mea- 
dows; Miss Jenkins : Miss Nicholson; Lieut. 
Campbell ; Ens. Clarke ; Mr. Prendergrast ; Mr. 
Lysaght; Mr. Don; Mr. Bell ; Mr. Cooke; Mr. 
Nesbitt ; Mr. W. Nesbitt ; Mr. limes; Mr. Harris; 
Mr. Hassell ; Mr. ( oull: Mr. C. Clerk. 

Per Ahercromhic Robinson, for Madras, Bengal, 
and Chin.*! : Hon. Mrs. Liiidsay ; Airs. Ballard ; 
Mrs. M'Naughten; Mrs. Vybarh ; two Misses 
Cadell; Colonel Cameron: Mr. Patiillo; Dr. and 
Airs. Roe; Mr. ami M^s. Robson, and Miss Hob- 
son ; Ens. Stewart ; Mr. C'ameion ; Mr. McDo- 
nald; Air. ('arter; Mr. Payne; Mr. Elliott; Mr. 
Urey; Mr. Faddy ; Mr. E. Ward; Air. Raikos ; 
Air. Wint. 1.3th L. Drags.; Air. Impey: Mr. 
Nuthall ; Mr. Paterson; Mr. Bond; Mr. Milena; 
Mr. Wingfield; Mr. .St.’inbury; Mr. Gordon; 
Air. M'liitosli; Mr. Pattle, 16th Lancers; Mr. 
Dcspiiiado. 

Per George the Fourth, for Madras, Bengal, and 
China: ('elonel Reed and lady: Capt. Codring- 
ton and huly; Capt. Michell and lady; Capt. 
M* Donald and lady; Air. Bristow and lady; two 
Misses Bristow, and Mr. Urislo^v : Mrs. Wool- 
len ; Mrs. Smoult; Mrs. Sm.th; Aliss Ferris; 
Aliss GrilTiths; Miss Davis; Dr. Clarke; Ens. 
Ferryman, 44th N. I ; Air. M'Mullan ; Mr. Ball; 
Air. Kemp; Mr. Shute; Air. Hussey; Mr.Cooper; 
Mr. Crawford ; Mr. Reynolds; Air. M.'Cullorh ; 
Air. Walker ; Mr. Nlchol; Mr. Torrens; several 
native servants; 1.1(1 Company’s recruits. • 

Per Lord Lvwther, for Bombay and China; Airs. 
Gribble; Mrs. Grant; Aliss Awdry; Air. and 
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Mtit. Wfiddlt!{ Mr. smd Mn. Rotei Mr. liocke; 
Mr. Taylor: Mr. Crawford: Mr. M'Gregor. 

Per Thomas Coutts, for Bomlm and China: 
Wm. Chartiier, Esq., Bombay, C. S. ; Mr*. Cha- 
mier; Mr. Bainbridge; Cornet Geils, H. M. 4th 
L. Dragoons : Comet Kemp, ditto: Dr. Hadley, 
assist. suTg. H. M. 40th Regt.: Capt. Justice, 
Bombay army : Mr. Forbes : Mr. Ayrton ; Mr. 
.Stewart: Mr. Jeph^: Mr. Gibarde: Mr. Felly: 
Mr. DuflBn: Mr. Plane: Mr. Hogg: Mr. Cullen ; 
Mr. Sewell. 


T.OSS OF SHIPPING. 

The Sir Tht>ma 9 Munro» (!arew, from London 
to V.D. Laud and N.S. Wales, was totally lost on 
the night of the 10th Dec., on the Varandhivo 
Reef, at the west end of the Island of Oonavista, 
one of the Cape de Yerd Islands. Crew and pns- 
sengers saved. 

The Mercury t Middlemas, which sailed from 
Calcutta 10th Oct. 18ai for King George’s Sound, 
is reported to be wrecked to the northward of 
Swan River, and the people living in tents. The 
Monkeih Pace, sailed from Freeman tie luth July 
last, in search of the wreck. 

BIRTH.S MAIlRfAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTHS. 

Jan. 2.'>. At Forres Hoti^e, Forres, N.B., the 
lady of Capt. 11. C. Cotton, of the Madras En- 
gineers, of a daughter. 

29. In Portland-placp, the lady of J.'imcs Rud- 
dall Todd, Esq., of a son. 

30. At Camberwell, the lady of William Tucker, 
Esq., commander of the Casl-India ship AlaMmrt 
of a son. 

Feb. 12. At Southgate, the lady of Cavt. T. 
Smith, late of the East-India Native service, of 

a son. 

Lately, At Twickenham, the lady of Dr. Alex- 
ander, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGE.*:. 

Jan, 20. At Cheltenham, Robert Smyth, Esq., 
of Dumeree House, county of Westmeath, and 
formerly M.P. for that county, to Eliza Punnettc, 
daughter of the late Janies Cluncs, Esq., and re- 
lict of Major John Snodgrass, Hon. E.I. Compa- 
ny’s service. 

2R. At Lentran, near Inverness, George Wad- 
dell, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s Bombay 
Civil service, and of Walraer, Kent, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of W. Falconer, Esq., of Len- 
tran. 

Feb. 9. At St. Luke’s Chelsea, Frederick Charles 
Ebhart, Esq., late captain of the 45th regt., to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Major Eb- 
hart, commandantof York Hospital. 

IG. At Edinburgh, Edward Binny Glass, Esq., 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s Madras civil ser- 
vice, to Isabel, third daughter of the late James 
Dickson, Esq., accountant in Edinburgh. 

17 At Hartbum Church, Northumberland, 
having been previously married according to the 
rites or the Roman Catholic religion, Henry Mon- 
tminler Hawking, Esq., eldest son of the late 
A. M. Hawkins, Esq., M.D., of Upper Brook 
street, and of TheGaer, Monmouthshire, to Jane, 
only daughter of James Fenwicke, E:sq., of Long- 
witton-hw, Northumberland. 

18. At Bromley, Kent, Captain Robert Patullo, 
of the ship IMlio OaHte, late in the service of the 
Hon. East-India Company, to Mary Erskine, 
eldest daughter of the late Capt. Peter Holland, 
of the same service. 

88. At Christ Church, Mary-le-bone, Major 
Mitchell, of the Madras army, to Jessie, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. M'Caskill of the 98th 

Lately. At Budock, Cornwall, William Bannis- 
ter, Esq., surgeon and assay -roaster, lion. E. 1. 
Company’s service, Madras Establishment, to 


Matilda, eldest daughter »t the late Mi^or Bent- 
ley, of Chatham. 


DEATHS. 

Noo, 17. At Woolwich Common, Catherine El- 
phlnstone, youngest daughter of Lieut. Col. Cle- 
ment, commanding the Royal Artillery at Colom- 
bo, Ceylon. 

Jan. 3. At Cheltenham, in his 76th yr*ar, Lieut. 
C'ol. Walter Caulfield Lennon, formerly of the 
Madras Engineers. 

17. At Tunbridge Wells, Jane, relict of William 
Ilalcombe, Esq., rormerly of the Island of St. He* 
lena, and late colonial treasurer of New South 
Wales, with whoso family Napoleon Buonaparte 
spent many of his latter hours. 

22. At Pcntonville, Sarah, wife of Mr. C. Bon- 
newell, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, in her 
34th year. 

23. At his residence in Up|)er Norton Street, 
Capt. John licthain, of the Indian Navy, son of 
the Rev. W. Rethaiu, rector of Stoke Lacey, He- 
refordshire, and brother of Sir William Bethain, 
of tlie city of Dublin. 

27. Suddenly, Charles Marsh, Esq., formerly on 
the Norfolk Circuit, suhse<{uently a barrister in 
the Supreme Court at Mailras, and on his return 
to England, a Member of Parliament. Though 
occupying such a station in society, and l)ejng 
moreover a man of learning, taste, observation, 
and polished manners, the latter years of his life 
were nevertheless passed under a cloud, and to 
many, wliu knew him when lu* moved in the 
highest ranks of fHditical and literary life, this 
not ice may l>c the first annoiinceineiit they have 
seen or heard of his death. Whether his strait- 
ened circumstancus and the obscurity to wliich, 
in spite of his shining qualities, Mr, Maish has 
lately been condemaed, wore the result of his own 
conduct, or of misfortunes properly so called, it 
is difilcuH to say, and would be uncharitable to 
inquire, lie has left a young family totally un- 
provided for. 

211. At Edinburgh, (’apt. Robert Hunter, form- 
erly of the 2d ('ey Ion Regt, .'ind lately from Co- 
ventry. * , 

Ftb. 1. At the Green of Passage, Cork, Eliza, 
wife of John George Elphinstone, Esq., of the 
Hon. E. L Compiiny’s service, and only daughter 
of the Kev. Hichartl Lloyd. 

5. In Argyll-strect, In the 24th year of his age, 
George Vernon Colebronkc, Esq., eldf?st son of 
Henry (Tolebrooke, E.sq., formerly Member of lha 
Supreme Council In Bengal. 

6. In his 21sl year, Alfred, fifth son of .Samuel 
Lawford, Esq., jun., of Claphuin Common. 

11. At his house, Grrrve-lanc, Camberwell, In 
his 52d year, Colonel Wm. Charles Oliver, of the 
Madras Infantry, lie returned from India only 
two months since, after .'f.'i years’ service. 

12. At (Jravesend, Sarah Russell, widow of the 
late Robert Russell, Esq., zillah surgeon in Canara, 
Ea5t-lndie.s. 

13. At Warwick-hniisc, Worthing, Lieut. Gen. 
.Sir Richard Jones, K.C.B., late of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, in his IVid year. 

15. At Potter’s liar, in her 75th year, Mrs. Car- 
penter, relict of D. Carpenter, E.sq., a %’ery active 
magistrate of the county of Middlesex, and form- 
erly a distinguished officer of the Bombay establish- 
ment. 

17. At her house, (■uiiningham-ploce. Regent’s 
Park, Mrs. M. A. Rundall. 

21. At Croydon, Joseph Bordwine, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Fortification to the Hon. East-India 
Company’s Military College, Addiscombe, form- 
erly of the Quarter-Mastcr-General’s Staff. 

Lately. On board H. M. .S. Andromache, in the 
East-Indies, Lieut. R. T. B. Sheppard, R.M. 

•— On his passage to the Cape of (Sood Hope, on 
the fifth day after leaving Portsmouth, George, 
youngest son of Major Longmore. 

— In Jamaica, Mi^.-Gcn. Sir Andrew McDowell, 
K.C.B., formerly on the Madras establishment. 

— At Aberdeen, Major W. Murray, of the 46th 
Regt. N. 1. 
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N.D< The utters P.C* denote prime eogt, or manufacturers' prices ; A. admnce (per cent.) on the same : 
D* diseount (per cent.) on the same / N.D. no demand.’.— The bazar maund is equal /o ttii 2 oz. 2 
drs., and lOit bazar mounds equal to \U) factory mounds. Goods sold by So. Rupees B. mds, produce 
b to 8 per cent, more than token sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds, — The Madras Candy is equal to 5(M)}b. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746& lb. The Pecul is equal to 133^ lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, August 28, 1834. 


Anchors Sa.ns. cwt 

Bottles lOf 

Coals B- md, 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md. 

Brasiers' do. 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 

Dolt do. 

Tile do. . 

— - Nails, assort do. 47 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 30 

Russia Sa.Rs. do. . 

(■oppcras do. 

Clottons, chintz pee. 

Muslins, assort do. 

Yarn 16 to 170 mor 

Cutlery, fine 40 (o lioA.&P.C. 

Glass 4A. — 8A. 

Hardware 30 A. — .'iOA. 

Hosiery, cotton 4A. — 20A. < 

Ditto, silk 20 to 23 D.&P.C. 


Rb.A. 

Rs. A. 

.14 

0 OlEl 20 0 

>12 

0 

— 13 0 

. 0 

44 

— 0 54 

.36 1.5 

— .37 3 

34 

8 

— 34 14 

.33 

4 

— .33 8 

34 

3 

- .34 7 1 

•*17 

0 

— 37 15 ! 

47 

0 

— 6.3 0 ' 

30 

0 

— .31 8 ; 

1 9 

— 1 11 ; 

1 

2 

— 13 0 

0 

4 

— 0 8 


Rs.A. Rs.A, 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 8 @ 4 10 

flat do. 4 10 — 4 12 

English, sq do. 3 4 — 3 7 

flat do. 3 6 — 3 10 

Bolt do. 3 8 — 3 11 

Sheet do. 4 0 — .'1 0 

Nalls cwt. 11 0 — 15 4 

: Hoops F.md. 3 9 — 3 12 

Kentledge cwt. 13 — 14 

Lead. Pig F.md. 6 11 — 6 13 

unstamped do. 6 8—69 

Millinery 25 to 35D.& P.C. 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter i:t.Rs. F. met. 4 12 — 4 14 

Stationery 25 to40A.5E P.C. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md 5 13 — 5 14 

Swedish do. 6 13 — 7 2 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 19 8 — 20 0 

: Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 2 15 — 8 2 

‘ coarse and middling. .. . l 3 — 2 12 

‘ Flannel fine 1 6 — 1 15 


MADRAS, October 1, 1835, 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 7 (f^. 

(Copper, Sheathing candy 315 — 

Cakes do. 280 — 

Old do. 250 — 

Nails, assort do. 28o — 

CTottons, Chintz 10 A. — 

> Muslins and Ginghams 15A. — 


Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware 20A . — 

Hosiery P.C. — 

Iron, Swedish candy 42 — 

— English sq do. 25 — 

—— Flat and bolt. do. 25 — 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

8 Iron Hoops 

,3;m» Nails 


25 @ 

28 

2!Nl Lead, Pig 


42 — 

45 

i;n(l Shcot 


35 — 

20A. — 

40 

;i(KI Millinery 


15 A. Shot, patent 


20A.— 

25 A. 

20 A. Spelter 


45 — 

50 

40 A. Stationery 

45A. — 

50 A. 

id A. Steel, English 

10 A. Swedish 


80 — 

85 


50 — 

55 

:tfi A. Tin Pl.ites 


20 — 

21 

10 A* Woollens, Broad cloth, 

fine 

15 D. — 

20D. 

,50 coarse 


15 D. — 

20D. 

28 ; — Flannel, fine 

28 


P.C. — 

10 .A. 


KOMRAY, October 25, 1834. 


Anchors 

Bottles 

Coals 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 

Thick sheets 

— Plate 

Tile 

(\ittons. Chintz, 5cc., Aic. 

— — Longcloths 

Muslins 

Other goods ; 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 . 

Cutlery, table 

Glass and Earthenware .. 

Hardware 

Hosiery, half hose 


. .rwt. 
. .doz. 
chald. 
. . cwt. 
. . . do. 
.. .do. 
.. .do. 



Rs. 

10 

1 

7 

53 


53 

51 


0.13 
P.C. 
30 D. 
P. C. 
P. C. 




Rs. 

10 


,35 D 


Rs. 

! Iron, Swedish, bar .St. candy 51.8 ^ 


: English, do 


27 

6 

13 


: Naiis 



1 Sheet 




j Rod for bolls . . . . , 

; do. for nails .... 

. St. candy 

.30 



.33 


Lead, Pig 


10 


! Sheet 


9.8 


i Millinery 


.30 D. 

— 

Shot, p.Ttent 


8 


Spelter 


8 


Stationery 


P. C. 


i Steel, Swedish 


12 

— > 

Tin Plates 


25 

— 

W'oollens, Broad cloth. 

fine ..yd. 

4 

— 

— — ' coarse 

1.12 


' Flannel, fine 


1 

— 


Rs. 


50 D. 


7 

2.4 


CANTON, October H, 1831. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds.. 

Longcloths 

Muslins, 20 yds 

Cambrics, 40 yds . , 

Dandannoes 

Yarn, Nos. 16 to 60. 

Iron. Bar 

Rod 

Le.id, Pig 


Drs. Drs.' I 

.piece 14 81 Smalts 

..do. 24 — 9 j Steel, Swedish 

, .do. — — ||\Voollcns, Broadcloth 

..do. 3 — 4= do. ex super 

..do. U — 2 i, Camlets 

.pecul 3i> — .55 1 ! Do. Dutch 

..do. 1.20 — 1 Long Ells 

..do. 2.3«f Tin, Straits 

..do. 44 — |Tin Pliites 


Drs. Dra. 


.pecul 30@ 60 
..tub 4 — 


,..yd. 0.70 
..yd. 2.^-. 
..pee. 15 
. . do. 28 
..do. 74 

.pecul 15 

..IKIX .,9 


— 21 

.10 

— H 

- 1.54 
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SINGAPORE, September 4, 1834. 


LMarch. 


Dra. Drs. Drs. Dm 

Anchors pecul 8 @ 9 Cotton Hkfs. imit. Battick, dble.* -doz. 2} @ 4 

Bottles IdO 3i — 31 do. do Pullicat doz. — 2 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 37 — ^ 1 Twist, 20 to 40 pecul 44 — 48 

Cotton8,Madapollams,24yd.by36in. pcs. U — 3 i Hardware, assort dem. 

Imit. Irish 24 30 do. 11 — 3 ;Iron, Swedish pecul 41 — li 

Longcloths 38 to 40 •• .36 do. 3i ~ 61 English do. 2i — 3 

^ do. do 40-44 do. 44^ 74 Nails do. 7 — » 

do. do 44-34 do. 54 — 84 Lead, Pig do. 4}— 5 

— . , - . — .'iO do. — — Sheet do. unsaleable 

— — ■■■ • 54 do. — — 'Shot, patent bag — — 

— Prints, 7-8' single colour* ‘do. 24—3 j. Spelter pecul 4 — 44 

9-8. do. 3 — 34: Steel, Swedish do. 54 — 

— Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in. • ‘do. I4 — 2| ' English do. — — 

— Jaconet, 20 44 ••46 ••••do. \vcry li- Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 do. > mic. D.;: Caniblets do. 20 — 24 

— Chiutz, fancy colours do. 4 — 54,1— — Ladies’ cloth yd. 14 — 24 


R E M J 

Calcutta, Sept. 22, 1834. — Considerable sales of 
Mule Twist have been effected this week, chiefly 
of No. 40, the price of which has somewhat de- 
clined. Turkey Red Yarn and Or.inge Twist con- 
tinue in good inquiry at improvc.i prices. Some 
trifling sales of Yellow Twist have been efllK’ted 
at former prices. Other Dyes remain inactive. — 
Chintzes meet with fair demand, and W’hitc Cot- 
tons continue in good inqiii y Woollens continue 

in fair inquiry, chiefly of inferior qualities, and 
some sales have been effected at improved rates. 
Copper: the market continues yet inactive, and 
the prices of the assortments have considerably 
declined, owing to the heavy stock in the market. 
— Iron : sales have not been so coustderablc as 
last week, and the prices of some of the assort- 
ments have slightly declined. — IV. Cur. 

Madras, Oct. 1, 18.34. — Europe Goods continue 
without any material change, both in prices and 
demand. 

Bombay, Oct. 18, 1834. — The returns of the past 
week, as exhibited in details, shew that notwith- 


R KS. 

standing the effect which the native holidays usu- 
ally have on all mercantile transactions, business has 
not during that i^eriod been altogether at a stand. 
Our market, however, is In general still consi- 
dc.ed inactive, and for those articles in particular, 
in which the M.arwar merchants exclusively deal, 
no reaction can be expected till the fate of Joud- 
jiore be ascertained, as the greater portion of their 
trade passes through that country. In its way to 
the upper provinces. — Pr. Cur. 

Singapore, Sept. 4, 1834. — Very little doing in 
Piece goods and twist. 

Cunton, Sept. 3(», 18.34. — Since the re-opening of 
the trade on tiie 27th inst., a demand for cotton 
piece goods anti yarn has taken place, but under 
improvement in price. The importations have been 
extensive Our market for Woollens is depressed. 
— Ort. 14. The pilot ciiops have not yet been 
granted for the auTnerous vessels waiting to enter 
our pi>rt, which continues the obstruction of the 
British trade.— P/-. Cur, 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcnlia, Sept, 2.^, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Buy .3 Rs. As. Rs. As. fSell. 

Prem. 21 0 Rcmittable, N0.I to 887. 28 o Prein. 

24 8 Other Numbers 23 8 

1 8 Old Non-ditto, 1 Class. 1 0 

0 10 Ditto 2 do. 

Par Ditto.... 3 do. 

none .... Ditto. ... 4 do. 

„ o / New 5 per Cent, fruiii \ 

•* No. 1151 to end ../ 

3 4 3d 5 per Cent.l82!)-30. . 

Disc. 0 8 4 p. Cent. Loan, 1832-33. I 0 Disc. 
11,600 Bank of Bengal Shares <10.000)— 10,400. 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills G 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 12 months* date— to buy. Is. lid. ; to 
sell. Is. 104d. per Sa. Rupee. 

Ditto, private bills, 6 months' sight — to buv 2s. 2d. ; 
to sell 2s. per Sa. Rupee. 


0 4 


0 4 
2 12 


0 per cent. 
0 do. 

0 do. 


Madras, Sejd. 13, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz, 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 26 l*rcm. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. 106^ Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. . 24 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 3.70 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz, lOtii Madras Rs. per 
lUOSa. Rs 2 Disc. 


Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. IWii 
Madras Ks.par 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to LfMMl Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 from 4 to I4 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vts. 1(K>4 

Madras K.4. per loo Sa. Rs 14 Prem • 

Bombay, Oct, 25, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. Id. 
per Rupee. 

Oil Calcutta, at30 days’ sight, 106.4 to 106.12 Bom. 

Rs. per HH) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras„at 30 days' sight, 100.12 to 101.4 Bom. 
Us. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 130.2 to 131.12 Bom. Rs. per 100 
.Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, lof).8 to I07.I2 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-20, I07.B to 1 10.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 110 to 110.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106 to 106.4 per ditto. 

SingajKV’c, Sept, 4, 1834. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 2101 Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, Oct, 14, 1834. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On I.ondon, 6 mo. slghc, 4 h. 8d.to4s. Od.pcrSp.Dol. 
On Bengal. — Private Bills. 2o8 Sa. Us. per ]0«1 
Sp. Dols.— Company’s ditto, todays, 206.Sa.Ri. 
On Boiribay, ditto Hem. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto. 
Syrec Silver at Llntin, 3) to 4 per cent, prem. 
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HAM COMUL SEN’S BENGAU DICTIONARY* 

Few of the numerous dialects of British India possess stron^r claims 
than that of Bengal upon the attention of our countrymen in the East. It 
is spoken through a territory extending about 100,000 s(]uare miles, by a 
population of more than twenty millions. 7'he province has always con- 
tributed largely to the commercial wealth of British India, and to the 
financial resources of the government. It is the seat of the capital of the 
ruling power, and of the chief emporium of Indian commerce. It is the 
resort of a great number of Europeans, either official functionaries, traders, 
or planters ; and, from these different circumstances, the intercourse that 
subsists between the natives of the country and their foreign masters is of 
the most constant and intimate description, and involves interests of the 
highest magnitude. It is, consequently, of the greatest importance that 
the means of maintaining tliis intercourse effectually should be assiduously 
facilitated and improved ; and it is, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction, 
that we advert to a publication devoted to such a purpose, to the English 
and Bengali Dictionary of Ram Comul Sen. 

It might seem to be a superfluous repetition of obvious truisms to dwell, 
in the present day, upon the importance and necessity of acquiring the 
language of a people amongst whom we are to be domesticated, over whom 
we are to rule, and whom it is our interest and duty thoroughly to under- 
stand. A person residing amongst a nation with whose language be is 
unacquainted, can form but partial and incorrect notions even of what he 
beholds, the physical features of the country. It will be still more diffi- 
cult for him to gather information respecting the arts and manufactures of 
the people, or the usages and institutions of social life ; and it is clearly 
impossible for him to penetrate the minds of the natives, and possess him- 
self of iheir thoughts and feelings. Even the command of their colloquial 
speech will but imperfectly acquaint him with their principles of action and 
their national characteristics ; and if he would be admitted to their entire 
confidence, if he would know their real sentiments and internal impulses, 
if he would see them in the undisguised garb in which they appear to one 
another, he must extend his studies from their language to their literature, 
and contemplate them in those written delineations whicii they have recorded 
of themselves. 

However irrefutable these conclusions, as generally applicable, and 
although, as referable to India in particular, their truth has been established 
by long experience and by the repeated public acknowledgment of the 
highest authorities in that country ,1* a spirit seems to have arisen in Calcutta, 
within the last few years, hostile to the cultivation of the Oriental lan- 
guages. The College of Fort William is virtually abolished ; the encourage- 

* A Dictionary In English and Bengalee: tranffiated from Todd's Edition of Johnson’s Englisli Dic- 
tionary. In Two Vols. By Rasi Comul Ssn« Native Secretary to the Asiatic and Agricultural and 
Horticultural Socletlos. Large 4to. Serampore PresSf 1834. London, Parbury, Ailed, and Co. 

t See the letter of Marquess Wellesley, on occasion of founding the College of Fort William, and the 
speeches of Sir George Barlow, Lord Minto, Mr. Edmonstone, and the Marquess of Hastings, at the 
annual disputations of the College. 
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ment given formerly by the local government to the publication of useful 
Asiatic works is discontinued, and influential functionaries exhibit themselves 
in the Calcutta newspapers as the persecutors of Orientalism, and the propa- 
gators of the doctrine, that English shall become exclusively the learned and 
vernacular dialect of all the Blast. On the practicability of such a project it 
is not necessary to comment ; but if it were possible for a hundred millions 
of people, the far larger proportion of whom are occupied with the toils 
and cares of daily subsistence, to master a form of speech so difficult as 
English, and one abounding with terms, phrases, and allusions wholly 
strange to their experience, and incomprehensible to their conceptions, 
unallied to their own idioms and unprovided with means to communicate 
their most familiar ideas, — even if it were possible that such an unnatural 
transmigration of English could be effected, it will not be denied that the 
result must be the work of a period indefinitely remote. In the mean time, 
in proportion as the facilities for acquiring the native languages are withheld, 
as the acquirement is discountenanced, the English in India will cease to 
be acquainted with the people by whom they are spoken ; they will become 
more and more unfit to enjoy supreme authority, and more and more de- 
serving of being displaced from that wonderful dominion in the East, to 
which they have no indefeasible right, and which they are only justified in 
retaining, which in all likelihood they will only be permitted by the will of 
Providence to retain, as long as they exercise it for the happiness and pros- 
perity of the subjects of their sway. 

Although Bengal was one of the earliest fields of English enterprise, not 
only in the humbler aims of commerce, but in the more lofty paths of poli- 
tical negociation and territorial conquest, a considerable interval elapsed 
before tlie necessity of acquiring the Bengali language was fully felt by our 
countrymen, or any serious effort was made to learn it. The servants of 
the Company were at first mere traders and factors ; their business with the 
natives, as Ram ('omul Sen tells us, was for some time transacted by 
signs and gestures.*' At last, according to the tradition still current in 
Calcutta, a Bengali dheba^ or washerman, picked up sufficient English to 
act as their interpreter, and their commercial dealings were long carried on 
through the instrumentality of low-caste natives, speaking a very little barba- 
rous English. When the merchants and factors became statesmen and con- 
querors, they came into collision with Mohamedan courts and princes, 
whose language differed from that of the people, aad was either Persian, or 
a dialect approaching to it, or Persic-Hindustani. These languages were, 
therefore, studied by the few English who studied any, and were those 
spoken by the Afmenian, Portuguese, or native interpreters, whom they 
long continued to employ. The connexion with Mohamedans, arising out 
of the character of the first political events, continued after the British 
authority was established in Bengal, and the principal agents and subordi- 
nate functionaries of the collectors and judges were of the Mohamedan 
persuasion. This has continued to the present day, and the native amlahy 
or officers in the political and judicial, if not also in the revenue, depart^ 
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ments^ arc Musulmans in a- proportion that far exceeds the numerical rela- 
tion of that class of people to the Hindus^ if not in an absolute majority. 
The evil consequences of this arrangement arc the perpetuation of Persian, 
a language equally foreign to sovereign and subject, as the language of 
public business and judicial record ; the adoption of it or of Hindustani in 
communications between the superior and inferior functionaries, and an 
ignorance or imperfect knowledge of the vernacular dialect of the people on 
the part of the superior, which disqualifies him from communicating with 
them, except through the intervention of a third person, who is too often 
interested in intercepting accusations or complaints, and perverting the 
decrees of justice or humanity. Kven where consequences of so grave a 
nature do not ensue, others arise of scarcely a less mischievous tendency, 
and the extreme unac(]aintancG of many of the ablest of the Company’s 
servants in the Bengal presidency with the character of the Hindus, owing 
to tlieir being so much in the hands of their Mohamedan servants, is often 
the cause of error, partiality, and injustice. 

The great disadvantage under which the European functionaries laboured, 
from inability to communicate immediately with the natives, was, however, 
at last discovered, and, under the enlightened administration of Warren 
Hastings, the encouragement of the government was afforded to the acquire- 
ment of the Oriental languages by the servants of the Company. Amongst 
other useful works, which were in consequence undertaken, was a grammar 
of the language of Bengal. The first Bengali grammar was composed by 
Mr. Halhed, of the Bengal civil service, and published in 1787, At this 
date even, according to that gentleman, the subject had been so utterly 
disregarded, that in Europe it was scarcely believed that Bengal possessed 
a native and peculiar dialect of its own.” The inconvenicncies of a want 
of convcrsancy with it, how'cvcr, had long been experienced in the country ; 
the whole system of the investment, then a primary consideration with the 
local authorities, was managed in the dialect of the province ; leases and 
engagements amongst the natives, coming under cognizance of the collec- 
tors of the revenue, were drawn up in it. The examination of witnesses, 
and chief proceedings in the civil and criminal courts, were conducted in it, 
and all public documents addressed to the natives were promulgated in it. 
As long, therefore, as Bengali continued unknown to the European ser- 
vants of the government, it was necessary to employ native agents, com- 
municating with them, in the first instance, in Hindustani or Persian, and 
in the second with the natives in Bengali. It not unfrequently happened, 
that a double set of interpreters was necessary, those who understood Per- 
sian or Hindustani being themselves indifferently versed -in Bengali. The 
consequences were such as might easily have been anticipated, and delays 
doubt, corruption, fraud, and oppression long characterised the measures of 
the well-intentioned but ill-qualified European functionary. 

Notwithstanding the example so worthily set by Mr. Halhed, and the 
evils which lie had so fully exposed in the preface to his Grammar, no 
further attempts were made to promote or facilitate the acquirement of Ben- 
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gall untif the accession of a governor-general of the' same stamp aa Waheir 
Hastings, of the same liberal feelings and far-seeing policy. The founda- 
tion of the College of Fort William by Marquess Wellesley, in 1800, 
gave a new and systematic impulse to the study of the languages of India,, 
aady amongst them, the vernacular idiom of Bengal assumed a foremost 
^tuatioii. The late talented and indefatigable Dr. Carey was nominated 
Bengali teacher, and his zealous exertions and those of his native assistants, 
animated and directed by himself, ably seconded the objeets proposed by the 
enlightened founder of the College. Their especial attention was directed 
to the preparation and publication of useful elementary books, by means of 
which, and by the personal tuition they received, a great body of European 
officers was sent into the different districts of India, able to dispense with 
interpreters, and to hear and judge for tliemselves. 

From the period when the study of Bengali was steadily prosecuted, 
various dictionaries of the language have been published. The earliest 
work of this nature was compiled by Mr. Foster, of the Company’s civil 
service, and printed in 1802, in two volumes 4to., one Bengali and Eng - 
lish, the other English and Bengali. Although possessed of great merit, 
especially as the first compilation of the kind, this dictionary is far from 
complete. It has also been for some time rare. A more extensive and a 
highly valuable dictionary was subsequently compiled by Dr. Carey, and 
published in three quarto volumes, between 1818 and IS25. This work, 
hwvcvcr, is exclusively Bengali and English. An abvidgincnt of it, in one 
volume octavo, was published in 1827, by Mr. J. Marshman, and he 
added to it, in 1828, a reversed dictionary, English and Bengali, also in 
one octavo volume. Another dictionary, of limited extent but of great 
Utility, was published in 1828, by the Rev. Mr. Morton. Several other 
compilations of a similar description have appeared in Calcutta, from time 
to time ; and in England a comprehensive and standaml lexicon of Bengali, 
Sanscrit^ and English, was published last year by Sir G. C. llaughton. All 
these publications, however, left one imjmrtant department of Anglo- 
Beng&K lexicography defective, and a dictionary of autl)ority, English and 
BengdH, was greatly wanted, until the present work, the Dictionary of 
Ratn Comul Sen, made its appearance. 

The English and Bengali Dictionary of Ram Comul Sen hat been issued 
from the Serampore }>ress in two parts, large quarto, contaifning 1102 pages, 
and about 00,000 English n^ords, taken from Todd’s edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary. The circumstances under which it was undertaken are thus 
explained by the author : — 

On the establisHhient of the Hindoo College and the Calcutta School Book 
Society, iti 1816, for the education of the nadvet, the want of an Englwh 
Bengalee Dictionary was most sensibly felt, and the task of preparing one 
seemed imperative upon those who took an interest in the cause of native 
education and the diffusion of knowledge amongst them. As I had the honour 
to share in their labours, I commenced upon a translation into Bengalee of 
Johnson’s English Dictionary, octavo edition, containing about 40,000 words. 
When the manuscript was nearly completed, I committed the work to the 
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press in 181 7* under the patronage of the College of Fort Willianiy but' 
various circumstances conspired to retard its execution, which I shall describe 
as the causes of the long delay in issuing the work from the press. 

It will be suOicient here to advert to those circumstances briefly. They 
regard delays, originating not u idi tfie author but with the press ; the 
transfer of the work from one printing estaldishment to another, after* 
116 pages had been printed, a consequent change of type and necessity for 
reconhmencing the work, the recurrence of a necessity for a third commence- 
ment, after 650 pages had been struck ofi^, and other circumstances of 
retardation and interruption, which would have disheartened many authors, 
and deterred them from proceeding. The perseverance of Ram Comul 
Sen was not to be overcome. After the labour and expense 1 had in- 
curred,” he observes, and after so much time had been lost, 1 was natu- 
rally reluctant to resume the work from the beginning, my ojSUcial duties 
requiring much time and attention, and my health beginning to fail me. 
Considering, however, that the dictionaries then published were calculated 
only for elementary schools, and that an enlarged one was still urgently 
demanded, the manuscript being ready, I thought the public might be bene- 
fited by its publication, and that the unusually long delay and the loss I had 
been subjected to, would be overpaid, if I could get through the work and 
present it to the public. A new arrangement was accordingly made, aud 
the first volume, containing 542 pages, was completed in fourteen months, 
and the second, comprising 560 pages, in two years ; the whole amounting 
to 1,102 pages, containing about 60,000 words, being thus completed in 
seventeen years.” 

The merits of a dictionary, of the extent and character of the work 
before us, cannot be examined in this place with that detail which would be 
necessary to appreciate them correctly. In forming a general estimate of 
its execution, also, the peculiar difficulty of the task must be taken into 
consideration. In the compilation of a reversed dictionary of a foreign 
tongue, in which English words are to be represented by equivalents in 
another language, the compiler has various classes of terms to deal with, of 
which the translation varies from easy to impossible. It will not, in gene- 
ral, be difficult to find corresponding words for the names of sensible objects, 
as ‘ man,’ ‘ tree,' ‘ sun,' ‘ mountain for their most familiar attributes, as 
strong,' * weak,* Marge,' ^ small;' for the actions of daily life, *to hear/ 
‘to see/ Mo sleep for natural wants, as ‘ hunger,' ‘ thirst for feelings 
and passions inherent in human nature, or for the ordinary operations of Uie 
mind of man, at least amongst civilised nations. But, even in these denomi* 
nations, great and sometimes insuperable difficulties will occur. The natural 
products of one country and climate, in species at least, if not in genus, may 
not exist nor be known in another region and clime ; the names of known 
things may be applied idiomatically or metaphorically to objects peculiar to 
peculiar people' or places; wants, feelings, and notions will, of course, be 
very variously modified or multiplied in different conditions of socieiy, and 
by diversities of climate, political institutions, and religious practices or 
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beli^. Words, originating in such distinctions, it will be, therefore, imprac- 
ticable to render, except by analogy or paraphrase, and the same must 
necessarily apply to all expressions that are local and conventional, and to 
.all technicaj[^ and scientific nomenclature. These difficulties arc of compa- 
ratively little magnitude, in the way of compiling, dictionaries of the lan- 
guages of the West. The nations of Europe form one great family; they 
have essentially the same religion, the same laws, the same institutions, and, 
to a very great extent, the same feelings and notions. The products of 
nature and art are much the same in all of them, or arc equally familiar to 
all, in consequence of perpetual interchange ; their languages spring from 
one or two common sources, and their scientific language is an universal 
tongue. The case is very different when a dialect of Europe is to be placed 
in juxta-position with a dialect of Asia. In the two countries, the climate, 
the natural productions, and man in a vast variety of social relations, are 
diametrically opposed, and the terms, therefore, that are current in the one, 
can have no counterparts whatever in the other. To take a simple example 
from the usages of society : it is as impossible to render ‘ esquire * into 
Bengali, as it is to express brahman in indigenous English. Such words 
as ‘ abbot,* ‘ alderman,* * heraldry,’ ^ lily,* ^ oak,* ‘ parliament,* ^ electricity,' 
< geology,* zootomy,' would be readily converted into any continental 
tongue, but they are not Iranslateablc into any Asiatic language. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, to find Ram Comul Sen admitting 
that great defects will be found in the interpretation of technical words 
in his dictionary,*’ and that has left some of them undefined that 
in translating the names of the several animals and vegetables, of such 
species as are not natives of Bengal, he has been obliged to use very inde- 
finite terms ;*’ that “ he has often expressed the sense of a word by terms 
which, though slightly varying in signification, arc in common conversation 
taken to mean the same thing ; and that he was often at a stand for the 
want of Bengali verbs conveying the same meaning as the English.*' These 
perplexities were inseparable from the nature of his undertaking ; and, not- 
withstanding his own modest disclaimer, it will be found that he has in 
general struggled with them successfully. We will not aver that he has 
invariably given tlie best equivalents that the term admitted, or that he has 
never misconceived the purport of an English expression; but we may 
assert, from opportunities of inspecting and using the dictionary, in its pro- 
gress through the press, that it will, in almost every case, supply a choice 
of equivalents for English words that may be rendered into Bengali, and 
furnish sufficiently accurate explanations of those which arc untranslateable. 
We shall offer a few proofs of our assertion, which will serve at the same 
time as specimens of the plan of the compilation : — 

Amm.l, «. .. Ul. 3ft<RtW 01, 35, 'W ; 


'The first four words are synonymes; the latter words imply that, 'animal,’ 
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when applied in common use to a man, signifies one who is stupid or foolish, 
like an animal. 


Man, «. t. Sax. 

um', f;j7, ^5T 
^•T^, ^ccrt^, Wl crtl, 

c^irr 

^ ^ ^ 

Here are eight synonymes for the simple substantive ; then follow the 
equivalents for ‘ adult/ ^man-servant/ ‘follower/ ‘dependent/ or ‘atten- 
dant.’ The use of the word as a vocative particle, &c. satisfactorily ex- 
pressed. We have also the following instances of the local and conven- 
tional use of the word : — 


Man of war, n. s. t. e. a ship of war. 

M.n..nidwife, «... Sttnt, PI 

I 


Now here is a term, of which no mere Asiatic could conceive the sense ; 
for the employment of a man in such duties would be to him an utter im- 
possibility. Tt is, accordingly, first rendered by the simple term dhdiri^ 
‘ a midwife/ qualified by the explanation, ^or a man who does the busi- 
ness of one/ Then comes a literal rendering, punish dai^ ‘ a man- 
midwife.’ 


To Man, r. «. Sax^^t^-Tfl ^ ^ 

^1 iTW^lTl'tW ir^- 

^ ^pt(T 5:tfe in 

(TTHtf^I-^ I 

We have, in this term, the idiomatic use of a noun as a verb, which 
the synonymes of ‘ man,’ in Bengali, could not be applied to ; but its senses 
are rendered intelligibly enough by compounds, purporting — to give or 
supply men— to appoint or station them — to prepare an armament with 
them ; also, to be or make firm or resolute — to be strong — to rear or tame 
a hawk— to perform servile offices. 

He.,,, .. S... ^ Sm, ^ 
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^ si^, 

»*r55, **irJT3T«-,’rn!i^*fl^, !%, ^it^, 

liigKt, «. sa*. *^, t^i€t^, ^3PTt?rtr^ Ti 

^3K|^ ^5?r ^ Trt5:i ^ ^ 

C3l»d Trt?r tri^ri, w, 4iiffis»i, 

t^,’ 

'strfr^, ipitWw, ^3m, 

'^t^, 15^, 

^rNffi, <5^^, NAi<i ' &H 

. , These words call for no observation; the synonyincs acourateLy express 
the sense of the originals, literal or metaphorical. 

Love, «. ,. ^3rt^, ?ft^, 

kind of thin silk, 

(selfishness) ; family love, ; friend, 

ship, C'*^ v^ •! n 3 ; courtship (or lit. worship of a girl for 

*‘theaake of marriage) i< * and then 

follow other modifications of the passion i^reat)ly to their, original. 

C*U'l^l3TTf^ 5Tl 

'AifWm ^ irt^.j 

This is one of the qiecific names, for which a corresponding term- is want • 
iifg, as the thing is wanting ; it is therefore ‘rentlored, ^ a kind of Bower.’ 



i^.j..ft, «. .. 1 

The analogies of mythology are here available, and the term is exiSiUy 
rendered by ^ the arrow of Kandafpa,* the god Of love. 

J^vesick, a. 5^ ^ 

Hate, «. .. Sax. C^. ^1, 

c5:TOt5r, *iiT5r^, ^ 

3rtt^ I 

Hateful, a. 31^1 , C1[^ ^ 

Tit^ ^ Tit5:ti3 1 

Reason, «. s. Fr. Lat. 

^®l, C55r, tW3, 

c>^ f^c^=ri, ^rmr ^if^rir 

^ C533; ^ ^®l, 3tT7R SPTS 

^Tsii?fTit'3?n, 5:^, I 

In the.se equivalents are expressed the various senses of the original-^ 
understanding, perception, cause, motive, fitness, &c. 

Imagination, «. *. Lat. 

^ ^ c^viirK, irf^, G5l^, irm 

*rt^, ^ 

^ ^ 3PTRW:, xiR ,5?prt^ 

^rRtxT ^ ^ C5^, 'SRJI^, 

tWR I 

In this word we have the definitions of the original as well as the synonymes. 

'*^, c|f7, ^sraJy 

Jsfiif.Jour.N.S.Vob.l6.So.64. 2 H 
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^1, ^3rt^i. 

^ ‘ ■ ■ ■ ^ 7 ,-'■ ...-:^- -,r>. 

In both these words^ the metaphorical as well as the literal meaning is 

given. " ' ‘ 

We will now take an example or two fpm the verbs ; but the greater 
number of them, especially those expressive of ordinary actions, are so 
copiously interpreted, that want of space precludes their citation. ^ 

* to do ' has twenty-six interpretations in the active, and seventeen in " the 
neuter verb^ besides illustrations of its use as an auxiliary and expletive. 

* To ■ go ' has seventy-eight synony nies or explanations, besides its com- 
pounded forms *to go about,' Ho go aside,' &c. This verb, indeed, 
strikingly exemplifies the difUculty of rendering intelligibly even familiar 
words, when they are used in writing or in speech in conventional significa- 
tions very remote from their primitive import. It must appear very unac- 
countable to a foreigner, unless he have analogous idioms in his own lan- 
guage, for a verb, originally implying * to go,' to be made to denote 

^ to dwell with another,' ^ to be short- 
ened,' * to suffer destruction or death.’ 

^to be said,' Ho be known,' ^ to be 

pregnant,’ ^ I ‘to be diffuse,' ‘ to be 

heavy,’ ^ k ‘ to give,' ‘ to be finished.' We 

scarcely recognise such senses in the verb ‘ to go,' when we sec them ip 
this form ; but a reference to the examples collected by the English lexico- 
grapher will shew that, in common parlance or in construction, they 
, repeatedly occur. 

To Live, n. Sax. 

% 

> ^-5:, , jan 

To Die, «. «. Sax. 

5:^-5:, JT^iTTi, W-tri, 
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oftSbfef, ^1^13 ’ftyiTtn, 

Td-iri, 5^®i-^, 1^.5:, 

fSTTJTt®!-^, tfa 

Tieology.] ^ ^1 ^ ^ 

To Die, V. a. Sax. C^, ^ (to co- 

lour). I 

The verb * to take * has a hundred and four equivalents^ besides com- 
pounds^ as. 

To Take care, CUf^-K, 

To Take iw, (lit.) &c. 5 to diiiiinis!]^ &c. ; to 

cheat, I 

To Take notice, ^HlWl^l'-^, | 

To Take off, (lit.) &c. ; to buy, ZFST-^ j (o 

imitate, ^tT(4-^ 1 

To Take o/i, (to sorrow) Tjgfsi:^ ^ (5vtlTr3-5:, 

&c. 

7o Take up with (to be content with) ^ &c . ; (to abid« 

with) I 

■Many other compounds of this verb arc given, for all of which satisfac- 
tory representatives are found ; the same occurs in other instances, and 
occasionally some curious analogies occur in the construction of the com- 
pound. Thus> ‘to throw up' is, in Bengali as well as in English, ^to 

vomit,' as well as * to cast on high;' This 

ahalo^ would have more extensively recurred, had the compiler availed 
himself more liberally than he has done of Sanscrit compound verbs, or 
verbs in composition with ])reposiiions, which offer in their combined form 
frik|Ul^tvresembrances to the Latin and German compound verbs, whence 
the English are derived. He has rarely, however, employed Sanscrit com- 
pounds of this class, although, as he states in his preface, he .was obliged 
to have fccoursc to the simple Sanscrit roots to -represent J^glish verbs. 
He has given a list of Bengali radicals, amounting to l,t30J, of which, he 



Ben 

m pure or corrupted San8orit|':8Dd d^ of uncertain origin, 
supposed t6 be the language of Gour. But this is a mistake; for the 
greater number of those, said to be uncertafn, are aho ISaiUtcnt. With 
these radicals and tlieir derivatives, the auxiliary verbs ^ ' to do/ or 
* to be/ are combined, to form most of the equivalents for the English 
verbs, whether simple or compound, as will have been observed in the 
examples already given. 

It would lead us too much into detail if we were to exemplify even but a 
few more specimens of the manner in which English words, oflfering no 
peculiarity of application, have been translated, and it would require a 
.volume satisfactorily to shew bow those terms, for which no counterparts 
can exist in Bengali, have been disposed of. We must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with adding a single illustration of the translation of words 
^longing to our manners, civil institutions, science, and religion. 

...u-mond.,,... Fr. CotaPTC^ ^ FTtPira 

5:^ pr, 

I 

' Literally, ' those persons who particularly study worldly usages, especially 
in regard to dress and eating and drinking.* 

J^ariiament, «. Lai. 


‘A great council in England, where persons of family, ennobled by their 
offices, or the king, and persons who are commoners, discuss, together or 
separately, what is good or evil for the kingdom, and what is and is not to 
be done. A sort of great punchayet.’ 


Anatomy, «. Gr. 

■ I ' 


"'^The science or practice of dissection ; the science of cutting op the body 
Qt separating the members, the object of which is to obtain a knowledge of 
the structure of the body : a skeleton ; a man very emaciate and of hideous 
and miserable appearance.’ The Sanscrit term vyamchhedaj which is 
iterally ' an^my,’ ' dissection/ ' cutting up,’ has been naturalized in 
Calcutta, ^MpEast by its application to a tract on anatomy by Mr. F. Carey, 
wfajgii has found some currency amongst the natives. 
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name of Christ ecjuivalent to the title of Saviour of the Worlds auspi*^' 
ciou3» blessed or eternal king ; the being that enables men to pass over or 
beyond the M'orld/ The latter, tarana kertdy is an epithet common 
amongst the Hindus for the especial object of their adoration. 

The examples we have thus given, although necessarily few and defec- 
tive, will serve to convey some notion of the capability of the language of 
Bengal to become the vehicle of that of our country, and it will probably be 
a matter of some surprise, that the corresponding expressions should be so 
abundant and so exact. A philologist, adverting to this copia verhorum^ 
would no doubt conclude that the Bengali was a highly refined and compre- 
hensive form of speech, and that it must have been long and assiduously 
cultivated. That such a conclusion, however, would be wide of the truth, 
is shewn by the interesting sketch of the history of Bengali literature which 
is given in the preface of the Dictionary. 

The account of the cultivation of the Bengali language, in Ram Comul 
Sen's preface, has been transferred already to the pages of this Journal,* 
and it will be sufficient therefore, at present, to revert briefly to the leading 
facts. It appears that no book of any description was written in Bengali 
prior to the sixteenth century, and that the first compositions were the works 
of the disciples of a Vaishnava fanatic, Chaitanya,t with whom a new 
form of the worsliip of Krishna originated, at the end of the fifteenth eientury. 
Tlie earliest Bengali work extant is the C/iaUanya Chari i rant which, 
however, is almost as much Sanscrit as Bengali. This was followed, 
through protracted intervals, by a very few compositions, the most impor- 
tant of which were translations of the Rdmdyana and Mahddhdrat, to the 
time of the institution of the College of Fort William. From this period. 
Ram Comul Sen considers that writing Bengali correctly commenced in 
Calcutta, and to Dr. Carey and his colleagues, the Serampore missionaries, 
may be ascribed ‘Uhe revival of the Bengali language, its improvement, and 
in fact its establishment as a language." During the existence of the Col- 
lege, various elementary and useful class-books were written, and an 
impulse was given to the cultivation of the language both by Europeans and 
by natives. The School-Book Society and the Serampore press have since 
publi^ed many useful works, original or translated. I'he late Ram Mohun 
Roy, besides his jeligious tracts, composed and published a grammar of 
Bengali, both in English and in Bengali. Baboo Radhakant Deb com- 
; piled land published a Bengali spelling-book and reading exercises. Raja 
K,fiahnachandra Roy has translated several Sanscrit and English works into 
/Reiig4K, including Several young men, associated for the por-^ ' 

pose> have published translatipna from English, including the introductory 
Discourse on. the Advantages of Knowledge, published bv t|ie Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; and the , author of l^?Englisli and 

• Sec Jowr«<»/f preitet vol. p* 3«. 10J». 



j|iitig4n DietMinary published several series of fables and tales, in Ben* 
/g4Ii, and some useful medical tracts. The list infight be very considerably 
. lengthened, but the activity of the Bengali press^ and 4be*tastb ^ tlie natives 
.for reading, are sufficiently demonstrated by the circulation > of ne» ibwer 
than six newspapers, in the Bengali language, in Calcutta and its vicinity; ^ 

Although, therefore, of late years, much pains has been bestowed u^on 
composition in Bengali, yet its comparatively neglected condition, until a 
very recent date, renders it obvious that it could not have attained: the 
copiousness it seems now to possess, by gradual elimination. Somc< other 
cause must, therefore, be sought for, and this is readily discovered ia its 
intimate connection with one of Uie most comprehensive and philosophical 
languages of ancient or modem time,— the Sanscrit. An examination even 
of tlie few terms we have extracted from the Dictionary will sufficieiitly 
show how entirely Bengali depends upon Sanscrit, and bow incapable it 
would be of expressing the simplest words without recourse to tbis' inex- 
haustible mine. It was by the unrestricted employment of Sanscrit expres* 
sions, that Dr. Carey and his school qualified the Bengali tongue to become 
the vehicle of useful and entertaining knowledge, and it is by treading, in 
liis steps, that the language has since been rendered capable of conveying 
new and complicated ideas. So essential is a knowledge of Sanscrit to' the 
facility of writing Bengali, that without it the very spelling of the words of 
their own speech is an insuperable difficulty to natives, otlienvise well 
educated; and we know an instance, in which a young man, a native irf 
Calcutta, of extraordinary talents and excellent education, wlm tvdtf 
engaged to edit one of the Bengali newspapers, was obliged to retain a 
pundit to revise, and indeed re* write, his editorial elTustons and translations, 
as lie himself was but an indifferent Sanscrit scholar, send could not, there- 
fore, compose correctly in his own language. Ram Comul Sen fully 
admits the closeness and importance of the connexion 

I think the Bengalee language is capable of expressing even the most refined 
sentiments and the most delicate shades of meaning by the adoption of words 
‘ from the Sanscrit, proofs of which may be found in the native newspapers and 
other publications in that language. 


From the entire dependence, then, of Bengali upon Sanscrit, it is 
obvious that the former never can reach the perfection it may attain, if the 


latter is neglected. Independently, therefore, of any claim which its anti- 
quity and intrinsic excellence, its connexion with other important ancient 
dialects, and through them with the languages of modern Europe, thic 
ourioUs character of much of its literature, and the beauty of more/ and 
119 usefulness as a medium of thought common to the learned in all 
J[iMlia, the Sanscrit language must be cultivated, if the vernacular dialc^i^ 
^ df^Sengal, if the language of that large and populous country is to became 
the instrument of the intellectual, moral, and religious improvement 


' those by wteoLit is spoken. Nay, it must be cultivated if the same im- 
^^^Mxivement (Mb fbr all the dialects are dependeiit upon 

in nMny, if not quite, the same degree as Bengali, for the chance 
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of being fitted to disseminate reasoti|*soience| sind religion. Ignorant and 
short-sighted^ then, is that policy, which would stifle the parent whilst pro- 
fessing to rear the child, and which expects the dialects of India to l>e 
raised tov a level with the languages of Europe, whilst it cuts off the 
source that can alone give them strength and elevation. 

We lmve said enough, we trust, to shew that Ram Comul Sen’swork has 
iill^ np an important chasm in the elementary cultivation of the Bengali lan- 
guage and that it has filled it up in a manner which reflects the highest credit 
upon his talents, his acquirements, hisi ndustry, and his perseverance. This 
work will be of the highest benefit to European students of his country’s 
speech, but it will be still more serviceable to his countrymen. It will 
bring infinitely nearer to those who are acquainted with English the stores 
of European literature and science, and it will furnish them with classical 
and expressive means of communicating those stores to others to whom 
Eaglisb is unknown. Ram Comul Sen has not only, therefore, enriched 
his native tongue by the accession of some thousand terms for new ideas, 
but be has paved the way for the wide dissemination of truth and know- 
ledge amongst the inhabitants of Bengal. 

We have above adverted to the character of the first intercourse between 
the English traders and the inhabitants of Calcutta ; this imperfect commu- 
nication continued until the establishment of the Supreme Court, in 1774^ 
when the advantage of acquiring English was first extensively felt by the 
imtives. One of the first teachers was a brahman, named Ram Rdm 
IVlisra. His chief disciples and successors were Anandram Doss and 
Uamnarain Misr, the latter an attorney's clerk, who united the employ- 
ments of pedagogue and pettifogger, and realised a fortune by the combi-: 
nation. Other teachers of note were Mr. Franco, called Panchico, a Por- 
tuguese, and an Armenian named Aratoon Piirus. The sort of proficiency 
attained may be estimated from the only “ well of English undetiled ”, to 
which the Bengali students had access, having been, for many years, Thomas 
Dyche’s Spelling-book and Schoolmaster's Assistant. In 1801, a Mr^ 
Miller published a thin folio volume, containing the alphabet, a few elemen- 
tary rules of grammar, and some stories; 4,000 copies of this work, it is 
said, were subscribed for, at Rs. 32 a copy, giving a total of about 
£15,000 : an extraordinary proof of the earnest desire of the people of 
Calcutta to acquire English. It was at this time that our author coni^ 
menced his studies. For some years after this, the acquirement of English 
continued to spread amongst the natives, but in a slow and unsystematic 
manner ; and the greater part of those who learned the language acquired 
oqjy^sp ^luch as qualified tliem to hold the situations of copyists, clerks^ 
a^d . apcojuntants, in private or public offices; they learnt words without:. 
idettSj^, qnd no impression was made upon the native mind. In 1817, hoW^j^ 
eye'r^ the institution of the Vidyalaya, or Anglo-Indian College, by the natives, 
assisted and directed by a committee of English gcntlemenjpresided oyer 
by the then chief justice. Sir E. H. East, gave an impro^jp^haracter to. 
English study. For some few years, this establishment iTOrished, and 
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some very exciillleiit scholars; but from various oircumstanoesi it 
>; fell off) and in 1824 was scarcely superior to schools of the common and 
l^t^cient stamp. The managers then applied to the English Government) 
imd the institution has been since included amongst the objects to which 
the cares of the Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal are directed. 
After this was the casC) the seminary rose rapidly in estimation) and 
latterly comprised between 300 and 400 boyS) mostly of good family) 
the senior classes of whom have added to a well-grounded conver* 
sanoy with the language) an extensive acquaintance with English literature) 
considerable knowledge of ancient and modern history) and some familia- 
rity with mathematics and experimental philosophy. Nor was the benefit of 
this school or college restricted to its own immediate sphere ; its example 
was followed by other institutions) and the scale of proficiency was propor- 
tionately raised in them also. New schools were set on foot on a similar 
plan) either in emulation or opposition. Many of its eleves became 
te^cherS) and established seminaries ; and in consequence of these com- 
bined causes, a vast body of youth) several thousands in Calcutta alone, 
have been educated in the English literature as well as the language, and 
have been embued with European thoughts, feelings, and principles. 

The author of the Dictionary acquired his knowledge of English under 
less favourable circumstances, but the work he has published sufficiently 
testifies that his studies were not the less successful. l*his is not extraordi- 
nary to those who know this eminent individual, and who are acquainted 
with his clearness and promptness of apprehension^ his thirst for informa- 
tion, and his quiet, unremitting application. Of his singular diligence and 
perseverance, the Dictionary bears evidence, to an extent of which those 
who know not his private history can form but an inadequate estimate. At 
this moment) he is cashier to the Bank of Bengal, — a situation imposing 
heavy responsibility, constant attendance, and extreme labour. Before he 
was nominated to this duty, he filled the scarcely less laborious and respon- 
sible appointment of cashier and accountant of the mint of Calcutta. Be- 
sides these situations, he held, if he does not actually hold, office under the 
Committee of Public Instruction ; he is also native Asiatic secretary to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies of Calcutta, an efficient manager of 
the Hindu College, a member of the Committee of the School-Book 
Society, and a member of various other associations, either of a public or 
private character, the object of which is the moral and intellectual ameliora- 
tion of the people of India. Such has been the great and uniform purpose 
of bis life for at least five-and-twenty years, and without putting himself 
obtrusively forward as a reformer, without sacrificing his character and 
credit by denouncing or deserting the practices of his forefathers in indiffe- 


' itnt things. Ram Comul Sen has contributed more than any individual in 
Calcutta to difiuse correctness of information, liberality of feeling, and love 


of knowledge, amongst his fellows, and has established an indisputable right 
vjg'tobe dcnojifllljl^ted the friend and benefactor of his country. 
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occ^^pation of elevated tracts of country in various parts of India, 
and the, erectiop. of houses in which Europeans, whose health has suffered 
from the extreme heat of the plains, may enjoy all the advantages of a change 
of cliitiate, forms an entirely new feature in Anglo-Indian life. There arc 
three Stations in the Himalaya — Simlah, Landour, and Mussourec— which arc 
much resorted to by nearly all classes of Europeans belonging to the Bengal 
presidency : the latter has been formed into a Sanitarium ^ or place of abode 
for convalescent British soldiers during the hot months. The establishment 
of a depot for those invalids whose constitutions have suffered, either through 
intemperance, or a long period of service, has not been found to answer so 
completely as it was. expected : when once the health has been entirely broken, 
down, nothing but a voyage to Europe, and a protracted residence in a cold 
country, will be of any avail ; and ns provision has not yet been made against 
the severity of the cold, in the wintry season, in these mountainous regions, 
few people at present are enabled to remain there long enough to derive any 
material benefit from a change of climate. The instant the convalescents 
descend into the plains, their complaints return ; and the Government have 
seriously contemplated the abandonment of the project, as far as it regards 
invalid soldiers, whom it is loss expensive to send to Europe. 

The time in all probability is approaching, in which British troops will no 
longer be exposed to the inconvenience resulting from the extreme heat of a 
tropical sun ; a design has been entertained of bringing up the whole of the 
European soldiery to the hilly districts ; and though this design cannot be ac- 
complifdicd immediately, the difficulties in the way of it will doubtless be 
removed by time, labour, and perseverance. The establishment of large 
bodies in the Himalaya would, at the present period, speedily exhaust the 
supplies. The whole of the land brought under cultivation is not niqre than 
sufficient for the support of the inhabitants, and from the nature of the country 
it will not be easy to extend the toils of the husbandman in any very conside- 
rable degree. The vallc^^s, where water is readily procurable, are extremely 
narrow, and the sides of the hills too steep to admit of cultivation, except by 
means of terraces levelled with great labour, and supported by w-alls of solid 
niasonrj'. These terraces, rising one above another, have a very singular 
effect, especially when the splendid dowers which distinguish some of the 
crops are in full bloom. The yellow and red hhattoo arc particularly beautiful, 
being the amaranHim anardhana of the English garden, and grow to an 
amazing height ; in favourable situations the stems will reach to ten feet. The 
harvest is usually exceedingly plentiful^ and as these terraces may be carried 
to .the . very summits of the hills, a spirit of enterprize and industry will in 
timej^ , no doubts render the Himalaya a country of corn, as well as of oil ; 
wine also may easily be added, and it is. delightful to contemplate the growing 
prosperity of a place, which the hand of nature has so bountifully endowed, 
but'%hdse very existence was scarcely known thirty years ago. , The Euror 
pean te^ideiits have introduced the potato into the hills, and the mountaineers, 
thoti^h fit first objecting to its use, have overcome their prejudices, and now 
cultivate h as an article of food : it thrives abundantly, and is hiuc^ in esteem 
all over India. 

The difficulty of finding level ground sufficient for the erection of large can- 
tonments, must for a time prevent the Government from quartering any con- 
AsiaL Journ. N.S.Vol. 1C. No. 04. 2 1 
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fiidcrable European force in the hills ; but every obstacle of this nature can be 
made to give way before the talent and industry of man> and the advantages 
to be derived from the establishment of European troops in a healthy region, 
are so great and so manifest, that a wise administration will leave nothing 
undone which may assist in achieving so desirable an object. Of the three 
European stations which have arisen on the hills, Simlah appears to be the 
favourite. Many Anglo-Indians have built houses, in all which they either re- 
side in themselves during the hot weather, or let at a very fair profit to visitors. 
The nature of the country will notallow of much regularity in the buildings, 
which, at Simlah, lie along a rather narrow ridge, every bit of table-land or 
gentle slope being eagerly seized upon for the site of a dwelling>-house. Archi- 
tectural beauty has not yet been much considered, but the houses arc con- 
structed upon scientific principles by able engineers, and they are solid enough 
to withstand the snows and tempests of the wintry season. The materials arc 
stone, joined together without mortar, and strengthened by beams of pine 
wood, placed horizontally at about two feet distant from each other, and 
neatly dove-tailed at the angles : the roofs arc sometimes of shingles, and at 
others of slate, or a well-tempered clay of a deep red colour, which, when 
sufficiently beaten, is not liable to be pentrated by the rain, or cracked by ex- 
posure to a hot sun. The interiors have not yet attained any great degree of 
elegance, but this will come in time. The visitants were at first but too happy 
to obtain a shelter from the elements, to trouble themselves about very superior 
accommodation, and in the crowded state of this desirable refuge, many were 
glad to obtain possession of a single chamber in the attic story, in which a 
wooden ladder served the purpose of a stair, and which was shared by strong 
bodies of rats, animals always shewing a predilection to domesticate with the 
human race. The first specimens of taste, which appeared at Simhih, were 
exhibited in the formation of gardens, and though cabbages, and other useful 
rather than ornamental vegetables, were admitted, they were surrounded by 
parterres of flowers, the latter being raised from seeds brought from the plains, 
or reclaimed from their wild state, in which they grow in the greatest abundance. 
Their beauty has been much improved by cultivation, and their removal to 
more favourable aspects, and similar care taken with the fruit trees, which are 
equally abundant, would greatly increase the gratiiication of those persons who 
love to indulge in the luxuries of the orchard. 

Hitherto, the natives of the hills have limited their labours to the cultivation 
of the peach and apricot, which, though furnishing food for cattle, have been 
chiefly valuable to them on account of the oil contained in their kernels. A 
very simple process serves to extract this oil, and it is of so clear and limpid 
a quality, as not easily to congeal even amidst the cold which would convert 
any grosser unguent into a consistence. Oil thus obtained is plentiful enough 
to be used for burning ; and the apricots, though very inferior to those which 
grow i*u English gardens, make a delicate preserve, and in that shape form an 
acceptalde present to the inhabitants of the plains. The walnuts are excellent, 
and when sent to any considerable distance, their freshness may be restored by 
immersing them in the shell in boiling water : this does not render them so oily 
as the ordinary process of blanching, and if well managed they are quite as 
good as when gathered from the tree. Strawberries thrive in all parts of the 
hills, and the cherry is now found in sufficient perfection to form an exquisite 
liqueur. bottled with brandy. Apples and pears are to be found in some 
places, but they. are hard, ill-flavoured, and destitute of juice: when grafts 
shall bi6 obtained, and the use of the pruning-knife understood, they will doubt* 
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less become valuable products of the land. The grape is only found in the 
hilly regions beyond the Sutlej ; but there is reason to believe that it might 
be cultivated with considerable success^ notwithstanding the influence of the 
periodical rains, which have hitherto prevented their introduction on the Elin* 
doostanee side of the snowy range. Rhubarb and ginger are indigenous to the 
soil, and those who have tasted the latter, in its green state, will know how to 
appreciate it as an article of cookery : both grow in great quantities, and form 
an export to the plains. Mangos, plantains, and oranges, are brought to 
Simlah from the lower country, together with the wines, groceries, and other 
supplies, essential to the comfort of the European inhabitants. Immense 
quantities of the finest honey may be had all over the hills ; it is chiefly ex- 
tracted from the jasmin, and is remarkable for the delicacy of its aroma ; 
many persons use it instead of sugar, and at some no very distant period it 
may rejoice the palates of the hill-residents in the shape of mead. There i.s 
not as yet a sufficient quantity of domestic poultry at Simlah to supply the 
demand ; fowls are brought up every month with the other stores from the 
plains, mutton forming the chief article of animal food. The sheep of the 
hills are not very highly esteemed, no pains having yet been taken to improve 
the breed ; neither are the goats equal in quality to those which are to be found 
in liindoostan. The high veneration in which the cow is held, throughout 
the districts containing the sacred sources of the Ganges, amounts to a pro- 
hibition of beef, which can only be smuggled into the country in a salted state. 
Capt. Kennedy, the political agent at Subathoo, has established a piggery in 
the farm-yard of his summer residence, and his example will be followed by 
all who desire to have any variety at their tables. 

There is a good deal of game in the hills, but, owing to the difficulty of 
securing birds, which, if falling at any distance from the place whence they 
have been shot, can only be reached by a circuitous route, cannot be depended 
upon as an article -of subsistence. Black partridges arc plentiful in the lower 
ranges, and the chiJeoor (hill-partridge) is to be found on the .‘>iimmits of the 
hills; the pheasants are the finest in the world, and the birds of prey, the 
hawks and the eagles, arc magnincent. Tigers are discovered very near the 
snow, but tlic}^ arc few in number compared to the cheetahs and leopards ; 
deer of many kinds abound, and the wild hog is very common; but none of 
thc.se bear any proportion to the bears and the monkeys. The latter are not 
objects of veneration to the hill-pcoplc, but they arc not at any pains to pre- 
vent their depredations, which are very extensive and detrimental to cultiva- 
tion ; a whole field of coni will be stripped in a very short period of time by 
these industrious reapers. The bears also do a great deal of mischief: but, as 
hitherto the products of the soil have been sufficient for the wants of the 
people, they have not been at much trouble to extirpate or to keep out these 
intruders. 

The native inhabitants of the hills are, generally sjieaking, a harmless race, 
happy in their ignorance, and if not distinguished for great virtues, equally 
destitute of crimes : but they have one fault, almost amounting to a vice, their 
excessive and disgusting uncleanliness. They seldom wash their persons, and 
rarely change their clothes until they absolutely drop off from decay, and their 
filthy habits prevent them from being of any use except in out-of-door employ- 
ments. Ladies find it disagreeable to come into contact with them when they 
are engaged in carrying a tonjaun or palanquin; for, besides th||pbad odours 
emitted from their garments, there is danger of a greater annoyance, from the 
vermin with which they abound. The impossibility of employing such people 
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as homehoM domastics, obliges families travelling to the hiHs to carry their 
servants with them, and it requires no small degree of attachment upon the 
part of the natives of the plains, to induce them to accompany their masters 
to '80 cold a part of the world. It is quite necessary to provide them with warm 
clothing, and an abundance of blankets, in order to reconcile them to the 
inclemencies of the weather; but, generally speaking, after a time, they begin 
to feel the invigorating effects of the climate, and if the bazaar be well sup- 
plied, get on comfortably enough. It is said that the hill-people are deterio- 
rating fast under the influence of those passions which civilization is calculated 
to foster; dishonesty fast follows a desire of gain, and they are losing their 
simplicity of character in selfishness and rapacity. But we may hope that 
these evils will be counterbalanced by the advantages which intellectual cul- 
tivation is calculated to produce. Human sacrifices, it is said, were not 
unknown before the occupation of these hills by the British, and infanticide 
was common ; both of these horrors are now numbered with by-gone things, 
and we may hope that the intercourse of the several tribes with Europeans 
will at least render them more cleanly in their habits. 

The scattered bungalows of Simlah, with their constant accompaniments of 
native bazaars, arc perched upon dizzy heights, looking down upon deep val- 
le3’s darkly clothed with pine ; the natives choose more sheltered situations for 
their huts, many of which resemble the chalets of Switzerland. The roads 
are very steep and narrow, and not at all suited to wheel-carriages, none of 
which have yet found their way to this alpine region. The usual mode of 
conveyance is on horseback, the mountain ghoonis (ponies) being the most 
trustworthy steeds, or in a tonjaun ; but as there is not more than five miles 
‘of passable road, and the climate renders walking exencisc very desirable, both 
horses and vehicles may be easily dispensed with. ^ 

It is impossible to do justice to the beauty and splendour of the scenery ; 
and the effect produced by the pure cold air upon the minds of those who 
have suflbred from the exhaustion of the plains is indescribable. The -presence 
of European vegetation adds considerably to the charm which nature has 
thrown around these sublime solitudes ; the daisy and primrose enamelling 
the ground, the rich rhododendron mingling with oaks and firs, and the dog- 
rose, spreading its bushes over the valleys, or hanging its garlands upon every 
bough, bring the liveliest recollections of home to those whose lot has been 
cast upon a foreign shore. The indulgence of a passion for prospects has, 
however, in one or two instances, been attended with fatal consequences ; 
several narrow escapes have been recorded, and some serious accidents have 
arisen from the precipitous nature of the roads : the grass-rope bridges of the 
Himalaya are also rather dangerous, and are not always to be passed with 
impunity. 

Notwithstanding the fineness of the climate, the magnificence of the scenery, 
and the ‘excitement which making roads, building houses, clearing, planting, 
and projecting, are calculated to produce, time hangs heavily with some of 
the sojourners of the hills, and vacant minds are driven to desperate expe- 
dients to beguile their idle hours. Parties of young men collect upon the high- 
est points, each individual being provided with a crow-bar, a pick-axe, or some 
such implement. Having detached a large fragment of rock from its native 
' bed, they hurl it down the precipice, and its progress to the depths below, 
uprooting tr^, 'tearing away the earth, and causing the surrounding heights 
^ to' echo witli the thundering noise it makes in its descent, afibrds a spectacle 
' )Which is not devoid of interest to persons who might be expected to employ 
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their time to more advantage* The example set by the hili-people, ki their 
method of descending precipitous places, has led to the establishment of a 
diversion somewhat similar to that which, under the name of the Rwtim 
Mountains^ so exceedingly delighted the good people of Paris several years 
ago* The experimentalist seats himself in a chillum^chee^ a flat circular brass 
basin, sufficiently shallow to render it a comfortable conveyance. Thus secured 
from the danger of too rude an encounter with the rocky earth, he squats upon 
the edge of a precipice, and, with the aid of a little dexterity, slides down to 
the abyss below with a rapidity of motion which is described as being the ne 
plus ultra of animal enjoyment. Pic-nic and exploring parties afford amuse- 
ment of a more intellectual nature ; in the last, the travellers always meet 
with much ready civility and attention from the natives, which it is grievous 
to say is not in all cases followed by a commensurate reward. The gratitude 
which the hill-people feel for their deliverance from the cruelty of the Ghorkas, 
ought to be very great indeed,' to reconcile them to the tyrannical conduct and 
ungracious manners of too many of the persons who now seek health and 
amusement amid their mountain retreats : but English people will be long in 
learning how to acquire that graciousness of demeanour, which costs so little 
and yet gains so much. 

Siiiilah, during the winter, is enveloped in snow : at this period, the greater 
number of its visitants migrate, few being hardy enough to brave the intense 
cold and stormy weather. The station would be greatly benefited by the esta- 
blishment of a large hotel, in which persons, who are not provided with habi- 
tations of their own, might be accommodated without the trouble and expense 
of building, and the speculation, if well-conductcd, could not fail to turn out 
profitably. The capital required to build premises sufficiently extensive, and 
provided with all necessary furniture, has been estimated at ^3,000; but this 
outlay would include billiard and reading-rooms, and a considerable number of 
suites of apartments fitted up for the accommodation of families. The cost 
of the erection of a convenient dwelling-house is from j 8300 to ^500 ; the 
capital, therefore, before-mentioned, would not only be sufficient for the con- 
struction of very large premises, but also for the purchase of the stock required 
for the farm -yard, and for the cellar. Ground is obtained for building by appli- 
cation to the political agent; the rent demanded by government is very trifling, 
and in all probability would be merely nominal where any object of public 
utility was in question. There are various spots in Simlah which are well- 
suited for the site of such a building, and two have been pointed out to notice* 
One occurs at the entrance of the cantonment below the road, and almost im- 
mediately under an estate in the occupation of an officer of artillery; another 
branches off from the avenue entitled the Lord’s Road, in consequence of its 
having been constructed by Lord Combermere. This is a very picturesque 
spot ; the road itself, the broadest in Simlah, runs round Mount Jako, and is 
three miles in length ; at about a quarter of a mile from the entrance of the 
town, a deep ravine is crossed by a wooden bridge very picturesquely shadowed 
by fir trees, and there are other situations on the Jako hills which would be 
equally desirable. There can be no doubt that, were a convenient and not 
very expensive hotel to be established, numerous parties from Meerut, Lobd- 
hiana, Kurnaul, and other places in the neighbourhood, would avail themselves 
of the accominodation it would ofier between the returns, when they might 
obtain leave of absence for a short period, and take the trip disencumbered of 
smy baggage saving a few changes of clothes. The master of the hotel m^bt 
furnish his stables with a number of the hill-ponies, which are to be purchased 
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for from forty to a hundred rupees each, at the annual fair at Rampore, and let 
them out to bis guests at a reasonable rate, the cost of their keeping being 
very trifling : his profits would be farther increased by his undertaking the 
business of a farmer and provisioner. Supplies of butcher’s meat, poultry, 
butter, cheese, confectionary, pickles and preserves, would readily find cus- 
tomers, and there would be little difficulty in establishing a brewery, which, if 
well-conducted, would be certain to bring ample returns. Many things might 
be collected for export to the plains. The honey, of which mention has been 
made, is now entirely wild, the hill-people not being at the least trouble to 
cultivate the bees, which arc allowed to hive upon the bare walls. These 
insects are so numerous as to render it no small peril to disturb them when 
they are swarming ; travellers are warned by the natives to pass noiselessly 
along, as the sound of a human voice might invite them to an attack : as it 
would be easy to keep any number of hives, both the honey and the wax might 
be turned to profitable account. The preparation of the skins of animals, both 
leopards and bears, besides others of the smaller races, would employ the 
winter months, and a good trade might also be carried on in blankets and 
shawls: tbosd manufactured in the hills, for their warmth, lightness, and dura- 
bility, being greatly in request all over India. The productions of the hills 
are eagerly sought after by the visitors who have not always time or opportu- 
nity to make collections for themselves ; but the dealer need not depend upon 
a casual sale, since he could establish a communication with Calcutta, and all 
the intermediate stations. In a very short time, a dever person, having a 
welhstocked and well-managed farm, might limit the imports to wines, tea, 
coffee, and spirits, for, after the first or second year, every other requisite for 
the table, including beer, mead, cider, and perry, would be furnished, from the 
garden, orchard, and farm-yard. 

Mussouree and Landour offer equal facilities for an establishment of the 
same nature ; these stations arc only three miles distant from each other, and 
may be more conveniently visited from Meerut, Landour occupies the highest 
point, being 7)400 feet above the level of the sea ; it stands upon a romantic 
spot, but there is not a single situation amid.st these magnificent hills which is 
not full of beauty. The rhododendron grows here to the height of a forest 
tree, the beams of the houses being formed of its wood ; the cherry, pear, 
raspberry, and barberr}', arc abundant, and the commons of England are not 
more plentifully furnished with the pink and while thorn. The union of tro- 
pical and European vegetable productions renders the foliage of the Himalaya 
the most beautiful and interesting which the world can shew. Every where 
the traveller finds something to remind bim of home, and in wandering over 
this enchanting region, exile is divested of half its regrets. 

Landour, and Mussouree, like Simlah, are increasing every day, and it is 
more than probable that all the habitable parts of these ranges of the Hima- 
laya will be covered with European houses in the course of a very few years. 
The difficulties of bringing up children will vanish when proper schools for 
the offspring of Europeans shall be established in these temperate regions, and 
that feeling, which few Anglo-Indians have yet experienced, attachment to the 
soil, will be one of the results of the occupation of a place, which seems to 
realize every idea that could be formed of an earthly paradise. The children 
of the European soldiers whose health has suffered from the deleterious efibets 
of climate, have (with that kind attention to their well-being, which forms so 
pleasing a feature in military administration in India) been sent up to Mussou- 
ree to gain strength and gather roses during the hot seasons, and for their 
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anke we must regret the economical spirit manifested by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who, by the last accounts, is said either to have broken up the invalid 
establishment, or to contemplate its immediate abandonment. 

It is seldom, as we have before remarked, that a sufficient trial can be made 
of the salutary effects of a residence in the hills, for it requires a much longer 
time to renovate a shattered constitution, than persons who derive temporary 
benefit from change of air are apt to suppose : nor will the climate prove bene- 
ficial in all cases, some complaints being rather aggravated by the atmosphere, 
notwithstanding its peculiar dryness. The rains are formidable, but they do 
not leave that dampness behind them, which is so unpleasant an effect of the 
rainy season in the plains below. Water docs not lodge upon the sides of 
the hills, and, though the houses are frequently enveloped in clouds, the 
moisture subsides immediatcl}^ and the moment the showers have ceased, the 
air becomes dry again. The cold, however, during these rains, is sometimes 
piercing, and both men and cattle suffer severely from its effects. Sheep 
and poultry, brought from the plains, die in great numbers ; but, doubtless, at 
a more advanced period of these interesting settlements, care will be taken to 
investigate the causes of decrease, and to provide a sufficient shelter for crea- 
tures accustomed to a warmer climate. 

The possession of so large a portion of the Himalaya seems so extraor- 
dinary, that we can scarcely credit the possibility of our having become masters 
of a territory, which, half a century ago, nobody dreamed of ever reaching; 
but having established ourselves in these hills, wc may indulge in the hope of 
obtaining a permanent footing in a still more desirable region. Kanour, or 
Kunawur, a province, stretching between the snowy range and Chinese Tar- 
tary, is the most delightful place which the pen of the traveller has ever 
attempted to describe. The climate is the finest in the world, being beyond 
the reach of the periodical rains, and subjected only to such gentle and 
refreshing showers as are necessary for the cultivation of the land. The fruits 
and flowers of all countries in the world flourish in this happy soil ; those of 
Europe are indigenous, and come to perfection with little care. The grape 
especially grows in the most luxuriant abundance, and it is from this province 
that the whole of India might be supplied with wine. Honey also is exceed- 
ingly plentiful, and both form great temptations to marauding bears. These 
animals are very destructive to the vineyards and the hives, and the natives 
tell strange stories of the cunning with which they contrive to possess them- 
selves of the luscious treasures of the bees, even breaking into the houses in 
pursuit of their favourite food. The inhabitants of the Celestial Empire would 
doubtless be much annoyed at so near a neighbourhood with Europeans ; but 
as every year will increase the difficulty of maintaining the exclusiveness which 
they have hitherto affected, they will probably make a virtue of necessity, and 
submit quietly to an evil which they cannot prevent. Kanour, though covered 
with steep hills in every direction, apparently too precipitous and abrupt for 
cultivation, is a very fertile country, growing more than sufficient for the sup- 
ply of a numerous population. The passes by which it is approached from 
the Hindoostanee side of the Himalaya, though now somewhat difficult, might 
be easily rendered very accessible ; and should our good fortune lead to the 
occupation of this delightful country, an easy communication could be imme- 
diately opened with the upper provinces of India. 

While glorying in the possession of the sacred sources of two highly vene- 
rated rivers, the Ganges, and the Jumna, and while worshipping the cow with 
far more zeal than that which is displayed amid the scenes of Mahommedao 
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eoinquest, the Hin^ods of the hills tfe held in little esteem by their bretbreii 
cf the lower country. In manypoiots^ supposed to be of the highest impt# 
lance^ they are by no n^eans orthodox, and dieir dispensing with the ablutions 
considered to be so necessary by the worshippers of Gunga, forms, an abomi- 
nation which Europeans, unite in reprobating* Mahadeva (Siva) is the deity 
to whom the greatest degree of homage is paid throughout the Himalaya; but 
the Brahmins are . an ignorant race, distinguished from their brethren merely 
by the triple thread, and utterly unacquainted with the sacred writings belong- 
ing to their religion. They have no elevation of character, and their unwarlike 
habits rendered them an easy conquest to the Ghorkas. These people, who 
inhabit Nepaul, subdued the whole country to the north and westward of the 
Sutlej, driving many of the chiefs into exile, and committing the greatest 
cruelties upon the unfortunate people who fell under their iron rule. The ter- 
ritories of the native chiefs have now been clearly defined, and instead of, ns 
heretofore, being constantly engaged in petty wars with each other, they live in 
peace, and though their mode of government is not perhaps the very best in 
the world, it is much more endurable than the tyranny of the Ghorkas. 

These hills are supposed to have been infinitely more populous at a former 
period than they are found to be at present ; many of the eminences bear the 
marks of anterior cultivation up to their very summits, and places, now waste, 
have evidently been the abode of men capable of undertaking works of the 
greatest magnitude. The labour, skill, and perseverance, shewn in the forma- 
tion of the numerous terraces, which stretch along the sides of the steepest 
hills, can scarcely be surpassed by any monuments of human ingenuity and 
industry throughout the world, while the present race of mountaineers appear 
to be utterly devoid of the energy of character necesaary for the completion 
of such vast designs. The comparative scarcity of water forms the defect and 
the inconvenience of the hills. The broken nature of the country, in which 
it is impossible to proceed many yards without ascending or descending some 
steep ravine, renders it a work of great toil to reach a spring or river, which 
may be in full view, or, if hidden, giving evidence of their vicinity by their 
gurgling music. No large lakes have yet been discovered in the Himalaya 
(besides those of Rawan Hrad and Manasarowur), nor arc the torrents so splen- 
did or so formidable as might have been expected, even amid those ranges 
crowned with eternal snow. Fastidious travellers complain that the almost 
total absence of water injures the effect of this sublime scenery of the 
Himalaj'a ; but those who have not been spoiled by the ransacking of every 
other part of the globe, in search of the picturesque, will not find any subject 
of regret while contemplating the grand bursts of alpine landscape, with its 
hoary peaks, rocky valleys, and dense forests, which greet the eye upon every 
eminence. 

The occupation of the heights at Simlali, Mussource, and Lundour, by Eu- 
ropean settlements, has greatly increased the interest which the beautiful 
scenery around them is calculated to inspire. The habitations of the natives, 
as already mentioned, with greater regard for prudential considerations than 
for splendour of pros()ect, have been erected in places not so liable to exposure 
to the attacks of lightning, the storms of the Himalaya being most .awful and 
terrific; and they do not, therefore, add so much to the pictnresqueness of 
the landscape. The English, on the contrary, delight in choosing the crests 
of the mountains for their abodes ; the house, garden, and farm>yard, are 
perched very frequently upon a narrow ridge, with a rocky steep bn either aide» 
Nothing can be more cheerful than the effect of these locations at night, when 
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every establishment sends forth its brilliant tapers and its beacon-fires, the 
lights glittering and flickering amongst the trees ; but, again, nothing can be 
more awful than the situation of the inhabitants when the elements break 
loose, and the spirit of the storm rejoices in its might. The rain comes down 
in torrents, which threaten to wash away the foundations of the houses ; the 
wind roars around with demoniacal fury ; there is scarcely any cessation to 
the reverberations of the thunder, and the woods seem to be on fire, so fre- 
quent and so vivid are the flashes of the forked lightning. In the midst of 
this din and dissonance, crashing wood, and stones toppling from their beds 
and rolling down the sides of the hills, may be distinguished, giving fearful 
warning of the danger which menaces human and animal life on every side ; 
while the rush of newly-formed cataracts add to the horrors of the storm. 
These visitations, if occurring at night, are peculiarly alarming ; the hours 
are passed in restless anxiety ; none venture to leave the shelter, perilous 
though it may be, that aflbrds a refuge from the wild warfare of the heavens, 
and when, at length, tranquillity is restored, heavy hearts go forth to ascer- 
tain the extent of the damage which has been sustained. No very serious 
accidents have as yet occurred to the new colonics of the Himalaya, the lists 
of deaths being confined’to the inhabitants of the farm-yards, and the increas- 
ing prosperity of all the stations aflbrds the most gratifying hope of the ulti- 
mate removal of every difficulty which has opposed a more extensive plan of 
operations. 

Excursions to the sourcesTof the Ganges and the Jumna, and to the Chinese 
frontier, leading through the districts producing the shawl-goat, and through 
Kunowr, the province before mentioned, are favourites amongst enterprizing 
parties, who delight to wander about during their six months’ residence in the 
Himalaya. The entrance to Chinese Tartary is very strictly guarded, and 
though M. Jacquemont, according to his own account, came off triumphantly 
in a rencontre with the authorities, those who should persist in forcing their 
way over the forbidden ground, would run the hazard of being sent to Pekin 
in the character of prisoners of state. The appearance of Europeans, whose 
exploits in India arc not unknown to the rulers of the Celestial Empire, in 
the immediate vicinity of the Great Wall, could scarcely fail to cause a suspi- 
cion that they must have arrived there for some sinister purpose; for it is very 
difficult to induce ignorant persons to believe that curiosity is a sufficient 
motive to engage in foreign travel. Those inhabitants of the hills, whose vil- 
lages do not lie in the immediate route to places of great celebrity, are lost in 
astonishment at the appearance of strangers diflbring from themselves in the 
colour of their skin, their costume, and their habits. They cannot compre- 
hend the reason of their visit, and it is with the greatest difficulty that they 
are induced to part with any of their possessions in exchange for money, or 
even for commodities of more obvious utility. They have yet to acquire a 
knowledge of the advantages of commerce, and seem to have slower percep- 
tions on the subject than persons who are much more barbarous, and who live 
in a less advanced state of civilization. The inhabitants of the hills are very 
far removed from the condition of savages, yet they are unaccountably ignorant 
of things which the least cultivated tribes seem to know almost by intuition. 
In many parts of the upper provinces of India, the peasantry, who cannot be 
supposed to be unacquainted with the value of money, manifest a reluctance 
to sell, even at a fair profit, any of the commodities which they have provided 
for themselves. This is unfortunate, because it leads many persons to take 
by force those necessaries of existence, which cannot be obtained by fair 
^atff/.Joi/rn.N.S.VoL. 1 6. N o. 64. 2 K 
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' means ; and benevolent people, who are most unwilling to resort to violent 
measures, are obliged to apply to the authorities, to compel the possessors of 
milk, grains and poultry, to sell the^product of their farms ; and this compul- 
sion, however unavoidable, certainly appears to be a hardship. Travellers, 
passing through unfrequented districts, provide themselves with an order from 
a magistrate, or a fierce-looking chupranee^ whose martial air, broad sword, 
and badge of office, ensure respect and obedience. It is amusing to sec the 
manner in which one of these men will swagger down the street of a village. 
The poor people, unaccustomed to visitors so gaily clad, appear to be quite 
in awe of the great personage, who issues out his commands in a tone of 
authority, and in too many cases exceeds the warrant of his employers, by 
committing acts of injustice which tend to increase the evil. 

The spirit of inquiry has certainly not manifested itself very strongly at 
present amongst the people of India, who, — however, exhibit great contrarie- 
ties of character. It is not uncommon to find the poorest classes engaged in 
pilgrimages at an immense distance from their homes: many will travel from 
the banks of the Ganges into the heart of the Carnatic, or the Deccan, laden 
with pots of holy water for the service of pious Hindoos living in those dis- 
tricts. It is said, by the wa}', that, in the event of any accident occurring to 
the contents of these precious jars, they are not ver}' particular about refilling 
them from any rivulet or spring which may be at hand. There is seldom any 
difficulty in procuring a person who will engage to convey a parcel to some 
very remote part of the country ; yet, even in the Dooab, and in Bundel- 
khund, the inhabitants of whole villages live so completely isolated from the 
world, as to be unacquainted with places not more than half-a-day’s journey 
from their own homes. Upon inquiring the distance to Kalpee, a large flou- 
rishing town on the banks of the Jumna, merely hidden from our view by a 
turn of the river, only one person could be found who knew of the existence 
of such a place. Our informant was an old woman, an individual belonging 
to that dsepised class, to whom every thing that is ignorant and incompetent 
is attributed, but to whom travellers in India are more frequently indebted 
than to any other of the poorer orders belonging to districts not remarkable 
for the intelligence of their inhabitants. While so great a degree of ignorance 
prevails iu the plains, it is not surprizing that the hill- people, who have had 
so much less intercourse with strangers, should have made very little progress 
in mental cultivation. 

In the present state of the mountain-roads, journeys to the celebrated scenes 
of Hindoo pilgrimage in the Himalaya are not performed without difficulty, 
or even danger. The little hill-ponies, so often mentioned, are remarkably 
sure-footed, and will carry their riders in safety over every track which it is 
practicable for a quadruped of their dimensions to pass. When urged to 
attempts beyond their capabilities, they are not much dismayed by the acci- 
dents which attend their failure, recovenng themselves surprisingly, after 
bounding for many feet from cavern to rock, in some unlucky fall down the 
steep side of a precipice. It is always, however, desirable to proceed on foot, 
where equestrian travelling must be undertaken at so much risk ; but it was 
some time before Anglo-Indians, accustomed to the splendid accommodation 
of the plains, could make up their minds to the unwonted exertion of climbing 
the hills without aid. Others, more enterprizing, or, perhaps we should 
say, more rash, disdaining all care of their persons, exposed themselves to 
the severest hardships, living in little miserable tents, and making too sud- 
den changes of climate at periods of extreme exhaustion from unwonted 
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fatigue. Two very lirie young men^ officers who had left Agra in the highest 
health and spirits to enjoy a few months’ tour in the hills, died from these 
causes, both being seized with fever, which terminated fatally nearly at the 
same period. 

The source of the Jumna, to those persons who have not the native vene- 
ration for the more holy river, is the most interesting of the two sacred spots. 
There are hot springs in its immediate neighbourhood ; one rushes through the 
rock on the extreme verge of the snow, whence the river has its birth, and 
others bubble up from the ground, or mingle with the colder waters of the 
stream. It seems almost profanation, amidst a scene so sublime, the glorious 
mountain-barrier which defies the footsteps of adventurous man, and appears 
to be the impenetrable limit of the created world, to introduce the specula- 
tions of the utilitarians. There are persons, however, who, in contemplating 
these boiling springs, anticipate the period in which some huge steam-engine 
shall be erected over them, a method of saving fuel which may in time convert 
our most celebrated Spas into large manufacturing places. Hitherto, these 
tremendous solitudes have only been disturbed by the feet of the native pil- 
grims, and of the very few Europeans whom the spirit of adventure has incited 
to the perils of the undertaking; but, the path once opened, numbers will 
follow, and there can be little doubt that the mineral treasures of the moun- 
tains, so long locked up, or so sparingly used, will in no very distant era be 
made subservient to the necessities or the luxuries of man. The precious 
metals are found in the Himalaya, though not, according to the ancient suppo- 
sition, bubbling up in the fountains and collected into heaps by the ants; and 
gold is .sufficiently plentiful to have incited the natives to the acquisition of 
considerable skill in its manufacture into ornaments : some of the people 
possess chains not inferior in their workmanship to those of Trichinopoly. 
But though the .splendid visions, which the expectation of discovering of gold 
mines formcrl}' produced, have vanislicd before the sober lessons of expe- 
rience, India cannot fail to be benefited by the working of those of iron, cop- 
per, and lead. We arc at present very ill-acquainted with the geology of the 
Himalaya ; but doubtless so fertile a region will attract many scientific men, 
and the publication of M. Jacqucmont’.s researches, which the French Insti- 
tute will scarcely withhold from the world at large, may be expected to throw 
considerable light upon the subject. 

Tlie tourist.s of the Himalaya are both surprised and delighted by the beauty 
of the temples, which are scattered throughout the wildest regions, and are 
much superior in their architecture and embellishments to the houses. They 
are under the care of the Brahmins, who have lands upon the condition of 
keeping them in good repair. The axe and the chisel are the only implements 
for carving which the mountaineers po.s.sess, but ingenuity makes up for the 
absence of proper tools : there are tw'o couchaiit bullocks of black marble, as 
large as life, at the temple of Lakha Mundul, which are very creditable spe- 
cimens of art. These, however, are said to be very ancient, the modern 
deities in use in the pagodas being chiefly brass busts, oddly enough furnished 
with petticoats. The hill-people have not quite the same objection to the sale 
of their gods, as that which they manifest when urged to part with articles of 
more utility; and there is one superfluity which they are exceedingly willing 
to get rid of at a moderate price, namely, their women. It is no uncommon 
circumstance for a European, wjio asks for grain, to be offered a daughter, 
females being of no value and no account in these regions. 
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CASTS AMONGST NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : 1 am sorry to find that I am introduced to public notice in the Asiatic 
Jjoumal for February , in a way not very honourable to my character. I refer 
to the article “ Tanjore Christians.”* 

The editor of the Madras Gazette speaks of a ” persecution ” against 
Christians by the missionaries, because the higher caste are required by the 
missionaries to associate with those of the lower caste, — which they refuse to 
do, in consequence of which, allowances enjoyed by the catechist, and pen- 
sions for the poor, have been withheld from those who refuse to lay aside the 
prejudice of caste ; — that I am the first who has endeavoured to put down 
caste, and that the measures taken by me have been confirmed by the highest 
ecclesiastical power in India. 

. The editor of the Madras Gazette does not lay before the public the docu* 
ments from which he has this information, which I regret, for various reasons, 
as h* should be cautious, for his own credit’s sake, what he advances, and still 
more so, when he comments on documents sent to him, and publishes his 
opinion on the merit or demerit of the case ; for he thea becomes responsible 
for what he publishes, and therefore ought to be careful lk>w he condemns with- 
out reason and Justice on the strength of such statements. 

1 would pass in silence over the erroneous accusations, which the above 
article contains, if they afiected myself alone ; but as they involve the reputa- 
tion of all the missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and of those of the Church Missipnaiy Society in general, I 
consider it incumbent on me to point out the misreproientations, and to jus- 
tify my sentiments and conduct on this head. 

.1 presume that governments, both of nations and of minor institutions, 
roust have credit for adopting such regulations for what they conscientiously 
believe to be for the benefit and reform of those under them, as they may rea- 
sonably expect to be obeyed by those in their employ, who are amenable accord- 
ingly for the observance of such regulations as appear necessary. Now the same 
privilege must, I apprehend, be conceded to the superintendents of the con- 
gregations of native converts, and therefore it is only when the requisitions to 
obedience* either by governments or directors of institutions, arc wholly 
uucalled-for, and when the removal of those who refuse obedience becomes 
unjust and vexatious, that such measures can in justice be called persecution, 
Tjll then, 1 conceive, the proceeding of his lordship, the Bishop of Calcutta 
ought not to be branded by that name; for, however willing I am to admit 
that I recommended this proceeding, still the adoption of it rested solely 
and entirely with an authority which was superior to my own. 

The second mistaken accusation is, that the allowances are withheld from 
thoso.who refuse to associate with the Pariahs ; but I challenge the editor of 
the Madras Gazette to prove the correctness of this assertion, in the slightest 
degree. 

. I regret that I have not with me the letter of his lordship which contains the 
new regulations ; but so far as I remember tbepi* they are as follows 

The members of . our congregations are enjoined to sit promiscuously on the 
flops iivthe, church*, aqd to approach the. Lord’s table in the same manner ; that 
these of the higher caste shall admit the F&riab catechist into their houses 

^ ^ * Ailat, InielL, p. 1141 
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when be visits them in his official capacity ; that the Sootra shall not refuse to 
become sponsor to a child merely because the parents are Pariahs ; that no 
separate place shall be allotted in the burial-ground for the higher caste ; but 
neither did his lordship, nor do the missionaries, demand that our converts, in 
their common intercourse, must associaie with those whose company they do 
not choose to frequent : we do not compel the Sootras to go and partake in a 
meal with the Pariahs, nor do we oblige them to invite the Pariahs to a meal, 
or enjoin that the higher and lower castes shall intermarry. 

Where then, I ask, is *‘the spirit of intolerance which has pursued the 
Sootras with tyrannical bitterness ?” 

That the mission servants and pensioners can comply with the new regula** 
lions, I can abundantly prove ; and the simple fact, that the catechists and 
schoolmasters of the higher caste, who are under my own care, have all, but 
one, complied with the injunction, sufficiently proves it ; nay, I am happy to 
add, that their attachment to me has not, in the slightest degree, diminished 
on account of my enforcing obedience in this case. Now it is evident that, as 
my catechists and schoolmasters could comply, those of other congregations 
can do the same : and the consequence of their disobedience must rest with 
themselves, even were their condition really to become as distressing and 
melancholy as has been alleged. 

I am fully aware of the subterfuges they use in justifying their pride of 
caste ; but to state or refute them would, I fear, require more space in your 
valuable publication than you would be willing to allow. Suffice it to say, that 
I am fully convinced that the mission servants and pensioners can safely comply 
with the recent regulations, and without injuring their condition in society, 
and therefore that no wrong has been done them. 

It has often been said, that the distinction of caste in India is nothing more 
than that of rank in society amongst ourselves ; but a greater mistake cannot 
be made. Amongst Europeans, the poorest and lowest may rise to the highest 
situations in church or state : this is not the case with the Pariahs ; their con- 
dition closely resembles that of the class or caste of hangmen in German 3 ^ 
Even in my own time, that is, about thirty years ago, they had separate places 
at church and in the public houses ; they were obliged to sit quite apart from 
all other company ; their sons could pursue no other trade but that of their 
fathers, and their daughters could find no other husbands than hangmen. 1 
hope my own countrymen have become more enlightened than to continue or 
defend such an absurd and unjust prejudice, and that they now condemn it, as 
I do that of the caste distinction in India. 

If a nobleman were to enter the ministry, and be offered a congregation in 
which there were no noblemen, he would not surely think it impracticable to 
officiate among his parishioners. No nobleman would walk out of church 
because the clergyman who ascends the pulpit is not of equal rank with him- 
self. He would not refuse the clergyman his house, and think it would 
become defiled if he should admit him. He would not despise him on account 
of his birth, but honour him for his office. He would not walk from the 
Lord’s table, if an inferior should take the precedence. He would not absent 
himself from church, because an inferior had rented a seat before him. But all 
this the Sootra will do. The Sootra country-priest will not stay even in the 
same village with his parishioners, if they are Pariahs, but will prefer to take 
his residence in a village of Sootras, though there should be even no Chris- 
tians amongst them. Notwithstanding that, when some of my Sootra Chris- 
tians could obtain houses, free of rent, though of Pariahs, they were very 
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glad to live amongst them. The Sootra will not receive the Lord's Supper 
with the Pariah, though the Sootra were to stand at the head of the Pariah, 
and consequently would be entitled to receive the bread and wine first. In 
some of our congregations, the Sootras have declared they would walk out of 
church if a Pariah catechist were to read a chapter. The Sootra will not 
adroit a Pariah catechist into his house, but treats him with the same contempt 
as other Pariahs. The Sootras require to sit in church quite detached, and if 
this be not allowed them, they will entirely stay away from church, nay even 
form themselves into a separate congregation. 

Now these, with many others, are practices which I must not only condemn 
as inconsistent with the principles of our holy religion, but which, I confidently 
appeal to the people of England, can neyer be defended upon the first prin- 
ciples of our common Christianity. 

I am happy, indeed, that I can mention some exceptions to these exclusive 
and bigoted feelings of error and prejudice ; for, previously to my leaving my 
congregation at Trichinopoly, for a short visit to Europe, I baptized five 
Sootras, who, more from their own conviction of the inconsistency of the 
pride of caste with true Christianity, than from any persuasion on my part, 
acceded to the new regulations; for they chose, of their own accord, the 
families of one of my catechists and of the English schoolmasters, who arc 
Pariahs, for their sponsors. But when one of them requested a Sootra to be 
sponsor to his child, he refused, saying, he must take all his sponsors either 
from the Sootras or -the Pariahs. And when, afterwards, these persons seated 
themselves in the middle aisle in the church, where the Pariahs sit, the Sootras 
would no longer admit them to their houses, hut reproached them that they, 
who had but lately been converted, obeyed the new regulations, while they, 
who were Christians of old standing, did not. 

My conviction regarding the caste distinction is, tiiat it is an iniquitous 
system— a gross oppression — a crying injustice against the lower class of the 
nation, because it precludes such a large portion of the nation, without an}' 
reasonable or just cause, from all means of ameliorating their condition ; it 
deprives them of the means, and motives, and encouragements for attaining 
knowledge, for exertion to raise their character to respectability and virtue, 
and it consigns them for ever, and from generation to generation, to hopeless 
debasement, degradation, and misery. It is such an iniquitous system as, I 
presume, cannot possibly be recognized, complied with, or acted upon, by any 
missionaries, on the principles of our holy religion, or even on the principles 
of common justice ! My opinions, on this subject have not been hastily formed; 
it has been with me a subject of upwards of thirty years’ consideration, reflec- 
tion, inquiry, and experience. I have written and conversed much on the 
subject with Europeans and natives, and hope 1 may say, am fully acquainted 
with what is said for and against this question. But I cannot claim the honour 
of being the firsts as the editor of the Madras Gazette affirms, that now 
endeavours to put down caste: the very first Protestant missionary of that body 
to which 1 belong, the Rev. Mr. Ziegenbaly, did not admit distinction of caste 
amongst the members of the Christian church ; and it was from what 1 con- 
sider a false policy, that between the years 1732 and 1736, the missionaries 
at Tranquebar thought it advisable to tolerate some prejudices, of which, as I 
remember, the permission of a small separation in sitting at church was one, 
in order to facUitate the conversion of the heathens : an end t^e least likely t<y 
bfr effected, where the means were so unwise. 

The simple truth, sir, is, that while the great end and object of the Word of 
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God is to inculcate all due submission to civil authority, and to establish human 
government on the obedience of its subjects, it yet never fails to abrogate all 
such distinctions of servitude and degradation as tend to erect one class of 
mankind into tyrants and oppressors, on the footing of a merely privileged 
class, while they equally tend to debase and degrade another class, which mere 
heathenism ever has and ever would retain in bnhallo wed dependence, and for 
ever deprive of all hope of bettering its condition, or rising to the rank of our 
fellow*creatures. 

In conclusion, I beg to say, that the doubts of the editor of the Madras 
Gazette^ as to the power of the missionaries, or the bishop himself to direct 
the suspension of these payments, and whether an application to judicial 
authority by the sufferers might be altogether unsuccessful,” arise only from 
his being no better acquainted with the point in question ; and as ** he has 
reason to expect the favour of further information on this subject,” 1 am con- 
tent to wait for its production before I trespass farther on your time than to 
say, that I arn, sir, with much regard, your most obedient servant, 

Daniel Schueyvogkl, 

J.ondon^ Missionary to the Society for Propagating the 

3d March 1833. Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


THE BAR IN INDIA. 

SIR RDMONO STANLEY. 

The writer of the article on the Bar in India, in the Journal of January 
last, in alluding to Sir Edmond Stanlc}^ omitted to mention that that gentle- 
man, before he was appointed to a judicial situation in India, was from 1790, 
for several years, and until the completion of the Union in 1801, an active and 
distinguished member of the House of Commons in Ireland, in several succes- 
sive Parliaments, as appears by the parliamentary history and debates during 
that period. He was appointed King’s counsel in 17B9, and in 1794, his 
Majesty’s third serjeant-at-law, and was afterwards advanced to the high 
office of his Majesty’s prime serJeant-at-law in Ireland, then the highest office 
in rank at the bar, though that office has been much altered and changed by 
arrangements made since the Union. In these capacities, he had for several 
years gone circuit as judge, under the King’s commission, in Ireland; and it 
appears in Gordon’s History of the Rebellion in Ireland (pp. 110 and 396), 
that he was selected to go as Judge to Cork, during the Rebellion in 1798 ; 
that he undertook and executed that commission at great personal risk and 
peril to himself, and that he received an address of thanks from that county, 
assembled at the a.ssi 2 scs, and of the then Earl of Shannon, the governor of 
the county, for the arduous and important services then performed by him. 
It appears, that upon the change of administration consequent on the death of 
Mr. Pitt, in 1806, he was appointed to a judicial situation in India, and 
brought out the first charter of justice to Prince of Wales’ Island, where he 
founded and established a supreme court of judicature. He was from thence 
advanced to the Madras bench, and was afterwards promoted to the office of 
chief justice of his Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature there, from which 
office he retired, having resigned in the latter end of the year 1825, after near 
twenty years’ public services in India. 
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THE POETICAL, REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOP’S COLLEGE No. V. 

I. 

SORROW AND BEAUTY I AN AZ.I.EOORY. 

Beauty long with Joy had dwelt. 

Not a thought of care she felt. 

Not a cloud upon her sky. 

Not a shadow in her eye : 

Alas ! alas I the iiow’ry May 
With the garden will not stay. 

Nor the flush of morning light 
On the lily’s cheek of white ; 

Silence chills the sweetest song — 

When did gladness linger long ? 

Ilesper in the blue sky shone. 

Beauty to her rest was gone — 

Was it the sighing of the breeze. 

Or the rustle of the trees. 

Or the tapping of a bird ? 

Beauty started when she heard. 

At an hour so dark and late, 

'A stranger knocking at the gate; ; 

Pale her sunken cheek, and thin. 

And soft her words the heart to win — 

Tender Beauty let her in : , 

Then darkness hung upon her sky. 

Shadows stole into her eye. 

O evil day, O hapless hour. 

When Sorrow came to Beauty’s bower ! 

No more with cheerful feet she went 
At sunrise from her pleasant tent ; 

Peace no longer watched her bed ; 

The garland faded round licr head ; 

With silvery lute and gentle strain. 

She soothed the stranger’s ear in vain ; 

Flowers and song were thrown away — 

The rising sun, the setting day. 

The strangers could no more divide — 

Sorrow walks at Beauty’s side ! 


waiting for zillah. 

I HAVE waited for thee, fairest, since the crimson sun hath set. 
And the glowing orange-leaf with the fragrant dew was wet ; 
The spirit of the moonlight walketh on the sea,-^ 

But thou, beloved Zillah, comest not to me. 

No footstep breaks the moon-beam upon the dewy lawn. 

The forest boughs are shading the slumber of the fawn ; 

The ring-dove husheth down in the twilight of the tree,— 

But thou, beloved Zillah, comest not to me. 
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The nightingale dreameth in the silence of the rest. 

With the sweet breath of the rose fainting on its breast ; 

No ilowcr-cup bendeth with the burden of the bee, — 

But thou, beloved Zillah, contest not to me. 

Silently I listen, in the vigil of my grief. 

To the sighing of the wind, the flutter of the leaf. 

The waving of the grass think it must be thee, — 

But thou, beloved Zillah, comest not to me. 

Slowly have I wandered through each beloved spot, 

And hid my burning cheek in the twilight of the grot ; 

No shadow but ray own on the cavern-wall I see. 

For thou, beloved Zillah, comest not to me. 


III. 

ON A FAIR FLOWER WITHERED IN SPRING. 

O fairest flower^ no sooner blown but blasted. 

Soft, silken primrose fading tunelessly. 

Miltwi, 

Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluckt, soon faded, 

Plucki in the bud and faded in the spring I 
Bright Orient pearle, alack too timely shaded. 

Fair creature, kild too soon by death's sharpe sting. 

Shakgpear*a Paationate Pilgrim. 

We listen for the pleasant sound 
Of thy step upon the ground; 

Thy joyous laughter heard before 
Thy eager foot was at the door : 

Thy little bed of garden-flowers 
Pines for thee at evening hours ; 

Unheeded now thy blackbirds call, 

Thy hoop is hanging on the wall 1 

Flower, that faded with thy May, 

Born and wither’d in a day. 

From thy tender stalk cut down. 

Woven in a heavenly crown. 

Sorrow now were all in vain. 

For thou, beneath a balmier rain. 

Of sweeter, clearer, richer dew 
Than Grecian garden ever knew, 

Unfoldest all thy radiant dyes. 

Unto the sun of Paradise I 

Where autumn-wind thy blossom never 

From the Eternal Wreath can sever ! 

Though death thy glowing cheek could chill. 
Thou sittest in our parlour still. 

With thy blue eyes, frank and free, 

Reading at tby mother’s knee : 

Still we listen to thy pray’r ; 

Our hand still playetk with thy hair.— 
Dearest child, thou art not flown. 

While mem’ry maketh thee our own ! 

Asiat. Jour, N.S,Vol.16.No.64. 
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JEREMY BENTHAM IN INDIA. 

Few things are so troublesome in private life as the fanatical obtrusive^ 
ness of religious allusions upon petty occasions. The good taste of the old 
critical rule, nec deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus^^ is applicable 
to many things besides epic poetry, and to none more than tbe.uneeasing, 
importunate desecrations of Scriptural phraseology, by the unseemly use 
made of it in households that pretend to be more serious than their neigh- 
bours. This domestic puritanism is now fast disappearing. Is there no 
danger of its being replaced by another species of sectarian cant, equally 
tedious and disgusting? Has no one observed, in certain families, the 
over-ruling tyranny of some favourite dogma of what goes by the name of 
philosophy, — ^its eternal recurrence, to the suppression of every other topic, 
— as the bass sometimes domineers in the orchestra, — and how, in minds of 
an ordinary texture, it takes the command of a little ragged regiment of 
ideas, and drills them into perpetual skirmishes with common sense,— that 
sovereign influence which keeps this lower w^orld from being over-run by 
transient follies, worshipped by all who deem it easier to talk after others 
than to think for themselves ? There can be no expenditure of thought, or 
wear and tear of mind, where the whole theory is a nomenclature only. 
That such dogmas' should find numerous disciples amongst those who are 
not unwilling to be esteemed wiser than the rest of the W'orld, at the 
smallest possible expense of talent or study, is not at all surprising when 
the hold that problems and paradoxes have over everj-day understandings is 
duly considered. A tenet of this sort rides, them to death, sticking with 
the tenacity of a monkey on the back of a horse. 

What is this Jerry Benthamism, timt has turned the heads of so many res- 
pectable people, and chatters us deaf at our firesides and break fast-tables ? 
At best, a barren truism %vorn to rags — the greatest-possible-happiness 
system, as it is called, carried to so ridiculous an extreme, that the greatest- 
possible- misery would be the inevitable result of acting on it ! Utilitarianism, 
as professed by the disciples of Benthain, is a gross caricature of the utility 
of Cicero and Hume, and the expediency of Paley — a system in which 
morality loses its name and virtue her attributes, by its indiscriminate fanatical 
application to all times and all occasions. The founder of the sect,— one who, 
but for certain eccentricities, would have alike honoured jurisprudence and 
philosophy, — never dreamed how his ethical system, which had benevolence 
and good-will to man for its basis, would be burlesqued when it w'as strained 
through the crazed brains of his followers. Their boast is, that they act in 
conformity to an ultimate, contradistinguished from an immediate utility. 
A true-bred utilitarian, therefore, must suppress all instantaneous impulses 
of kindness ; for his sour creed denounces every spontaneous feeling of the 
heart. A suffering fellow-creature implores relief; — ^he must set himself to 
calculate, not whether the wretch that asks it, but the whole race of man, 
will be the better for granting it? Philosophy thus purveys to his avarice; 
for, whilst the calculation is going on, the sum that would gladden the 
heart-sick supplicant, remains snug in his pocket. 
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It waB in an evil hour that the Benthamite doctrine broke out in the quiet, 
respectable family of the Series. The infection was caught by Henry Serle, 
a civilian in the Company’s service, on a temporary leave of absence in 
England. the whole mystery is but phraseology, he soon made converts 
of his two sisters, Louisa and Clara, who were destined in a short time to 
return with him to India, a liad soil for paradoxes. Old Scrie and his wife 
were a steady matter-of-fact couple, and when they heard Henry and the 
girls gabbling about utilitarianism, and the greatest-possible-happiness for 
the greatest numbers, they stared with surprise, not unmixed with some 
parental vanity ; but without understanding a word of what they talked 
about. Soine things posed them. It was quite amusing to observe the havoc 
the young philosophers made with the decalogue. The crimes therein 
denounced were crimes because they were prohibited ; but prohibitions 
affect not the moral qualities of human actions, which depend on the 
greater or less degree of utility, and the greater or less scope that utility 
comprehends. As for patriotism, it was vice — it was crime — it Avas an 
incorrect calculation. Social man, aiming only at the good of the state he 
belongs to, at the risk of sacrificing what may be* beneficial to the rest of 
the world, is a national egotist. Charity, or almsgiving, if ill-bestowed, 
however virtuous the motive, augments the general amount of ill. Let no 
man give (was their doctrine) till he has ascertained the remote conse- 
quences of his gift. Promises, engagements, are kept, because it is use^ 
ful to keep them, and a man acquires personal advantages by being faithful 
to them — he acquires a reputation for being trust-worthy. Such were the 
reasonings bandied about at breakfast, dinner, and the tea-table of the 
Series, whilst the old folks yawned Avith fatigue or listened with admiration, 
till, in short, every thing became matter of calculation. It is true, that an 
ethical reasoncr of the old school might address them thus ; “ 1 object to 
your doctrine, because, whilst your calculations are going on, the heart is 
silent, or if it speaks, its voice is disregarded till the accordance of the 
sentiment with the greatest-possible-happiness of the greatest number be 
first ascertained. You lay Avaste, oh Benthamites, the domain of feeling; 
the soul of man, heretofore considered as the soil fitted by education for the 
growth of the liberal affections, is to be trodden doAvn, and those beauteous 
products grubbed up, that it may be made a kitchen-garden for Avhat is 
esculent or useful. You supersede, ladies and gentlemen of the new 
school, the love of virtue by the value of virtue. The quality of the specific 
action becomes a matter of interest, or, as you call it, utility ^ 

This objection was not unknoAvn to Henry Serle, who used to combat it 
in this way, and Louisa and Clara servilely repeated bis argument in the 
same phrase : No,” he would say; " your reasoning is good for nothing, 
provided the calculation be correct.” “ But who,” the old-fashioned mora- 
list would reply, can be sure that he calculates correctly? In the mean- 
while, the best^ the most generous feelings knock at the heart in vain. Rags 
and poverty solicit it. You tell me to keep my hands from ihy pocket, 
because the relief given, though it may supply the wants of the moment, 
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may encourage, in the long run, the habit of lazily leaning. on others... Dius 
you fix a drag-chain on all the generous and ennobling tendencies of 
humanity/' 

During the voyage to India, our pr^ctenses and their brother were up 
to their chins in controversy. Louisa exercised all the foroe of her logic, 
and the more powerful artillery of two bright eyes, to make a convert of 
the captain. Clara contented herself witli a humbler fusillade upon an 
Irish dragoon-oiiicer. She succeeded the better with him, because he did 
not comprehend a word of what she talked about. In her occasional 
dialogues on the quarter-deck with this learned Theban, Clara, however, 
considering herself bound to add her item, however insignificant, to make 
up the sum total of the greatest possible happiness of the greatest number,* 
was not at all discouraged by his intense obtuseness, which was redeemed 
by his inexhaustible goodnature, and more especially by the air of defe- 
rence with which he listened to dissertations, which, had they not flowed 
from two Vermillion lips, and been enforced by the persuasiveness of tbe 
prettiest and most expressive eyes in the w'orld, would have sent him to 
sleep. In the mean time, Henry Serle, equally intent with his sisters on 
the greatest-possible-happiness system, was employed upon Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s celebrated work on legislation, and translating it, in an abridged 
form, into the Bengalee and Mahratta languages (in both of which he was 
eminently conversant), wrapt in the pleasing vision of converting the whole 
Hindu population, beginning with the brahmins, tc Benthamism. Like 
otlier speculative philosophers, how'ever, he was for beginning where be 
ought to end. His first converts ought to have been the British Govern- 
ment of India — a government wielding the resources and disposing of the 
destinies of a fertile and immense country, densely peopled, advanced in 
oivilization, and capable of still further advances, and holding themselves 
forth, in virtue of conquest, sole proprietors of all tlie lands of the empire, 
with a right, as sovereigns, to one-half of its gross produce, as a tax to 
feed and clothe their masters from the toil of their hands and sweat of their 
brow. If the spirit of Jeremy Bentham could have been suiliciently infused 
into the administration of that government, they might perhaps be con- 
vinced, at length, that a land-tax devouring nine-tenths, or probably 
niaety-nine-hundredths, of the entire population, a benevolent system of 
finance, borrowed from the Koran and the Hedaya^ as a merciful compen- 
sationt for not murdering the male population, and leading their women and 
children into slavery, did not contribute much to the greatest possible 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Louisa, with great perseverance, continued the siege she had laid to the 
commander of the vessel. His was an excellent understanding, in many 

,* See ZVoiab cto lAgUUMant ch. ▼!. p. 43. Third edit. 

t The hook 0« c. 7« says.:—** Itis alleged by the learned, that the utmoit extent of tribute 

ia one-half of the actual product; nor to it allowable to exact more; but ono-half toatcidSydtte,becaufe, 
aalt to lawfhl to take the whole of the petaona and property of inSdeta, and to. dtotrlbute thim emoilg 
Muaculnuma, it folibwi, d>brtforl, that taking' half their incomes to lawful.** See also a valuable work 
of ,€^1. Galloway, enfittod OburvatUmt oit tha Law and ConUUuihn of India, The merest tyro In 
Indian aflhlxs knows that the Mahfunmedam system of revenue to stUl cnlbfced within the limits of our 
iBdton empire. 
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jjyiipcNMSi^ for the wear and tear o^ life and the station he wti bred to. 
Ho khew how to lay in a profitable investment of hams and cheeses, and 
could distinguish the first indications of a white squall with such unerring 
precision, that he sometimes, in spite of the grumblings of the crew, took 
in top*gallant sheets, and made things snug, in the serenest state of the 
atmosphere. The event, however, was sure to verify his predictions. Yet 
this useful understanding was garrisoned by a score or two of the sturdiest 
and most resolute prejudices. Louisa essayed in vain to expel them, in 
order to convince him that, before he acted, it was his duty to calculate 
whether he was about to augment or diminish the happiness of the greatest 
possible number. On all occasions whatever ?" asked Captain Tibbs, 

On ali,** replied Louisa. They were off the Cape. The sky was 
treacherously serene and bright. Suddenly there came, without the slightest 
warning, a furious gale resembling the typhoon of the China seas. ** It 
will carry every thing away,” observed the master, with a troubled counte- 
nance, as he led Miss Serle into the cuddy, unless we take all in, and it 
must be done instantly, or we shall be lost.” “ Why don't you do it then ?” 
exclaimed Louisa, not a little alarmed. What !” returned the captain, 

without calculating whether it will augment or diminish the happiness of 
the greatest possible number ?” 

For several days, the captain enjoyed his practical refutation of Louisa's 
doctrine ; but Henry Serle could not suppress his mortification. I will 
not allow it to be a refutation at all,” said he. ^^The doctrine is still un* 
answerable and unanswered. You Imve not yet ascertained, for want of 
leisure and coolness to frame the estimate, whether the loss of the ship 
would not have increased the possible sum of happiness to the greatest 
number. Had your whole crew been lust, for instance, from the commis- 
sion of how many crimes injurious to society and hurtful to themselves 
might they not have been cut off? In the obscure decrees of fate, which 
are closed to human knowledge, may it not have been ordained that each of 
us at this table, sitting in this cuddy, may be reduced to some error that 
may, in its turn, seduce by the force of example hundreds within our owii 
generation, and the stream of evil widening as it flows, thousands in those 
that are to come?” This sophism, and the imperturbable gravity with 
which it was propounded, only increased the merriment the party were dis- 
posed to indulge at the expense of the Benthamites. ** I'faith,” exclaimed 
the Irish dragoon-officer, and is there no way to save us from being 
hanged ashore but by drowning us at sea ? And, sure, wouldn't it be act- 
ing agreeably to your notions, if you were to begin and set us the example, 
my fine fellow, and jump overboard, and lave it to our discretion wliether 
we shall jump in after you ?” 

At Calcutta, the pr^cieuses and their brother soon shared the ridicule 
for which they were candidates. And there is this peculiar property in 
Jerry Benthamism, that it is for ever obtruded in the most clumsy and un- 
graceful way. All theoretic rules of action, at variance with the established 
habits df the world, even with the habits of those who preach them up, are 
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bac illi bonvishiatioii:. It is thd same thing over and a^in for, ta|j(si^|w 
history nor experience has any thing to do with them, the system becomes a 
. mere vocabulary, a dull circle of generalizations, in which the understand- 
ing ends where it begun; the disciple learns nothing, w*hen^ he has 
once mastered the slang, in the ceaseless repetition of wffich, seasonable or 
unseasonable, consists the whole secret of the philosophy. It is my duty," 
said Heniy Serle, in all the salons of Calcutta, and upon one occasion 
with more than usual energy at the table of the governor-general, — it is 
my duty to sacrifice a lesser interest to a greater — an interest of the day to 
an interest that is durabloy an interest precarious and uncertain to one 
iksXi&Jixed and certain. But that which may be useful to myself, may be 
of much greater utility to others. If I sacrifice, therefore, the advantage 
of many to my own, 1 am a robber, as culpable as a bandit who attacks 
the peaceful traveller, to despoil him of his money or provisions."* And 
then he quoted from his book of faith (in fact your thorough-paced Ben- 
thamite has no other creed), with an air of triumph that defied refutation, 
*^Oter au^xirUns ce qui leur est uiiley pour le donmer aux autreSy cesi 
diplacer H uiililS ; ce nest pas se la proposer pour but y pour risultat” 

His noble host overheard, without comment or reply, the strange reason- 
ings of the utilitarian. It is true, that English fashions and English follies 
are soon transplanted and take root in India; but Benthamism had not yet 
infected the social circles of Calcutta. He was a straight-forward man, 
eager to do right, but willing to do so in his own %vay. He was not 
inclined to condemn new doctrines, though he was attached to olcf ones ; 
for he thought, with many others, that the era of soimd opinions had given 
way to a brood of distempered fancies, that, with all its proud pretensions 
to improvement, rendered the present age contemptible, compared with the 
past. One of his opinions, wrought into the very frame and texture of his 
understanding, and operating with the incontrollable force of a law, instead 
of the doubtful authority of a maxim, w as this, — that the Christian faith 
was the best system of morality, and much better utilitarianism than that of 
Jeremy Bentham. He heard, but did not forget, the theory which Mr. 
Serle had been labouring to enforce. As for the rest of his auditors, most 
of ibein, the ladies included, stared without comprehending ; the governor- 
general comprehended, but did not stare. In an age of paradoxes, he was 
astonished at nothing. 

The office of magistrate and collector at — - became vacant. The 
governor-general, habituated in his civil appointments to consult with great 
aiinutene8.s the fitness of the candidates, had designed that piece of promo- 
tion for a young man of no ordinary attainments, burthened with a family, 
but who, from unconquerable diffidence, solicited nothing. He was not 
merely familiarly acquainted with the regulations, according to the strictness 
of theiir letter (a limit within which most of the judicial servants of the 
Company: ^ere wont to confine their studies), but with the* fixed principles 
of equity^^ they are deducible from law itself-— the great and unperisfa- 

« imvoltfiMiii rfyfrOimuMe, qu$ eOui quiammet wn hahdU, qui m 
anilfviibttr tf'ajgwtiprier pn>t^ori«.'*-->PriiicIpes de li4gb 



^ keeps the 8^ well as thjl .ipunioipal 

oolKiC^aae ef the Hindus and Mahomedans. Henry Serle had been trained^ 
in the revenue department— <with no other qualiiication for a judici^.i^tioa, 
but that of an originally excellent understandings though lately obscured and 
clouded by the iitcrustation of new doctrines. But he was considerably 
senior in the service to the modests unpatronized individual, for whom his 
lordship had intended it, and he had brought a strong recommendation for 
early promotion from the Court of Directors. Serle applied for it personally 
to the governor-general, urging his mature standing in the service. 

Am 1 to act upon the principle of utility, in the appointment^ as you 
defined it the other day, or be blindly guided by the mere accident of length 
of service or priority of application • 

Serle looked confused at having his own battery unexpectedly opened 
upon him. 

Ought not my choice to be influenced by the peremptory obligation im- 
posed upon me," pursued his lordship, of augmenting the happiness of 
the greatest number ?" 

Assuredly, my lord." 

Am I not bound to make a calculation of this kind before I act ?" 

** Certainly." 

Is not the fitness of the man for so responsible a function an important 
clement in the calculation ?" 

Henry could not withhold assent from one of the radical maxims of his 
school. He hemmed — brushed up his hair — that admirable modern resource 
for having nothing to say, — and at length observed,—** if the duty was. 
conscientiously discharged, the advantage of the greatest possible number 
follows as a corollary." 

** Conscientiously discharged it would be, T have no reason to doubt, 
were 1 to give you the situation ; but there is the high, if not the paramount, 
consideration of other qualities besides integrity. We exercise a delicate 
sovereignty over the race whom Providence has placed under us. It 
consists of an infinite number of minute fibres, which may be snapped 
asunder by a rash and ill-considered administration of law. Their ancient 
code is intertwined with their religious feelings, for law and religion are 
convertible terms with the Hindus. The study of a whole life scarcely 
suffices for a competent knowledge of it and its administration in the spirit 
of benevolence and good-will. To acquire this degree of knowledge, a 
British magistrate ought to be ruled by the Christian faith he professes. All 
knowledge, in which this ingredient is wanting, is but comparative igno- 
rance." 

Mr. Serle here begged leave to interpose a remark. 

** Hear me;, sir," said the nobleman, firmly, but with no departure 
from the inbred gentleness of bis manner. ** 1 have understood that you 
act in strict subservience to a certain golden, rule you call utility, fpunded 
upon a calculation of results. Such 1 understand to be ^e great^j^jpossibler 
happiness system, without reference to any religious precept." 

I^rle bowed assent. 
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aohpol;^ ei$ib^ professes to act^aodoi^ilgiSit^'^ 

tiona Christianity knows no calbulStiorttL ^ It ooiililiiaads'Olii^^ 

oneyd'e^^ and prohibits on the other. It adiiiinistets with ^ on^ hand bopa ’ 
aiid cpnspiation ;* with the other it points to assured niisery. -The exhort 
tai^n aiid the penalty mingle their influence to invite and deter. ' '’I' 
ain butan old-fashioned thinker/’ continued his lordships " but I liave lived - 
long enough lo witness the ephemeral existence of many such insect theo- 
ries. They buz and hum for awhile, and are heard of no more. But, in - 
giving the judgeship of — to Mr. Selwyn, I am acting in conformity 
no^ merely to the rule of my own action, but of yours. It equally accords 
with yof^r calculations of utility, and my sense,, which enters into no cal- 
culations, of what is right.” 

The baffled utilitarian, thus caught in the share of his own pedantic and 
narrow system, looked astounded. Good sense, however plain, is the 
Itburiel’s s^ajr that tries the soundness of false aiid artificial doctrines^ 

But,” saflPlhe governor-general, "that you may not be destitute of all 
means of adding to the sum-total of your own happioess, which, 1 take ity 


is an integral part of the greatest possible happiness of the greatest numbei^,' 
I have reserved for you a place which will fix you at the presidency, and 
which you must pardon me for thinking better for yoUf by bringing you intb^ 
hourly collision with men of sound habits of thinkSig, than a provincial 
residence, where the fanclls that now engross your understanding,' tHiifsk 
they impart to it a kind of morbid action, may thicken upon you, like' the 
chimeras of Don Quixote, and unfit you for the practidkl duties df life; whibb/ 
believe me, require instant decision rather than speculative ciilbtilation/* ' 
But what were our pr^cieuses doing all this while, to augmeW^tlib' 
greatest possible happiness of the greatest number ? They weBs' really 
fine young women. The pure English glow of health brightened their 
cheeks. They were not destitute of the exterior graces. But they were 
inoculated with the jargon of utilitarianism much more than skrn-deep ; it 
mingled itself in all they did or said. It was troublesome, importunate, un- 
ceasing. No one listened to them but for an opportunity of replying by 
soole ridiculous pleasantry, and they were so undiscerning, that persiflagey 
however clumpy they mistook for serious compliment. The young men, 
all the time they conversed with them, did not feel that they were coh- 
versing with women. Love and Benthamism are as ill-sorted as Ovid 
iniiriKesr^Hit love and majesty to be.^ The joke was rife amongst them, that 


ilia Mms Series would not accept the hand of a partner in a quadrille iill 
they bad gi^ne through a greatest-possible-bappiness calculation. This #ak 
mcftifying; hut, to do tb^m justice, it did not wound thair vanity or self- 
; .if Benthamism had taught them nothing else^ bad taught theib 

to that of others, ^e fault Was fti tbe 
•AemM ll[|lipdisoriminate application, the fanaticism, widi which tfiey ab^d . 

K lilif own maxims ; — ^virtue itself lying within a certmh 

which it opsea to be virtue. Nevertheless, they Were sp 







promot^ oif the 

I foi; die greatest niimW» that they lost all tact^ and paid t^iegard 
to and ttsasons^ obtruding upon ironical and sneering auditors the un- 
meaning jargon of their sect, and only ceased to bore because they ceased to be 
heard* No' proposals were made — not even a Ju%uab*d major, who had 
run the gauntlet of rejection through a hundred new arrivals, ventured to 
offer. The dread of having to drag about for life a sort of public lecturer, 
and the more formidable duty of hearing the same dull note eternally 
croaked through the tedious scenes of conjugal retirement, kept suitors at a 
most respectful distance. It is the unfailing result of all doctrines that ob- 
tain an exclusive dominion over the understanding, to render it senselessly 
intolerant to all who refuse assent to it. 

With Louisa it was a hopeless case. But, in the course of a few sea- 
sons, she gave her hand to an old colonel, who took her to an up-country 
station, where she thought there was a much better chance of making con- 
verts to her system than amongst the wits and satirists of the presidency. 
Clara, gifted far beyond her sister with natural attractions and the acquire- 
ments of education, stood still and unsolicited for a long tingt; and her 
case would have been equally hopeless, had not old Dr. Wildgrass, who 
had seen three wives carried quietly to the burial-ground, and, since the 
loss of his third, had been an annual, though unsuccessful candidate for a 
fourth, flattered himself that he stood a chance, by dint of perseverance, of 
being at last an accepted suitor. Clara could not like the man ; he was 
abominably ugly and insufferably vulgar. But %vhat was to be done ? In 
India, to remain unmarried is to lose caste. Then the doctor had eleven 
children. This objection he parried with success. My children/* said 
he, **will afford you the coveted means of contributing to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. The happiness of children is mainly 
dependei^ on the tenderness and protection of a mother. Now here. Miss 
Clara, instead of waiting, year after year, the uncertain chances of one or 
two children, you have eleven fine grown ones, almost the greatest possible 
number, ready to your hand, and capable of having their happiness aug- 
mented to the utmost limit by your care and example.** Clara would 
gladly have preferred promoting the greatest possible happiness of the world 
by means of a more pleasing and suitable connexion; but the tide was 
running rapidly onwards. She became Mrs. Wildgrass — and in due time 
made the young Wildgrasses, who were all misses, as zealous and indefati- 
gable in the cause of utilitarianism as herself. 

Serle tried his first experiment upon a brahmin, who came occasionally 
to. play chess with him. He was as superior to Henry in dialectics, as: in 
that skilful .system of combinations, which he professed to teaeli> and 
which, by an absurd misapplication of language, we call the game of chess* 
He heard with patience, and replied with calmness. The result was,-:-4hat 
tite utilitarian was beat with his own weapons. He was not wanting in 
candour; when the ardor of conflict subsided, he acknowledged his defeat, 
an4 renounced for ever as nonsense, or at best as idle logottaohies, all 
exclusive theories of morality. 

Afe/.J<wr«.N.S.VoL.16.No.(14. 2 M 
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SKETCHES OF REMARKABLE CHARACTERS IN INDIA, 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : Amongst the many interesting articles in your Journal for October 
1834, which a fortnight ago was put into my hands by a friend, I observed a 
paper, regarding which I beg to trouble you with a few remarks, and I shall 
feel obliged by your insertion of them in the next number. 

In the Sketches of Remarkable Living Characters in India,” opening with 
Colonel Gardiner, tlicre is an error, which, as its nature can cause no pain to 
me, neither can its correction occasion any to its author ; since it is evidently 
one of mere misinformation, and the writer gives the best ground for his belief 
by calling in my evidence to attest it. Oh / si sic omnia / Curiously enough, a 
day or two previous to this Number being lent to me, an intimate friend of 
Colonel Gardiner passed the evening with me ; and as it is almost impossible 
that any two men, at all acquainted with his diversified life, could talk of him 
without expressing a wish that he would become his own biographer, the sub- 
ject being started, we mutually agreed that, qualified in every way as he is for 
the task, the result would be both interesting and instructive. Amongst other 
remarks, I e^erved that, although he was well known to me by character, and I 
had had to War testimony' to the brave conduct of a party of his corps, attached 
to me in 1817) the only time I ever had the pleasure of seeing him was the day 
following the surrender of Komulmcr, when he dined with me. The passage 
in question is as follows : It was to his diplomatic skill, and knowledge of 
the best methods of treaty, that we owed the capitulation of one of those 
formidable hill-fortresses (Komulmair in Mewar), whose reduction by arras 
would have been at the expense of an immense sacrifice of human life. The 
commandant of the division despatched to take possession of it, wearied out 
by the procrastinating and indecisive spirit of the natives, would have stormed 
the place at every disadvantage, had not Colonel Gardiner persuaded him to 
entrust the negotiation to his hands. The result proved that he had made a 
jOst estimate of his own powers : the garrison agreed to give up the fortress on 
the payment of their arrears ; and Colonel Tod, in his Annals of Rajast*han^ 
mentions the circumstance as one highly honourable to the British character, 
that, there being not more than Rs. 4,000 at the time in the English camp, an 
dlrder, written by the commandant for the remainder, upon the shroffs or 
bankers in the neighbourhood, was taken without the least hesitation, the 
natives not having the slightest doubt that it would be paid upon presentation.” 

Whatever the merit of this event, and whatever the quantum of diplo- 
matic skill ” requisite to ensure success, it is indivisible, and rests with me 
alone. 1 thought I had made this apparent in my work ; but the apprehension 
of thrusting the obnoxious ego before the public eye, which induced me to speak 
of myself as “ the agent ” may easily have given rise to the misconception. It 
is a spurious delicacy, however, which prevents a man reclaiming the credit of 
an honourable transaction. King David, no bad judge of mankind, says, ** As 
long as thou doest well unto thyselfj men will speak good of thee ;” — assuredly, 
no indifferent counsel in these times, when the press is more prolific, I fancy, 
than at the period of the Jewish king; though it is a comfort to see that man 
has- always been the same : and even Job was so embued with the cacoethes 
fCfibendi'BA to wish his “adversary would write a book,” that he “might 
answer himi* Nothing new under the sun — but steam 1 But, as I have 
already said, it is so evident the author of the “ Sketches ” has no desire to 
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award the acts of one man to another, that a few words will set the matter 
right ; and, though I speak “ without book ** literally, no time or place can 
ever eradicate the perfect recollection of this, one of the most important 
actions of my life, and the result of which involved that of numbers. The 
principal officers interested in the event are still living, viz.. General Sir R. 
Donkin, Colonel Casement, the adjutant-general, and Colonel Gardiner him- 
self. The writer of the article remarks, that *Mts reduction by arms would 
have been at the expense of an enormous sacrifice of human life but the 
amount of this even, had the place been eventually stormed, would have been 
as nothing to the loss of Europeans, from climate, during a protracted siege, for 
the hot winds were already threatening. 

There are also some minor points not altogether correct. ^‘The com- 
inandant of the division was,” he observes, wearied out by the procras- 
tinating spirit ” of the garrison ; but although he did talk of ” investing it with 
his cavalry,” the report of his commandant of artillery would have sufficed to 
prevent his storming the place at every disadvantage.” Throughout the 
campaign of 1817-18, I had co-operated, in a capacity at once military and 
political, with General Donkin (commanding the right division), as 1 did with 
all the divisions of the grand army at this eventful period. At the termination 
of the campaign. General Donkin’s division was appointed to dm M^war of 
its and our enemies ; and being nominated political agent for that country, I 
was commanded by Jjord Hastings to act in concert with the general, who 
pushed on his corps, and had carried on matters against Koinulmer to the 
extent specified, ere I could join him. 1 reached the camp at the precise 
moment when negotiations hud failed, and the garrison were proclaimed 
traitors to the state.” All intercourse was broken ofl^ and shots had been 
fired at our advanced post, consisting of three companies under Colonel Case- 
ment, dep. qu. mast. gen. with Sir R. Donkin’s head-quarters (then, at Nath- 
dwarra, about twenty miles distant). As soon as I was made acquainted with 
the position of affairs, I determined not to lose an hour in pualiing forward, 
though with predictions from the general of the futility of my design, repeated 
alike by Colonel Casement, whom 1 found at his post, protected by an elbow 
of the mountain, within cannon-range of the fort ; and who, ns before stated, 
had not only proclaimed negotiation at an end, but had already received sun- 
dry shots. Despite the apparent hopelessness of the case, after half an hour’s 
conversation, 1 sent two of my attendants, a brahmin and a Rajpoot chobdar, 
to the garrison, to demand a parley with the leaders, and proposing to meet 
them unattended on the causeway between Colonel Casement’s post and the 
fort. They agreed, and I advanced alone, sending on the same men, who 
returned with the four principal sirdars from the fort. Wc sat down on the 
rock, and after a parley of about an hour, all was arranged, Lc, that they 
should receive their arrears of pay, and put me in possession of the first gate 
the same evening. I rejoined my friends, well pleased with my success. 
Towards evening, I had a communication to the effect, that they could not give 
me possession that night, as their men were suspicious of them, and it would 
take time to pack up their chattels ; but that at sunrise next day I might advance. 
This delay was deemed an evasion, and symptomatic of treachery ; but the 
following morning 1 moved down at the time appointed with the troops, and 
Colonel Casement at their head. It was a moment of deep interest, but I bad 
not the slightest misgiving as to the result. The front gate wasideft open : 
this, however, only conducted to a square outwork, which protected the second 
gate (the intervening space being sufficiently large to hold our party), while 
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the walls above were manned by the garrison, looking down' in eager ezpcda- 
lion. The same sirdars attended. 1 had rejected every mention of a rupee 
in addition to the terms at which the negotiation was broken off by Colonel 
Casement. The sum was about Rs. 40,000. I had a banker’s agent with me, 
but no money : but Colonel Casement had Rs. 11,000 in his tumbril, which 
were made available. While this was counting, I, in the most mattei^o^ 
course manner, told the treasurer to deduct thirty per cent, from the amount, 
as the premium of our sicca over the Cheetore rupee; and he made out a bill 
of exchange for the balance on the commercial mart of Palli, on the other side 
of the Aravulli. The time, short as it was, required for this, with the sundry 
explanations and communications between the sirdars and the garrison, op* 
peared very long to those who knew not the habits of these soldiers of fortune, 
and their motives of action ; but had any accident occurred, it would have 
arisen entirely from our own mistrust. The money paid and the bill accepted, 
the sirdars withdrew within the inner gates: the walls were unmanned, and in 
half an hour all was silent in Komulmcr. In a little while, the inner gates 
were opened, and we had the satisfaction of seeing the tail of the array wind- 
ing its way to Marwar. We took possession, and had nearly finished breakfast, 
when Major Macleod, just arrived on a mission from the general to survey and 
report on the facilities towards a siege, congratulated me on the peaceful 
acquisition, adding, ** I should have reported that I could not have had a gun in 
position in less than six weeks !’* It were useless to expatiate on the probable 
results, had force been the argument for obtaining this stronghold, the attempt 
to blockade which, with thrice our numbers, would have been impossible; 
but with the internal terrepleine full thirty feet higher than the base of the 
vallation, with but one face of attack, the approacb to which was over this 
.exposed causeway, the loss by escalade, with any thing like resistance, must 
have been great. Neither would it have been materially diminished by breach- 
ing, for the internal plateau of the solid rock would still have been twenty 
feet above, and the debris of the defences would have aided little to surmount 
this obstacle. Then the citadel, full 400 feet above, and commanding all 
below, still remained : to which we may add the position of the place, 2,500 
feet above the plains, and the difficulty of finding sheltered spots, within some 
juiles, that would admit of encamping 1,000 men, and that only in detach- 
pients. 

But why do I enumerate these difficulties? Assuredl}', not to enhance the 
value .of this ''diplomatic skill:” for with the knowledge I possessed of the 
people with whom I had to deal, as well as collateral circumstances, it would 
jiave betrayed want of skill had I failed in the object, of whose attainment 
doubt did not once suggest itself to my mind. The "vtdi, vtct,” had become 
a principle, infused into every individual who bad a part to perform in that 
glorious drama under Marquess Hastings. I rather desire to shew how per- 
fectly simple was the method 1 adopted, and how tractable these people, when 
led through the medium of their feelings and prejudices. The prelude to the 
firgument was, on Indifferent subjects, for even in the midst of hostilities there 
k no deficiency in the courtesies of life among them. My first question was on 
the of each of the sirdars, a matter of interest to every human 
being. They were all Mooslem ; two of them from Rohilcund. With these 
I talked of their native land, of their towns, which I had visited, of the gaUant 
Hafiz Rbiyput. The others had served Sindia— we had mutual acqiiaiotaaces 
in that camp : and in ten minutes thus passed, sundry moral links of sympathy 
made us no longer strangers. Confidence once awakened, the main object 
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was cliscussaJ^ and I soon convinced them that it was their interest, and no 
disgrace, to surrender Komulmer. I pointed put to them the difficulty of their 
position, so different from what it might have been even a few weeks back, 
when they could have had both friends and supplies from the Marwar territory; 
adding, that 1 had now only to address the chiefs in the plains below to block 
up every avenue ; and that they well knew they had created abundant enemies 
there as well as in Mewar, who would bar all safe retreat : for which, however, 
1 pledged myself if they surrendered. These motives, represented en masse, 
had the desired effect upon a mercenary band, who carried their swords to the 
highest bidder; and last, not least, I urged, that they surely would not risk 
their lives for a chief (Jesswunt Rao Bhow) who w'ould now be treated like a 
Pindarrie, not only by my own, but by his master’s (Sindia’s) government. 

While admitting the inference to the honour of the British character in the 
acceptance by the garrison of a bill of exchange for two-thirds of the amount, 
on a city scarcely known by name, and with which we had little intercourse, 
let us not overlook the equally important deduction in favour of native banking, 
from these soldiers of fortune, nursed by suspicion, not even calling in ques- 
tion the bill of a banker’s clerk from Jbucknow, drawn for the first time on a 
mercantile house at Palli in the desert — a fact disclosing the springs of civiliza- 
tion in the midst of disorganization, treachery, and corruption. 

If, in being thus compelled to ** blow my own trumpet,’ in touching upon 
subjects still to me ** dear as the ruddy drops which warm my heart,” 1 have 
■trespassed on your own and your readers* indulgence, I can only plead, ns we 
do in the East ” tugseer /'* I may safely say, no other man could have felt the 
combination of motives which infiiicnccd me to redeem this important fortress, 
with whose past history, its many eventful sieges, and its last obtention by a 
mean and treacherous Mahratta in pledge for a roving war-contribution, I bad 
long been familiar. Upon its surrender, the right division of the army imme- 
diately marched towards the provinces, while with my own escort I garrisoned 
Komulmer, until the rana sent one of his own chiefs to relieve me. Wc 
luxuriated amidst its architectural remains, and the magnificent sceneiy viewed 
from the BaduUmatil^ or * cloud palace,’ on the very pinnacle, from which the 
eye was carried far into the desert ; and, lastly, the presentation of the keys of 
this long-lost stronghold to the rana, was a feather in my cap, and made my 
first interview with the king of the Hindus one of double pleasure, and facilitated 
in no small degree my subsequent delicate negociations between him and his 
chiefs. Moreover, the event created a holiday at Oodipoor. A grand court 
was held on the open terrace of the palace, all the avenues to which were 
choked with well-dressed spectators. The cannon roared from the castle 
beyond, and the scene was one of universal gladness and festivity. When I 
quitted this land, I left Komulmer, with its eighty-four dependent villages and 
townships (redeemed with the castle), spread over its well-watered valley, in a 
state of progressive prosperity, and rented for five years to a wealthy individual. 

I trust your correspondent will proceed with the Sketches and that the 
outline he has now' furnished may stimulate the original to give, what no other 
can, hia biography in full. Colonel Gardiner is one of the many remarkable 
men, who have passed a most extraordinary life, floating, as circumstance or 
” nuseeh ” propelled, amidst the chaotic elements of Indian society, during the 
half-century preceding the halcyon days of 1818; when, by the vigorous mind 
^fld measures of Marquess Hastings, Pzacjc for the first time in its history, 
reigned from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. Aristides was banished Sparta J 
.. Of these uucommoa men, as Dc Boigne, General Thomas, we possess ample 
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biography. Of the first by his son ; the second by Colonel Francklin, dictated 
by Thomas himself, who was too illiterate to write ; and of whom a condensed 
account, divested of every thing extraneous, could not fail to interest your 
readers even now. In him was seen the union of wild energy, considerable 
foresight, and daring intrepidity, with gigantic form and strength, which 
placed him among the most conspicuous of all who carved their way to. for- 
tune*’ in that wide field : nor is there a reasonable doubt, that, but for the 
brilliant close of his career in the unequal but unavoidable collision with 
Perron, he would have made Lahore his capital, for the Seiks quailed before 
the name of Thomas, who spoke of them as soldiers with contempt, and 
treated them with hard knocks. With 500 of his Rohilla cavaliers, he would 
at any time have disposed of thrice that number of Seik horse; nor, 1 will 
pledge myself, would James Skinner refuse the same odds, if we had a break 
with Ruiijeet, whose victories are due to those vile guns ” and his disci- 
plined bands. 

But besides these greater naqies in the field of enterprise, there were many 
of lesser note, less favoured by fortune, ** who dropped into the grave un- 
pitied and unknown.” Of these I became acquainted with one, and had poor 
Tom Legge been in the land of the living at the period, I should have sup- 
posed he had paid a visit to the author of the Sketches,” for he was the 
counterpart of him described, whose fair complexion, sandy whiskers, and 
peculiar physiognomy, announced him as a native of the Emerald Isle.” It 
was the day after Christmas A.D. 1807, one of those bright exhilarating morn- 
ings never known in your clime, and faintly reflected even in this, while in my 
tent, and intent on protracting the route of Sindia’s army from Oodipoor to 
Cheetore, near which the camp w'as, a servant announced a respectable native 
as desirous to speak with me. Figure to yourself a square-built, good-looking 
Rohilla, about forty-five years of age, clad in a yellow chintz alkbalik, red 
turban, iSrc., with complexion and, appurtenances as above ; taking off his 
turban with his right hand, and, with a forecastle bow, greeting me in the 
purest Hibernian, *^good morning to your honour !” while, as he uncovered 
his head, there fell down his back a long, trebly-plaited tail, that would have 
done credit to a Chinese mandarin. One of my first questions was on the 
state of his appetite, as he had just come off a long journey, during which he 
had fallen among robbers, who had plundered him of every thing ** but his 
kaif and his book;” and he was indebted to a good Samaritan for the ward- 
robe in w'hich he stood before me. I told him, if he was not afraid of pork, 
there was a cold chine of a wild boar, and mustard withal. “In truth, sir, 
but I shall be obliged to your honour, for I have not seen either these five- 
and-twenty years ” Having eaten moderately, and quafled a single glass of beer, 
for poor Tom, both from necessity and principle, was more of a stoic than 
an epicure, he gave me the outline of his life. His recollections of home 
were scanty. He was a native of the north of Ireland, I think of Dona- 
ghadee, where his father was the owner of two small vessels, then constantly 
employed in carrying emigrants to America. He was very wild, and on his 
father wishing him to adopt some mechanical employment unsuited to his 
taste, being then about sixteen, he ran away from home, and entered himself 
on board a sloop of war (the Swallow^ I think), then bound for Madras. 
Arrived in India, his vagrant principle increased with his strength ; he ran 
away from his ship, and begged his way to Hydrabad in Sinde, with whqpe 
ruler he obtained service. An incident there occurred, which will furnish the 
date of this era in Tom’s life. It was at this period that Nathan Craw,-*a 
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nnme connected with the earliest knowledge we have of that region,— had 
established a factory at Tatta, which excited so much jealousy, that the Sindc 
ruler resolved on its annihilation. Tom Lcgge wa* deputed as ambassador, 
and any thing but his own phraseology would mar the most laconic and 
emphatic speech in the annals of diploniac}^ “ Mr. Crawy sir^ I am so'rr^ to 
be the hearer of had news to your honor y hut you must bate a retratey and that 
immadiatelyy sir,” — and he specified the time. I do not remember how long he 
had been there when entrusted with this mission, but altogether he was at that 
court and in Upper Sinde, five or six years. Thence he went to Mooltan, 
and remained some time, hence passing through the Indian desert to Jeipoor; 
but he did not sojourn long with the Rajpoots. He then entered the service 
of the Jat ruler of Gohud-Gwalior, where an Englishman, by name Sangster, 
commanded what were called the Regulars, a man of skill and ingenuit}', 

■ under whom Tom learnt the art of casting guns, and whatever belonged to 
their management. With this knowledge, the errant principle revived; he 
bade adieu to Colonel Sangster, and steered his course across the Indus to 
Cabool. Here his talents gained him three rupees a-day, and he remained 
some years, under very kind treatment, rendering himself so useful, that 
he was obliged to go without leave, seeing he could not obtain it fairly. He 
steered right north, across the Hindu Cush, for Badakshan, where he was so 
well received, that he staid longer, if I mistake not, than at Cabool, and 
here he made some left-handed kind of marriage. It was either in the course 
of his service at Badakshan, on the journey thither, or on leaving it, that he 
was in CafTerist’han ; and I well remember his horrifying our syed mopnshee 
by his account of men who, professing Islamisin, were said to be Adam-khory 
or ‘ man-eaters.’ On quitting Badakshan, he found a new master in Bokhara, 
where for a time he sojourned, exercising his art ; and there, as elsewhere, 
his only difficulty was to get away. He afterwards served at Herat of Can- 
dahar, or at both ; and in this way passed more than twenty years of his life, 
serving almost every power between the Indus and the Caspian. Once more^ 
being at length tired of this nomade existence, he crossed the Indus and made 
for Jeipoor, where he determined to fix for the rest of his days, his preamble 
to which was to marry an illegitimate daughter of the hakiniy or Dr. De Silva^ 
a grandson of the celebrated Xavier de Silva, sent out by the king of Portugal 
to assist the astronomical studies of the Rajpoot prince of Amber, Jey Sing, 
who founded Jeipoor. By this alliance Tom obtained the command of a 
Nujeeb battalion, but almost the first service he was sent on, proved the last 
of his eventful career. It was against a refractory chief, and he gallantly led 
the escalade, and was stepping over the parapet, when, to use his own , lan- 
guage, “ 1 was poked down with a pike, and a shot through my thigh. I have 
come to your honor’s camp to get cured, for they can make no hand at it at 
Jeipoor,”— intermingling his speech with a forcible and patriotic expression of 
the joy with which the British flag in front of the tents inspired him. 

Having listened to this, and much more, which made so deep an impression 
upon me, that for years I could, and often did, repeat the adventures of Tom 
Legge nearly verbatim to m3' friends (one of whom, at least, if he should see' 
this, will well remember them), I sent to request our doctor, Kenneth Macau- 
lay, to come to me. His pleasure was not inferior to my own in listening to 
the variegated history of this singular being, who had retained, amidst these 
str^pge vicissitudes, an artlqssness of manner and goodness of heart, dis- 
played in many notable instances during his abode of some months in our 
camp. One of his most prominent characteristics, next to that of locomotion. 
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was evinced in the store of wild legends he had picked up, his easy belief and 
accurate retention of which were alike extraordinary. Of his benevolence we 
had ample proof in his disposal of the sums of money we advanced for his 
use. They went to the sick and poor, whom he had learned to commiserate, 
and irho had at the same time his advice and his medicines. But Tom had 
advanced a step beyond the administering of simples. He not only prepared 
unguento for sprains, but had recourse to the crucible, and his pills of decom- 
posed cinnabar found numerous applicants in the ^ great camp,” which, on a 
moderate calculation, contained then not less than 100,000 souls. Besides 
the quantum of alchemy which enabled him to compound his medicines, he 
had acquired a knowledge of the noble art of divination, by means of the 
blade bones of sheep, one much practised amongst the rude tribes of Central 
Asia, and a medium of penetrating ** hidden secrets ” analogous to that of 
our land, in no very remote times, from the grounds of the tea-cup. An 
opportunity too good to be lost having presented itself, I determined to have 
a proof of Tom’s skill in osteology. The British embassy was then following 
ill ** the tail ” (as it is now called) of the great freebooter Sindia, whose pre- 
datory career, more rapid than the comet, at once foretold and fulfilled the 
^ change to princes,” one of whom after another was knocked on the head, 
having in vain invoked our interference. The army had then sat down before 
the fortress of Arone in Aheerwarra, and knowing the slow process of a siege, 
we had recourse to Tom to learn till what period we must consent to wear the 
girdle of patience. ** If I could get an entire bone, we should soon sec; but 
not a mother’s son of ’em will give it perfect.” I soon resolved this difiiculty, 
and the steward of the household being acquainted with the necessity of per- 
fectibility in the article, from the next sheep that wat slain we had one which 
the magician himsdf pronounced faultless. My tent being his headquarters, 
thithef he came with his divining blade, and began to read on its dark lines. 
His attention being diverted, however, by some casual occurrence, I could 
not resist trying the extent of the poor man’s credulity, and by means of a 
alight dash of the pencil, putting a short line over a circular impression, I 
made a very good gun. On bis resuming the bone, our first question was, 
if there were any guns in the fortress.” After various minute inspections, 
^ I think there w one, your honor,” at length came forth ; and the oracle 
closed with the declaration that Arone would surrender within that week ; — 
fortunately for Toni’s credit, it gave in in three days ! 

But this IS a very common-place cretlulity, and of a nature shared by thou- 
aonda. On another point, the knowledge of the spot that sheltered the first 
pair in their days of innocence, his belief was equally strong, though he men- 
tioned but one who enjoyed the secret with himself — the carpenter of — (1 for- 
got the name), who was his guide to this once blissful and yet Hesperian abode. 
Whenever Tom touched on this subject, he became more than usually serious — 
it was his mad point ! It mattered little that a warmer spot than the summit 
of the Indian Caucasus was requisite for the comfort of our undraped proge- 
nitors. To reason with him was unreasonable — ^he bad seen, and believed. 
The precise topography I cannot recal ; but it was of course whence four 
isrers issue, one of which was the Jihoon,” and one watered the land of 
HavUe, of which, according to Toro, Cabool was a corruption : ” for does not 
the book say, there was much gold there, and is not this the ease then, for 
gold is found in all these ruins ?” The discovery, however, of the bower of 
Eden, Tbm awarded to the carpenter, who had remained for several days 
within the sacred precincts, and often wished he had never emerged ; " fer he 
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never could speak' of it, sir, witliout weepiog like a cliild.*^ The road which 
conducted to the Gar>i-Jumshid, or *Cave of Jumshid’ (such its local name), 
was through a spacious, dark cavern, through which rushed one of the four 
streams. The angel with the darning sword still guards the entrance, though 
the carpenter was allowed ingress. In the heart of the mountain was a b^uti- 
ful garden, filled with delicious fruits, with piles of gold bricks at one end» 

• and of silver at the other; , and various other marvels, of which the carpen* 
ter’s glowing description tempted poor Tom to obtain entrance. His friend 
freely offered to conduct him to the cave, but worlds would not have tempted 
him to re-enter it.” Forth they sallied, but Tom’s courage failed at the 
Erebean darkness and the rush of waters, which the carpenter pretended was 
occasioned by the perpetual motion of the flaming sword. Tom never recurred 
to the subject but with a sad, melancholy look, which it would have beei^ 
cruel to ridicule, and his concluding peroration was invariably the same — 7 
”and if it was not the garden of Eden, sir, what could it be ?” wisely leaving 
the onus of contrary proof on his hearer.* 

Though his brogue was scarcely to be mistaken, there was mingled with it ^ 
strong Scotch accent, which induced me to ask Dr. Macaulay what countryr 
man he would suppose him. Tom’s meek spirit took fire ; the quere involved 
a double insult, to his country and to his veracity, and he exclaimed wit 4 
warmth, ” you may take me for a Spaniard or a Portuguese, or what you 
plase, sir; but I tell you nothing but the truth, your honor, when 1 say 1 am 
an Irishman.” I instantly poured the oil of gladness on his wounded spirit 
by saying I did not doubt his word, but as my friend was a Scotchman, I 
wished to know whether he might not, from his accent, have taken him for a 
fellow-countryman. His countenance brightened as he rejoined with a tone 
and expression I shall never forget, and which could only come from a genuine 
son of Erin, “ And was not my mother a Macintosh ?” * 

But perha[)S the most striking feature of his mind, considered with refe- 
rence to his motley life, was his reverence for the sacred volume. I mentioned 
in the outset his having been ])lundcrcd of every thing but his ** mantle and 

• Tom’s locution of Paradise, whether on the Hindu Kho, or ” Pamer, chief of 
hills,” appears singularly infelicitous. The Gar-i-Juinshid, however, which served 
us the basis of the carpenter's hypothesis, and the entrance to Eden, is not without 
celebrity in the most ancient traditions. Its very name, the ** Cave of Juinshid,*'* 
the great Parthic hero of Ferdoosi, attests its antiquity, whether as a dwelling, a 
tomb, or a place of w'orship. If the latter, it would have answered admirably for the 
])eriod so well described by our last master-bard : 

“ Not vainly did the early Persian make 
llis altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth o’er-gazing mountains.” 

There is hardly a doubt that it was this same cavern which Alexander and Ids 
Greeks converted into the cave of Prometheus ; and who, not a jot behind Tom 
Leggc in credulity, asserted that the ever-gnawing eagle was still at work upon his 
subject — so says Arrian, if I mistake not, for, I repeat, I write without book. 
^Abulfazil also, on more ancient authority, takes notice of the Gar.i-.)umshid, as, I 
rather think, does Baber in his “ Commentaries.” It is in these regions also, 'midst 

“ Icy halls 

■ Of cold sublimity, wdiere forms and falls 
The avalanche,” 

that the l-lindu of all times has placed Cailas, the abode of their Jupitej. 

Asiat.Journ.^ No.Od. N 
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hock that book was his Bible, which had never quitted him in all his wan- 
derinp. In short, piety, credulity, benevolence, a straightforward and honest 
simplicity, ^formed a strange compound in Tom Legge, whose moral and pby* 
sical intrepidity require no comment. 

But his wound healed not. During the first few weeks, the applications pro* 
duced exfoliation, and he looked better, and felt happier than he had done for 
years, for he met with unwearying kindness in return for the amusement 
aifordedby his daily visits. But "hope deferred” at length began t6' prey 
upon him. Vet there was resignation mixed with his despondency when he 
found himself gradually wasting away. In these moments, he would say to me, 

I do not fear death, your honor, and could I get my life written, and my boy 
sent to Calcutta, I should die contented.” The first point I more than once 
commenced, but my health being undermined by severe and constant rheuma- 
tism, I was unable to make progress with it ; and as a young sub I had not the 
means to facilitate his other wish. At length, Tom expressed a desire to return 
to Jeipoor. A camel, a poney, clothes, money, every thing was provided for 
him by the kindness of the resident, Mr. Mercer, and our joint aid in camp. 
He had not quitted us long before despair overtook him ; he threw away his 
clothes, and taking post in a deserted mut, proclaimed himself a fakir. In this 
condition he was discovered by the wife of Sindia’s general, Jean Baptiste, who 
acted the Samaritan towards him; but it was too late, and he died. 

I remain, sir, &c. &c. 

Piazza Barherxna, Rome, James Ton. 

Ftbruary 19/A 1835. 


DR. MORRISON’S CHINF.Sp: LIBRARY. 

TO TIIK KDITOR. 

Sir In the memoir of Dr. Morrison, in the last number of your valuable 
journal, I observe that his library is spoken of as " consisting of several thou- 
sand volumes in every department of Chinese literature. It was his intention,” 
the writer adds, " and chief object, in bringing this library to Europe, to pro- 
mote by means of it the study of the Chinese language.” It is to be regretted 
that, after the failure of the establishment in Bartlett’s Buildings, no measures 
were taken to promote this end ; the library has since then, I believe, lain un- 
used in the rooms of the mission-house at Austin Friars. Since the death of 
Dr. Morrison, the question has been frequently put, — what is to become of 
this noble collection ? and it could not, I think, he answered more satisfacto- 
jrily to the public in general, than by its union with the great national library 
at the British Museum. The trustees of that noble institution might surely, 
without any difficulty, obtain a grant for this purpose, which should be the 
more liberal, as it is generally understood that the younger branches of tfie 
doctor’s family have been left but scantily provided for. The present collec- 
tion of Chinese books at the Museum, though respectable, is by no means 
such M to preclude the necessity of further addition. Those who, as on the 
occasion of the incorporation of George the Third’s library with that of the 
Museum, might be disposed to murmur at what they might consider the undue 
Aggrandizement of one establishment, should be reminded that this, the only 
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public library of any extent in the greatest and richest capital in the world, 
is not, however, superior to what it was ten or twelve years ago, and still inferior 
in extent not only to those of Paris, Rome, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh, but 
even of Munich and Gottingen. The establishment of a public library at all 
has sometimes been contended against ; but surely, when once established, 
and once made a national object among us, this inferiority to any other what- 
ever is a national disgrace. The great public library of the ** City of the Fif- 
teen Hundred Thousand,** ought, without doubt, to be what that city itself is, 
the first on the globe. 

This incorporation of Dr. Morrison’s collection with another is the more 
called for, as, singularly enough, in a city otherwise not renowned for libra- 
ries, the Chinese ones are, at present, so numerous, as to require concentra- 
tion. There are in London no less than five. First, Dr. Morrison’s, now at 
Austin Friars ; second, that at the British Museum, consisting apparently of 
some six hundred volumes (pun) Chinese, bound up in about a hundred and fifty 
English ; third, that of the East-India Company ; fourth, that of the London 
University, presented by the late Jeremy Bentham and Dr. Olinthus Gregory ; 
and fifth, that of the Royal Asiatic Society, presented by Sir George Staun- 
ton in 1823, and consisting of 186 different works, in 2,610 volumes (of the 
Chinese sort, answering nearly to our numbers of a periodical). 

Allow me a word respecting this latter library, which yields, I believe, to 
no other in Europe, except perhaps that of Dr. Morrison and that in the 
great national collection at Paris (amounting, as far as can be gathered, to 
about 4,000 volumes Chinese). It was, I perceive, presented by Sir George 
with the expressed wish** that it should be preserved entire, and placed in such 
a situation as may admit of its being at all times readily accessible to the Bri- 
tish and other students of Chinese literature, who may frequent this metropo- 
lis, under such regulations as the Royal Asiatic Society may deem it expedient 
to prescribe.” These regulations are not included in the general rules of the 
society, and not having the honour of an acquaintance with any of its mem- 
bers, I have not been able to procure a sight of them, or to learn by what 
means those who wish to avail themselves of the advantages afforded by Sir 
George’s noble donation, are to obtain admission. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, yon 
will find room to afford the necessary information^ in your next number, and 
thus confer an obligation on many others besides 

Your’s, &c., 

March 16M 1835. A Chinese Student. 

P.S , — There are a few oversights in the memoir of Dr. Morrison in your 
last. The writer says, when speaking of the first part of his dictionary, ar- 
ranged according to the radicals, ** It was by this systematical arrangement 
of the elements of the Chinese language, that Morrison surmounted a difficulty 
which had till then been found insuperable by Europeans, in their endeavours 
^0 understand the speech and writing of the natives of this immense empire.” 
Surely, the biographer cannot imagine that this arrangement (a very defective 
and imperfect one, by the bye) is Dr. Morrison’s invention. In a note sub- 
joined, it is indeed observed, that ** the Chinese dictionaries are mostly ar- 
ranged in this manner;” and, it might have been added, that the Chinese aud 

* The passport of an introduction ftom a member is. we believe, the only thing necessary. On ap* 
plication to the secretary, or at the Society’s house, in Grafton-street, the regulations might be readily 
known,— .E d. 
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French dictionary published, in 1813, by De Guignes, was on the same planr. 
Dr. Morrison’s would have been more original had he adopted Montucci’s 
proposed arrangement of the characters according to radicals less arbitrary 
than those the Chinese have chosen, — a method which would have facilitated 
• beyond comparison the acquirement of the language. The biographer speaks 
of the second part of the dictionary, which fills two volumes, as '* containing 
the^ Chinese and English arranged alphabetically but this makes up no 
more than one volume of the two ; the other is occupied with tables for find- 
ing the radicals of different characters, &c. I can hardly comprehend what 
is stated in p. 207> about the ‘‘Japanese being so much pleased with the alpha- 
i>etical arrangement of the second part, that they have availed themselves of 
Dutch interpretations and convert it into their own vernacular language.” 
What should the Japanese see so beautiful in the arrangement of the English 
alphabet, as arbitrary as the Chinese characters themselves ? If it is merely 
meant that they were pleased with the arrangement according to sound, they 
might find that in Chinese dictionaries without further trouble. Their trans- 
lating Morrison’s dictionary too, for improvement in Chinese, sounds as odd 
Us that mere English students should be framing a French one from the valua- 
ble materials supplied by Amiot’s dictionary of Manchoo Tartar. It is noticed 
by the biographer, that, in 1817, Dr. Morrison published a ‘‘View of China, 
for Philological Purposes and, it is added, that “ this volume contains an 
outline of the Chinese dynasties, with many historical facts of which more 
recent writers on China have not failed abundantly to avail themselves.” Per- 
haps so; but Klaproth, in his catalogue of the Chinese and Manchoo Tartar 
books in the royal library at Berlin, published in German at Paris, about 
twelve years ago (of which though hardly more than 200 copies were printed, 
there is one at the British Museum and another in the library of the jRoynl 
Asiatic Society), states, in the most positive terms, that, owing to an error 
eommitted at an early stage of Dr. Morrison’s chronological comparison of the 
Chinese and Christian eras, all the subsequent parts arc ‘‘ thoroughly and 
completely false,” {gftnz und fiar fatsch), Klaproth’s vehemence of language 
may be justly censured ; but, I believe this statement has never been called 
in question. He subjoins, in the book just mentioned, a complete compara- 
tive chronological tabic, intended to supersede and to shew the errors of Mor- 
rison’s. 

In the list of the doctor’s works given in page 210, I observe a rather 
important omission, his life of his brother missionary and scholar Milne, a 
thin octavo, published at Malacca, in 1824, and of which there are copies, 
both in the Royal Asiatic Society’s library and in that of the British Museum. 
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MB. THORNTON’S “INDIA."* 

After being surfeited with controversial writings upon Indian topics, it 
is grateful to take up a book, like that before us, written without dogmatism 
or party-spirit, but in a tone of moderation and with singleness of purpose, 
applying practical knowledge to the examination of the undigested materials 
which are to be found in the copious evidence collected by the late parlia- 
mentary committees, with the view of shewing the state and prospects of 
British India at the important epoch in Indian government upon which we 
have now entered. Amongst the many topics embraced by Mr. Thornton's 
work, some have been debated with considerable warmth ; but he has judi- 
ciously abstained from partizanship, and although he does not disguise his 
sentiments, upon some questions, but, on the contrary, expresses his opi- 
nions with frankness, they seem, generally speaking, like those of an 
impartial historian, necessarily the result of the facts he records. 

It may be expedient to give the reader, in the first place, an outline of 
the plan of the work. It commences with an historical sketch, which 
embodies the leading events in the history of British India. The political 
sketch, which succeeds, describes compendiously the vast limits of the 
British empire in the East, and its relations with the native states. In a 
chapter devoted to the government of India, the author traces the succes- 
sive changes in the mode of Indian administration, from the fortuitous 
commencement of the Company’s political agency down to the late act, his 
remarks upon which must be admitted to be just. The agriculture, the 
manufactures, and the foreign trade of India, are the subjects of the three 
following chapters, in which Mr. Thornton examines briefly, but sensibly, 
the prospects of India with rc.spcct to the settlement of Europeans there, 
and the application of their skill and capital to its agricultural products ; the 
policy to be pursued towards its manufactures ; and lastly, the means whereby 
the articles of commerce may be augmented, and the demand for tliem ex- 
tended throughout the w'orld. In a chapter on j)ublic works and the means 
of foreign and internal communication, a subject inseparably connected 
with the prosperity of tlie agriculture and trade of India, he considers the 
particular kind of w^orks which the country chiefly needs, and in which 
capital may be most beneficially invested, and bestows particular attention 
upon the different plans of steam-communication betw'ccn Europe and 
India. In his t^vo next chapters, he treats, at greater length, and morei 
elaborately, on the society and manners of the Hindus, and their religion 
and morals. The judicial system and the revenue are the subjects of the 
two longest chapters in the w^ork, wdiich is concluded with a few remarks 
upon the Means of securing British Interests and Authority." 

This sketch will enable the reader to form a tolerably distinct idea of the 
nature of the work. The first three chapters are merely introductory, or 
ancillary. In speaking of the prospects of India in relation to agricul- 
ture, Mr. Thornton indulges sanguine expectations from the abolition of the 

« India, its State and Prospects. By Edward Thornton, Esq. London, 18JJ. Parbury, Alien, 
and Co. 
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restrictions on tlie settlement of Europeans in India^ and from the (transfer 
thither of the capital, knowledge, skill, and enterprise^ which abound in 
England, but are wanting in her Eastern dependency. A people #h6 
have slept for centuries,” he observes, ** arc slow in waking to active exeir* 
tion. India possesses no class of men likely at present to take an interest 
in its improvement, and to effect this important object with speed and ccr** 
tainty, the assistance of European capitalists is indispensable. The provi- 
sions of the late act, regarding the settlement of Europeans, may therefore 
be regarded as wise and beneficial. The restrictions previously imposed 
were necessary till we were strong enough to dispense with them. That 
period has arrived, and we have removed them in the spirit with which, on 
the return of strength or the attainment of manhood, we cast away the sup- 
ports required by sickness or infancy.” He considers that the distance of 
India, the climate, the expense of the voyage, and other causes, happily 
preserve it from the influx of needy and useless emigrants; the British 
settlers must consequently be men of capital and their immediate depen- 
dents. A body of British settlers will also tend to bind India more closely 
to Britain, by community of habits, language, and religion. He then 
proceeds to point out the most desirable modes of employing capital in 
India. 

The most promising mode of investment he considers to be in agriculture ; 
and he shows how the improvement of the cotton, the silk, the sugar, &c. 
of India may be effected by the judicious application of European skill and 
money. With respect to sugar, the cane is quite equal to that of the West- 
Indies, and the West-lndian process of manufacture has lately been intro- 
duced into India ; but European enterprise and capital arc essential to the 
improvement both of its culture and manufacture; and no article offers 
fairer prospects to encourage their employment. 

The consumption of sugar is enormous, and to its probable increase it is not 
possible to suggest limits. India may become the greatest sugar country in the 
world, and it is our duty to the people committed to our rule to secure to 
them this important branch of trade. The course prescribed by our own inte- 
rest is not less clear. A large share of the profits of British capital, employed 
in India, will return to increase the resources of our own country. The time, 
too, is peculiarly fitted for the experiment, and the present circumstances of 
our West-India possessions urge it with a voice which it would be the extreme 
of folly to disregard. 

Why, then, should we not avail ourselves of the advantages which India 
offers for the supply of an immense and increasing demand ? Why, in the 
event of our West-India colonies becoming unproductive (a calamity which 
there is but too much reason to apprehend), should we not be prepared to 
draw from the fertile provinces of the East those supplies which are denied us 
in the West? It would be absurd to say, that the destruction of our We^t- 
India colonies would, in any case, be unattended with loss ; but the loss would 
receive all the mitigation of which it is susceptible, by opening to the capitalist 
fresh chiuinels of profit, and to the consumer new sources of supply. But to 
insure these beneficial effects we must be liberal— we must be just towards our 
Eastern possessions. Hitherto we have been neither. The duty levied on 
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ESaBt*Indm sugar exceeds by more than thirty per cent, the 'duty imposed on 
sugar, produced in any other part of the British dominions \ the duty upon 
ISast-lndia rum is nearly double that paid by the produce of other settlements^ 
Tha, (att^r duty is, of course, prohibitory, and the former is a serious draw* 
bacjtjipon the profit of the cultivator, as well as a serious impediment to pro* 
diictioii. These grievances ought not to continue. It is not just to tax heavily 
the industry of one-half of our fellow-subjects, and to confer comparative 
imikiunity on their rivals. It is not politic to discourage a branch of produc- 
tion capable of affording extensive employment to capital and labour, and 
ministering to an appetite universally diffused. The admission of the sugar of 
India, at the same rate of duty which is paid on that raised in other British 
dependencies, is called for by every motive to which a statesman should be 
accessible, it might be conceded without any apprehension of a diminution 
of the revenue. The increased importation would more than make up the 
difference between the higher and the lower duty. 

With respect to nianuiacturcs, Mr. Thornton is of opinion, that India 
is not calculated to become a great manufacturing country, in the present 
condition of the world; that the successful establishment of factories in 
India is problematical, the advantages possessed by the parent-country being 
so overwhelming, tliat the contest is unequal. He justly adds, however, 
that India ought to be allowed a fair chance of success; whereas our 
statute-book contains provisions which have a direct tendency to depress 
her manufacturing industry. The injustice, which excludes her sugar 
from consumption, is extended to her cotton and silk piece-goods; the former 
are charged in this country witli a duty of ten per cent., the latter with a 
still more oppressive impost of twenty per cent., while British goods are 
imported into India free of duty.” 

The augmentation of the foreign commerce of India, he observes, will 
follow, as a matter of course, the improvement of her agriculture. As 
compared with capacity, the external trade of India is not great. Her 
commercial relations with China are the most important, as regards the 
interests of England, and the mercantile connexion of the three countries 
exemplifies, in a singular maimer, how the wealth and convenience of diffe- 
rent nations arc promoted, and how they arc knit together, by the agency 
of universal commerce. India, by exporting opium, for the growth of 
which she possesses peculiar facilities, assists in supplying England with 
tea ; China, by consuming opium, the demand for which is almost unlimited 
there, facilitates the revenue operations between India and England; and 
England, by consuming tea, which is in but little demand in India, contri- 
butes to increase the demand for the opium of India, and consequently 
promotes her agricultural industry. 

In treating of public works, Mr. Thornton lays due stress upon those 
which are necessary for irrigation ; the construction and preservation of 
tanks, he seems to think (and there can be no doubt of the fact), might be 
beneficially entrusted to private hands. Railways arc demonstrated, in his 
opinion, to be preferable to canals for internal communication: there are 
various lines upon which railways would be immediately profitable. To the 
subject of steam-navigation Mr. Thornton has devoted many pages; but, 
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ad we have already prepared (though not yet printed) a review of the Report 
on Steam-Navigationi we shall merely say, that he considers the route by the 
Red Sea as the only one which is in any degree likely to be made available. 

Mr. Thornton thinks that, notwithstanding the strong aversion of the 
Hindus to novelty, a change in their society and manners will take place,*-- 
in fact, has already commenced ; that the principle of imitation has seduced 
the natives into an approximation to the European standard, and that they 
are anxious also to form their minds upon European models, and to become 
acquainted with those branches of knowledge which enter into a course of 
liberal education. This victory over prejudice has been, perhaps, exagge- 
rated by those whose observation has been confined to the presidencies. Mr. 
Thornton subjoins the following reflections upon this subject : — 

It may be asked, whether the intellectual advancement of the natives of 
India will not be inconsistent with the permanence of our dominion. To this 
question it might be suiiicient to answer, that we have no power to obstruct 
the progress of knowledge. Where the desire of information is once excited, 
it is not possible to stifle it. It may be added, that it would be unjust to the 
people over whom \vc have acquired authority, to withhold from them the means 
of improving their minds. But, whatever may be the degree of danger attending 
the diffusion of knowledge, tlierc is no better mode of counteracting it than by 
making, ns far as we can, our own language the universal object of study. By 
doing this, we shall identify the people of India with ourselves. 

The picture which Mr. Thornton has drawn of tlie religion and morals 
of the Hindus is a gloomy one. It must be acknowledged that be has many 
and weighty authorities for the dark hues which he has thrown into^his por- 
trait of the Hindu character; but a few cheerful colours, for which he might 
have found authorities equally good, would have made the effect not only 
more harmonious but more natural. Gloomy representations of national 
characters are always suspicious. He appears to ha\'e been much swayed, 
in his estimate of the moral and religious picture of India,’' by the cele- 
brated paper of the late Mr. Grant, vvhich persons as well acquainted as 
he was with the H indu character, pronounce to be a morbid and an exagge- 
rated delineation of it. Certainly, when Mr. Thornton tells us that, when- 
ever the character of the natives of India lias been pourtrayed in an amiable 
and attractive light, ^‘such representations have proceeded from persons 
either ignorant of the facts, or having a purpose to serve by mis-.stating them,” 
we do not recognize the discretion and moderation which prevail throughout 
the rest of the work. Among many such witnesses who might be cited, we 
select two names — those of Warren Hastings and Sir Thomas Munro — each 
of whom had far better means of knowing the native character than Mr. Grant, 
and was as incapable as he of wilful misrepresentation, in order to show 
that Mr. Thornton’s anathema should have been more measured and quali- 
fied. He has enumerated the following as the general vices of the Hindus : 
an utter disregard of truth ; a propensity to trick, deception, and fraud in 
almost all transactions of business; open breaches of moral obligation, 
decency being as scarce as morality ; malevolence, animosity, revenge ; a 
callous insensibility to Itumnn suffering which is truly horrible ; a deficiency 
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of natural affection towards tbeir ofispring ; coldness and insensibility. 
TBese and other degrading traits are not represented by. Mr. Thornton as 
pcci^ional blemishes, but as general characieristics/* so general indeed, 
that^c practice of them entails no disgrace; neither does be confine them 
to any particular province, but applies the'stigma to India, and refers these 
vices in the lump to one general cause, of universal operation — superstition : 

to the prevalence of a mighty system of religious imposture, as atrocious 
as it is extravagant. It were criminal,’* he adds, ** to conceal or palliate 
the real cause of Hindu degeneracy : it is false religion and nothing he- 
eider 

If this be a true estimate of the Hindu character, what can excuse the 
gross inconsistency of making Hindus, unregenerate Hindus, still labouring 
under these odious vices, grand and petit jurors, judges, and public ser- 
vants, invested with power over life and property? It appears, from 
another part of the work, that it is proposed to make use of native 
agency, in carrying on the functions of government, to an extent hitherto 
untried,” — a measure which is not objected to by Mr. Thornton, though, in 
a subsequent part of the work he indeed, speaks of the experiment as a 
hazardous one.” 

The most elaborate and able portion of the work is that in which the 
judicial and revenue systems are discussed : we shall lay before our readers 
an epitome of it. 

After a review of the origin of the existing system of judicial administra- 
tion in India, and a description of the powers of the different courts, the 
law which they administer, and their modes of proceeding, with occasional 
remarks upon the objectionable features of the system, Mr. Thornton con- 
siders the change which it may be expected to undergo, when the law-com- 
mission, under the late Act, shall have fulfilled its functions. He considers 
this event as “not very distant;” but, looking at the difficulty of the task, 
at the qualifications required in the law-commissioners, and especially at the 
large salaries given to them, which will cease when the commission is func- 
tus officio, we are apprehensive that the period of consummation is 
remote. Some only of the qualities w'hich Mr. Thornton enumerates as 
“ indispensable” are the following: “a comprehensive and accurate know- 
ledge of human nature ; an acquaintance with the principal codes of law 
which have prevailed in the world, and with the manner in which they have 
operated; a familiarity with the writings of the ablest jurists, and with Uie 
principles of moral evidence; an intimacy with the local peculiarities, 
usages, and modes of thought, of the people whom their labours are intend- 
ed to benefit; strong logical faculties, matured by habitual exercise; great 
industry and great caution,” and, moreover, “a perfect freedom from pre- 
judices of every kind !” If these qualities be indispensable, we fear the 
“ code for India” must be postponed till the Greek calends. Mr. Thorn- 
ton ingeniously . supposes that, although all of them can scarcely be 
expected in an individual,” yet, “ by a judicious selection, the whole may 
be secured within the number prescribed by the Act so— 
yI^Mf/.«/oi/r#i.N.S.VoL. J6.No.64. 2 O 
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Of old, wheti Scarron his coinpanbns invited. 

Each guest brought bis dish, aiid the feast was united. 

The suggestions which Mr. Thornton has thrown out, as to the mode in 
•which the preliminary inquiries should be conducted, are sensible and jiist 
Native intelligence and discretion must not be implicitly trusted ; the reverra 
lawgivers of India have no claim to our favourable consideration, yet the 
influence they exert over the people must not be disregarded ; we must not 
too hastily assail any principles interwoven with their habits, nor assume 
that the natural rights of mankind cannot lawfully receive any modification 
froin natural and local circumstances; although we must not mistake for 
natural rights those which are not such : at the same time, the modern doc- 
trine, that man has no natural rights, that, without reference to human feel- 
ings, all legislation should be designed to promote the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,—*^ a principle both absurd and dangerous,"— i^ould be 
rejected. The law of India, a country inhabited by diflerent races, cannot, 
be remarks, be perfectly uniform in all particulars. The law of inheritance, 
for example, is three-fold, Hindu, Mohamedan, and English, and all 
should be recognized. There are other points in which compliance with 
customs and even prejudices, when harmless, may bd necessary ; though 
practices which outrage the great principles of justice slid benevolence must 
be unsparingly retrentfhed, in spite of antiquity and prttcription. 

Mr. Thornton, with great justice, points out the cfistinction, viith refe- 
rence to the aforegoing precautions, between the laws themselves and the 
mode or system of administering them. All the existbig courts have been 
introduced by the conquerors of India ; the natives even prefer English 
courts to those with which they were cursed under Cieir native princes." 
As far, therefore, as concerns the arbitrary arrangements for the dispensa- 
tion of justice, the legislator will have little prejudice to contend with, and 
may strike boldly at the root of existing evils. 

Mr. Thornton then examines two plausible propositions, as regards 
the administration of ju.stioe in India, namely, that it should be cheap and 
speedy. He observes, that the promise of cheap justice is tempting ; but if, 
instead of cheap Justice^ we only get cheap law, we shall have small occa- 
sion to rejoice. If law be rendered very cheap, it will be inefiicient and 
corrupt, an instrument of wrong instead of a protection, and will stimulate 
the litigious propensities of the natives. The demand for speedy justice, 
alifo, must not be conceded without considerable qualification. Time is 
necessary to allow of legal questions being calmly and deliberately adju- 
dicated. 

Mr. 'Thornton adopts the doctrine of Mr. Mill, that a gradation of civil 
cdflAs, according to the amount of the cause of action, is vicious, and 
siif^fil the aboiftion of all petty courts, and tlie appointment of respectr 
abfo'^jfldges, with adequate pecuniary advantages, to preside in the cburto 
of primiti^ jurisdiction, who should not be local, but aibbulatory ; h 
ndti might crrcuit^ and iri each dfvisibh there might to a' 

jd%e of appcfal," who shbiild always be d European, ahd there should he’ 
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one superior court of appeal for the whole of British India, whose judg- 
ment should be final; the ultimate appeal to England being abolished. The 
administration of the criminal law mi^t be placed in the same hands as that 
oftiie .ciyil law; but the European judges should keep a vigilant eye upon 
the , ttf|tives^ and the punishment of .death should never be inflicted except 
wiA^fhe sanction of the highest court. 

't'rial by jury he considers unfit for India* in its present condition, and 
moreover, would be highly unpopular there. It supposes a high tone of 
moral sentiment diffused amongst the people ; whereas, in Indian society^ 
there could be little hope of getting an honest and impartial jury, which 
must be, in a certain degree, irresponsible, and the Hindus are not fit to 
be trusted wfth irresponsible power. The institution has scarcely answered 
anywhere except in Great Britain and America. VVe believe the superati- 
tious veneration for the jury-system, however admirable an institution in 
antecedent times, is much impaired at the present day. 

These are some of the prominent topics of remark in this very interesting 
chapter, the whole of which deserves attentive consideration. We now. 
proceed to the no less interesting chapter on the revenue. 

After an explanation, which is superfluous to our readers, of the zemin- 
dary mode of collection, or permanent settlement, of the land-revenue, and the 
ryotwar or direet periodical collection, and a statement of the places where 
the different modes of collection prevail, with a few cursory but sensible 
observations upon the other sources of revenue, Mr. Thornton discusses 
the objections to the present system of taxation, and the expedients sug- 
gested for amending it. The inequality of the taxation in India, — ^where a 
large class, consisting of persons most capable of bearing it, is exempt 
from direct imposts, — he considers to be in some degree unavoidable. A 
land-tax does not reach such persons, and a property-tax would excite dis- 
content, and be also evaded. In a country so agricultural as India, the 
land must be looked to as the great source of revenue ; the Indian land- 
tax is more of the nature of rent : the state being regarded as the owner of 
the soil, and the assessment the owner's share of the produce. 

An analytical inquiry into the different modes of securing this share follows, 
and evinces a knowledge of this difiicult subject, and a skill and succinctness 
in treating it, which are highly creditable to the author. The permanent 
settlement, he considers, was based upon erroneous principles with respect 
to] the nature and extent of the zemindary right, which, he observes, 
was the more extraordinary, as, in the discussions which took place, previous 
to the settlement, ** a sound and just view of the subject seems to have pre- 
vailed.” But Lord Cornwallis did not profess to found his settlement upon 

any theory as to the rights of the zemindars. His lordship distinctly states, 
in his minute of 18th September 1789, that, ** failing claim of right 
of the semindars, it would be necessary for the public good to grant a 
right of property in the soil to them, or to pemns of other desoriptioiis 
and he adds : ^ 1 think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of the 
grounds upon wbiph their right appears to be founded.” The truth is, the 
measure was based on theoretical andspeculativc grounds alone. 
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- We oordially agree with the author of this work, that the fruits of this 
iiieasure have disappointed the anticipations of its projeetors. Whilst it has 
excluded the government from increase of revenue, it has surrendered the 
cultivators to the oppression and extortion of the zemindars, in spite 6f 
regulations to .protect them. The Rajah of Burdwan, a great zemindar, 
has increased his demands upon his ryots to such a degree, that he has 
acknowledged that the forty lacs of rupees he pays to government is not 
half the amount of his collections, and a statement given in to the Parlia-. 
mentary Committee of 1832, by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, shows that, on an 
average of several estates, farmed by the Court of Wards, on account of 
minor and disqualified zemindars, the excess of profit above the collec- 
tions was upwards of 100 per cent. Never,** Mr. Thornton remarks, 

was service so magnificently requited by any government, as the col- 
lecting the revenue in India under the permanent settlement." He points 
out other evils and positive wrongs arising out of this system, showing the 
results of legislating without a proper regard to established usages and 
institutions.** 

The mischievous effects of this measure are, unhappily, almost incurable. 
*^No country under such a system,'* Mr. T. remarks, can be either 
wealthy or prosperous; and in the provinces where it exists, the permanent 
settlement will long continue to operate as a serious check upon the progress 
of improvement. It tends to retard the increase of public wealth no less 
than to destroy the individual comfort of the cultivators." 

Amongst the correctives of these evils, Mr. Thorntim mentions the sugges- 
tion made by some of the parliamentary witne.sses, of repurchasing the rights 
so incautiously conceded to the zemindars, which, with the occasional sales 
and reversions to government of zemindaries, may m time extinguish the 
system. 

Mr. Thornton gives the preference to the ryotwar over the mouzawar or 
village settlement. Although the village institutions are valuable, the ryot- 
war system, the ancient mode of a large part of India, is, in his opinion, 
** the only one by which all individual rights can be protected— indeed, the 
only one by which they can be ascertained." The objections to this system 
are satisfactorily answered. 

The question w'hether the as.sessment should be regarded as a tax or as a 
rent, appears a mere logomachy, of little practical importance, if any. 

The really important question for the Indian cultivator is as to the amount 
of his assessment ; if that be moderate, be may feel perfectly unconcerned 
whether it is called by one name or another." The evils of over-assess- 
ment in India are painted by Mr. Thornton in colours by no means over- 
oharged. 

This chapter is terminated by some very judicious reflections upon the 
state of the Indian revenue, and upon the means of strengthening its 
ifesources. 

In the concluding chapter, Mr. Thornton reiterates some of the precau- 
tionary suggestions which he had urged in the preceding pari of the work, 
and adds others. We subjoin his remarks upon the Indian army : — 
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It is important, therefore, to ascertain how far our native troops are tO:be 
depended upon. In this respect, the very absence of the loftier qualities of the 
military character may be considered to be in oiir favour. To the love of 
country— to those high and chivalric feelings of loyalty and patriotism, which 
elevate the soldier into the hero, they are strangers. They are undoubtedly 
pure mercenaries, and would as readily fight for one master as for another. 
We have consequently nothing to apprehend from the operation of feelings 
which do not exist ; and we must not conclude, that because they are deficient 
in the more graceful and noble characteristics, they are therefore wanting in 
the coarser qualifications of the military character. They have generally 
behaved well in the field ; and, like other soldiers of fortune, their fidelity 
may be relied on as long as we make their interest coincident with it. The 
importance of securing this is manifest ; and, on the whole, the adherence of 
the native soldier may be commanded with tolerable ease. He serves for pay, 
and his pay should be good, and discharged with as much regularity as possible. 
Like all his countrymen, he is under the influence of deep prejudices, and his 
prejudices must not be treated with insult. Though mercenary and prejudiced, 
he is docile and obedient, especially under mild treatment ; and he should; 
therefore, meet from the European authoritic'is generally, and from his officers 
in particular, consideration and kindness. The habits of military life naturally 
beget an attachment between the soldier and his officer, unless there be great 
faults on one side, or on both. The manner in which European officers have 
spoken of the sepoys, and the attachment which, in some instances, the latter 
have shewn for their officers, prove that the feelings which are so desirable for 
the benefit of the service, may exist in an army constituted like that of India. 

We may conclude, then, that our Indian army would be found efficient 
against an enemy either from within or from without. 

We lierc terminate our notice of a work which, it cannot be doubted, 
will, by its intrinsic merit, work its way to public favour. 


STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 

The Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the means of promoting communication with India by steam, 
(whose report has been inserted in a former volume) have been some time 
before us. After considering the best mode of laying the facts contained iq 
them before our readers, we have determined to give a compendium of the 
most prominent parts of the evidence. 

Mr. Peacock, of the East-India House, who has devoted much attention to this 
important subject, states as his opinion, founded upon the result of the voyage 
of the Enterpnze^ that although the route by the way of the Cape is generally 
practicable, it is not so within any reasonable time to pay for the expense of 
it. With respect to the route from Bombay to the Red Sea, the opinion of 
Captain Wilson is, that it would be, not physically, but morally impracticablf^ 
during the south-west monsoon, particularly from June or July to September 
inclusive. The facilities for transit over the Isthmus of Suez to Cairo (70 miles) 
and from Cairo to Alexandria, are very great by land, and there is also the Nile 
logo round by Rosetta all the year, and the river from Cairo to Alexandria is 
navigable in the high waters. The canal froin Suez to the Mediterranean 
might be re-opened, though the French survey made the Red Sea 30} feet 
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higher than the MediterMoean : the high water of the Nile at Cairo is 
left feet higher thsm the level of the Red Sea. The direct distance is less thati 
1110 miles from Sees to the Mediterranean. There is a transit from Cosseir to 
Gbenna on the Nile, miles: Cosseir Is nearly 300 miles below Suez, and the 
' most difficult part of the navigation is the Gulf of Suez Ibr ten months in the 
year. It is not so good a port as Suez. The best harbour in the Red 4ea 
aeeehsible to the Nile is ^e ancient port of Berenice, 200 miles lower down 
than Cosseir, ln‘ the bottom of Foul Bay. It has never been used since the time 
of the Romans. A rail-road, which is projected from Cairo to Suez, will hot 
pay ; it could not be kept clear, unless it was watched every quarter of a mile ; 
but if so watched, it could be kept clear of sand. 

Mr. Peacock recoinends, ibr the navigation of the Red Sea, the establish- 
ment of four steam-vessels of 160 or SOO-horse power, with a proportion of 
tonnage to power as three to one ; if done in the most economical manner, it 
would cost £100,000 tuyear td maintain these vessels. He thinks that the 
ludko steam-subscription plan of the Red Sea navigation will fail ; that 
they will expend all their money, and it will remain to be done, if done at all, 
as a government measure, as it will never pay private individuals. In 
India they do not understand the management of steam- vessels, and expend 
three times as much as in England. With respect to the route of the Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrates, he thinks it perfectly practicable physically ; if 
there are difficulties, they are political. The route would be from Bom- 
bay to Btissorab 1,600 miles, which might be done in. ten days. The next 
step would be to have">k river-steamer from Bussorah t# Bir, 1,100 miles ; at 
Bir the route would leave the Euphrates, and be by land to Aleppo and Scan- 
deroon, 170 miles : the nearest point of the Euphrates to Aleppo is 100 miles 
lower than Bir, Beles, 1,000 miles from Bussorah, add preferable, except that 
there is said to be a very fierce tribe of Arabs on the ronte to Aleppo. There 
is at present a great deal of navigation on the Euphrates from Bagdad to Hil- 
lah, but none now above Hillah, in consequence of the disturbed state of the 
country ; though in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the route by Bir was the high 
road to India. The boats on the Euphrates draw five or six feet water from 
Bussorah to Hillab ; they are tracked all the w'ay, though there are places 
where they might row. The average strength of the stream is three miles an 
hour ; in some places it is said to he seven. During the high water, in May, the 
average strength is said to be four miles. The Euphrates would be adapted to 
steam-navigation for eight months in the year certainly. There is a good road 
from the Mediterranean to Aleppo, and from thence to Bir, and abundance of 
camels. Scanderoon appears to be the best port ; it is a very good port.. The 
opening of the line of the Euphrates would be attended with political advan- 
tages: it would prevent Russia from occupying it and excluding us. The Turks 
would do all in their power to assist us. 

There is a great defid of wood n the parts above Babylon, and inexhaustible 
IbuiitfdDs of bitumen at Hit : wood and bitumen mixed, it is supposed, would 
mak6 very good/fiid for furnaces. Welch coal carried from this copntry ap- 
pears to have answered extremely welK Hie Llangennech coal is peculiarly 
adapted to Steam 1 has no telphur, and is not liable to spontenepMS ighition, 
ThePersiliti Gnlfnqght be navigated all the year round. The wind cannot 
be telfed da,Tor the mdnsooh ceases at Cape Ras el Had : the shortest passage 
: netodedfirott BfnsteV six days. Letters cpuld be seni 1^ the 

Etipltrates to Bombay from London in five or six weeks. 

plan he would propose for an experiment oh this route iS| to have two 
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iron ^team-vessels, a Urge one drawing two feet, and one that would draw six-* 
teen or eighteen inches, 100 or 110 feet long, end with engines of thirty-horse 
power. The cost of the experiment he estimates at from 14,000 to £120,000^ 
He would recommend low-pressure engines. 

^he expense of fuel is a burthen on Indian . steam-navigation. . Coal is sub- 
ject to great deterioration and wastage in hot climates. The only coal in India 
available for steam* navigation is the Burdwan, the power of which to the New* 
castU is as five to nine. It is cheap at Calcutta ; but when sent to the out- 
stations become more expensive than coal sent from England. 

The treasons of his preference of the route by the Euphrates, Mr. Peacock 
states as follows : “ That the expense of keeping up the navigation of the Red 
Sea would be much greater than the probable benefit to this country or to the 
people of India, politically or commercially ; that the navigation of the Persian 
Gulf certainly, the Euphrates probably, is more certain all the year ropnd ; 
that all our political interest, in the way of guarding against Russia, lies in the 
Persian Giilf, and not at all in the Red Sea ; that the mere circumstance of 
steamers passing through the gulf would accomplish one of the principal pur- 
poses for which the Bombay marine is now employed, watching against the 
revival of piracy.” 

If both lines are used at different seasons, the Euphrates being available 
when the Red Sea is not, and the Red Sea practicable in the four months of 
winter, when, if at any time, there is a difficulty in the Euphrates, there will 
be no physical obstacles. The same packet that goes from Malta to Alex* 
andria in one half of the year, may go to Scanderoon the other half; and the 
same vessels that go from Bombay to Suez one half of the year, might go from 
Bombay to Bussorah the other half. 

The length of the route from Malta, by Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez, to 
Bombay, is 4,060 miles ; by Scanderoon, Aleppo, the Euphrates, Bussorah, 
and Bombay, 3,980 miles. The line by Scanderoon and the Euphrates, 1,500 
miles, would not be so safe as the sea-portion of the journey, without prelimi* 
nary arrangements. Such arrangements would not make this line ever useful 
in commerce; but Mr. Peacock would attach very little importance to the 
benefiting commerce by steam-navigation : the advantage is confined to let- 
ters and passengers. There would be less probability, however, of commercial 
advantage in the line of Suez than the other : the trade of the Persian Gulf 
with India is three to one to that of the Red Sea. In one line there would be 
three changes of vessels, and two in the other; but he thinks it an advantage 
to change and rest the vessels, and there can be no difficulty to passengers in. 
changing vessels. 

Captain Francis Chesney, royal artillery, states, that he has been on four 
different routes between Europe and India. One is up the Rhine, down the 
Danube, across the Black Sea to Trebisond, and thence to the Upper Euphrates. 
The second is, from Malta and Constautinople, on to Trebisond, and either 
the same route by the Euphrates, or through Persia. The third is, Rgypt and 
the Red Sea, by Suez or Cossier. The fourth is, the Euphrates. 

Captain Chesney had an opportunity of personally examining about 960 
miles of this river, from £1 Kaim to the mouth, and of ascertaining the depth of 
the water, the nature of the river and its conveniences. He haa no doubt that 
it is navigable for eight months in the year, and for the other four by shidlow: 
vessels. He desciribes its, breadth as varying from' 900 to 400 yards, except in 
the Lerolun marshes, where the main stream narrows to about 80 l yards. The 
general depth of the Upper Euphrates exceeds eight feet. The currmit varies 
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i*he witness, gives the following 'generaf ^ihpansdn of^^ 

Sea and the Euphrates, believing both routes to be a^ailaiile throdgn* ' * 
the year. 'The distance from Bombay, by Bus^rah and Bir^ ’to‘^““^*^“ 
S,917 miles ; from Bombay to Suez,. Cairo and Alexandria, « 
shorter by the Euphrates ^S4 miles. The time, in calmiweatber^ from 
by B.ussorah, Bir, Scanderoon, and Malta, to Falmoiit^ 43 to 45 days jj, from 
Bombay by Suez, Alexandria and Malta, to Falmbuttu 45 to 4^ days, .^ess 
time, by the Euphrates, 3 days. The route by the Euphrates has iess open j^e^, 
871 luUes; less of other sea, 540 miles, and 1,208 mile| of riyerinstead of .fca* 
As a mere packet line, he almost considers .it advisable tp .adopt ;the 
Sea^ though more expensive; but looking to the prpbsj^jHty of pur w 
the Arabs being increased, and to their being capable W being tbprehy^pnked 
against Russia or any other invaders, the route of thejpiulf is pref^r^bifl;^^ ./The 
Red Sea^ route, and that by the Euphrates, inay be cc^bined; . thp1o)v,8.fs^^ 
of the Euphrates, and the high one of the Nile, o(:c||:ring, ptriiifiTerep^ rimesi. 
An experiment on the Euphrates will cost a tridiug |pm of money,a^ i 4 ijf It 
faila something will be gained by securing two station^long tbp line,/Q.^(^j^ 
Cbesney proposes to occupy Bussorah or Korua, audplrs pr Eit apdtSiillW 
Iq considering the route of the Red Sea, Captain^h|esney stat,es^,|m^.>4|^* 
tange from Bombay to Alexandria, by Suez at 3,244^iies, antir 
8,8^ miles ; the latter being the most agi^eeable for passengers^ but ;t! 9 p,^^er 
Im expensive. Supposing the former rout,e to be sheeted, be. prPpp^s.,fbat 
a grand station, or halting-place, be placed at Socotra or Aden,,-^Uh^.,mipor 
depots at Mocha and J udda. Four steamers should ply, two oa eapb pf 
, Septra, with two in reserve, not manned. The , three between S’QCpt^a;and 
Suez, he suggests, should be from 450 to 600 tons burthen, and: hayp two 
engines of ninety-horse power; the other three^ havk^ to encouptcr tbe^moB- 
aoon, and more of open sea, should be from 560 to 600 : tons, with engines of 
IQO-horse power. He estimates the probable outlay for tbe.RediSep line at 
^150,000 including a steamer for Malta, with tmotber m re^ei^vp);,rt|;^ /^PPusl 
expense through Esypt (including interest on outlay- at^ , 8 v pffv 9cn;^i;mid 
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be thinks tbera are advantages, in a political and mercantile way^ attached to 
the Euphrates ; but in calm weather, the*di8tance being nearly equal, so would 
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be the time ; the praicticability of the passage by the Red Sea, during the wbofe 
year; would be only a question of time and expense, as a powerful vessel 
would stein the monsoon between Socotra and Bombay. The diffictilty of the 
Euphrates* route is the Arabs, who levy tolls and take advantage ; though, as 
far as Hillah, there would be no difficulty on this head. It is necessary to 
deal individually with the tribes, who are numerous, since, though the sultah 
has great moral weight, the Arab chiefs fix the tolls. The Arabs, along the 
Euphrates, are disposed to be commercial, at least below Hillah. The com- 
merce is now carried on by boats up to Hillah on the one hand, and up to 
Bagdad on the other, and from thence it makes its way by caravans through 
Asia Minor, and to Constantinople itself The Tigris is navigable from Korna 
to Bagdad, and always open. The Arabs above Hillah are little accustomed 
to commerce* by \rater. Their commerce is between town and town to a 
great distance. There are both fixed and predatory tribes along the Euphrates; 
with the latter you are not certain ; the inhabitants of the towns along the 
Euphrates may be relied on. Capt. Chesney then recommends an experi- 
mental expedition of the nature of that which has sailed under his command. 

The articles he proposes to use as fuel ore bitumen and wood. The latter is 
found the whole way from Hit to Bir. At Hit there is a great deal of bitumen 
(asphaltum), which burns as slowly as coal, with but little flame. An experiment 
at Bagdad showed that equal weights of coal and bitumen, when mixed with a 
little wood (about one-tenth), produced equal power; and the space of the 
bitumen was a little less than that of the coal. 

With regard to the navigation of the Euphrates, Capt. Chesney added, that 
there are only three bars with very shallow water, which form the sole diffi- 
culty for a shallow steamer, and that only in the low season. There are forty 
bars and shoals in all, but there is no difficulty in the others for a steam-boat : 
so long as a steamer is shallow, she goes over the rocks at all times, and has a 
wide space to do so. The three impediments are Karabla (the worst), six 
miles above Anna ; Geria, seventy miles above Anna ; and the Whirlpool of 
the Prophet Elias, below Anna. The bottom of the river is generally hard 
and pebbly. In case of accident, in touching the bottom, the vessel might 
drop down the river to the nearest station ; a steam-vessel would be perfectly 
free from the tribes, and in the towns would be safe. There are great facili- 
ties for repairing an iron steam-boat at Aleppo and Bussorah, where workmen 
can be had in any number : fifty or one hundred smiths could be had at 
Aleppo. There are two places only, the Lemlun marshes, and from £1 Oos to 
£1 Kaim, which it would not be safe to pass at nigfjt. 

On the subject of the ancient canal of Suez, the witness stated that he had 
traced its direction about N. W. from Suez to Lake Menzaleh, about three miles. 
It is a hollow valley, evidently artificial, about fifty feet wide. He does not 
anticipate the least difficulty in cutting the canal, from the nature of the soil, 
which would be firm enough without walls : the sand would drift in the canal* 
to only a limited extent. The mean difference of the levels of the two seas is 
eighteen feet ; the level of the Red Sea being thirty-six at high-water. There 
is a trifling ffill of tide in the Red Sea ; the rise of the tide in the Mediterra- 
nean is about two feet. The passage of the sea through the canal would con^ 
stantly clear the bed of sand. Capt. Chesney contemplates opening the canal 
for ships, and making it very large. But in the event of this canal being opened, 
the witness still would prefer the route of the Euphrates to that of the Red 
Sea, our commerce from India lying chiefly in Arabia, and England is more 
likely to retain her monopoly of the trade in Arabia than in Egypt. If com* 
Asint, Jour, N.S.Vol.IG. No.(>4. 2 P 
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merce should take place on a large scale, a canal from' the Euphrates to the 
Orontes would give a water-communication the whole way. 

As to the rail-way, he considers it more expensive than a canal from the 
Orontes, sixty-three miles: a rail- way might pay, but it would not be so good 
as a canal. He doubts Whether a rail-way would pay in Egypt, because Egypt 
has very little commerce with India. He doubts whether a canal would pay, 
unless it were quite open for ships of all sizes, because there would be only 
transit commerce : in the Euphrates there would be both tninsil and local 
commerce. 

The Euphrates is certainly navigable for large boats, above Bir, as far as 
Malatia, and perhaps Erzingau, about eight caravan days from Erzeroum. 

The witness observed that, in establishing a communication either by the 
Red Sea or the Euphrates, it would be requisite to have other steamers in re- 
serve, and therefore a flotilla of steamers at Bombay would work admirably m 
connexion with the steam, especially if it were to be substituted for some of 
the Bombay marine. 

In a subsequent examination, Capt. Chesney states that, he finds Mahomet 
All’s authority extends beyond Bir, as far as El Kaiin, where it meets the terri- 
tory of the Pasha of Bagdad ; so that all the Arab tribes are now included in 
one or other of the two pashaliks : that of Egypt comprises two of the worst 
tribes to deal with (the Welda and Aniza) in the whole line of the Euphrates; 
and presuming that the Pasha’s authority can control them, those included in 
the paslialik of Bagdad will be easily dealt with. 

{To be concluded next month.) 


il!li0ccUatur0. (Original aitli 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society — At the meeting of the 21st February, aflcr the pro- 
sentation of Lieutenant Burnc.s’s diploma had taken place, the following 
donations, amongst many, were laid upon the tabic. 

From the Ritter von Hammer, the concluding volume of his Turkish 
History, and a tract on the Internal Administration of the Kaliphat Empire. 
From Mr. Arrowsmith, The London Atlas of Universal Geography. 

The Assistant Secretary read a further extract from the valuable MSS. of 
Captain James Low, relative to the Tavoy and Tenasserim provinces. The 
extract related to the warlike customs, weapons, and defences of the Siamese, 
who border on the province of Tenasserim, and also to their conduct in battle, 
including dc.scriptions and statements of the numbers, discipline, and dress of 
the troops. The economy of their head-dress is quaintly accounted for. The 
writer sa}’.**, “ The true Siamese national head-dress is a crop. The hair is 
longer in front than behind, and it is brushed up in a way which gives them a 
wild appearance. It is reckoned by them the best mode of wearing their hair 
for war, especially in a retreat ; for the Chinese and other nations, who wear 
their hair in long tails, are liable to be very easily caught by the enemy whilst 
running away.” 

David Urqnhart, Esq., Samuel Dyer, Esq., and Lieutenant G. Le Grand 
Jacob were this day admitted members of the Society. 

At the meeting of the 7th of March, The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston 
presided. 
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There were laid on the table the following donations : A Bokhara enmers- 
hair cloak, presented by Lieutenant Alexander Bur nes, accompanied by a letter 
fi;oin his brother, Dr. Burnes, stating it to have been the identical garment worn 
by the Lieutenant during his journey from Bokhara to' Meshed,, through the 
desert of the Toorkmatis. A copy of the long-looked for dictionary of the 
Tibetan language, by M. Csoina dc Koros, was presented by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

The learned and indefatigable Hungarian, M. Csoma, acknowledges in his 
preface his obligations to the British Indian Government and to several indi- 
viduals, amongst whom are Sir H. Willock, Professor H.H. Wilson, and Mr. 
J. Prinsep, the able Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. M. Csoma 
says, “ The Tibetan Dictionary, now presented to the learned worlil, is indebted 
for its appearance to the liberality and patronage of the British Indian Govern- 
ment, with which the author of this work was, during his Tibetan studies, 
favoured under the administration of two successive Governors-Gencral of In- 
dia, Lord Amherst and liord W. C. Bcntinck. It is with profound respect that 
he offers his performance as a small tribute of his grateful acknowledgment for 
the support he has met with, and particularly for the resolution of the Govern- 
ment, hi the beginning of tlie last .year, sanctioning the publication of the 
Grammar and Dictionary at the public expense.** “ Besides the general 
j)atronagc of the British Government, the author acknowledges himself to have 
been obliged by the liberal assistance and kindness of several gentlemen of the 
same nation, to whom he publicly returns his respectful thanks for the favours 
conferred on him. And he begs to inform the public, that he had not been 
bent by any government to gather political iuforniation; neither can he be 
accounted of the number of those wealthy European gentlemen, who travel, at 
their own expense, for their pleasure and curiosity, but rather only a poor 
student, who was very desirous to sec the diflerent countries of Asia as the 
scene of so many memorable transactions of former ages; to observe the 
manners of several people, and to learn their languages, of which he hopes 
the world hereafter may sec the results : and such a man was he who, during 
his peregrination, depended for his subsistence upon the benevolence of others.’* 
“ Though the study of the Tibetan language did not form part of the original 
plan of the author, but was only suggested after he had been led by Providence 
into Tibet, and had enjoyed an opportunity, by the liberal assistance of the late 
Mr. Moorcroft, to learn of what sort and origin the Tibetan literature was, he 
cheerfully engaged in the acquirement of more authentic information upon the 
same, hoping that it might serve him as a vehicle to his immediate purpose, 
namely, his researches respecting the origin and language of the Hungarians. 
The result of his investigation has been, that the literature of Tibet is entirely 
of Indian origin. The immense volumes on different branches of science, &c. 
being exact or faithful translations from Sanscrit works, taken from Bengal, 
Magadha, Gangctic or Central India, Cashniir and Ncj)al, commencing the 
seventh century after Christ ; and that many of these works have been trans- 
lated, mostly from Tibetan, into the Mongol, Mandchou, and the Chinese 
languages : so that, by this means, the Tibetan became in Chinese Tartary 
the language of the learned, as the Latin is in Eurojic. After being thus 
familiarised with the terminology, spirit, and general contents of the Buddliistic 
works, in Tibetan translations, the author estimates himself happy in having 
thus found an easy access to the whole Sanscrit literature, which of late has 
become so favourite a study of the whole learned Europe. To his own nation 
he feels a pride in announcing that the study of the Sanscrit will be more 
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ittisfactoi^ than to an^ other paople in Burope. The Huiifarumf will £ad a 
fund of iDformation from its study respecting their origiiir’ nuioner^^ customs^ 
and language; since the structure of the Sanscrit (as of other Indian dialects) 
is most analogous to the Hungarian, while it greatly differs from that of the 
languages of occidentul Europe. As an example of this close analogy, y in the 
Hungarom language, instead of prepositions, post^positions are invari^ly used, 
except with the personal pronouns : again, from a verbal root, without the 
md of any auxiliary verb, and by a simple syllabic addition, the several kinds 
of verbs distinguished as active, passive, causal. See. are formed in the Hun« 
gariau as in the Sanscrit, and in neither of these languages is the auxiliary 
verb ** to have** required in the formation of the tenses, as in those of Western 
Europe.” The author concludes by acknowledging his obligations to his 
Lama, and by averring that his only aid from the labours of Europeans was 
the Alphabetum Tibetanum of P. Giorgi, not having seen Dr. Marshroan’s 
Tibetan dictionary, published in 18^6 at Serainpore, until his arrival at Calcutta 
in 1831. 

After thanks had been voted for these donations, J. Ogilvic, Esq. and J. 
Ritchie, Esq of Bombay, were ballotted for and elected members. 

The Assistant-Secretary read a further extract from Captniu J. Low’s MS. 
papers on the Tenasserim country, giving a particular description of the banners 
and insignia worn in battle, and on state occasions, by the Burnians and 
Siamese, and tracing the use of armorial bearings in Europe to their origin in 
the East : the Parsees of Bombay have, in many instances, assumed the right 
of wearing a crest and ’squire’s helmet, by virtue of tlieir rank, as Justices of 
the Peace under the new India Bill. We have seen two seals sent out to 
l^u'see gentlemen, one to the eminent head ship-builder, in the Bombay dock* 
yard, Nowrajee, who has taken a ship for his crest; and the other to Jemsetjee 
Jeeju B’hoy, another Parsee gentleman, with a peacock crest. 

The chairman, when the certificates of General Chevalier Allard, General 
Ventura, and M. Court, as corresponding members of the R.A.S., were read, 
took occasion to say that the council had directed the secretary to recommend 
these gentlemen to the notice of the society, in consequence of the excellent 
advice and friendly aid they had afforded to Lieutenant Burnes and M. 
Jacquemont, whilst those gentlemen were resident at the Court of Runjeet 
Singh. The chairman further expressed a hope that the society would respond 
to the sentiments which the council entertained of these gentlemen, by con- 
ferring on them the only distinction at their disposal, the number of non-resi- 
4eDt members to which they were limited being already full. 


At the meeting of the 21st March, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart, 
in the chair, several donations of books were laid upon the table ; amongst 
which were a series of works printed at the late Abbas Mirza’s press at Teheran, 
in the Persian and Arabic languages. The works consist, with one exception, 
of Commentaries on the Laws of Mohammed, adapted to the Sheeah sect. The 
exception alluded to is a well-printed and carefully-edited Koran^ in Arabic. 
We believe this is the first time that the sacred volume of the Propbef:; bias bciien 
printed in a Musulman country ; the only other edition printed by Mabomc* 
tans bring that of Kasan, on the Wolga, in the yekf 18P9, a copy of whi^h ik in 
the library of the Society, having been presented by James Mitchell^ Esq. The 
fact of the Koran bring printed in a country like Persia, where a great degree of 
bigotry has been supposed yet to remain, is a proof of a liberal spirit on the part 
of the body of the priests ; although we do not know how much of this libera* 
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litjT may not fllttrlbutable to a desire to act in contradiction to their hated 
rivals, the Turks, Avlio are Soonnees, and whose Ulema,* or priesthood, when' 
the present Saltan issued afirmen authorising the printing of works in Tdrkey, 
expressly imposed on him the obligation of excepting all religious works iVoizi 
being so defiled,— the Koran forming, of coarse, the principal exception. The 
typc^raphy and general execution of these .works is extrehieTy neat, the 
character used being the Neskhi. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the donor. Dr. M'Neil, who was, we 
believe, for some years attached to Sir Henry Willock’s mission at Teheran. 

The paper read was a further extract from Capt. James Low’s Account of 
the Tenasserim Country, and referred chiefly to the mode of collecting the 
revenue. The presence of two Turkish officers, named Achmet Eflendi and 
Azmi Bey, gave an additional interest to the meeting. These gentlemen are 
travelling through England, on a tour of pleasure and observation : they are 
residing with Mr Urquhart, who is about to proceed to Constantinople in a 
high public capacity. 

The next meeting was announced for April 4th. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Tour on the Prairies. By the Author of The Sketch-Book.** London, 1835. 

Murray. 

This is the first volume of a work, which the well-known author of The Sketch- 
Book intends to give the world, under the title of Miscellanies.'* It is little moi;e 
than a journal of scenes and incidents during a tour to the “ Far West,** in the prai- 
ries and hunting-grounds of the Osages, the Pawnees, and other Amcricaii-Indian 
tribes. The wild and peculiar features of this unreclaimed and unbroken country, 
the habits and characteristics of the children of nature who rove in its dense woods 
and extended meadows, the incidents of a ranger's life, tlie exciting hunt of the 
buffalo and the wild horse, the peculiar and contrasted traits of character in Beatte 
,atid Tonisb, two half-Indian half-European attendants of the author, and the tradi* 
tional tales and strange narratives which amuse the travellers at their fire-sides, whilst 
the game is cooking or devouring, forip altogether, in the simple unwrought style of 
the author, a work of much interest. 

A History of the German Empire. By S. A. Dunham, Esq., LL.D., &c. Vol. II. 
Being Vol. LX IV. of Dr. Lardner*s Cabinet Cycloprcdia, London, 1835. Long- 
man and Co. Taylor. 

This volume continues the political and civil history of the Germanic empire during 
the middle ages, traces the religious and intellectual history of the Germanic church 
during the same period, and takes up the modern history, political, civil, and religious, 
of the empire, wdiich is brought down in this volume to the death of Maximilian I., in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The state of religion, on the death of this 
monarch, necessarily involves the mention of the causes of tlie Reformation, the nature 
and consequences of which are to be treated of in the ensuing volume. 

The same skill in compression without sacrifice of material facts, the same impar- 
tiality and originality, and the same full citation of authorities, which distinguished 
the preceding volume, as well us the authors History of Spain and Portugal, are 
visible In thii. 

The, ^arsdene and the Haventrys. By the Author of Traits and Traditions of 
j . Portugal, &c.*' Three Vols. London, 1835, Saunders and Otley. 
by tliese two tales, the first, The Marsdens,** is a pathetic histoiy of disappointed 
first-love,— a marriage accomplished by treachery,— the death of the fair betrayed,— the 
remorse of the betrayer, who incurs the furtlier guilt and the merited fate attending 
the' murder of the man whom he had wronged. The other is a talc of the twelfth 
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century, constructed out of slight materials furnished by the old chronicles respecting 
the persecution of the Jews in England in tlie reign of Richard. The incidents 
Bie diversified and interesting, and the character of Miriam, the Jewess, is tenderly 
and pleasingly drawn. 

We are indebted for these agrceahlc volumes to Miss Purdoe. 

Memoirs o/Miraheau, BiographicaU Literary^ and Political, By Himself, his Father, 
his Uncle, and his Adopted Child Two Vols. London, 1835. Churton. 

No individual occupied a more singular position, at the terrible eruption of the 
French Revolution, than the subject of these Memoirs. His character was as singular 
u's his position. It was not till a recent date that the researches of biographers and 
the curiosity of readers were diverted from the liistory, sometimes rather apocryphal 
of the Buonapartcan era of the Revolution, to that of its earliest period; and whether 
Mirabeau is to be regarded as a 1 ‘cvolutioiiist, or us merely a conservative reformer of 
the moiiarcliy, he was unquestionably a man of extraordinary talents, and he has 
accordingly of late attracted much attention. His letters have been published, as well 
as Recollections of him by Dumont, and we have now the history of his public and 
private life, founded upon the family papers, and compiled by M. Moiitigny, his 
adopted son (now u])wards of fifty years of age), who. wliiist he has triumphantly 
refuted the calumnies cast upon Mirabeau.** in coinpliuiice witli the last wishes of his 
father, has, at the same time, ** exposed his errors without disguise or concealment.** 
The character of Mirabeau is depicted in three points of view, — as a private individual, 
as a literary man and political writer, and as a legislator and statesman. The author 
describes the work as “ not one of those compilations in which well-known facts arc 
re-publishcd, with some slight alterations ; neither does it resemble those supposed 
memoirs, which have lately been so much in vogue. Not the slightest doubt cun 
possibly be raised as to the authenticity of the facts : the original documents are in 
my possession, and any person may inspect them by applying to me.** 

It is only necessary to say, of the translation of such a work, that, us far as it has 
proceeded (for the present volumes contain only a i>art of the original), the translutur 
appears to have executed his task, not an easy one, with sufieient skill. 

A Visit to Iceland, by Way of Tronyem^ in the Flower of Yarrow Yacht, in the 
Summer of 183I. By John Bauiiow, Juii. London, 1835. IMurruy. 

Twenty years have elapsed since “ a fresh ivoid has been uttered respecting Ice- 
land,** — a country of ignivomoiis mountains and boilingsprings, — an icy crust of frozen 
lava over subterranean fires. Mr. Burrow was enabled to gratify his wish of visiting the 
place where these interesting phenomena are in operation, in u yacht belonging to 
Mr. C. R. Smith, a member of the Royal Yacht Club, which sailed from Liverpool 
to I)rontlieim (or, us Mr. Barrow writes it, Tronycm), in Norway, and thence to 
Reikiavik, the capital of Iceland. 

A taste for travel is usually accompanied by a tact in describing objects and scenery : 
Mr. Ban'ow is, at all events, an example of this union. His descriptions of what he 
saw, both in Norway and Iceland, are excellent. He visited the copper mines at. 
Roraas, and the Laplanders at Myriimoc, in Norway. 

The country about Reikiavik he describes as desolate ; hut, in his journey to the 
Geysers, or boiling-fountains, the scenbry improved, there being patches of rich pas- 
ture. The towns and villages consist of rude huts ; the soil is lava ; the mountains 
Imve all more or less a volcanic character. The account of the curious fountains, 
which were the chief object of Mr. Barrow*s journey, is highly interesting. He 
examined the basin of the great Geyser with much attention, and tlie particulars he 
has given are curious. He brought to England a bottle of the w'ater, which was 
analysed by Mr. Faraday, and found to contain a peculiar combination of silica and 
the alkali soda* The basin and the tube of the Geyser are lined with silica, and Mr. 
Barrow found every adventitious fragment about the fountain silicified : even a piece 
of printed paper, the letters perfectly legible, hod a tliiii plate of transparent silex, 
giving it tlie appearance of a child*s horn-book* 
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Details arc given of tlic manners of tlic peasantry, of tlic litemture of Tccland, of 
its statistics, &c. 8*c. A considerable number of neat prints, from Mr. Barrow’s 
sketches, illustrate the vivid descriptions in the work. 

The British Wine-Maker and Domestic Bremer, By W, 11. Roberts. Edinburgh, 

1633, Oliver and Boyd. 

This little work seems what it professes to be, “ a complete, practical, and easy 
treatise on the art and management of Jlritish wines and liqueurs, and domestic 
brewing.” 

T^e French Language its own Teacher; or the Studg of French divested of all its Diffi- 
culties^ tipon a Plan entirely original Parti. By Rene Aliva. 

This is an entirely new system of teaching French. The author abstains from 
giving the student, at the outset, “ any of the nonsense ** found in grammars ; he sets 
him to reading and translating immediately, with a few ])relimiriary explanations and 
an interlinear version. We like the simplicity of the plan; hut it would require a 
good deal of experience, as well as consideration, to pronounce upon its cfhcacy. \Vc 
shall be glad to see the other parts. 

A Manual of English Grammar, Philosophical and Practical; with Exercises adapted 
to the Analytical Mode of Tuition. By the Rev. J. M. M‘Cullocit, A.M. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh, 18.35. Oliver and Boyd. 

This is a revised edition of a cheap work, which has had an extensive circulation, 
and of wliosc plan wc have heard warm commendations from teachers. 

A Complete Geographical Chart, containing a View of the World, up to 18o4«. London^ 
Compiled by A. Dyeii for L. L. Pollock. 

A set of compendious tables of geography, stiiti:&ties, and a variety of facts con- 
nected therewith, on a single sheet, adapted to he hung up in a library, hut which is 
folded into a case for the pocket. 

A History of British Fishes, By William Yahrell, F.L.S. Illustrated with Cuts. 

Part r. London, 18.35. Van Voorst. 

The student of ichthyology will he delighted to find that great desideratum, a 
history of British fishes, about to he supplied in so satisfactory a manner as this W'ork 
gives promise of. The descriptions arc concise, yet full ; the type is elegant, and the 
cuts and vignettes are remarkably beautiful. This first part contains descriptions and 
figures of fifteen species, with nine vignettes illustrative of form and structure. The 
systematic arrangement of Cuvier is followed. Amongst the original features of the 
work may he reckoned the mode of marking the number of rays of the difierent fins, 
in a single line of figures, as new and ingenious. 'Fhe law noticed in p. 22, that fishes 
whicli swim near the surface have a high standard of respiration or low degree of 
muscular irritability, great necessity for oxygen, die soon, and their flesh is prone to 
rapid decomposition ; --and that fish which live near the bottom of the water have the 
opposites of these qualities, — ajipcars to us likewise new. 

An Encychpo'din of Geography, comprising a Complete Description of the Earth, 
Physical, Statistical, Civil and Political, exhibiting, its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of alt Nations, 
By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E, and Assistants. I.ondon, 1834. Longman and Co. 
This work, which has been published in twelve monthly parts, is now complete, 
and forms a compact and elegant body of geography, admirably arranged, upon a plan 
in a great mciisurc new, and embellished with upwards of a thousand wood engrav- 
ings, beautifully executed, of views, objects of natural history, &c., besides upwards 
of eighty maps. In a work ” involving such an infinite number and variety of details, 
many of which arc often dUHcult to procure,” the editor premised from the first, ** not 
a few imperfections ami even errors must inevitably occur.” They are, however. 
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much fewer than might reasonably be expected; tlie ability of the associates of Mr 
Murray (Professor Wallace, Professor Jameson, Professor Hooker, and Mr. Swain- 
son) being a tolerable guarantee that all practicable accuracy would be secured. A 
few pages have been cancelled, and the corrected substitutes are appended to the 
twelfth part. On the whole, we see no reason to qualify the commendations we have 
bestowed upon the work in its progress : altogether, as a compendium of geography, 
it is without a rival. 

Wanderings ihrough North WaUs> By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Emliellished with 
highly-finished Engravings. Part I. London, 1635. Simpkin and Marshall. Tilt. 
This work is intended to furnish a picture of North Wales, by means of the com- 
bined efforts of the pen and the pencil. Mr. Roscoe, the author of'the descriptions, 
is admirably seconded by the artists, Messrs. Cox, Cattermole, Creswick, and Rad- 
clyffe. The plates in this part do infinite credit to their labours ; they are three in 
number, the subjects,— the Vale of Llangollen, from Wynnstay Park ; the Deatli of 
Llewellyn ; and the romantic Connant Mawr, highly finished by the engraver, Mr.* 
Radclyffe. 

FindetCs Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. Part XIII. London. Murray. 
This work has been carried on with the same spirit with which it began ; it will 
form an almost indispensable companion to the Scriptures. The present part contains 
a view of the Cedars of Lebanon ** (these ancient trees have diminished in number 
from twenty-eight, in 1550, to seven); the ** Mamcrtine Prison,** in which St. 
Peter and St. Paul were confined, at Rome, supposed to be the oldest building in the 
** eternal ” city; the ** Areopagus,*’ Athens ; and “ Puteoli,** the classical name of 
Puzzuolo, with the ruins of its ancient mole. 

JUustrations of the Bible. By Westall and Martin. Part XI. London. Churton. 
These prints decidedly improve as the work proceeds. The engraver has, in the 
part before us, done more justice than in some of the preceding parts, to the elegant 
designs of Mr. Westall and the bold and striking conceptions of Mr. Martin. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

A Dictionary, Hindustani and English, with a 
cobIoua Index, fitting the work to sen e, ahu). ns 
a Dictionary English and HinduKtani. Hy John 
ShakcBpear, Esq. Third Edition, much enlarged. 
410. £j. 

Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 
tnuaUted from the Original Sanscrit. By H. H. 
Wllsoa, M.A., F.Il.S., &c., Boden Professor of 
Saascrit in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 2 <m. 

Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches 
of the Natural History of the Himalaya Moun- 
talas, and of the Flora of Cashmere. By J. 
Porbea Hoyle, Esq , F.L.S., &c. Part V. Imp. 
4to. with coloured plates, 218. 

India, Its State and Prospects. By Edward 
ThonitoD, Esq. Svo. Ids. 

The Praetiee of Courts^Martial, and other Mili- 
tary Courts ; with C^hapters on Inquest, Courts of 
Requests, Three Trials (Arson, Larceny, and 
Murder, with full Evidence), Rules of Evidence, 
and other Useful Matter and Tables. By Capt. 
Wm. Hough, 48th Bengal N.I. Rvo. 148. 

UUedlanefius TranslatUms from Oriental Lan- 
gmes. Vol. II. Containing the Genealogical 
Catalogue of the Kings of Armenia ; an Account 
of the Sl^ and Redtictlon of Chaitur ; a Short 
Hist^ AlemdM Mustafd Pdsha; the Ritual of 
the BuddlUst Priesthood t an Extract from a Per- 
slaa Horticultural Wiwk t and an Account of Ti- 
mur's Grand Festival. Bvu. 7s. (Printed for the 
OrifRial Translation Fund.) 


hes Aventstres de Kamrup. par Tah^in-uddin ; 
tnuiuit de ITliniknistani par M. Garcin dc 'I'assy. 
RuyalOvo. 10s. ( Priiiteii at Paris under the aus- 
pices of the British Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee). 

Memoirs of the I.ife and Writings of the Right 
Rev, Reginald Heber, D.D., late Lord Bishoi) of 
Calcutta. By Thomas Taylor, Author of tho 
•• Lifeof Cowper.*' Fcap. 8vo. 8 b. 

Oriental Mentoirsi a Narrative of Seventeen 
Years' Residence in India. By James Forties, 
Esq., F.R.S. Second Edition, revised hy his 
Daughter, the Countess de Montalembert. 2 vols. 
8vo. £1. 12b.~-A1so, a 4to. vol. of Illustrations, £n. 

4 Voyage of Discovery to tlte South Atlantie 
Ocean, performed in Il.M.S. Chanticleer, in 1829, 
1830, and 1831, under the command of Capt. 
Henry Foster, R.N., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Maps and Plates, .Cl. 8s. 

A Voyage Round the Word ; Including Travds in 
AMca, Asia, Australasia, America, He. He. By 
James Holman, R.N , F.R.S., 4ic. Vol. IL 
8vo. 14s. 

Hardy*s Register of East-India Ships, from the 
Year 1780 to the Conclusion of the Company’s 
Commercial Charter ; with an Apiiendlx and Sup- 
plement, containing a Variety of Particulars and 
Useful Information. 12mo. 178. Gd. Or the Sup- 
plement separate, 5s. 

A Discourse occasioned Iw the Death of the 
Rev. William Carey. o.o.. of Serompora, Renipil s 
illustrative of his Lifo ami Character. By Cnrif- 
topber Andersou, Edlnhurgb. 8va Is. Gd. 
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LAW. ' 

Supreme Court, September 1. 

The Marline Case. — Mr, Turlon moved, 
on behalf of Bollonc Begum, Sally Be- 
gum, Peggy Begum and . others, female 
legatees under thc-'Will of General Mar- 
tine deceased, and residents of Lucknow. 

It appeared that there had been a Kii.spcn- 
sion of .the payment of their pensions or 
annuities since the year 1827, and that 
( 1 k 7 had in consequence been forced to 
liorrow money for tlieir support, paying 
interest for the same at the rate of 2 and 
per cent, per the usual rate of 

interest at Lucknow. It also appeared 
that these legatees had not appeared by 
counsel in the former stages of this cause. 
On these, among other grounds, the 
learned gcnllenian now applied to the 
court that a re- consideration of the interest 
of these legatees under the will might be 
allowed to take place, and, in the mean- 
time, that the interest of the fund appro- 
priated to them might be used for their 
inaintoriaiice and support. 

Uule fiUi granted. 

Insoia'ent Dkrtors* Court, October 8. 

In the matter of Alexander and Co . — The 
Advocate- GenenU moved for a clay to be 
appointed for the assignees and Mr, Na- 
thaniel Alexander, their secretary, to an- 
swer questions to be put to them touching 
the sale of certain indigo factories, alleged 
in the petition and {dlidavit ho tlien held 
in his hand, to have been sold considerably 
under their value, and under circumstance.^ 
which called for the interference of the 
court. The names of the factories were 
Ncescliunderpore and Aulpara. He would 
not have brought forward the question as 
a rule wisi, if it could properly have been 
done by serving notice to the parties ; but 
there wjgre circumstances which would ren- 
der such a course unadvisable, which would, 
he quite apparent to the court when he 
mentioned, (Uat one part of his application- 
was, tliat the assignce.s should be restrained 
from coinpleting the contract they had 
began. The circumstances of tlie case 
wore briefly. these. Some time ago, an 
application had been made, on the part of 
the bank of Bengal, for the sale of a part 
of the factories mortgaged to them, and 
reject^, op the ground tlAt It was. not. 
sufficiently general, and applied only to a 
part. At that time, an olfer tQ a cons!-, 
derable extent was made for tlie.so factories, 
by Messrs. Greig and Donaldson, and re- 
fused by the bank of Bengal, the inprt- 
AsiaUJour, N. S. VoL. 16. No.Gd, 


gagee, pn the ground of its insufficiency.. 
Mr. Sanpir, who had the management . of 
part of the concern, at that time, proposed 
to the bank of Bengal to give Il.s. 16,000 
for these two concerns, which the bank po- 
sitively refused, but which the assignees; 
shewed an inclination to accept. Upon 
this, Messrs. Greig and Donaldson oflered 
for these two concern.s Ils. 20,000, which 
the hank seemed inclined to accept, but. 
which they afterwards withdrew to make 
an offer for the whole concern, of w'hicb 
these two factories formed a third part, it 
not being considered proper for the con-^ 
corn to he divided. That went off*, anti 
]Mr. Sanpir, or some one on his behalf, 
made a purchase of one-third of tlie con- 
cern of Neeschunderporc. In August 
last, when these factories were advertised 
for sale, Mr. Greig, thinking that he might 
make an advantageous purchase, called at 
Neescli underpore, where he saw Mr. San- 
pir, who was then the manager of Uie con- 
cern on behalf of the assignees, who were 
still carrying it on. Mr. Greig mentioned 
his intention to purchase the concern, when 
]Mr. Sanpir discouraged him from doing 
so, stating that he should leave it soon, 
and that he considered it hardly worth the 
value. The next morning, however, Mr, 
jSaiipir came to Calcutti^ and wished Ift 
prevail upon the assignees to advance him 
a considerable sum to renew the leases, 
clearly shewing that he had it in mind to 
make the purchase. The assignees, un- 
willing, he presumed, to advance more, 
employed him to sell it for them if he 
could obtain a purchaser, and lie sold 
Neescbunderporc to Mr, Rogers, of the 
firm of Hamilton and Co., for Rs. 10,000* 
It was alleged that Mr. Rogers, being a 
friend of his, bouglu it for him ; in otber 
w'ords, tlKit Mr, Sanpir bought for himself 
that property which the assignees had em- 
ployed him, as their servant, to sell. Sub- 
sequently to Ibis, lie was employed to.sell, 
the Ollier part of this concern, Autpara, 
which he sold to Mr. Bell for R-**. 5.000‘j 
now this Mr. Bell, it was alleged, .was a. 
friend, and indeed a partner, of Mr. Hur- 
ry, one of the assignees, in different con-, 
cerns, though it was stated jn the affidavit^ 
that the deponent, coujd not say, whether 
Mr. Hurry liad or had not any share ior 
that factory. For these two factories, one 
of which had been sold forRs. 10,0Dpand. 
the other for Rs. 5,000, Mr. Greig bad. 
olFercd Rs. 20,000 and had been put oflC 
by the assignees. .As so.np gs he found 
that tliL'yWfere for sale, be.pavo the m- 
signees notice that lie was, willing to gjve 
Rs. 20,000 for lliem, and subsequenlly t 04 
the contract be offered to purchase thein 
(2 F) 
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Rs. 22,000. He mentioned this to shew 
bow much under their real value they had 
been sold. The deponent also said, that 
when he oflered Ra. 70,000 for the whole 
concern, he estimated these two factories 
at Rs. 20,000, and tliat he then believed, 
and still believed them to be of that value. 
It* appeared by the certidcate before him, 
that Mr. Sanpir was- still in debt to the 
concern on two accounts; one indivi- 
dually, and another as partner in another 
factory. In the first place, there had been 
no public sale, to begin with. He did 
not mean to say that assignees were bound 
in all cases to sell by public auction ; he 
admitted that they were allowed to exer- 
cise their own judgment ; but it was on 
their own responsibility. If they could 
effect a better sale by private contract than 
by public auction, they were undoubtedly 
entitled to do so ; but how was it on the 
present occasion? An application was 
made to them when it got abroad that they 
were to be sold ; but they waited not, — 
they inquired not,~but actually sold them 
for Rs. 15,000, when they were aware that 
Messrs. Greig and Donaldson would have 
given a larger sum. There were also 
other persons in the market who would 
have purchased them. Mr. W. Storm 
offered Rs. 5,500 for one of them ; what 
he would have given was of course only- 
known to himself; but it appeared that 
they rather chose to take Rs. 5,000 from 
Mr. Bell, who was stated to be o partner 
of Mr. Hurry in another concern. He 
need not call attention more than he had 
done to the affidavit. The letters formed 
part of the grounds, and it was alleged in 
the petition that they complained of the 
proceeding that had taken place, — that the 
l>est had not been made of that property 
from which the petitioner expected a divi- 
dend,— -that it bad been sold by partiality 
when a better price might have been ol)« 
tained, — that it had been illegally sold, 
•and bought in by Mr. Sanpir; and under 
these circumstances, the prayer was that 
the assignees be restrained from carrying 
the sale into effect till the matter is in* 
quirod into. The application was made 
under the 49th and 56th sections of the 
Act, which were sufficiently comprehen* 
sive on the subject. 

Mr. Turtofii on behalf of the assignees, 
attempted to argue one or two points, but 
Sir John Grant declined hearing him un- 
less he consented to shew cause at once, 
which Mr. Turton was not disposed to do. 

A question having been raised about 
costs, for which the rules do not provide 
except in particular cases, the order nisi 
was granted on condition that the petitioner 
pay the costs in the event of the rule 
being discharged. During the hearing of 
this question, several remarks were made 
by the counsel to each other aside, in an. 
twer to one of which the Advocate-general 


offered, on behalf of the deponent, to pay 
down the twenty thousand rupees offered 
for the factories, immediately, if the as- 
signecs would take them. 

In the Insolvent Court this day, on a 
motion made by Mr. Turton, in the mat- 
ter of the late firm of Cruttenden and Co., 
Sir J. P. Grant took occasion to express 
himself strongly averse to any delay tak- 
ing place in the disposal of the assets be- 
longing to the insolvent estates. I am 
quite satisfied,’* said Sir John, ** that the 
indigo factories arc worked solely for the 
benefit of those engaged in carrying (liem 
on ; and if 1 sit here at the time of the 
expiration of the order which allows the 
assignees to delay the sale, it will require 
some very strong grounds to induce me to 
renew it.” — Englishman, November 22. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUNDLFCUKD. 

The Catimpore Examiner, in a long ar- 
ticle, has pointed out the asserted serious 
mismanagement of the revenue affairs of 
Bundlecund. It observes : — 

** If there is one part more than ano. 
ther of our dominions which truly merits 
the attention of the statesman, philanthro- 
pist, and indeed of every thinking mind, 
it is Bundlecund. It tvould be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to give an accurate 
and detailed sketch of the state of the 
country during the period immedicftely 
antecedent to its being annexed to our 
possessions. Suffice it to observe, that 
heartless spoliation, systematic bad faith 
on the part of the ruling powers, an utter 
want of public confidence, the non-exist- 
ence of laws protective or defensive, the 
unopposed privilege of the strong to prey 
upon the weak, and emigration to a vast 
extent, constituted the leading features of 
its gross mismanagement, and had the 
effect of bringing the best part of the 
country to the verge of ruin. We com- 
menced our rule with something like fide- 
lity to compacts, we introduced something 
like regular and practical administration, 
and the assessment imposed, admitting 
that it was occasionally unequal, was upon 
the whole moderate. True it is, that mis- 
chief was done throii^di the ignorance of 
our European, and the intrigues of our 
native functionaries ; much that was in- 
tended excellently both for the Govern, 
ment and public weal was thus marred ; 
still an improvement was observable ; num- 
bers of tlie agricultural communities, who 
had migrated, were induced to return and 
settle, and in a brief period after the com- 
mencement of our rule, the greater part 
of the country was justly considered to be 
in a thriving state.” 

Tlie writer then states tlie results of the 
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(lifTereiit systems of management, the con- 
flict of those systems, the collision of tlie 
superintending ofHcers, and the miscon- 
duct of the native uflicers, and he con- 
cludes : — 

“ Such l>cing the state of affairs in both 
districts, such having been the manage- 
ment of the whole province, we cannot 
wonder that the accounts, for the correct- 
ness of which we vouch, should exhibit 
yearly unequivocal proofs of increasing 
loss to the government, and that the past 
season having been one of drought, pesti- 
lence and dearth, calamities following 
upon the grievances bad enough of years 
preceding, the almost ruin of the province 
has been sealed. It is expected that the 
whole revenue for 1241, will not amount 
to much above 15,00, OCX), which fifteen 
years ago was collected with regularity. 
It is just to observe that the government 
have borne their full share of loss, and it 
would be wrong to deduce from the proofs 
daily exhibited to our eyes, and coming to 
our ears, of the general misery and distress 
of the people, that tlic government have 
not consented to make great sacrifices. In 
this respect they have fully and humanely 
done their duty, and measures really ju- 
dicious and healing are in progress, for 
which the people are bound to be grateful. 
In zillah Banda, we believe, the operations 
of the special commission Imve been sus- 
pended, and the experiment of Khaus ma- 
nagement discontinued. The ryotwar col- 
lecting establishment, which cost near 20 
per cent, extra on the sum realized, has 
been or is about to be abolished. And a 
moderate village settlement for a long term 
lias been formed, or is in course of forTiia- 
tion, with the old zemindars, and village 
communities. It is to he hoped that, 
along with these measures of improvement, 
will be introduced a thorough reforma- 
tion, in the dismissal of a liost of unprin- 
cipled native officers, and a change in the 
system of revenue management. The 
government have a right to expect, while 
they consent to great sacrifices, that the 
people should be also taught to appreciate 
tlicm rightly ; that efficacy should he given 
to the arrangements sanctioned by honest 
uiid zealous co-operation on tlic part of all 
their functionaries, and that the system of 
controul and direction should assume a 
character of ciFective, and, where it may 
be necessary, of coercive influence, in place 
of mistaken leniency and unvigilant su- 
pervision.** 

The Cawnpore Examiner relates the fol- 
lowing fact ; — ** A friend who travelled 
lately through part of Bundlecund, has 
related to us some melancholy particulars, 
relative to tlie state to which some of the 
poorer inhabitants of that afilicted district 
have been reduced by poverty and disease. 
Whibt lying off Calpee, his boatmen 


could scarcely prepare their meals, fW>in 
the manner in which they were beset by 
the starving inhabitants, who, hovering 
round them with the mien and aspect of 
maniacs, craved wildly and piteously for 
food. In kneading tlie aia, a small quan- 
tity occasionally fell upon the ground, on 
which old and young, parents and children, 
as if moved by a common impulse, threw 
tliemselves forward upon the spot, evin- 
cing, by their fearful eagerness and total dis- 
regard to natural affection, the intensity of 
their agony. Our informant states, that the 
condition of those people surpassed any tiling 
that his eyes had ever witnessed, or his ima- 
gination portrayed. They were literally * liv- 
ing skeletons * in the last stage of destitution. 
On food being presented, some appeared 
incapable of partaking of it, whilst others 
displayed an inhuman voracity, which it 
was painful to behold.'* 

NEW AGENCY FIRM. 

The new firm of Carr, Tagore, and Co. 
is announced to-day. The second mem- 
ber of this firm is Baboo Dwarkatiath Ta- 
gore, some time dewun of the Salt Board, 
which office he vacated about six weeks 
ago, for the purpose of commencing the 
career of a general merchant and agent. 
The circumstance is worthy of notice, since 
it is the first instance of a Hindoo adop- 
ting European habits of business in Cal- 
cutta, and entering into the field of agency 
and foreign commerce on European prin- 
ciples, although the Parsees long since 
set them an example at Bombay. The 
dcw'aiiship of the Salt Board has been con- 
ferred upon Baboo Prosunno Kooinar 
Tagore, wdio has been promoted from the 
Tumluuk agency . — CulciiUa Coiir., Oct. 5, 

SALE OF THE COMPANY'S FACTORIES. 

The following fact speaks but little in 
favour of open trade and the abolition of 
restrictions on resort to India. The Com- 
pany's cotton factories, buildings, and re- 
sidence of tlie late commercial resident at 
Calpee, advertized for sale at the collec- 
tor's kiitchcrry at Caivnporc, on the 1st 
September, were duly exposed for sale on 
that day, hut there were no purchasers and 
the sale was postponed. 

BHUKTPORE. 

Tlic rajah has addressed a letter to tlie 
Governor-general, which he divided into 
seven sections. The first treated of the an- 
cient and firm friendship which has ex- 
isted between the two states, and which bis 
highness hopes may endure to the end of 
time. In Uie second, he solicited the res- 
toration of the pergunnah of Govurdbun, 
which his ancient friend the Company had 
appropriated to itself, after tlie capture of 
Bhurtporc. The chief cause for his de- 
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airing the restoration of it was, that it con- 
tained the invaluable bones of his ances. 
tors, and was moreover the only place 
where he could pray with effect. The 
third contained a request that the English 
government would relinquish all existing 
claims on him, and grant him a “dis- 
charge.** In the fourth, he made what 
must be a very congenial request, that the 
principle of non- interference should be 
strictly adhered to regarding his country, 
and that those jagheers, &c., which were 
in the Company's territories, should not 
lie interfered with. The fifth entreated 
that his lordship w'ould turn a deaf ear to 
all complaints against the writer. In the 
sixth, he sought permission to repair the 
fort of Bhurtpore,to which he was incited 
by the very humane motive of affording 
protection to bis ryots; and the seventh 
and last contained a request that the water 
which had been diverted from his lands by 
the Ulwarraja, should be turned into its 
old channel . — Mttfussil Ukhbar, Sopt. 20, 

LIFE-INSURANCE FUNJl. 

The report of the committee appointed 
by Government to draw up a plan of a 
life-insurance fund, was lately sent in. It 
was accompanied with elaborate tables and 
remarks by Mr. Cumin, founded on the 
military records of tlie India-House, which 
for another purpose that gentleman care- 
fully studied a short time before he left 
England last year. With the advantage 
of such information, of the experience of 
the Oriental and Laudable Societies, and 
of the professional abilities of Mr. Cur- 
nin, the committee have been enabled to 
go into the subject of estimating Euro- 
pean life in India with considerable con- 
fidence. The result of their investigation 
is decidedly pronounced, that the general 
instability of commercial establishments 
in India, not only as evinced in the full of 
the great agency houses, but as the ne- 
cessary consequence of the limited resi- 
dence of Europeans in n country which 
they do not regard as their home, renders 
it desirable that the business of life-in- 
surance should not be left under the fluc- 
tuating direction of individuals and com- 
mercial men. The guarantee of Govern- 
ment, it is strongly urged, besides being 
necessary for the full satisfaction of the 
public, can be given with perfect safety as 
regards the chances of loss, because the 
rates of premium, hitherto charged upon 
policies in Calcutta, are so much higher 
than the real value of the risks of life, 
provided due attention be paid to scruti- 
nize the applications for insurance, that 
rates, might be assumed, without inconve- 
nience, which should produce a sufficient 
. onrplus to form a security fund. Accord- 
ing to some data, not alluded to however 
in this report, though probably used in 
di'awi||g it up, the relative value of Eu- 


ropcan life, here and in Europe, is to he 
found at the following ages, that of 20 
in India'corresponding with 38 in Europe, 
—30 with 45 — 40 with 52— 50 with 58 — 
and GO with 65. The premiums therefore 
cliarged in England and here, on these 
corresponding ages, should be the same; 
instead of which, the Oriental and Lon- 
don Equitable shew the following remark- 
able contrast : — 

O/’ienta/, 


Ago. 

Premium on Rs. l.OfK) 

20 • 

• • Its. 32 or 

••• £3 4 

30 .. 

41 

4 2 

40 • • 

51 

... 5 SJ 

BO .. 

70 

7 0 

GO ... 


... 11 0 


Equitable, 

Aae. Premium on £100. 

.T» £ 2 1 9 

45 2 10 10 

.V2 3 4 9 

5it 4 fi 0 

5 10 II 

Yet the Equitable lias yielded a very 
much larger proportion fur distribution in 
the shape of bonuses to the policy holders, 
than the Oriental has done in the shape of 
profit to its shareholders. 

The following table shews the real ave- 
rage decrement of life in India, and the 
amount of tlie premiums required to cover 
it, botlL according to tables formed by the 
committee and according to Mr. Cumin . 
The near correspondence between them is 
remarkable, ns different ‘data w'crc eni. 
ployed, t 






Tremlum, 

& 

Number 

Animal 

s. i 

sured on 
each life, 
imual loi 

By com- 
mittee's 

By Mr. 
Cutnin's 

< 

of lives, ilecrease. 

tables. 

tables. 

20 

4rK) 

11.30 

11.300 

2n.ar> 

27-1.3.7 

:to 

(ilM) 

20.40 

20.4(M( 

34.0.0 

35.C.1‘ 

40 

5(M) 

20.(10 

20.000 

41.0.7 

4.3.11.0 

50 

200 

0.20 

0.200 

4().0.4 

47.14.1 


These 1,700 lives are distributed in classes, 
bearing about the same proportion to each 
other as those which appear under th» same 
ages in the Oriental office registers. 

Having ascertained the proximate ave- 
rage value of life at its several periods, the 
next point for consideration was, what 
addition to the premiums corresponding 
therewith would suffice to cover all con- 
tingencies, it being understood that the 
whole excess would eventually be re- 
funded to the policy holders in some shape 
or other. Twenty per cent, is the addi- 
tion which the committee have recommen- 
ded; but they have distributed it une- 
qually, beginning with 15 percent, upon 
the youngest lives, and gradually increa- 
sing the charge to 25 per cent., upon the 
oldest risks. — Cal, Cour,f Oct, 2. 

THF. PRESS. 

The following announcement appears in 
the Englishman 

“ The India The three shares 

of this press (the property of insolvent 
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estates), for some titnc advertized for 
sale, were disposed of liy public auc- 
tion S7th September, and fell to Dwar. 
kanauth Tagore for Rs. S4,()(X), though 
only 15,000 had been previously offered. 
The result is very satisfactory in two 
respects — it ensures to the creditors of 
Mackintosh and Co., and Fergusson and 
Co., a pretty contribution towards a divi.> 
dend, and it shews that the value of Cal- 
cutta newspaper property has not been 
much diminished by recent events. Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore is now the sole proprietor 
of the India Gazette, and the last remnant 
of that influence f which the mercantile hodtf 
was supposed to exercise over the vnetropolU 
tan press, may now be said to be exlbu 
guished. Dwarkanauth is, we should say, 
one of the last men who would attempt to 
fetter an editor in the exercise of his sa- 
cred and responsible duty.** 

The last observation has drawn forth 
some remarks from those to whom it ap- 
plied. The Hurkarii denies that either 
Palmer and Co., or any other company, 
ever attempted to exert any influence of 
the kind insinuated** over that paper. The 
editor of the Calcutta Courier bears its testi- 
mony to the truth of this declaration, as 
far as regards Palmer and Co.*s house. 
The India Gazelle declares thakthe charge 
brought against the late proprietors of that 
paper, of “ exercising an improper in- 
fluence over it,** is wholly without foun- 
dation : but it is added : ** we do not deny 
that they exercised a portion of that legiii- 
niatc iiiflueiice w’hich belonged to them as 
members of society, distinguished fur their 
high character, their talents, and their 
knowledge ; nor do we deny that, in our 
experience, they have occasionally disco- 
vered a restiveness at the course of public 
discussion which wc pursued.*’ In this 
candid admission all is prohuhly conceded 
that was meant. Neither the Englishman, 
nor the Calcutta Courier itself (then the 
Calcutta Gazette), some tiine hack, when 
it directly accused the Calcutta press of 
subserviency to the mercantile interest, 
intended to imply that the proprietors me- 
naced their editors with dismissal unless 
they took a certain course. Influence is 
very dilTerenlly exerted. The only effec- 
tual disclaimer, on the part of the papers 
referred to, would he for their conductors 
to show in what instances they have acted 
on motives of public interest, in direct op. 
position to the interest of their proprie- 
tors, where these two interests were in 
collision, as they undoubtedly were in the 
system of shameful imposition carried on 
for years by the agency-houses, and which 
must have been pretty well known to all 
persons connected with the houses. 

We perceive that the Imlia Gazette has 
united with the Bengal Chronicle, and be- 
come a ter-weekly instead of a daily 
paper, under the continued management 


of its able editor. It is to be regretted 
that its new proprietor should have con- 
tributed to establish a new sort of in- 
fluence, by means of a monopoly of tlie 
press. 

Die urdon of the India Gazette with the 
Ilurkaru and its tail, has produced a per- 
sonal altercation between the proprietors 
of the Hurkaru and the Englishman, A 
statement appeared in the Ilurkaru, in 
which its commanding position” was 
mentioned. The EngHshmun, galled at 
this, suggested some doubts whether it was 
not necessary to wait a little, to ascertain 
the sentiments of the subscribers of the 
India Gazette, Upon this, a vituperative 
letter appeared in the Hurkaru, signed 
** Samuel Smith and Co.,** and addressed 
to “ J. II. Stocqueler, Esq., Editor and 
Proprietor of the Englishman^'* accusing 
him of contemptible trickery and un- 
blushing eflVontery,** of notions of ho- 
nourable competition, lower than those of 
** a Calcutta huckster,” in attempting se- 
cretly to supplant the Ilurkaru. Messrs. 
Smith and Co. have a sly hit at Mr. 
Sforqiielcr of an apparently different com- 
plexion. I’hcy say : “ Yon bought them 
(the subscribers of the John Bull); you 
were a stranger ; you came to them from 
Uoinhay via l^^rsia and London, stopping 
at the Hurkaru for five or six months-— 
THEY knew you not, and although we, you 
know, could have enlightened them, wc 
did not and we are sorry for it.” 

To the charge of illiberal conduct, Mr. 
Stocqueler replies, we think, satisfactorily. 
On the last charge, however, which, though 
vague, is calculated, from that very cause, 
perhaps, to make a deeper impression upon 
the world, Mr, Stocqueler calls for no ex- 
planation, but expresses himself calmly as 
follows I am quite sure that you were 
acquainted with no facts, the promulga- 
tion of which could have injured me, or 
you would not have been so inconsistent 
with yourselves as to have endeavoured to 
prevail on me to return to your service 
two or three months after I had quitted the 
Hurkaru, to say nothing of the friendly 
bearing which you have invariably main- 
tained towards me until lately. If I am 
or was undeserving of public countenance, 
you, ns guardians of the public weal, 
should have taken the opportunity last year 
of warning the community accordingly. 
Your present dark allusion is, allow me 
to say, quite unworthy of you, and utterly 
indefensible on any one pretext.” 

Messrs. Smitli and Co. return to the 
charge, and observe ; — “ Mr. Stocqueler 
flatters us by the notice of our * friendly 
bearing ' towards him ; hut it is diflScult to 
be otherwise with him — ^lie will not allovr 
you. You may put your hands in your 
pockets— that won’t do — you keejt 

them there, or else he will shake them and 
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talk to you, in the blandest accents, and 
then he will ^ to office, print a circular, 
and try to pick your — list of its SubscrU 
bers ! As to tlie * dark allusions ' and the 
endeavour to prevail on him to return to 
our service, two or three months after he 
quitted it * — ^they cannot be well explained 
ust unless Mr. Stocqiielcr will supply 
the documents upon which both transac- 
tions are founded : which, he well knows, 
are, or were, in his own possession. We 
will readily publish them, with notes, and 
all other correspondence, if desired by him.** 

DEGRADATION. 

There is a certain tall gentleman, who 
arrived a short time ago from Europe, who 
at first put up at one of the principal hotels, 
and who bid fair to be a respectable mem- 
ber of society ; but that banc to morals, 
the bottle, has effected his complete de- 
gradation within the short period of a few 
months. He has received a liberal educa- 
tion, and was destined for one of the 
learned professions : liow then must bis 
friends, if he has any left, be shocked to 
learn, that he was con fined in the dock 
under the stairs of the police-office, on 
Wednesday, having been taken out of a 
house in a state of iqfpxication, where he 
had been amusing himself, as long as he 
was able, by smashing glass-ware, furni- 
ture, and every thing else that came in his 
way . — Indict Gaz , , Oci, 6, 

BlSHOrs IK INDIA. 

The Hurkaru alludes to a very excellent 
sample recently afforded of the benefits 
likely to be conferred upon our country, 
men, by ** the introduction into India of 
bishops and all * the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious church.* ** Speak- 
ing of the visitation of Bishop Wilson to 
Moulmcin, Penang, Singapore, and Co- 
lombo, our contemporary enters into an 
estimate of its cost, which appears to 
amount to no less a sum than from 35,000 
to 40,000 rupees. Now the simple ques- 
tion that arises in our mind, is, why should 
the Hindoos be made to bear all this heavy 
expense? There can be no objection to 
the right reverend prelate’s going to Moul- 
meiii, Penang, or any other part of India, 
and making as many converts as he pleases ; 
but there is certainly a great deal of ob- 
jection with regard to the expense, of such 
visitations being defrayed out of the re- 
venues of the state. What would the 
feelings of Englishmen be, if a part of 
the Revenues of their country were appro- 
worship of Hindoo gods and 
. of Hindoo priests? The hue 

lhat would, be raised against any 
: 4 tin^.n 9 Wure, might well be conceived, 
j^ticc and consistency then arc there 
^ : lilL^qjlidiitigjtlie Hindoos pay for the support 
’';ilf;« .i«Itgion, in which tlicy have not only 


no faith, but which they consider as no less 
destructive of thell* temporal interest than 
of their eternal happiness? But this is 
not the wliole of the matter. Much of the 
expense of the bishop's visitation might 
have been saved, had his lordship, instead 
of devoting to his service that most costly 
and efficient steamer, the ErUerprize, taken 
his voyage in a common sailing vessel. 
But no^this simple and unostentatious 
mode will not do— the dignity of the dia. 
cesan's rank must be maintained. Now, 
how the dignity of a spiritual guide can 
be preserved by worldly pomp, is more 
than we can conceive. If it has any effect 
upon the minds of his congregation, it 
must be the lowering him in their estima- 
tion ; and yet this is the way which is 
thought the best adapted to evangelize the 
heathens of the East.-^GrymicmncsAun. 

MILITARY PUBLIC OFFICES. 

We understand that the long expected, 
much talkcd-of, and frequently postponed, 
concentration of the public-offices, will, 
positively, as far as tlie military branch of 
the state is concerned, take place on or 
before the 22d instant. The great four- 
storied house, that rises like a palace, in 
Esplanade-row, w'hich was used by the 
Bengal Club, ia to be converted into the 
Dufter-Khanas of the staff* of the Anglo- 
Bengalee army ; and is to be occupied by 
the offices of the adjutant-general, quarter- 
master-general. adjutant-gcncr&l King's 
troops, jiidge-^vocate-general, and pro- 
bably the Slilitary ^omc\,^ E nglishman, 
Oct, 5. 

SOCIETIES. 

Preparations arc already making to get 
up some of those entertainments, by wliicli 
our cold season used to be enlivened, till 
they were interrupted by the calamities 
which spread a funereal gloom over the face 
of society. We learn, that it is in con- 
templation, and that arrangements to effect 
the object are already in a state of consi- 
derable advancement, to get up a series of 
re^unions at the Town Hall, aficr the same 
model, as far as may be practicable, of 
those popular soirdes which took place some 
three years ago, in Calcutta . — India Caz,, 
Oct, 6, 

INDORE. 

Private letters, received in town yester- 
day, speak of the occurrence of a distur. 
bance at Indore, which is of a very serious 
nature. It appears that the reigning prince. 
Hurry Holkar, discovered treachery among 
his own household troops, extending, it is 
stated, to a large division of them; the 
treason was discovered by a counter trea- 
chery, and Hurry Holkar, determined U> 
iHa first in tlie field, took the lead by cut- 
ting off sundry beads of the conspiratora^ 
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and then firing his gr^t guns without 
much discrimination upon friend and foe. 
Full fifty lives are stated to have been lost 
upon this occasion, and unless we inter- 
fere to settle these squabbles, there will 
never be any security for permanent tran- 
quility* Wliai may be the consequences 
of our force quitting Indore, as now con- 
templated, it is difficult to say, except that 
more disturbances arc likely to arise : but 
the movement of this force is, wc suspect, 
contrary to treaty . — Iftdia Oaz , Oc/. 3, 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown." Poor Hurry Holkar feels it so, 
and at this moment would probably give 
his head and ears to be a private man 
again, — nay, would even perhaps barter 
bis throne for bis old prison-liouse at Mliy> 
sir. He is very unpopular, mid has just 
done an act which has thrown Indore and 
all the country round into a state of high 
excitement. He lias robbed the old lady 
w'ho adopted him, and who is a great favo- 
rite with his subjects, and put her into 
confinement. A commotion is expected. 
It may break out when few troops can be 
collected to put it down. The Sfitli, 7tli 
light cavalry, and the troop and company 
of artillery, have been held in readiness to 
march to Joudporc. If our non-inter- 
ferers permit the capital to be sacked, with 
what face can they demand the usual tri- 
hute of twenty lacs per annum ?— 
UWjar, Sep, 20. 

STEAM-NAVIGATION. 

A communication has at length been 
received from the Forbes, by the secretary 
of tlic steam -committee, and wc have been 
favoured with copy of an abstract of her 
log up to her arrival at Madras. It was 
stated, that, when the Forbes went out, her 
engines were performing better than ever. 
But, although when she left her pilot at mid- 
night, the winds were light and merely a 
swell against her, the maximum of the num- 
ber of revolutions w-js only 14, the maxi, 
mum velocity 4 miles — the average 34^! 
The next day, still moderate weather, the 
engines only worked up to 15 revolutions, 
and the maximum rate was 4. G. per hour 
— some little accident occurred to a nut of 
one of the stays of the boiler, nothing of 
consequence, hut the engines were stopped 
for four hours. On the 8th, the weather re- 
corded is light airs and moderate breezes, 
hut the vessel only made an average of 3. 5. 
per hour, the engines working up to 15 
revolutions. On this day, Capt. Forth 
made the land, it seems, and on the fol- 
lowing day encountered bad weatlier, which 
increased the next day to a gale ; and on 
the lOih, the weather is recorded as strong 
gales witli constant rains in a iieavy con- 
fused sea. On tlie 1 Itli, the vessel was 
lying-too under double-reefed trysails, and 
strong winds and a heavy head-sea conti- 


nued for several days. On the 15th, at 
1 1 at night, the vessel anchored in Madras 
roads. For the tqro or three last days of 
the voyage, the engines appear to have 
worked up to their full power 19, 20, and 
on the last day 22 revolutions, but the. 
utmost distance run in any one day, we 
observe, was 139 miles : on another day 
111, but generally 60 to 70 and 80 miles ! 
We confess that we cannot but regard this 
' performance as any thing but satisfactory. 
Wc arc wholly unable to account for it, 
when wc recall the Forbes* s former voyage 
to Madras; she then went out quite as 
deep as the last time, yet on that occasion 
she went along six miles an hour, and 
averaged that rate the whole way ; while in 
the present instance she left her pilot with 
fine weather, light winds, crawling along 
about three miles an hour ! — India Gaz.f 
Oct. 3. 

A letter, w'ritteii in Arabic, was received 
by the steam- committee, from Sultan Mo- 
hamed Modeen Ooddeen Secunder, king 
of the Maldives, in answer to the inquiry 
of the committee relative to the practica- 
bility of establishing a coal depot among 
those islands. His Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to explain, that there is no 
safe anchorage and no fit place for such a 
depot in his dominions. He further in- 
forms the committee, that there aire some 
very had people among his subjects, and 
he hopes, if any of them come to Cal- 
cutta, their iiigh mightinesses of steam will 
shew them no countenance, for he has 
been much ill-used by them. The letter 
was accompanied with a carpet mat, as a 
royal present ; in return for which (after 
consulting the vakeels, who delivered it), 
the committee propose to send the king a 
silver repeating watch, two pieces of Ber- 
liainporc silk, two pieces of English mus- 
lin, and six prints of the Forbes steamer, 
with an appropriate letter of thanks in 
Persian. His majesty's envoys are learn- 
ing to wind up the watch, and as watch- 
makers are scarce at the Maldives, if it 
should get out of order, they say, they 
will bring it back to Calcutta, for repair* 

FRACAS AT OOTACAMUND. 

Thc/nd/a Gazelle states that a serious 
difierence took place at Ootacamund be- 
tween Sir F. Adam and Col. Morison, 
and it is added that they actually went but 
and had a shot at each other. 

SLAVERY. 

A writer in the Delhi Gazette statiea a 
variety of instances in which children and 
even women have been stolen from thb 
countries adjoining Delhi, and sold at 
slaves. The sellers have been mostly'' 
Bunjaras, who purchased them in Marwar 
and jyepore fur a mere trifle. The writer 
adds Tliesc cases, which haye all oc- 
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curred li'ithin the last fen days,; are suffi. 
cient to show Ywhich is the jprcsent object) 
the extent of tne traffic in human beings, 
which is carried on between ours and the 
neighbouring states, and the urgent neces- 
sity of adopting vigorous measures for 
its prevention. The present unusual scar- 
city, which to the westward almost a- 
mounted to a famine, has certainly given 
the trade a temporary stimulus. Ample 
proof, however, exists, tli it it has long 
been carried on to a considerable extent. 
As long as purchasers arc not 'made liaise 
to severe penalties, so long will this odious 
traffic exist. Our police at home have 
found nothing so effectual in diminisliing 
theft, as tlie severe laws against the re* 
ceivers of stolen property. In all the in- 
stances here cited, the purchasers were in- 
habitants of the palace, who arc altogether 
exempt from any controul. Justly does a 
writer, in one of the Oelhi papers, stig- 
matize them, as with few exceptions, the 
most abandoned and unprincipled class of 
the Delhi conitniinity. Scarcely has a sin- 
gle instance of child>stealitig been brought 
to notice, for a length of lime, in which 
tliese people were not concerned. The 
parties in particular cases have proved to 
be, what is generally termed, respectable 
people, that is, of family or substance, a 
class to wJiom our courts are rather over 
Indulgent in investigating criminal charges. 
In the notorious Thug case, which oc- 
curred here in November 18.‘3th the mother 
of a respectable nnwaub, in the city, %vas 
proved to have purchased one of the chil- 
dren from the leader of the gang, and that 
too under very suspicious circumstances ; 
yet she escaped without punishment or 
even reprimand.** 

NEW FIVE PER CENT, TRANSFER LOAN. 

A notice from the Financial Department, 
dated October 13, announces that the 
sub- treasurers at Fort- William, Fort St. 
George, and llombay, arc authorized to 
receive, after the 1 5tli, any six per cent, 
promissory notes, dated .30th June 1822, 
tendered for transfer into a new loan, to 
be opened under the conditions hereinafter 
stated* A premium of 5 per cent, w'ili be 
granted on all such transfers : that is, for 
every note surrendered for transfer, a new 
note will be issued in the proportion of 
lof for every 1(X) sicca rupees; bearing 
interest of 5 per cent, from the .31st De- 
cember next ensuing ; the interest will be 
paid half yearly, on tlic 30tli of June and 
31st December. Transfers into this loan 
to be received until the 15lh of February, 
and the proprietors of notes surrendered 
^or transfer, to receive interest up to the 
3l6t December next, at 6 per cent., ns if 
the notes liad not been surrendered, and 
with a like privilege to proprietors resident 
in Europe, to receive the said interest in 
cosli or by bills at one ycar*s date, and at 


the Gxcliangc of 2h. Id. for the sicca ru- 
pee. The notes of the 6 per cent, loan, 
of 30th June 1822, advertised for pay- 
ment on the 9th May last {viz. No. 1 to 
No. 887) will be received for transfer in 
like manner with those now or hereafter 
advertized, and whether tendered before 
or after the 31st December next, the in- 
terest to be at the rate of 6 per cent, to tlie 
31st Pecember, and from that date at 5 
per cent, on the principal of the now note. 
Notes of the new 5 per cent, transfer loan 
will be registered and numbered in the 
order of the applications made for pro- 
missory notes in exchange for the sub- 
treasurer's c.riiHcates. The accounts of 
this loan w'ill be closed on the K'lth Fe- 
bruary next; and whenever it shall he paid 
off (us provided liereafter), if part only of 
the loan be at once advertized for payment, 
t!ie nuiul>ers selected for first payment shall 
be those last on the register. For the con- 
venience of proprietors of notes of the 
per cent, transfer loan, who may be resi- 
d.ent in Europe, the Court of Directors 
have made arrangements to provide that 
notes of this loan shall, at the option of 
such proprietors, be registered in the au- 
ditor’s office, East-1 lulia House, London, 
so as to allow of their being sold in Eng. 
land. ()n notes registered at the India- 
House, the interest will be issued in 
England only. No part of the transfer 
5 per cent, loan shall be paid off before 
the 22d April and whenever it shall 

be redeemed, a previous notice of fifteen 
months sliall be given by public advertise- 
ment. When payment shall be made of 
the notes of this loan, it shall be at the 
option of proprietors to receive the prin- 
cipal, cither in cash at tlie general treasury 
of Calcutta, or in bills to be drawn in 
India on the Court of Directors, payable 
at twelve months date, and at an exchange 
of 2s. Id. for the sicca rupee; the Court 
of Directors having the option, when the 
bills shall fall due, of postponing pay- 
ment thereof for one, two, or three years, 
paying interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per annum for the period of such post- 
ponement. The interest of the notes of 
the 5 per cent, transfer loan will be paid 
in cash to proprietors resident in India. 
But proprietors resident in Europe may 
take the interest at their option in cash, 
or in bills of one year*s date, to be drawn 
on the Court of Directors at the exchange 
of 2s. Id. the sicca rupee. Proprietors 
residing within the presidencies of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, shall be entitled to 
receive interest at the exchange of 106^ 
Madras or Bombay rupees, for lOO Cal- 
cutta sicca rupees, from the general trea- 
suries of those presidencies. 

A notice is appended to the preceding, 
tliat ail the notes of the Bengal remittabfe 
loan, bearing date 30Ui June 1822, from. 
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No. 88B to tbo last number on the register, 
will be discharged on tlic 15th of January 
18.36, after which date no interest will be 
demandable thereon. Proprietors of the 
same will be entitled at their option to take 
payment in cash at the general treasury of 
this presidency, or by bills of exchange to 
be drawn upon the Court of Directors of 
the £ast.India Company, at the exchange 
of 2s. 6d. for the Calcutta sicca rupee, 
payable twelve months after date, but with 
liberty to the said court to postpone pay- 
ment for one, two, or three years, paying 
interest at the rate of .5 per cent, per an- 
num for the period of such postponement. 

WITNESSES ON COURTS-MARTIAL. 

Tiie Mtyfussil IJkUbar points out the evils 
of the present practice of prosecutors and 
defendants, on courts-martial, being per- 
mitted to summon as witnesses whomso- 
ever they choose, to please tlieir own 
whims, or to suit the convenience of their 
friends. It mentions that lI.M.’s IStii 
regt. is prevented from forming a part of 
the array collecting to act ngtiinst Joud- 
poor, by the great number of oflicers and 
non-commissioned officers who have been 
summoned to Cawnpore to give evidence 
on the trial of Lieut. Col; Dennie. The 
number of witnesses who have gone from 
Agra to Cawnpore, on the part of the pro- 
secutor, on this court, is as fo11ow*s.-* 
There are summoned for the prosecution, 
8 officers, 1.5 sergeants, 4 corporals, 1 
bugler, 23 privates. For the defence, 17 
officers, iS sergeants, 2 corporals, 1 bugler, 
12 privates, and 1 band-master for both— 
total 96. Besides witnesses from other sta- 
tions. 

NATIVE JURIES IN THE MOFUSSIL. 

With the exception of honesty of pur- 
pose, the first qualitication of a juror is 
independence — that spirit which leads a 
man to rely upon and judge for himself, 
and never to yield to others but upon con- 
viction. This spirit is perhaps carried by 
our countrymen to a ridiculous excess, 
and leads tliem to place an exaggerated 
value upon whatever belongs to self, 
and to express unbounded contempt for 
modes of thinking differing from their 
own ; but it cannot be denied that it works 
excellent effects in juries, enabling them 
to give their own opinion unbiassed by 
fellow jurors, and even to resist the im- 
pressions which the judge may wish to 
make on their minds. The natives, on the 
contrary, lack very much this sort of res- 
pect for themselves ; they have no opinion 
of their own ; they dare not differ from 
those to whom they owe respect. In a 
word, they seem utterly wanting in indi- 
viduality; each man seeming anxious to 
lose his identity and to merge himself in 
the general mass of the community. Were 
a jury in a zillah court to he composed 
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entirely pf viiAliyes^ the utmost deference 
would be paid ’ to the wishea;,pf the judges, 
by whom they could not fail to' be swayed 
upon every occasion. They would also 
be under strong temptation to swerve from 
their own conclusions, at the will of any 
one of their number who happened to be 
exempt from the general failing. The in- 
dependence of one man would convert 
the rest into unresisting instruments of his 
will, — Englishman, Oct, 17. 

MILITARY insolvents. 

The Mofussil papers teem with animad- 
versions on the decision of the Insolvent 
Debtors' Court, regarding the amount of 
deductions from the pay of military insol- 
vents (see p. 157). 

The Meerut Observer says : “ Wc would 
Bsk any person out of Bedlam acquainted 
with the Indian service, whether this pro- 
portion of the pay and allowances of the 
officers of this army can be considered as 
profit, or over and above what their abso. 
lute necessities require ? Is it that sum 
w'hich an economical officer can lay by, 
with justice to himself and the service? 
for, if not, the consequence is self-evident, 
that, by persevering in the enforcement of 
such an order, the military debtors, many 
of whom have become so from circum- 
stances beyond their control, are treated 
unjustly, and will ultimately be driven to 
forsake the service, in which they now 
earn their scanty pittance.*' It then states 
the following case : ** B is a * princely 
merchant,* and becomes insolvent; the 
court authorise him to receive 1,200 ru- 
pees a-month, out of the creditor's funds, 
in return for his services in winding up the 
affairs of the estate. B takes the benefit 
of the insolvent act, and the 1,200 rupees 
is considered only * a fair remuneration for 
a man of liis talents, who promises to de- 
vote liis time to the business of the credi- 
tors;* and the commissioner never thinks 
of ordering a deduction of one-half. Yet, 
in the face of this, in the face of common 
sense, and common justice, an unfortunate 
officer, whose pay and allowances arc une- 
qual to the support of himself and family, 
is deprived of a half or a third of the sa- 
lary derivable fer the exercise of his talents 
in the military profession.*' 

A writer in the Cawnjtore Examiner no- 
tices ** the extraordinary assertion made by 
the Chief-justice, that Government had, 
in answer to a question by the Insolvent 
Court, replied that an officer's efficiency 
would not be injured by the reduction of 
one-half of his pay and allowances, thereby 
admitting that the allowances are to be in- 
cluded under the same head, as pay is noter 
given for spec! Be purposes. Now, com- 
pare tills with the assertion of the Govern- 
ment on the half-batta question. The 
principal support of the defenders of that 
measure was, that the allowances were 
(2 O) 
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for specifi%piirpofies, when officera 
wa^iD the And &aft lie lrtio|^ et the 
stations to beTrauced to bBlf.bBtta, could 
not be considered in the field, Uiere was 
no injustice in reducing their fieldodlow- 
’ances. How can we reconcile these con- 
tiadictory statements ?** 

MlUTARir RETIRING FUND. 

Mr. Cumin has presented a memorial 
to the Court of Directors, urging it to 
patronise and recommend for immediate 
adoption, a general retiring fund for the 
three presidencies, on the principle of 
every man contributing on a scale of gra- 
duated moderate subscription for himself 
and himself alone: in other words, on 
the basis of common life-assurance calcu- 
lations, each officer to pay a yearly (or 
monthly) premium to assure to himself, as 
the benefit of survivorship, after a given 
l^riod of subscription, the option of re- 
tiring on a pension. The sum Mr. Cur. 
liin fi^xes is 5,250 sonat rupees per annum, 
claimable after twenty-five years* service,* 
|»yable in India, or at the current rate of 
exchange. Mr. Cumin has learned the 
exact number of lapses of life to be ex- 
pected in a given period of continued sub- 
scription ; while the sums accruing to the 
fupd by such lapses, and the progressive 
growth of accumulating interest, added to 
tile principal subscribed by each survivor, 
all go towards the means of meeting the 
yeany pension. The Company are to 
guarantee, and in fact to pay, that pension, 
which, of course, absorbs the present pen- 
luon of the rank after twenty-two years* 
service. Further, in the event of all 
ijiaims of contribution being paid up by an 
officer who has served twenty-five years, 
his subscription is then to cease. But in 
ibe event of his remaining longer in the 
service, as his former contributions will 
go on accumulating at interest, aided by 
lapses among those who, like himself, did 
not retire on the pension, the fund can allow 
film an increase of pension for every year 
Beyond the twenty-fire, until he shall have 
terved thirCy.five, when it will grant him 
15,000 rupees per annum — Uie maximum 
of pension to be granted. 

Tb enable the army at once to enter into 
the benefits of the promotion and rctire- 
tnents to be thus attained, Mr. Cumin is 
arranging tables to shew how much each 
regiment, and every officer in it, should 
contribute towards the sum necessary for 
an officer to pay up, who may have served 
his time, and wishes to claim the lesser 
pension of 5,250 rupees. All these tables 
and the data or grounds, Mr. Cumin 

# * It is proposed that those who have served 
twenty-two years, and who arc therefore enti- 
tled to retire, may have the privilege of doing wo, 
on the minimum rate of pension (£600), by pay- 
mg np tjie subscription whi^ would have been 
duefiram them had they oontmued the other three 
Ifaii. 


means to submit in detail to the army, 
with the concurrence, we believe, of the 
present Commander-in-chief, who is anx- 
ious, it is stated, that tlie measure should 
be adopted by the Indian army at large.—. 
£ngtishfnan, Oct, 14. 

JUDICIAL STAMPS. 

We understand that the Supreme Coun- 
cil have resolved that plaints shall be ad- 
mitted upon unstamped paper. It was 
ascertained, before the measure was re- 
sglved on, that the amount of revenue 
derived from institution stamps, was Rs. 
10, (X), 000. With the details of the pro- 
posed change in the system, we are not 
acquainted ; but we believe that the 
amount of the tax is to be recovered, when 
practicable, from the party cast, whether 
plaintiff or defendant. — Bcng, €hron,^ Oct, 
17. 

NEW EQUITABLE TONTINE. 

An advertisement, dated 1st October, 
declares that the amount of the shares in 
this tontine will be paid on the 1st Novem- 
ber, as follows 

49 Whole shares, at Rs. 2,316 13 8 

3 Half ditto 1,167 14 10 

1 Quarter 679 0 19 

MILITART COURTS OP REQUEST. 

Let the Government send round a cir- 
cular calling upon commandants to report 
upon the working of the Coui;t of Re- 
quests, at the different stations of the 
army, and we are very much mistaken if 
they will not find the prevalent opinion, 
that even these courts have done more in- 
jury than good, in a ten-fold proportion*- 
affording security to a set of under native 
dealers, who, at the very moment of sell- 
ing their goods, calculate upon going to 
the Court of Requests for their money, 
and force credit upon the unwary to the 
extent of Rs. 400. At a military court 
of requests, the plaintiff pays no fee for 
registering his claim ; he does not pay a 
per-centage upon the amount recovered; 
if his suit is thrown out, still he is free of 
expense, and if he has never had a just 
claim upon the defendant, or is guilty of 
the grossest perjury, there is no way of 
punishing him, complaints at the Court of 
Ref]uests are not to be interfered with! 
Let a native (or indeed any other person) 
swear to a bill before a magistrate at a 
distant station, and send his complaint to 
the brigBde*major of the cantonment, 
where the defendant is quartered; his 
claim, whether justly due or not, will be 
awarded. There is no evidence produced 
to prove the complainant’s signature to 
the pretended affidavit ; no evidence to 
prove the magistrate’s signature before 
whom it is said to have, been sworn ; no- 
thing, in fact, but a piece of paper sup- 
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poied to state the truth, and on that » the 
amount awarded. Thenfficers comprising 
the court bare no* rule of conduct or evi- 
dence to-guide them ; they administer their 
mistermed justice not by what the lew is, 
but by what they suppose the law ought to 
be. Doubtless, the members of these 
courts are as honourable men as could 
well be found in any nation, or rank of 
society ; but at the same time, they are in 
most cases profoundly ignorant of the bu- 
siness they have to conduct, considering 
their enforced judicial character, and into- 
lerable trespass upon their time; and a 
ready excuse for an act of injustice is, 
“ oh ! we are not lawyers !** The Act of 
Parliament positively declare that the de- 
cisions of Courts of Requests shall only 
be subject to revision by the Supreme 
Court, and yet there Is not a station in 
Indio, at which the proceedings are not 
constantly revised by military authority, 
and the defendant obliged to submit to the 
decree. We do not think the Government 
can of a possibility have an idea of the 
amount of property adjudicated in these 
legalized courts. — Meerut Obs», Oct. 2. 

WARREir HASTINGS. 

The following papers, published in tlie 
India Gazette, place the character of the 
writer and the individuals referred to, in 
an amiable light. Hie letters are written 
by, and signed at length, “ Warren Has- 
tings,’* in a fine hand, and are in posses- 
sioii of Seonath, pundit of Benares, the 
descendant of Benceram, mentioned in the 
narrative. 

Extract from the late Mr. Hastings’ Nar- 
rative, commenced at Chunar, 1st Sept. 

1781, forwarded to Edward Wilder and 

John Maepherson, Esqrs., Members of 

the Council of Fort William, 3l6t Dec. 

1781. 

** I avail myself of this repose in my 
narrative to relate another instance of pri- 
Tate merit in Benecram Pundit, the wiikeel 
or minister of the rajah of Berar, and bis 
brother, Bissumber I’undit : these per- 
sons had come to pay their customary at- 
tendance at my quarters about the time 
that the line was already on the march. 
They immediately joined it. Some time 
after, 1 saw and spoke to them, expressing 
some concern to find them in that situa- 
tion. They were on foot, without a single 
servant or attendant. I suffered them to 
accompany me till I came to the plain and 
halted ; I then thanked them for the proof 
they had shewn of their attachment, with 
which 1 was satisfied, and desired their 
return, as they had a large family in Be- 
nares, which would be exposed, by their 
continuance with me, to the resentment of 
Cbeit Sing, and perhaps to the worst 
effbets of it, nor could they, by their pre- 
sence, afford me any service which could 


repay wbat 1 myself Hioul^ feel of coin, 
pnnetion for suffbrfng thet&to be expoeed 
to such hasards. They refbsed me, in a 
peremptory manner, without compwnt or 
ostentation of performing meritorious aer^ 
vice, and persisted ; although I as peremp- 
torily insisted on their return. I then de- 
sired that the elder broths, who was cor. 
pulent, and of a constitution less equal to 
fatigue, would return, and the youtfger 
only remain ; but could not prevail. A 
few days after my arrival at Chunar, t 
casually mentioned to them my distress for 
provisions, which was occasioned princi- 
pally by the want of money ; for, such was 
our total loss of credit, that we could not 
raise a suflSciency even for ordinary wants 
of our small detachment, and it was with 
great difficulty, and a degree of violence, 
that Liieut. Colonel Blair extorted from 
the shroffs of Chunar, who had grown 
opulent under the protection of the garri- 
son, the small sum of Rs. 2,500, which 
was distributed among all the sepoys, and 
afforded a satisfactory relief. 

** Beneeram Pundit immediately, and 
with an earnestness which belonged to hb 
character, told me that he had a lac of 
rupees, in ready money, lying in his house 
at Benares, which 1 might take if I could 
find any means to receive and convey ic to 
Chunar; and the younger brother advised, 
as the simplest expedient, to send a batta- 
lion of sepoys for that purpose, which 
could easily go and return without inter- 
ruption, as there were no troops stationed 
near tlie town, on that side of tiie river, 
offering to accompany it himself, and to 
bring away the money. I rejected this 
proposal for an obvious reason, and pre- 
ferred the trial of the means which the 
shroffs are supposed to practise for the con- 
veyance of money on such occasions. I 
accepted a draft on their family for the 
sum, payable to Contoo Baboo, my de- 
wan, wlio had been left in Benares, and 
sent it enclosed in a letter to him, with 
directions to concert with Gopaul Doss the 
means of conveying it to Chunar. This 
proved ineffectual ; Contoo Baboo could 
not be found ; Gopaul Doss was seized (I 
forget at what exact period of time), and 
sent a prisoner to Chuteespoor ; and in a 
short time after, Contoo Baboo was also 
taken and conveyed to the same place. I 
was obliged therefore to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity, which never oc- 
curred, while 1 remained at Chunar. 

After my return to Benares, Benee- 
ram again repeated the offer. I accepted 
it, and received the whole amount on the 
instant, giving him a note in the Com- 
pany’s name, and in the usual form, fof 
the same. Examples of fidelity and na- 
tional attachment merit the first reward of 
being recorded. ^ In me, it is a duty both 
of public and private obli^^tion, to relate , 
what I have related. Their merit li na- 
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tiond; foTy . vnder whatever impreuion 
their assutaiuwi was olTered, its object was 
the national service^ nor can any person in 
such an instance 1^ separated from my 
public character. 

** Chunar, Dec. 1, 1781.** 

** Daylesforcl, 28th July 1805. 

“ My very dear Friend, 

•* Mr, John Palmer, the worthy son of 
my old and valued friend Colonel Palmer, 
has been so good as to take charge of a 
portrait of my likeness in wax, executed 
by a very eminent artist, with a promise to 
deliver it safe to your hands; and 1 re- 
quest your acceptance of it. 1 know' you 
do not require any memorial to keep alive 
your remembrance of me, but it will be 
very gratifying to me to know, that you 
have before your eyes a resemblance of 
my person, such as it now is after more 
than twenty years, in w'hich I have had to 
lament our separation. If you perceive 
any ditlerence in this picture, from the 
remembrance of me which you retain in 
your mind, I can assure you, and God is 
witness, that the sentiments of friend- 
ship and affection, which I formerly enter- 
tained for you, have undergone no change 
but in their increase, nor have 1 ever 
ceased to love and regret your excellent 
and departed brother Beneeram Pundit. 

Though approaching the seventy -third 
solar year of my life, 1 possess an unin- 
terrupted course of good health, and live 
in comfort an<l retirement. Mrs. Hastings 
is (I thank God) well, and desires me to 
present her regards to Bissember Pundit, 
the friend of her husband. Mr. Palmer 
will have a pleasure in satisfying you on 
any other particulars respecting me which 
you may wish to know, and will cheer- 
Killy undertake to write fur you any letter 
to me, in the English language, you may 
choose to dictate to him. This will be 
more satisfactory to me than a letter in the 
Persian character ; and I hope you will 
frequently afford me the pleasure of hear- 
ing from you. May the Almighty bless 
you, my valuable friend, and give you 
health and a long and prosperous life. I 
am ever your truly affectionate and faith- 
fpl friend. 

(Signed) “ Warren Hastings.*’ 

“ ISth February 1814. 

I have witliin these few days past re- 
ceived a letter under the seal of my much 
lamented friend Bissember Pundit, which 
I understand to have been written by his 
widow, expressive of deep affliction for 
the loss which she has sustained through 
the divine decree, to w'hich it is the duty 
of all to submit, and reclaiming the ties 
of friendship which formerly subsisted be- 
tween that respectable person and myself. 
Though long separated from that respect- 
able person, 1 have ever borne and bear in 


mind his friendship and bhnevolence, and 
1 feel a pleasure at this time in addressing 
myself as to a portion of himself, still 
surviving in so dear a relation. It haa 
given me much pleasure to learn that the 
Governor-general and gentlemen of high 
distinction in the council have not been 
wanting in testimonies of respect, and in 
the performance of the duties of consola- 
tion, to that excellent lady. This w:as due 
to the faitliful services and tried attachment 
of her deserving husband to the Britisli 
nation, and eminently proved towards my- 
self by him and his worthy brother in the 
hour of peril and difficulty, in which their 
fidelity surpassed that of all other adhe- 
rents. In the present Governor, who is a 
discriminator of worth, she will not fail of 
a protector. I hope she will again gratify 
me with the news of her welfare; and 
may the favour of heaven be her portion. 

(Signed) ** Warren Hastings.** 
The first letter would appear to have 
been written to Bissumber Pundit, the 
brother of Beneeram ; the second to the 
widow of Bissumber. 


STUDY or ENGLISH AT KOTAH. 

The Calcutta Christum Ob^irver for Oc- 
tober contains some encouraging particu- 
lars respecting the progress which the study 
of the English language is making at Ko- 
tab, in liajpootana, where the llaj rana has 
established an English school, at his own 
expense, in which betakes the liveliest in- 
terest, and where several of his own house- 
hold are enrolled as scholars. 

The progress of education in Rajpoo. 
tana seems to have been main!}* owing to 
the long-continued efforts of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, for several years acting as assistant to 
the political agent in Malwa and liajpoo- 
tana, and ill that capacity had necessarily 
much intercourse with the native princes, 
particularly at Sehorc, Kotah, and Bund!. 
While residing at the former place, some 
years ago, he established a small school 
for the youth of the place. On Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s removal to Kotah, the same spirit 
of benevolence prompted him to exertion 
there also. He soon gathered around him 
a few of the more intelligent youth of the 
place, and with the aid of his native assis- 
tant, commenced giving them instruction 
in English. Respecting their progress, 
and some other subjects, he gives the fol- 
lowing intercstiog notices : ** I am quite 
surprised to witness the progress of -my 
young students of English. During my 
absence, three or four have, with the as- 
sistance of my babu, got through the 
greater part of the spelling-book, . No. 1. 
My Kotah friends were highly amused and 
entertained with Stewart’s Anecdotes, and 
with another work, giving in question and 
answer a good deal of useful information 
upon many philosophical subjects. Nci^. 
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^er at KoUh nor B{indi> have the brah- 
inina generally the same influence they 
have in Nagpur, and the other Maratha 
atatea. Jumiyat Khan is a remarkably 
well-informed and shrewd fellow ; his 
long stories of Rajpootana are little infe- 
rior even to the best of Colonel Tod's.** 
At this period, the Governor-general 
adopted two measures, both admirably 
adapted to promote the cultivation of the 
English language among the native 
princes. In the occasional presents which, 
as tokens of friendship, it is the custom of 
the Supreme Government to forward to 
tlje powers in alliance with it, his lordship 
determined, instead of sending articles of 
mere dress or amusement, which had hi. 
tlierto been done, to forward books, 
globes, philosophical instruments, atlasses, 
plates of public buildings, and new inven- 
tions, in all cases where It was probable 
they would be rightly appreciated. He 
proposed in this way, by giving a correct 
view of the progress of the English na- 
tion in science and the arts, to excite a de- 
sire for their literature too. He also inti- 
mated to the states in friendly relation 
to us, that in future he should be happy to 
conduct all correspondence with them, 
should they prefer it, in the English in- 
stead of the Persian language. A present 
to the king of Kotah being at this time de- 
termined on, a pair of large elegant globes, 
with an excellent atlas, telescopes, micro- 
scope, barometer, thermometer, and a few 
books, carefully selected for the occasion, 
were accordingly despatched. As they 
proceeded up the country, the globes, 
through the size of the package, attracted 
uncommon attention from the people, 
while they and the other articles accom. 
panying them were highly appreciated and 
thankfully received by the king and his 
family. He was also most happy to 
adopt the suggestion of his lordship as' to 
the exchange of the English for the Per. 
sian, and immediately determined to have 
an English secretary to carry on all public 
correspondence with our government. No- 
thing could appear more suitable to the 
es^blisbment of a good English seminary, 
on a permanent basis, than such an event : 
on the one hand, its establishment would 
aflbrd useful employment to the individual 
selected as Englisli secretary, who, in the 
latter capacity, would have very little to 
do ; and on the other, it would make his 
services appear of indispensable value to 
his employer. Under this impression, 
Mr. Wilkinson suggested to the king the 
propriety of uniting the two ofliccs ; and 
Mr. A. Johnson, an intelligent young 
man, was with this view engaged to pro- 
ceed from Calcutta- to Kotah. This gen- 
tleman, in a letter detailing the names of 
his pupils and their progress, states ; ** The 
lads, particularly the gentlemen, shew 
great sensibility, and there is much emu- 


lation among them. With; to the 

discipline I exercise over them, you will 
be pleased to learn, that on several occa- 
sions, when I have thought proper to re- 
prove them, which 1 have done in a kind 
tone and manner, and by appealing to 
their feelings and their sense of shame, 
their penitence has shown itself in tears ! 
And these were the sons of the Rajput 
chiefs ! who might be supposed too proud 
to attend to the voice of admonition. Their 
anxiety to see me comfortable in the 
minutest trifles, and their ready obedience 
to all I have to say, fully compensate for 
the harassing nature of my duties.'* 


AFFRAY BETWEEN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
SAILORS. 

An affray took place between a party of 
English sailors and a party of French, 
from the ships Balgwerie and Cassimir Per^ 
rier, which appears to have been entirely 
unprovoked on the part of the former. 
The English tars, four or five in number, 
after regaling themselves, though perfectly 
sober, were quietly returning to their ship, 
when they were attacked by the French, 
who were between twenty and thirty, who 
beat them shockingly. A constable suc- 
ceeded in taking one of the assailants, but 
he was rescued, and the oflicer grievously 
assaulted. Several of the oflending parties, 
who subsequently broke into a punch- 
house, and committed great damage, were 
brought up before the police magistrates, 
by wiiom they were heavily fined. 

ESTATE OF A1.EXANDEK AND CO. 

“ A Creditor,” w’ith the view of doing 
away w'iih various “ current reports ** of fa- 
voritism on the part of the assignees of this 
estate, and their secretary, in the disposal 
of factories, published in the Englishmmi 
of October J5lh, the following queries : 

“1st. Under whose management w'cre 
the factories of Neegchundepore and Aut- 
parah, at the time they were sold ; and 
was any public notice, and sufficient time 
given, of the intention of the assignees to 
sell them, so as to afford to parties desi- 
rous of purchasing an opportunity of 
making an offer? 

** •2d, Do the assignees intend disposing 
of the remaining property of this estate by 
public auction, and when? — and have any 
steps been taken by them to advertise the 
properties for sale in Great Britain, and 
on the continent? 

“ 3d. Has not property belonging to 
this estate, which was mortgaged to the 
Bank of Bengal, been contracted tia ba 
sold by the assignees at smaller sums than 
they were offered to the Bank? 

“ 4th. Have not offers to an amount 
considerably greater than the prices put on 
several factories by the assignees, shortly 
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and 


. ** 5tli. 'When may the creditors expect a 
dividend from this estate?'* 

No answer to these queries appears in 
/Hiy piqper which has. yet come to our 
bao'ds. 


trainy season, upleaa by incaliana ripaira) 
and in a work o£ such magnitode/I eerily 
believe the job would be nearly aa tedious 
and difficult as the original labour. It 
possesses but one advantage, and that is 
its straightness, which considerably shortens 
the atages." 


MVNKEC RAM SETH. 

After all the criminatidn and reefimina- 
tldn, which have appeared in the papers, 
dilring the Munnee liam controversy, and 
particularly after what has been written 
abont tha promised protection to the Seth, 
Che decision of the highest authority in the 
country will be read with interest. It 
will be remembered, that Munnee Raro*s 
agents petitioned the Vice-president in 
Council, but it may not be generally known 
that the members of the &th's kotCe in 
Calcutta, being dissati&iied with the Vice- 
president’k decision, appealed to the Right 
Hon. dia Governor-general of India in 
Council. By the way, the India Gazette 
informed his readers, that the authorities 
In Calcutta did not investigate the merits 
,«rdie case ; but ** refused interference, on 
4lik‘gttMind that the oppressed was not a 
Vdbject of the BritUh Government." The 
|iutdie will be happy to hear, that, after a 
s&tci and solemn inquiry into the whole 
intHter^ the Ootdeamund council has de- 
cide, that Seth Muhnee Ham was not 
entitled to claim the interposition in his 
favdur of the British authorities. The 
•Seth has paid sixty-five lacs, and has been 
honoured with great distinctions from bis 
highness Maharajah Scindia.«— Chtenynfx., 
Sept, 6, 

TlfE ORAirn TRUNK ROAD. 

A correspondent of the Caumpore Exa,- 
ndner says : ** The great trunk road now 
making to Delhi has, like many other 
grand undertakings, turned out to be a 
mountain in labour; the noise made by its 
note of preparations but ill accords with its 
real value. I have lately, travelled over 
the greater portion of it, and I do not 
hesitate to say, it will prove a grand fai- 
Idiw, from the very faulty nature of its 
EOnstruction. Faucy a loose mound of 
thrown up some threc-and-a-half feet 
by piles of wood, stones, 
inf material, to render it durable, a 

de i W ^j^icfa on each side, and an impassable 
% ten or twenty yards ; just sup- 

\|pipee ypiiraelf in a buggy laid up in such a 
, >jul & sac, with your horse floundering 
about, unable to extricate himself from the 
leuaciems mud, and you will have a pretty 
idea of the grand trunk road to 
lljdhi. I will not say that a great deal of 
Am work has been hurried over, but even 
with ppesible care, a road so made (and so 
Busealled) could not, in the nature of 
things, be expected to last beyond the first 


THB PILOT SKRVICK. 

The master-attendant, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Marine Board, having 
made strong representations to the govern, 
ment respecting the deficiency in the pilot 
service, especially the want of leadsmen, 
it was proposed to employ twenty native 
leadsmen; but the pilots were unanimous 
in thinking they would be of no use. CapC. 
Hope, in consequence, proposed to the 
Board to employ twenty Christian lads, 
giving the preference to the children and 
relations of pilots. The Board assented, 
it being understood that the arrangement 
was entirely conditional on the Hon. 
Court*s approval of it ; and that, if they 
refused to sanction it, the children would 
have no claim whatever on the state. In 
consequence of this sanction of the Board, 
about one hundred children were paraded 
at the Bank's-ball, for two days, to under- 
go examination ; but it appears that the 
Board had not consulted the government 
on this weighty and perilous matter before 
it gave its deouion. The government has 
positively refused to sanction the measure 
(and, it is said, severely wigged the Board) ; 
and the poor boys, after being pestered 
with examinations to no purpose, are 
turned adrift \—Hurk,, Sept. 24. 

AUDACITY OF A WOLF. 

A few evenings ago, whilst Capt. 

and his lady were taking a drive, a large 
wolf entered their bungalow, and stealing 
unperceived through several apartments, 
found bis way into the nursery, where a 
baby, a few months old, lay sleeping on a 
couch. The ayah, as is generally the 
case, was likewise asleep ; so that nothing 
could have saved her charge had not the 
wolf, in endeavouring to raise the toppah^ 
applied his cold snout to her band, wtttch 
lay against it; the shrieks produced by 
this salutation brought in, of course, a 
host of servants, who, instep of bastepSog 
to intercept the intruder, permitted him 
to leave the bungalow with the same sang 
ftvid with which he bad entered it. — 
Cawnp. At., Sept. 6. 

HINDU HOLIDAYS. 

A native correspondent of the Bengal 
karu writes with some warmth on the. sub» 
ject of the proposed abolition of the Hind* 
holidays at the Bank of Bengal. He atsM 
that the pundits of the Sudder Dewuiiillj^ 
Adawlut bad reported that the bolidayk 
could not be reduced, and he edkiet 
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«< Wbat' has astonisliecl me most, is to ob- 
eanre tbolKUe atteDtion that is paid to the 
withes olP government by its own cove- 
siaDted servants. Of the six Bank direr, 
tort, four are civilians, viz. Messrs. H. T. 
Prinsep, C» Moriey, J. A. Dorin, and 
W. W. Bird, lliese gentlemen, in tlieir 
capacities of directors, recommend to go- 
vernment to curtail the hoKdays. Govern- 
ment makes known its wishes, through Mr. 
H« T. Prinsep, in reply to the Hind<x> 
petitioo, * that the Hindoos in tlie public 
employ, and others of the community, 
may however rest satisfied that no arbitrary 
requisitions will be made upon them, or 
constrained attendances exact^. Nothing 
will be asked or expected that is not per- 
fectly voluntary.' With this pledge of 
government before their eyes, and in de- 
fiance of sundry assurances of govern- 
ment to the Hindoos in the public employ, 
and others of the community, we see the 
servants of that very government ‘enforcing 
compulsory measures ’ over the Hindoos 
employed at the Bank of Bengal, which, 
though it be a private corporation, is still 
under the control of government; and if 
the directors were obedient servants, they 
would not have bearded Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s administration. Would they have 
presumed to act so in spite of Lord Wil. 
uam’s * declared wishes ?' Encouraged 
by the indifierence shown towards this 
glaring act of , disobedience, wc next see 
Mr. Director Morley, as accountant-gene- 
ral, submit a string of suggestions, all in 
direct opposition to the assurances of go- 
vernment.’* 


MISSIONARY SCHOOLS. 

A correspondent of the Chundrika writes : 
** A sample of what our unfortunate coun- 
try may expect, if ever the missionaries 
should become more powerful, occurred 
the other day. A relative of Kissen Mo- 
bun Bysack, of Nolom Bazar, was placed 
|n the mission school of the Presbyterian 
sect, at Cubber Danga, and after he had 
continued there for some time, he (Kissen 
Mobun), finding him to have learned no- 
thing but Christian prayers, became dis- 
satisfied, and removed him to another 
school, where he would only be taught 
English. The master of the mission 
school, finding the boy had left it, issued 
orders to his servants to seize and bring 
him to the school, from whatever place in 
which they might find him. One of the 
servants bad the temerity to proceed to the 
school in which the boy has since been 
placed by Kissen Mohun Baboo, and went 
into the school-room for the purpose of 
aeising'the boy ; but, in the act of so do- 
he was asked what was bis business 
which he had scarcely stated before 
he^wns most justly kicked down the stairs. 
JBLoW blgmcnblp are those thep, who, by 


sending their sons to these schools, render 
them liable to the indfgaftj^vof being 
dragged through the streets thieves, at 
the illegal order of these daring intruders 
on our religious and social feelings !** 

THE IRON STEAMBR. 

The Cawnpore Examiner, referring to 
the iron steamer. Lard William Bentinck, 
and to the attention it aitracted at Allaha- 
bad, observes : Previously to her leav- 
ing Allahabad, on the 1st November, at 
the suggestion of a gentleman at the sta- 
tion, the commander took on board a 
party of natives, consisting of persons 
employed in the public offices, and others 
of respectability, and steamed up and 
down the Jumna, from the fort past the 
Jumma Misjid towards the city. Autho- 
rity had been given, we understand, for 
any party who might desire it, to have the 
use of the vessel for a few hours free from 
all expense. This was lit)eral^,and judi- 
cious, and wc cannot but.^plaud the 
suggestion which encourage^ natives to go 
on board, and stimulated them to pry into 
one of the remarkalde proofs of our supe- 
riority in the sciences and mechanical aits^ 
which they had an opportunity of witneas- 
ing to their satisfaction. Some misiriez 
were in the vessel pn the jaunt, and dia^ 
played, it is said, a laudable and hopeftil 
curiosity in inspecting the engines. The 
experiment will, we trust, if it be effiiCv 
tive of no other good, conduce to the cor. 
rcction of two erroneous notions,— that the 
process of steaming an iron vessel againsf 
the stream is effected by Satanic agency^ 
and that of smoke. Several natives of our 
acquaintance, in other respects enlightened 
men, persist in calling these craft, smoke, 
vessels ; and when informed that the one 
plying between Calcutta and Allahabad is 
constructed wholly of iron, assume a mys- 
tery of aspect, plainly indicating that 
superhuman or infra -terrestrial influence 
must be concerned.'* 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETT. 


This society have received a large quan- 
tity of vine-cuttings from tlje Cape, pf 
various species, which they arc about 
distribute in Mofussil stations hayipg 4^ 
climate likely to be congenial to, 
growth. The society lately purebas^ and 
distributed a quantity of ^ed wheat, and 
a number of casks of American cotton 
seed ; and are still giving active attqnflQ^ 
to tlie introduction of seeds and, plap^ 
from other countries, under the zealpi^ 
and able direction of their acting secretary. 
Dr. Wallich.— Ca/. <7u«r., ATof;. 15. 


FRESinENCr OF AORA. 

A government notification, dated the 
Idth November, announces a& follows: 

, The* Hon. Sir C. T, Metcalfe, fiort.. 



'■ , Miaik ^ ^ ■■-‘a- J'-liifrJiit, 

.iLa^^'-Uhn 6»x, taken tfie prescribed oeths^ of d^ber. On die Saliurd^^lb^wlnK 
nod wiujlK of the governinent of ; ffber a ouick' passes^ of flfl^ 
A^j^^Hiraably with his appointment lordsiiip landed at Singapore, and re^m:. 
Jby dierH^ the Court of Directors. It barked on the 9th for Malaccai which 
is hereby ordered, that the usual salute be latter place was made on the lOtb, and 
from the ramparts of Fort William staying over Sunday, his lordship agaih 
oii tins occfsfdo, and that the commission reached Penang on thus 14tb. ‘ In making 
. of J^r .CiMes Metcalfe be promulgated this islandg^ the steMnnif, unfortunately 
'#itk;t^ usUkl ceremonies at Allahabad, grounded on a bank in the southern 
kpd at iUbprindpal military stations of the channel, which accident compelled the 
^ f^"d his party to be rowed bn shore, 

. V ^ Agra Government will, being a distance of four or 6ve miles. We 

^ present, be fixed at Allahabad, and are happy, however, to say that they 
Wlil comprise all those territories which reached the land in safety, and that the 
haya been hitherto under the control of steamer floated off the bank during the 


the courts of sudder dewaiiny adawlut and 
nizamut adawlut for the western provinces, 
in their judicial and revenue capacity. The 
government of Fort William, in Bengal, 
-will comprise all the remaining portion of 
the territory heretofore subject to the pre- 
siden^^pf Fort William. 

All OjScers In tlic political and mi Ur 
tary deparmipnta will, until further ordyrs, 
correspond with the government of India. 
Officers in other departments subject to 
dbe Agra presidency, will address the se- 
Igeteiy to the Agra Government; and all 
mders published in the Calcutta Official 
tiwetlCt by the Governor of Agra, are to 
promptly obeyed by the servants belong- 
to that presidency.** 

Ah Extraordinary Gazette was issued on 
^pTcmber 20th, in which the following 
. fiWIjpgements were announced : — 

are to be two secretaries for the 
Government of Bengal, and two for the 
.Government of Agra. Mr. Maesween is 
placed at the disposal of the Governor of 
Agra. The secretaries for Bengal are, 
]!|£. H. T. Prinsep, in the general fo- 
reign and financial departments ; and Mr. 
W. H. Macnaghten in the secret, politi- 
co^ revenue, and judicial. The follow, 
t Oppointments are also made hy the * 
of India: Mr. II. T. Frin- 
fipiinil Mr. W. H. Macnaghten to be se- 
pppOries in the same departments respec. 

for Bengal. Mr. G. Alexander, 
secretary in the general, foreign, 
l^d ' financial departments ; Mr. C. E. 
IVevelyan, deputy secretary in the secret 
and political ; and Mr. J. R. Colvin in 
the leveooh and judicial departments. 

THE BISHOP. 

' lAtlara have been received in town 
whiejh epeak of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
daw October 23d, off Amherst, where 
steamer, was waiting, with 
on board, for the tide to carry 
h^ lip the river to Moultnein, from whence 
ilm. will etretch across to Ceylon. It ap- 
‘ bad reached Penang several 

d>Jt before the steamer arrived, and that 
the<Bishop was prevented embark-. 
Singapoiw^ ubtil 'Thairoday the 


night of the same day, without sustaining 
any damage. 

On the 1 6th, the Bishop again emiMerked, 
but owing to contrary winds 'and ^a^beavy 
swell, the vessel did not make AtHiteat 
until the 23d. It gives us great 'plhbktiro 
to be able to say, that our worthy abd riis* 
pected diocesan has enjoyed exb^lleiit 
health since his departure from Cd^Mta^ 
notwithstanding the laborious dudds^) be 
has had to perform. At each of tbd seve- 
ral places visited, there have been conflr. 
mations, sermons, and public meetings; 
and much good is expected to flow from 
this episcopal visitation. — Englishman^ 
Nov. 10. 

CONFLICT BETWIXT HINDUS AND 
MUSULMANS. 

** Azimgurb.— The whole of Mooba. 
rackporc is in a stale of uproar and vio. 
lence, the cause of which is as follows. 
Some time ago, the Hindoo population 
destroyed a Moosulman inusjeed ; in eon* 
sequence of which, the aggrieved party 
complained to the magistrate, and the maU 
ter was finally brought before the Sudder 
Court of Allahabad ; but whatever the de. 
cision was, it appears that the Hindoos 
fancied that they had triumphed. Letters 
have now been received, stating that the 
Hindoos and Musulmans are at deadly 
violence. The former having slaughtered 
a hog in one of the principal emamharahs, 
three Musulmans went to the thannah to 
complain of the outrage ; but the tbanadar 
being asleep, a Hindoo guard kept' them 
from entering, which immediately pro- 
duced an altercation, that led to a serious 
affray, the guard being killed, and two 
Musulmans wounded. The violence of 
the Hindoos and Musulmans now rose to 
its height, and the affray became general, 
thousands on each side joining in the con- 
flict. A desperate engagement appeared 
to be about to take place when the native 
letters containing the above intelligenra 
despatched.’* — Ibid t Nov» 24. 

OUDE. . " 

His Majesty is actively pro8iscut|[oig^\hlp 
intention of expelling the Padsba^rB^l^m 





fitmi <tie, though' di^ly mi 

pogi^:^ nofji^Y^ and tinhekrd-of indig-^ 
nidei^ ^ittibt budge until she receives ait 
asgurdnce from the resident of safe con* 
dut^ to Feizabady Odd Of the jaghcer of 
Salom being securiM to her. A refusal on 
the part of the Fddi^ Begum to put on 
mourning for Koodi^ Muhnl^ls said to 
be one of the chief Causes of the present 
quarrel. ^ His majesty is also making grand 
preparations for his fourth marriage ; a 
daughter of Bakir Ulee Klian is said to be 
tlie fovoured fair, and to have been select- 
ed on account of her rescinblanee to the 
Paradise- translated Koodsoa, after an- in- 
spection of the most famous ** rose-buds** 
of t;be capital. In the midst of all the 
pomp^ ibid circumstance of die intended 
imptiafs^ it is said that the minds of the 
great, dnen of Lucknow are sadly troubled 
by the reports in the English newspapers 
or thp intention of the British Govern- 
ment to Jay the hand of possession ** 
upodf'what they consider ** the Celestial 
Empires** of Nuseer ood Deen Hyder ; 
at one time, indeed, it was currently ban- 
died about that a letter wiis to be ad- 
dressed to “ My Uncle,’* as his majesty 
styles our worthy Governor-general, to 
ascertain whether any order luid arrived 
from England on the subject ; but the 
idea was dropiicd in consequence of some 
sage remarking that cither the denouement 
would be hastened thereby, or an answer 
received, recommending his majesty to 
put no hiith in the reports of a *' lying 
press.’* — Cawnp, JLx. Nov, 8. 

A letter has been received by a gentle- 
man having eorrespoiidence with Luck- 
now, which states that the king of Unde 
has carried tiis resentment against the 
Padsha Begum so far as to issue a pro- 
clamation, which has been stuck up in 
the Kutwalee Chubootah, disowning the 
child whom the British Government ac- 
knowledged at the special desire of the 
late king, liis grandfather. The following 
are the words of the proclamation, as sent 
to us translated : ** A child, named Mu- 
najan, has been given out to be my child. 
In God’s name, 1 declare that he is not 
my child ; but Padshah Begum has falsely 
represented this strange child to be mine. 
1 have no child ; and the said Munajan 
is neither my son, nor heir to me.” We 
make no comment upon this extraor- 
dinary proceeding, and will not venture 
to anticipate what effect it may have upon 
the succession to the throne. — Cal Cour. 
Nov, 22 . 

lii the DelkiGazette, October 8, is a Itfog 
ibMVibJctter, giving the details of tlie death 
Begum, the king's favourite wife, 
whc^' hiiVing had some words with his ma- 
jesty bii. a frivolous matter, destroyed her- 
Jour.N. S. VoL. 16|i No.94. 


•elf by poiaoii. The funeral waa e^ducteiil 
with extmordjnary Bplendmir4jj|||||| 1^ 
Va$ decorated in the most bna|pE|!Qnj^ 
ner, with hangings of pearls anoV aaiidpy 
set with gems, borne upon golden-eased 
poles or supporters, the finishes plyitift 
right and left with fans of brocade; ab4 : 
embroidery. After the bier billovred 20Q . 
beautiful maidens, with dishevelled loQliSjr . 
wildly beating their heads, and lastlyv the 
rear was brought up by the prime f: 
ster, Iloshun ood Dowla. on foot, dre^4 > 
in black, and two Europeans in the Icing^a 
service, one on cacli side, sii pportipg hi, 
majesty, and in the same line the comman* 
der-in -chief of the king’s forces, Nusseei* 
ood Dowla, with ail the oomrahs, de- 
pendents. and roiinexioiis, amounting to 
about l,Of)() persons. The s])lendoitr of 
the light may be conceived when it ib ^ 
mentioned that there were no less, than 
10,000 putijsha/tkas and 1,000 :bon;h* 
bearers before and beliiiui the procession. 

In this way it proceeded to a tent pitched. , 
near the house of Ziiffer ood Dowlas 

Ilis majesty having put on mourning, 
orders were issued that every iiidividuat, 
attached to the court should appear iir.<;;> 
black ; that the heating of the nowlmt and' 
dun/tahf &c. should be discontinued, and 
all public odices closed Iriayetee BegofiK 
and others, who had connived at, or ^re 
privy to, her majesty’s taking poison, are 
jiaraded through the bazar every day, with 
their heads uncovered, with collars oh 
their necks, and irons on their legs, and * 
arc tortured and beaten to such a degree, 
that they must shortly sink under their 
sufferings. One luck of rupees in cash, be- 
sides property, found in their houses, baa 
been confiscated and lodged in the royal 
treasury. 

The late Begum was very munificent 
and charitable, as well as prodigal. The 
expense of her kitchen alone is stateil to 
have been 1,400 rupees a day. 

Native letters state every probability of 
the country being taken from the presefit 
rulers. Some even assert that propositions . 
have been made by Government to tbeklilgf 
to accept of a pension, and choose aiiy ' 
place in Benares, Dinapore,and below that 
country, for his future residence. 

Mr. E. Colebrooke has been^bppointed 
to officiate as commissioner, to 'meet an 
aumcen from the king, to settle the 
amount of recompense for the damage 
done by tlic inroad of Aisan Hooseein 
Khan into the British territories, during 
the late skirmish with Zulim Singly 

The following circumstance is related 
as having rccenUy occurred, and some aay 
was the real cause of the royal squahlA . 
between the king and his mother. 
king made proposals of marriage to i^e 
of his father’s begums, which the lady 
declined,, op., the plea that such a^union 
would viplgie the Mabommedan lam *^His 

(2H> 
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i^ was determine to ba 

'^nsIliM so persevered in his intehtf/. 
tion cMpPoiisring his step-mother. Tlie 
lady at last escaped fhom the palace, and 
took refuge with the Padshah Begum, 
and when his majesty demanded the refii- 
gee* the old lady made a noise about it, 

1 vSiid the king joined in the wordy war with 
' ‘ all his might. The old lady now dis- 
^ played her generalship to advantage, for 
threatened to report his majesty's iin- 
• . conduct to the Governor-general, 

■ and was preparing to send for the resident, 

' when the royal hero beat a retreat. 

r.WAi.iOR. 

. At the Dusera. the Mahratta army was 
reviewed by the IVIabarajuli ; the troo])s, 

; -decked out in tlieir best array, made a 
very ^rand disj)lay, and a very respectable 
appp^ranee as troops. There were on the 
ground thirty battalions, dre.ssod in Bri- 
.iJisli uniforms* a troop of cavalry, a-la 
body-guard, horse and foot artillery, and 
. d Mahratta horse. The Mahara. 

'::;j:|Claid a gun with his own hand, and, to 
•^Jthh great admiration of the Jinsees, hit 
the target at the tirst shot ; for which he 
Vas made to pay a fee of initiation into 
the secrets of gurinei'y. 

Every thing is quiet atGwalior. Jiinkoo- 
row exercises control witli great judg- 
ment ; and those who raised their traitor- 
; ;ou8 hobs, are now obliged to lower them 
’ ‘ At the footstool of the shadow of majesty. 
Col. John Baptiste has been appointed 
commandant of artillery, and his son is 
proceeding with a force, consisting of 
cavalry and infantry, to arrange tlie affairs 
in the southward of the Gwalior territory. 
A General Order in the military depart- 
ment has been issued, that troops moving 
in any direction are no longer to plunder 
the ryots ; and that exemplary punish- 
ment would in future attend the infringe- 
ment of this salutary standing regulation. 

. A fete was given lately to the chief zemin- 
dars, in honour of the Maharaj's accession 
.to the guddee, when presents were be- 
stowed. and the army also received a share 
of the prince's munificence. Ghee is stated 
to have risen considerably in consequence. 

Gwalior Ukbar, Nov. 14 <. 

The Baiza Baee is still in this neigh- 
bourhood, and having bought some ground 
from the Company, has built a eliuonce ; 
she has lately entertained some soldiers, 
against which the magistrate remon- 
strated, saying, that as she had no coun- 
try, she could not require an army; the 
• Ifoee answered, that she entertained the 
iMim merely to fill. that 

' - llhe required them as pur- 

V pOisOs of state. She has i^toge^ier with 
Vfiifr /ipm 2,000 to men^ She lately 
\^t borne sirdarS niii^ttate, say- 

timt among th&jpmhrattiu it was cus- 


tomary at |the Dasera to bum and di^^y 
several viuages ; the magistmte ansWe)j«d, 
that she could not be allowed to biini vil- 
lages in the Company's territory, iiiiilesB 
she chose first to purchase the villai^es, 
and allow the inhabitants, with their g<H)d8 
and chattels, to depart ; Slie might then bom 
the empty houses, if it pleased lier; this, 
however, did not suit her ladyship's 
pocket, so she burnt, at the Dascru, a part 
of the cliaoiice which had been built by 
her followers . — Mofussil Ukbar, Nov. 8. 

MONS. ALLAUD. — THC SIKHS. 

Mons. Allard, the general of Runjeet 
Singh, arrived in Calcutta on the 20th 
November. 

The Meerut Observer states, that in 
order to obtain leave to quit the Piimaub, 
M. Allard was obliged to.sacrifice 17,000 
rupees' salary due to him, and was lucky 
to get the debt lessened even to that (from 
24,0(X)), by the payment of the difference 
shortly before he got away. He had been 
endeavouring, for three years, to get his 
permission to depart, and it appears that, 
even on the frontier, orders were given to 
stop him by all fair means, as it was not 
until M. Allard had made a demonstration 
(with an escort of his own soldiers) of 
proceeding to force, that a passage was 
opened for him. Runjeet is as unwilling 
to dismiss his trustwortiiy European offi- 
cers as he is slow to entertain them, and 
M. Ventura is chained to the. Punjaiib by 
a debt due to him of about Rs. 80,000. 

M. Allard's account of the Sikh troops, 
and of the morale of the soldiery, corrobo- 
rates, in every respect, the details formerly 
given in the Meerut Observer^ in a sketcli 
of the military power of the Punjauh. His 
own disciplined regiments of cavalry he 
deserihes as easy to manage, in quarters 
or field, the men being docile, aud having 
every natural requisite to fit them for sol- 
diers. They use a light sabre, fashioned 
on the French principle, with confidence 
and effect, not being allowed to carry pis- 
tols, and being also armed with a long 
carbine, act on foot, ns in the old Englisli 
dragoon drill. The Sikhs are now casting 
and using shells, having learned their con- 
struction and composition at or after the 
Roopur meeting. In person, M. Allard 
is about the middle size, of a spare make, 
but sinewy, and apparently active. His 
face is one of much expression, and his 
eye full of fire ; the lower part of his coun- 
tenance is, however, much hidden by a 
beard, which he wears d~la Sikh, reach- 
ing to the breast ; it is silvery white ; his 
hair is grizzled, although rather from toil 
and exposure than age. He returns, aftfr 
twelve years' service in the Punjatib, |o 
France, w'ith hi.s wife (a Cashmeeree 
man) and four children." jv 

THE GOV£RNOE-GENEltAt> t > 

The Gti^fmor-generaland the gij^rnor 



of Madras arrived at Kedgerof^^i^ the 
Cwragoat on the 12tli Novettib^; from 
Madias. 

The Hon. Col. Morisoii/ C.B., Sir Sk 
Whittingham, K C.Q., Col. Casement, 
C.B.f and the. rest of the suite, arrived in 
the Ganges' steamer. 

The Governor-general and Sir Frederick 
Adam landed on the I4th. Lord Wm 
Bcntiiick, it is said, appeared to have be- 
nedted very much by the change of cli- 
mate, and seemed in more robust health 
than he bad been for several years pre- 
viously. It is |)ositively said that his lord- 
ship embarks for England, in the Curat^ao^ 
on the 1 5th March. 

A notification was issued the same day, 
stating that the Governor-general hud re- 
sumed his seat in council. 

ARClinEACON CORUIC. 

Archdeacon Corric cm harked with his 
family on board the Exmouth, on the 12th 
November, intending to leave his family 
at the Cape, and to call for tliem on his 
return from England. 

INSOUIBIKG Oi’ NAMES. 

The following statement in the Cawn- 
pore Examiner, of Nov. Ist, is curious 
cnougii in itself, and will act as a salutary 
caution ; — 

“ Many of our readers arc doubtless 
aware tliat a holy saint lies enshrined at 
Mukunpore, some forty miles west of this 
station ; his name is Hazrut Budee ood 
deen SImh Mudar, and if traditions arc to 
he believed, his performances exceed 
even those of the notable Jelal ood deen 
Bokliaree, who lived for two days in a 
“ warm oven,” and amused himself with 
demolishing all the loaves which were 
to have been baked with him. In our 
multifarious peregrinations, wc have occa- 
sionally wiled away an hour in listen- 
ing to the wonders of this saint from the 
mouth of old Ubdool Futteh Bangee, the 
present bard of Mukunpore (forsooth he is 
a poet as well as a priest). The old gen- 
tleman forcibly reminded us of Sinbad’s 
old man of the sea, for we had very great 
difficulty in shaking him off. The old 
man was asked to shew the curiosities of 
the place ; this he did most civilly, and 
after thanking him for his attentions, we 
were about to get into our palanqueen, 
when the old man said that he had one 
request to make : ** It is the custom for 
all gentlemen who visit the shrine to re- 
cord their names in a document I have ; 
you will see the signatures of the 1.«ard 
Fodree and other great people afifixed; 
piUy add your own name to the number.’* 
Curiosity was excited by his naming the 
Lord Fodree to ascertain what bishop had 
visited Mukunpore, and to what deed he 
iiad dfifixed his signature ; we therefore 
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^ 

Igei^t^tli]^: the asked^m eld mail -to show . us 
vettibet, from lie olidded td/; which he iu^cord(|||E pri6- « 
duced ; and we cdniipt do a betteFrervlce 
C.B., Sir S« to ouf countr)rmen' in India than ^yc^ 
>1. Casenient, an English version of this document, if it' 
lite, arrived in be only to put thern upon their guard 
against signing papers, the contents of 
1 Sir Frederick which they are notable, or do not take the 
. Lord Wm- trouble, to understand. It is as follow^ : 
ed to have be- ** We the undersigned do constitute the 
change of cli- worthy and enlightened Shah Ubdool Fut- 
rohust health teh Bangoc, and Mohommiid Nizamut 
ral years pre- Oollah, alias Nutha Shah, Sahibs, our 
that his lord- agents, to intercede at the exalted shrine 
n the C’ttra^'ao, of the most holy of the saints, for our ele- 
vation to high office and dignity, and for 
the same day, the satisfactory fulfilment of our important 
eneral had re- public duties ; tliat they njuy always pray 
to the all-boiintifiil Hazrut Seyd Budee 
ood deen Kooth oui Mudar (may God 
KiE. sanctify and cherish him!) for the provi- 

, , •.] I*, sion of our necessities, and the acquisition 

irkcii wini Ins wishes; and if we should again 

n, on tile l ^tli shrine (the horizon of brightness), j i 

ave Ills luiiiily promise to attain this happiness under 
1 tnem on iiis the guidance of theahovc-iueiitioned Shah , 5. 

Sahibs ; and it behoves all otlier gentlemen .;) 

who may pass this shrine to do the same.” 
MES. ^ * 

. Signed ** E. Colebrookc, '] 


Jgned ** E. Colebrookc, 

W. H. Trant, I loiii \ 

H. H. Rattray, f 
H. Newnham, j 

•• William H. Valpy, (IJ th Dec. 1831.) 

•» H. G. t^hristian, (7tl» Rdy 18ia) 

** 'r. C. Robertson, ((Rli Apr. 1023.) 

“ W. F. Dick. 

** A. (Vrote, Actg. Judge and Magist. (23d 
Dec. 182.'}.) 

** RKCMvar.n, Calcutta, (22d Dec. 1823.) 

** H. C. Williams, Chaplain, Cawnnore. 

** John K inlock, (17th Dec. 18^) 

Robert (irant,c:ollcctor, \ /.u-rt \ 

“E. Grant, J- (1H30.) 

J. W. Grant, (7th May 1834.) 

W. Fraser, Disl. Chaplain, Futlehgliur, 
((;th March liCkl.) 

•• W. I'aliner, Dep. Judge Advocate, (20th 
Sept. 

“ J. C. Wilson, juii.. Assist. Agent Gov. 

Gen. (.Tan. 18th 1833.) 

** M. Richardson, m.u." 

don fnultiif afiis, ^-r. 


ANOTHER INUNDATION. 

During last month, the Malia Niiddie 
overflowed its hanks, in the estate of the 
Siiinbhelpoor rajah, and swept away whole 
villages and several cattle belonging to 
them in the following perguiiriahs : Chaii- 
derpoor and Saragaon, 42 villages, and 7 
men also drowned. These two perguii- 
nahs border on the Bhoiislu’s Cliuttees- 
ghur. Piidtimpoor, 20 villages and 1 man 
drowned. Sumhhelpoor Koss pergunnah, 
50 villages and 2 men drowned. — Total. 
1 12 villages and 10 men. The rajah’s ca« 
pital, Sumhhelpoor, was inundated, and. 
the whole of the wall to the west of thp 
fort washed down.; Several villages wefb 
also urMer water, in the estates of the Sa- 
runghur and Soonepoor rajahs, but the 
number I have not yet ascertained.-^ 
Corr. HurL iVor. 25. 





iTA 

as governbl^.^;i^fti^i^k:M^|i^ 

Mrds oF 8^ pe»ohipwtl£$i^to'pii)^^^^ 
Sir J P. Grant pr^Sid^4« ; ■ - 

After dinhci% on proposing |b%r|iea}th 
of Sir Chas. Metcalfe, the chainhan read 
a letter he had received troiti Lord Wnqi. 
Bentinck, excusing his absence, owing to 
^ the effects of his late illness.’* In tlie' 
ebtirse of his letter, Lord 'William paid 
the following tribute to tiie high character 
of Sir Chas. Metcalfe: 


' ihcia.»Hi«i» ' Sir John 
wiy altttlion thereto, but 
Gi ■ to the benevolence 

Charles Metcalfe. 

ilifa4!Scfci'“tjfK to ilw early career of Sir 

aiih^to*^def/r.C^ coii]FAimente!|l thtfdiscrimina- 

; ' : *tioh of Lord WeFfee^yjl^A^^ldrooBing for 

ing Ihc^beaith finhistan ts in the gbVraiiient oflice, at 

chainhan read the same rime, snCh meh^is Bayley, £1. 
nn Lord Wnqi. phiiistunc, Adam,' Jenkins, and SirCliarles 
;nce, owning to Metcallie, who had ^nll of them risen to 
less.’* In the’ the highest distinction; and then conu 
William paid plimenrod Sir Charles upon lieing now 
high character d»?stined to goVern in those provinces of 
India which had been the scene of his 


** It happens, unfortunately for those 
Who honestly administer the adairs of this 
country, that neither their motives nor 
:ilbeir acts come officially before the public 
eye ; but the present case may be deemed. 
In some degree, an exception to the gene- 
because, during the long period 
Sir Charles Metcalfe has filled, in 
ml^SSfon, the first appointment under 
local government, one general convic- 
prCvailSf us to the purity, honour, and 
m^eess of liis conduct, as well as of his 
. title to the highest distinctions which 
'^ye been lately conferred upon him by 
me home authorities. I had hoped, upon 
the present occasion, to have in person 
expeessed my concnrrence in this general 
convictioh. My connection with Sir Chas. 
Metcalfe in council, during more than six 
years', ought to make me the best of wit- 
nesses, unless, indeed, friendship should 
have blinded me, and conquered iny de- 
>.testation of flatceiy, which, 1 tiust, is nut 
the case. I, therefore, unhesitatingly de- 
clare, that whether in private or public 
life, I never met wdtli the individual, 
whose integrity, liberality of sentiment, 
and delicacy of mind, excited in a greater 
degree my respect and admiration. The 
state never had a more able and upright 
councillor, nor any governor- general a 
more valuable and independent assistant 
and friend ; and if, during the same period, 
any merit can be claimed for the principles 
by which the Indian government has been 
guided, to Sir Charles must the full share 
be assigned. Neither has the access which 
my situation has given me to the public 
records and to past transactions led me to 
form a less favourable opinion of his pre- 
redlng career- I need not enter into par- 
ticulars. Sutbeo it to express my sincere 
impression, that among all the statesmen 
who, since my first connection with India, 
have best served their country, and have 
m<^ emlted its reputation and interests 
^ East, Webb, Close, Sir Arthur 

E^hinstone, Munro, and Mal- 
eqiia] rank and equal honour ought 
^ to Sir Chartes Metcalfe.^ 

to what' be had said at the 
plrc^iuimuy meetiliig^ as Co his not consi- 
dering it decorous for him to express opi- 


first entrance into public life with I^rd 
Lake. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, with much feeling, 
returned thanks in a very neat address. 

The party was kept up till a late hour. 

JOtJDPOaE. 

The accounts in the various Bengal 
papers, respecting the intentions of Maun 
Singh, arc contradictory. According to 
some, he had made no warlike prepara- 
tions, nor inunilipsted any intention of re- 
sorting to liostibties ; nay, he had sold olf 
bis stores and his troops, were without 
pay. It is added, that he is willing to 
submit to the terms prescribed by our 
government in every point, save that 
which ifivolvest his hospitality, and con- 
sequently his lieiiouras a llajpoot. Other 
accounts say tbat a very extensive con- 
spiracy was formed on that side of India 
against onr ptwv’^er; that Runjeet Singh 
favours it; that Maun Shigh is making 
great preparations ; that the Ameers of 
Sindc have declared their intention of aid- 
ing him, and that large bodies of Bheels 
have entered his service. His advisers, 
it Is also said, strongly urged him to war, 
alleging the indelible disgrace which sub- 
mission would affix to a Kahtore ; though 
other accounts state that the Sirdars urge 
him to comply with the terms of the Bri- 
tish government, and that he is intent 
upon war. Maun Singh is said to have 
in his service about 6,000 Arabs, besides 
his own regular troops, supposed to 
amount to about 14,000, all well-armed, 
but having no discipline beyond what is 
usual with the common irregulars of the 
country. His cavalry are said to be fine 
and numerous, principally composed of 
Rajpoots and Rahtores. On the other 
hai^, his suljjccts are disaffected, and 
he cannot therefore rely upon tlieir sup- 
port. 

Diplomatic discussions bad been going 
on for some months at Ajihere on 
subject of Maim Singh, several comihu- 
nlcations from -whom had be^ Teceived. 
The Vakeels are unprovided with powers 
to comply with all the terms tlemanded, 
especially two proposkions; ■ viz-p that 



contrition auS solicft'. 

offences, and enter into a Kagpore, whb 1ms 

again to disobey the orders of t%Bi^b- the protection of 

governnient^ One ofthe answm 1829. The Meemi 

Joudpore jmiice, delivered at Aju^ere,' 0^eri7er adds another motive: — T^i# 
was as ilpllows : — y the Jeypore and ^eh'^is the real cause of the war witfr 
Oodeypore Rajahs are my relations, hut joiidpore, that the present moment is 
of less im)K)rtance tlian I am ; and al*.|t= favourable to our obtaining possession of 
though they may obey your orders, I am a strong position on the Indus, without 
not, in all respects, prepared to do so, running any great risk or incurring an 
The Thugs and plmderers you men- expense commcrisrrate witli the advan- 
tioned» I will not seize and send to you, tage to he obtiiiniMl. Within a couple of 
as such an act would be degrading to a months the Governor- General will be in 
Rajpoot. As regarda the two years* tri- tlie upper provinces, to direct and control 
bute money, I did not send it. us i have the ulterior measures (all the primary 
no money. You may collect it from the steps, even to the orders as to whiU: 


country yourself When I get money, I 
will send it; at present, 1 have none. 
If you want my dominions, it is of no con- 
sequence; you may take them.** After 
the negotiations had closed, Raja Maun 
addressed a letter to the British agent at 
Ajmerc, (Major Alves), in a respectful 
and conciliatory tone, very unlike what 
he formerly used. He directed his en- 
voys, the Thakoor of Kiichawari and 
liUchmec Cliund, Bundaree, to remain 
with the Vakeel Siwac Ram in attend- 
ance on Major Alves, during the operations 
against Sliekawatee, and spontaneously of- 
fered to aid in putting down the thieves 
and maniiiders with a force of 490 horse 
and 200 foot. Major Alves had too much 
sagacity to he duped by the deep dissimu- 
lation of the Rajah. A letter from Nus- 
seerahad, 9th of November, says: — 
“Sungee Jotah Kam, the Jeypoor mi- 
nister, is to arrive at Ajmere to-morrow 
to confer with Major Alves. There are 
those w'ho infer from his advent that an 
arrangement of the Shekawattee atfairs 
may Im; expected; but none will be made ; 
all Jeypoorean propositions on the sub- 
ject wdll be rejected, and the force will 
certainly inarch against some, if not all, 
of the Shekawattee forts of note and ill- 
fiiroc eminence. The Jeypoor court will 
not be a little mortified when it finds that 
Jotah Ram can do nothing, and that, in 
eur dealings with the Shekawattees, its 
mediation will not in any shape be re- 
ceived — not even as a channel of commu- 
nication. We have taken the Jcypooreans 
at their word, and as they formerly de- 
clared themselves unable to interfere 
effectually, they will now be relieved from 
even assisting us. 'ibis is going much 
beyond their wishes. Means will be 
taken to cut off as far as . possible 
tlie communication of the Shekavvattees 
*with this court. The names of all the 
obnoxious lea^rs who reside in that 
part of Shekawattee under fealty of 
Jeypoor have been .obtained, it js under- 
stood) together with all particulars of tlielr 


troops were to march, were sent from 
Ootamacund) ; his Excellency having no 
intention of surrendering to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe the glory attendant upon the 
planting the British standard upon 
banks of the Indus.** 

The Calcutta Courier, of October|A^^’ 
announces that Maun Singh had 
mitted to all our demands. He agreiM. 
give up the Thugs who have cominftw 
depredations in our territory, and also 
certain of his own subjects who com- 
mitted robberies at Ajmere on the British 
residents as well as upon the natives in 
tlie town. He also agrees to pay up all 
arrears of tribute, and moreover to defray 
all the expenses of our military prepara- 
tions against him — and he promises tp be 
duly respectful in his future demeanbor* 
** What sort of security lias been obtained 
for the future, we have not heard,— whe- 
ther we arc to hold territory as a gua- 
rantee for good behaviour, and for the re- 
gular payment of the tribute as it falls 
due, and whether any part of the force 
now in the held is to occupy a position in 
Joudfiore, until accounts shall be squared 
between us for the past. But the demand 
that all the expenses of the field-force 
shall he reimbursed by the Rajah of Joud- 
pore, is a pretty good proof that no other 
object lias been in contemplation than 
the reduction of this rajah, — that the 
w'ar was not got up as a pretence to push 
on our frontier to the Indus, and make 
ourselves masters of the navigation of that 
fine river- Had hostilities really taken 
place, and had other Rajpoot states been 
so iitiwise as to commit themselves in the 
quarrel, the intermediate country might 
have become ours by right of conquest ; 
but it is satisfactory to know, that mere 
ambition and the spirit of encroaiclimeut 
do not iiifiuence our military movements 
in this country. The tribute demandeA 
of Maun Singji was fixe^ by the treaty 
signed at Delhi on the 6th of January 
1818, at 1,08, 090 Delhi rupees per annum. 
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aimiim, the etilte of Jbad- 
acknowledged Itself lia0'b to pay to 
Sindhia. 

^ The DtJhi Oazette of ^ November 5th 
gives the following details (which we have 
: . abridged) of the negotiation : — “ On the 
|i^9th of September, the mission from 
^i^^joudporc, consisting of thirty persons, 
and escorted by 1,000 men. arrived at 
Ajmerc and encamped netir tlie Eadgah. 
The most distinguished members were 
Thakoor llunjcet Sing, of Koochavvn, the 
principal envoy, and I\Iaun Sing's gooroo, 

• Jotishee Siinboogee. They entered and 
pitted their tents without the least pa- 
. ‘fiidCi dispensing with the nsual ceremony. 
They sent tw'o miitsuddees to Cupt. Tre- 
velyan , to beg tliat he would get them 
perini^ion to pay the political agent a 
friendly visit next day. Their wishes 
were complied with. The 2d of October 
vvi||Aj^pomted fur business to commence. 
I^H^r Runjeet Sing arrived with only 
dy^^vthe party at noon. He made an 
element speech on the long, faithful, and 
■in&re friendship which had subsisted be- 
: twen his master of Joudpore and the 
'^Biiti^ government. Major Alves, in re- 
ply, dwelt chiefly on the recent differences 
between tliese ancient allies ; and, attri. 
buting the rupture to the Hajah’s forget- 
fulness of treaties, of the distinctions of 
property, and of good manners in address- 
ing the Governor -General, regretted that 
hit highness had no means of renewing 
ity so much prized, but by giving 
bddil' what he had plundered, fullilling 
foVper engagements, professing repent- 
aiice of his misdeeds, and promising to 
behave better in future. The thakoor, 
to eflect a reconciliation between the two 
governments, w'us w’illing to make any 
number of professions on the part of his 
prince, but when the iigent relentlessly 
proceeded to demand the surrender of 
profitable connexions, and even the pay- 
ment of hard cash, the ambassador began 
to see that concession ought to have its 
limits. The honour of Maharajah Maun 
Sing, he. alleged, would never permit 
him to deliver up Thugs, but of course, 
tliey should be punished according to the 
laws of Marwar. In regard to the Fouf 
Khv^hj the expenses of the armament, 
not one rupee of it could possibly be got 
from Joudpore. To this announcement, 
the agent rejoined that war must ensue. 
The embassy, finding it in vain to reason 
with such an impracticable person, begged 
permission to adjourn to anotlier room 
with his assistant, in whom they hoped to 
discover some of the milk of human kind- 
ness* , The six gentlemen were accord- 
!n^3l^^)08Cted with Capt. Trevelyan, when, 
forhliiig a circle round him, they forthwith 


closed in like^Bailors aimt to ech a mess- 
mate. llie dipjhihi stood these salvos of 
diplomacy with i^cat fortitude. After the 
fire upon him had slackened, he opened 
his o^vn batteries, which proved, to the^ 
dismay Of the negotiators, to be served, 
with the very ammunition that the major 
had formerly directed against them, so 
little tp their satisfaction. Let it be ob- 
served, however, that the deportment of 
the Ji/iidporeuns was perfectly courteous. 
One of the party asked whether troops 
were really in motion against their mas- 
ter. * Yes,’ replied the assistant, *aiid 
the force will soon be here : if it advance 
further before the terms now offered you 
are agreed to. Maun Singh will be de- 
throned.' ‘ Dethroned!' ejaculated all at 
once, staring in each others' faces. ‘ Is 
it possible ? Can the Lord Governor in- 
tend to take i>ossession of our country for 
the Sircar Company?' ‘ No,' was the 
answer ; ‘ but another and a better man 
will he made your Rajah.' Having tlius got 
a second edition of the same assurances, 
the envoys retired at sunset, after nego- 
tiating to no purpose for six hours. On 
the 3d they rested in their tents. The 
4tli brought back the active members of 
the mission, with lengthy visages, and uii 
air of unusual solemnity. They declared 
themselves prepared to concede all the 
demands of the agent, except that for 
money to pay the cncpenscs of preparing 
for a campaign. Various direct and in- 
direct appeals indeed were made in favour 
of the Thugs, whose case the envoys con- 
sidered one of hoiieiir, without any ullii- 
sioii to the profits derived from tlie pro- 
tection of their infernal trade. On being 
required to sign a paper, containing the 
terms on which peace was offered, they 
requested and obtained one^ day more. 
On the 5th, Thakoor Runjeet Singh, 
acquiescing fully in tiie necessity of sub- 
mitting, bogged the agent to state the 
maximum of the sum that his master 
would have to pay, and was assured that 
it would not exceed five lacs. The Tha- 
koor then made some sensible and feeling 
remarks on the serious distress which the 
levying of so much money must occasion, 
at present, among the merchants and zii- 
mindars of Marwar. They took the pa- 
per away with them, and it was returned 
next day. bearing the signatures of the 
head of the mission, and of six of his col- 
leagues. The gooroo, we arc informed, 
did not sign it." 

THE SHEKHAWATTEES, 

The Joudpore Rajah having been 
brought to terms, n part of the force has 
been moved against the Shekhawattces, a* 
sort of predatory community, respecting 
whom a highly curious-flccount is given 
by Col. Tod, in the 2d < yOl. of his Annah 
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of RtgasVhan^ A letter from Gen. Ste- ' 
veiison's camp» near Futte|ipore. dated 
2kli October, says “ The force as- 
sembled here consists of one troop horse 
artillery; two companies 5th batt.; five 
companies sappera and miners; the 22d 
N. I. ; one wing of 4>1«th ; and a battering 
train of six 24i- pounders, six IB-ditto, four 
mortars, four howitzers, with a park of 
720 hackeries and storccarts of sorts, be- 
sides an immense train of matHrid at- 
tached to the engineer dep irtinent. We 
are to be joined by five more regiments of 
N. L, three comymnies artillery, six mor- 
tars, with ai)oiit 300 more Iiackories, and 
kli, or Lancers, and Blair’s horse. We 
halt here to-morrow, and expect a defi- 
nite answer from government anont our 
proceedings ; if they agree, we arc to 
assemble at the Sanbro Jake, and thence 
proceed to destroy several strong- holds for 
vagabonds of sorts in the Shckhawattec 
country, one of the strongest of which is 
about fifteen miles from thence. We Imve 
all the heads of departments here s?/&ms*rt, 
and the force is at present commanded by 
Brigadier Parker, artillery.** 

A letter from Agra of the 22d Oetol>er, 
says, “We (the Shekliawuttec force) are 
off to-day for the Samblier lake. The 
force, as fiir as I can learn, is much too 
extensive for the service it will be re- 
quired to perform. Alves, they say, has 
no orders from government, and it is very 
doubtful if they will approve of the expe- 
dition. 'i’lie Sliekawut has some strong 
forts, but they belong to friends of our 
govern incut. It is rumoured, however, 
that every fort is to be knocked down, 
wliether belonging to friend or foe.** 

SIIAH-SHOOJA — RUNJKET SINGH. 

Lahore papers, dated the 2.3' I ult , 
encourage the hope that Shah Shuja has 
not been irretrievably defeated. It would 
now appear that, after the reverse which 
he suffered on the 1st of July, the king, 
instead of flying almost alone, retreated 
with part of his army upon a large rein- 
forcement advancing to assist him, from 
ids nephew, Kamran Shah, of Herat. 
After effecting a junction with the.'ie 
troops, he intended, it is added, to face 
about and attack Dost Moliarnmed again. 

From the same source we have notice 
of an entertaining corresymiiderice be- 
tween Riinjeet Sing and the Burukzics, 
on the subject of their respective claims 
to Pesliawur. The brigand of Cahul, in 
Macheath*s gravest vein, appealing to the 
honesty of the brigand of Lahore, requires 
him to deliver up Pesliawur to the bro- 
thers who first, and therefore legitimately, 
filched it from . tM Afghan kingdom. 
“ You got the anniml present of horses,** 
says Dos^ Mohammed, *'and cannot law- 
fully expect more ; but if you persist in 


keeping p&lesSion of otir city and tenri- 
tory, dread"; tlie vengeance of a brave and 
victorious army!'* llimjeet replies to the 
expostulation and menace in a strain of 
cool sarcasm. Peshawur,** retorts his 
Sikh majesty, " was always as much mine 
as yours ; you purchased my permission 
to hold it, on conditions which were not 
properly fulfilled, and as I got not the. 
promised horses, rny grand.son has taken 
the country for which tJiey were due. 
You were wont to address me in meeker 
style, hut so'ne advantage gained over that 
poor creature, Shiija iil Miiliik, in a miser- 
able skirmish, lias made your valour quite 
rampant, and yop now dare to , threaten 
my invincible bands. If yon do not grow 
wiser, come and try our mettle.**— .Detti 
GnznlN^, Oct. 1. 

Since tbe rcceijit of tlie intelligence 
regarding Sbali Sbiija, which appeared 
in our paper of the 1st iiist, autheiitic 
tidings have reached us of the long miss- 
ing monarch. These are derived from A i 
letter that has been received within tlie" 
last few flays from the Shah himself, dated 
at Lash, in wiiich, after giving a detailetl 
account of his action with Dost Mahomud 
Khun, he announces his intention of 
trying his fortune again immediately 
against Canduhar, supported by Shah- 
zadah Kamran and the Duranee tribes, 
lying between Herat and that city, on 
whose bravery and fidelity he can depend, 
lie ascribes bis defeat to the impetuous 
valour of Mr. Campbell and his battalion^ 
wlioallowcfl themselves to be drawn ayyiiy 
a great ilistaiice from the main body,wfieir0 
they were rejieatedly attacked, and broken 
by the Bariik/.ic horse. The victory was 
previously on tiie Shah's side, and his ac- 
count completely tallies with that given 
by Dost Moliarnud Khan himself. Seeing 
Campbell ensnared, the cowardly Afghans 
on the ex-king's side, instead of advancing 
to his relief, retreated, which became the 
signal of flight to the rest. The Barukzies 
are ulf as badly, if not worse now than be- 
fore, with Runjeet Singh's preparations to 
attack them on one side, and their ancient 
enemy on the other. — Ih, Oct, 10. 


CABUL. 

Dost Mjhummud has converted his 
sword into a plouglisliarc, and betaken 
himself with great industry to repair the 
evils inflictcfl on his country by the war, 
and to restore tranquillity. In the attain- 
ment of these desirable ends, his Sirdars 
zealously eo-operate with him. A “ domes- 
tic infliction,” with the loss of his younger 
brother, who fell in the battle with Shuja 
ool Muolk, preys heavily on the mind of 
this Afghan republican. He abandons 
liiinself to grief with true Asiatic impe- 
tuosity, and refuses to be comforted. — 
Mof, Ukfih, Oct, 25. 
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‘ jDiMt ^^phfiiii^ufi. kte^ to. Ruiif ’ 

3^]|f.iig»upl%piaing hiiqi w^t^AUreac|\of 
^|b m, taloii^lid^aessjon, of j^^ihawar. fof. 
whicb her,lifiil x^t the siightest grounctet 
as the presentjB acknowledging him aa 
Buperior lord were always regularly trans- 
. pitted* The |d$baraja, in answer to this, 
depended e present of fruits, &c. and said 
that if they were refused he should dis* 
turb Dost Mohiinimud in his possessions. 
On receipt of tliis iiiessagei Dost Mo> 
hdiomud assembled his ameers, and laid 
the case before them ; they all to a man 
agreed that it was better to die in the 
held, of battle than to succumb to an in> 
4ael. Dost Mohuminud himself then re- 
j tii^f and, having dressed himself in a 
Vending sheet, rcturned'to the assembly and 
dictated a letter to the Maharaja, saying, 
that if be attempted to cuter his country, 
not...an infidel of his troops should live to 
return and tell the story, and as for pre- 
sents, as a retort for his demanding a 
niUEur of fruits, he would send to the 
^aharaja a pair of fat bullocks for his 
table*— iVou* 1 . 

TONK. 

The Nuwab Ameer Khan lias died, 
and has been succeeded by his son. 
Though sanguinary and cruel in the early 
part of his life, the latter part was distin- 
guished by mildness and clemency, \yhicli 
endeared him considerably to his subjects, 
who mourn fur him with iniicli poignancy 
pf grief, which is however somewhat rao- 
ddpted by their joy at the accession of the 
j^dting nuwab. — Ibid. Oct, 25. 

MR. MORDAUNT RICKETTS. 

GovemmentNotification . — Extract from 
the proceedings of His Exc. the Right 
Hon. the Governor- General of India in 
council, in the political department, dated 
Bangalore, the 9th of October, 

Read a despatch from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, hearing date the 1 7th 
of June, 1834, on the subject of an en- 
quiry into certain imputations of corrup- 
tioti against Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, late 
resident at Lucknow. 

Resolution. — Resolved, that the paras. 
25 to 28 incliisiye of that despatch be 

e shed in the official g^ettes of the 
dencies of Fort William, Fort St. 
George, and Bombay, for general in- 
ibiHsiation. 

By Older of the Governor- General of 
India in council. 

'(Signed) W. H Muenaghten, Olfg. 
Chief Secretary. 

l^ra. 25. Before we announce the 
determination, with regard to Mr. Rick- 
etp^ .to . whiph wp have been broi^ht by 
a cpnsideratipn of idl the facts and circum- 
Btapees above adverted to, we deem it 
prbj^ to bring concigeiy into one point of 


view the^Bevend which that 

determination is fomde^oaid wliich may. 
bpt described ns follayj^,>' . .. * ' > 

** First, his condud: in procuring from 
government the grant of a pension in 
fovour of his moonshee, Goolooum Hoqbt 
sain, on an allegation of TOverty^ which 
he knew to have been false ; secondly^ 
his sanctioning a positive fraud liy counter- 
signing bills of the darogali of the Resi^ 
deiicy Buildings, for work which had 
never been executed ; tbirfdly, his coun- 
tenancing either an unjust gain, on the 
part of certain subscribers to the five per 
cent, loan opened in 1828, or a corrupt 
appropriation of the public money, on the 
part of his treasurer, by granting loan 
acknowledgments dated long before the 
ucluul payment of the amount subscribed 
for. These were overt acts brought home 
to Mr. Ricketts himself by the result of 
tlie investigation ; to wliich are to be 
added, fourthly, the connivance, or al- 
most equally culpable negligence, wliich 
enabled the treasurer and others to carry 
on the extensive system of corruption de- 
veloped in the course of the enquiry into 
the charges exhibited against Mr. Rick- 
etts; fifthly, the presumptive evUleiiee of 
liis own corriiptioii, arising out of the 
several suspicious and unexplained facts 
adverted to in tlie preceding part of this 
despatch. The first of these is the mys- 
terious trunsactiofi relative to the two lacs 
of rupees, of which Mr. Ricketts so ear- 
nestly and at- last successfully obtained 
the remission in the late minister Mou- 
tumound-ool-Dowluh’s accounts with the 
king — a transaction which Mr. Ricketts 
had it in his power to explain, both the 
king and his mini-ster having referred to 
his knowledge of it, but of which he 
evaded all explanation ; secondly, the fact 
of his having trafficked to a very large 
amount in the sale of gold mohurs, a fact 
positively asserted by Guojur Mull, who 
avowed himself to be the purchaser of a 
portion, and who specified purchases made 
by other bankers — a testimony which w^e 
do not deem invalidated by Iiis 8ub.se<* 
queiit retraction; thirdly, Mr. Ricketts* 
refusal to stand tl^e proposed test of in- 
quiry relative to his simultaneous remit- 
tance of 4^01,000 rupees, by four bills of 
exchange on as many houses of agency at 
Calcutta; fourthly, the ascertained fact 
of his having remitted to the Presidency 
sums of money exceeding in the aggregate 
the whole of his authorised allowances 
during the seven years of his residenoe at 
Lucknow; and fifthly, his withdrawing 
from the residency, on his departure, the 
moonshee, the treasurer, and tlie whole 
establishment of writers^ assistants, and 
others, allowing the treasurer also to take 
with him all the rough and current re- 
cords of the treasury, apparently. with the 
design, and certainly wiUi tlie 
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precluding' or obstructing the 

means of investigating tbe many abases 
and corruptions al)eg«d to have been pnc* 
tised.” 

26. Mr. . Ricketts having refused or 
evaded an explanation of some of tliese sus- 
picious circumstances, and his explanation 
of the rest being altogether unsRtisfactoi*y, 
and having avoided and obstructed a full 
and sufficient investigation of the charges 
preferred agahist him, he cannot in our 
judgment be deemed entitled to the benefit 
of 811 acquittal for want of strictly legal 
evidence of .his guilt. But even exclud- 
ing from consideration the presumptive 
evidence of his personal corruption, how- 
ever corroborated by the two circum- 
stances of his unquestionable ability to 
^isprovc it, if invalid, and of his refusal to 
so, his conduct and proceedings, as 
e^chibited in the public rcconis and liy the 
course and result of the investigation of 
the specific charges against him, are not 
only inconsistent with an upright and 
honest discliarge of his juihlic duties, but 
involve acts of positive deiinqiicnce. and 
would have exposed him to appropriate 
punishment in India, if he had not evaded 
the regular course of justice, by placing 
himself beyond the reach of the local 
authority. 

27- To allow Mr. Ricketts to benefit 
by this both suspicious and culpable 
evasion of an enquiry, which it might be 
expected that a public functionary con- 
scious of his innoccMicc would have been 
anxious to meet, would be adverse to the 
first principle of justice, and afford an 
example of the impunity of oflicial mis- 
conduct highly ])rejudicial to the interests 
of the public service. It becomes our 
duty, therefore, to consider what means 
now remain to us of visiting conduct so 
culpable with appropriate puiiislitncnt, or 
at least, of publicly testifying the senti- 
ments with which we regard it. 

28. Mr. Ricketts has removed himself 
beyond the reach of a criminal prosecu- 
tion in India, and the nature of the evi- 
dence against him would not enable us to 
maintain such a prosecution here ; but we 
have never accepted his resignation of our 
service, and we now, as a punishment to 
the individual and an example to others, 
judge it expedient and necessary formally 
to dismiss Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts from 
the service of the Company. We direct 
that the dismissal be promulgated in the 
most public manner for the information 
both of our servants and of the people of 
Oude, where he so unworthily represented 
the British government. 

TREATMENT OF NATIVES. 

Ensign C. R. Vickers, 52d N. I., who 
was suspended from duty, by G. O. of 
^ Oct. 1833, for ** beating bis syce, in a 
wanton and cruel manner, without canse,*^ 

..^atfatJbwrn.N. S. VoL.l 6.No.64. 


has been dtiroissed the service, by ord^ 
of the Court of Directors, who have again 
citeclared their intention of ^nforcing the 
penalty annexed to such traniigressions in 
all cases brought to their notice. 

FEVER AT HANSI. 

The fever at Hansi and throughout the 
Hiirreeana district has caused much sick- 
ness this year. On its first appearance, it 
usually resembles a bilious remittent fe* 
ver, but in a few days it changes its type, 
and becomes a kind of nervous intennit- 
tent fever, provided tlie large dosts of 
calomel, invariably administered, produCeL 
a perfect state of salivation. Once re- 
duced to this type, it continues banging 
about the unhappy patient, displaying ail 
the symptoms of fever and ague, until it 
has reduced him to u mere shadow. 
Nuinliers of officers and men at the can- 
tonment at Ilansi are in hospital. It 
rarely proves fatal. 

ESTATE or MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

The estate of IMackiiilosh and Co. is 
likely to ])ay a dividend of five per cent, 
before Christinas, iiuU pciidontly of the 
house-lottery scheme, the success of which 
is still doubtful. If the lottery should 
fill, the effect would add nearly three 
lakhs to the assets more than the pro- 
perty is expected to realize by public 
auction, and consequently to increase the 
dividends of each creditor about 1} per 
cent.— C a/. Cour. Ocf. 18, 

INDIAN PAPEll, 

Tlie paper on which we this day print 
TAe Enylishman is from the Cossipore 
mills (formcrlv the property of 3Iackin- 
tosh and Co.) of Uiistornjee Cowasjee, 
and is offered to our reailers in confirma- 
tion of the terms in which we spoke of 
this species of domestic manidacture not 
very long since. There is no doubt that, 
if the efforts of Rustouijee be properly 
fostered and supported by the public, 
while they are on the other bund stiinu- 
fated by the rivalry of the enterprising 
S'erain})ore manufacturers, the time will 
come when Calcutta, if not all Bengal, 
will be perfectly independent of the use 
of paper of Kuropcun fabrication. — Kng~ 
lishman, Oct. 27. 

The paper is stout, but the quality in 
other respects is not good. 

THE ROMANISING PRESS. 

This is the name assumed by wbat was 
called the Soblia Baz u* Tress ; it has issued 
a first part of the Ni(i Katha, or Moral 
Instructor. The press is under the ma- 
nagement of Raja Kaleekishen, and is 
employed by liirn- in the publication of 
Vidwun-modun Tnrhiginees, and sundry 
other works of that description, by which 

(2 1 ) 
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he neither got substantial pruse nor did 
sul^ntial good. We are right glad to 
see the young lajah commencing a career 
of a different nature, from which better 
results may be anticipated if he perseveres 
in that course. Placing himself under 
the influence of a master mind, he is 
employing himself, more humbly it may 
be, but certainly more usefully, than he 
was before employed, in spreading the 
system lately recommended — that of ap- 
plying the Uoman cimracters to the native 
languages. The little brochure issued on 
this/'plan consists of fables, and, to render 
them attractive to youthful readers. Sir 
Charles D’Oylyhas very condescendingly 
fiiruishcd a number of pretty lithographic 
illustrations.^jGn^hs/nnan, Nov. 18. 

ESTATE OF FERGUSSON AND CO. 

To the Editor of the Delhi Gazette. 
Sir,— -For the information of the credi- 
tors of the late firm of Fergusson and Co. 
I send fur publication in your paper a cor- 
respondence setting forth the amount of 
dividends likely to be forthcoming from 
this bankrupt concern. The society of 
Calcutta is so demoralised, that it is 
pleasing to observe any thing like a change 
for the better, an<l Mr. Lowe’s conduct in 
the late discussion entitles him to the 
best jthaiiks of the creditors, generally, 
and particularly those at a distance and 
in the upper provinces. This firm of 
Fergusson and Co. is supposed to possess 
more property than any of the others, and 
yet, after a year and a half, it can pay little 
more than a year’s interest (at the rate 
they borrowed), and is another of the 
many proofs to show how red«lessly they 
went on, and I hope the creditors will 
consider well before they grant a dis- 
charge- 

Your obdt. servant, 

Homo. 

My dear Sir, — You will no doubt be 
anxious to know what dividends you are 
likely to receive from the estate of Fer- 
gusson and Co., particularly so, on ac- 
count of the late discussion between two 
of the members of the late firm and niy- 
^If- I addressed a letter to the assignee 
on the 9th instant, requesting to be in- 
formed what dividends he thought would 
be' made, and to state when he intended 
tf>. declare the first dividend and the rate 
per cent, t annex a copy of his reply, 
and shall merely remark, that had I not 

put a stop to improper conduct 

^wards the estate, the creditors could 
never expect to receive three or four annas 
m the rupee. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) John Lowe. 
Cfdeutta, Mth SepU\SI3A. 

TO JOHN LOWE, ESQ. 

My dear Lowe, — I still think we shall 


pay 10, perhaps 18 per cent, about Mareh 
next, and I hope' tbe March following to 
do as much. I fully believe the estate 
has the \i*herewitha], if judiciously ma- 
naged and not improperly interfered with, 
to pay the eight annas in the rupee. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) E. Macnaghten. 

m Sept, 1834. 

THE HIMALAYA. 

Mr. Falconer, civil su^eon at Sufia- 
ruiipore, has achieved a higlier ascent by 
2,000 feet on Jumnoterie than any pre- 
vious traveller. He has enriched his bo- 
tariical collection by several new spe- 
cimens of plants gathered about the ex- 
treme verge of vegetation on the Hima- 
layas, and would doubtless have made 
still more interesting discoveries, had not 
a very severe attack of fever, brouglit on 
by sleeping without cover in the snow, 
utterly prostrated his own strength as 
well as that of lits followers. He and his 
party accomplished their return to Lan- 
dour (ten marches) witii great difficulty, 
and were actually carried into the station, 
being two weak to walk. Mr. Falconer 
has entirely recovered his health, and in- 
tended proceeding again to the interior. 
He has not as yet fixed on spots proper 
for the culture of the tea plant, but there 
is no doubt expressed by botanists in this 
part of the country as to the possibility of 
its adoption in tlie Himalayas . — Meerut 
Obs.f Uct. 9. ' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CLANDESTINE SUFPI.Y OF ARMS. 

A letter from Cuddapah says, You 
will be surprised to hear that six bandies, 
laden with muskets from Madras, were 
seized by Mr. Lacon, the zillah judge at 
Cuddapah. The bandies were going to 

Curnool, but directed to Mr. , at 

Bellary, as containing China articles. It 
appears, 900 muskets, in the same way, 
had reached Curnool already. Those 
seized now amount to 400. A Mussul- 
man at Madras has engaged to supply the 
nabob. Mr. Lacon has written to Go- 
vernment upon the subject, and the Mus- 
sulman will be apprehended. A month 
ago, a bandy, laden with kadh passed. to 
Curnool. The nabob is laying in a great 
storeof grain.”— Afod. Gaz. &pt. 20, 

MUTINOUS HAVILDAR. 

The cavalry bavildar, who lately com- 
mitted divers outrages when brought be- 
fore an European court-martial at A root 
(see p. 31.), has been shot to death with 
musketry. — Mad, Herald, Sept, 0, 
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Mft. CATOR. 

Peter Cator, Esq. the registrar of the 
Supretne Court, has subscribed the muni-' 
hcent donation of ten thousand rupees to 
the Society for Promoting Ciiristian Know- 
ledge in Foreign Parts.— 

83 . 

RAMAN TAMBY. 

The Herald (p. 104) triumphantly re- 
ports the result of Human Tainby's trial. 
Yes — he has been tried — and a prince of 
Travancore, a man admitted to be of royal 
descent, has been tried at last, after an im- 
prisonment of some six years — is tried — no 
matter for what, or in what manner — and 
is sentenced to twenty-four lashes, and to 
labour in irons for three years ! But will 
Soobrow dare to curry this sentence into 
elTect ? He lias done his utmost ; let him 
take heed that the ruin he has levelled at 
the devoted head of the devoted Rumait 
Tamby aliglit not on his own. The pro- 
ceedings of the zillah judge have been for- 
warded to the Appeal Court. The first 
judge of this court, Cawsapilly, a man of 
iiitlierto unbending honour and unsullied 
character, refuses to confirm the sentence. 
The dewHM is making every exertion to 
get this judge out of the way. Matters 
arc before Mr. Casainajor, and Mr. Casa- 
major leaves Travaticore forthwith, or 
has left it already, for the hills ! — lbid,y 
Sept» 6. 

RAJAH OF COOMLA. 

We hear that the Governor-general in- 
tends, before his return to Calcutta, to 
pay a visit to Coomla, for the purpose of 
making a suitable acknowledgment to the 
rajah of that place, for the assistance 
which he rendered to one of the columns 
of the late expedition against the rajah of 
Coorg, in furnishing supplies of provisions 
and carriage for the use of the troops, and 
for the aid which he aiforded in various 
other ways to the British, in their advance 
into the Coorg territory. The same rajah 
was so harassed by his neighbour of Coorg, 
and so alarmed in consequence of the 
threats of the latter, that at one time he 
seriously contemplated abandotiing his 
musnud, and taking refuge in the British 
territories, in order to escape bis troubles 
and the danger to which he was exposed. 
From this course, and, in all probability, 
the consequent loss of bis principality, he 
was, we understand, dissuaded with con- 
siderable difficulty by a gentleman of this 
presidency, who was lately in Malabar, 
and being acquainted with the rajah, paid 
him a passing visit. We have not heard 
in wliat manner the Governor-general in- 
tends to mark his sdnse of the rajah's con- 
duct towards tiie British troops ; but we 
cannot doubt that the acknowledgment 
will be in every way suitable to the'ser- 
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vices rendered by the rajah and tlie high 
character of the British government.— 
Bombay Durpun^ Sept. 6. 

COLONEL CADOGAN. 

The following address was presented to 
Lieut. -colonel Cadogan, of the 48tii Mad. 
N I., late acting resident in Travancore' 
and Cochin, on the occasion of his relin- 
quishment of that situation, signed by 
Colonels Cooke and Oaly, and twenty- 
two other gentlemen of the European 
commuiiity of Travancore and Cochin : — 
** Dear Sir : — We, thcEiiropean commu- 
nity of Travancore and Cochin, who liave 
had the pleasure of enjoying your society 
during the period of your administration 
as British resident in these provinces, now 
nearly live years, cannot permit you to 
leave UR without tendering to you the ex- 
pression of our unfeigned regret at tlic 
near prospect of separation, and convey- 
ing the assumnee of our regard and esteem 
for your public and private cliiinictcr. 
And now that every personal considera- 
tion is merged in these feelings, in testi- 
mony of their sincerity, we solicit your 
acceptance of a piece of plate, which will 
be presented to you on your arrival in 
England. With anxious wishes for the 
early and complete restoration of your 
health, and a happy meeting witli all dear 
to you at home." 

EAST- INDIANS. 

One of the results of the new charter 
has been the admission of East- Indians to 
practice in the legal prufcssioii. Mr. 
Branson, one of that class, has been ad- 
mitted a solicitor in the Supreme Com t. 

TUr. GOVERNOR. 

Sir Frederick Adam will, we under- 
stand, return to Madras tlirougli the nor- 
thern district, purposing to take a survey 
of Kimedy. General Taylor is to meet 
his Excellency at Poore about Cliristnius. 
— Mad* Herald^ Nov. 29. 

NATIVE EDUCATION SOCIi;Ty. 

A correspondence has taken place be- 
tween a member of the Madras Hindoo 
Literary Society and the Madras Native 
Education Society, respecting the nature 
of the instruction proposed to be given to 
native youths ; the member of the Literary 
Society expressing the sentiments of other 
respectable natives, declaring ** that the 
respectable portion of the natives of Ma- 
dras will gladly avail themselves of this 
opportunity of sending their boys to the 
seminary to be established under the pa- 
tronage of the Society, were it not for the 
rules framed by them, which strongly pro- 
fess to interfere with the religious prin- 
ciples of the youth, os part of the educa- 
tion to be had at the seminary, although 
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the committee endeavour, by their letter, 
to ftliew that such is not their object. 
therefore,** he adds, ** the intention of the 
Native Education Society is really to give 
the sons of the natives of Madras a sound 
knowledge in the higher branches of Eng- 
lish arts and sciences, I would beg to 
suggest that that part of the rule which 
relates to the instruction of tliese boys in 
the Scriptures may be omitted, and that 
the institution may be called a pure Eng- 
lish seminary ; and if the committee can- 
not do this, I would recommend their 
affording some monthly peenniary assist- 
ance to the Hindoo Literary Society, in 
order that they may be enabled to procure 
a better teacher, who can give their boys 
instruction in the higher branches of the 
English literature. Since it is the object 
of your Society to promote education in 
that language, it matters not whether they 
do it in their own seminary or elsewhere.** 

The committee, observing that the wri** 
ter had partly misunderstood the object 
and intentions of the Society, invited him 
to a personal conference, which the latter 
declined, and wished for a communication 
in writing, as to what part of the Society*s 
ohieet and intentions had been misunder- 
stood. The committee declined ** enter- 
ing into any controversy on the subject of 
their published prospectuses,** but referred 
to that part of their address (given in p. 
162} beginning ** But that there may be 
no mistake. Sec.** 

The native writer declared that he and 
his friends were not satisfied with this 
explanation. 

The Madras Herald, of December 3d, 
bn the authority of a respectable nati%’c, 
states, that some of the children in the 
Society’s school have been withdrawn, on 
account of the inode of religious iiistriic- 
tioii which is pursued there. 


ENSIGN REDMOND. 

A melancholy occurrence took jdace at 
the Clarendon huted yesterday. Ensign 
Redmond, of the 7th N.I., was .seen 
tralkitig on the terrace of the third story 
of the building, and, whether hy accident 
or otherwise, was precipitated to the 
ground. The height w'e take to be about 
thirty or thirty-five feet. The unhappy 
than was taken up utterly insensible, 
with blood flowing from his mouth and 
nose. He was immediately sent off to 
tbe general hospital, but it is feared it is a 
hoi^less case. Ensign Redmond, we un- 
derstand, was under arrest, and liad rea- 
son to apprehend that he would be brought 
to a couit-murtial. It appears he had an 
interview with u public functionary a few 
minutes before the full ; but, of course, 
we are not at liberty to mention the re- 
]>ort8 we have heard of the coiivci-sation 
between them. — Mad. Gaz , Dec. 10. 


[Apkit, 

Ensign Redmond died 'on the- l ltb; 
An inquest * was held on the body; It 
was very apparent, from the evidence 
taken, that the unfortunate gentleman 
was labouring under aberration of mind at 
the time of the dreadful occurrence. He 
was seen to seat himself on the parapet, 
and slide back, grasping the wall on w'hich 
he sat with his hands. He then let go 
his hold, and fell. The jury returned, a 
verdict to the effect that tlie deceased 
came by his death whilst in a state of 
temporary insanity. 

THE BISHOP. 

The Bishop of Calcutta landed at Madras 
from the Enterprize on the 10th Decem- 
ber. His lordship is to hold confirmations 
at the different churches on the 17th, IStli, 
19th, and 22d December ; the visitation 
of the clergy was to be holdcn on the 
23d, at St. George’s church. On his re- 
turn from the visitation of tlie southern 
churches, his lordship purposes to hold 
an ordination on Wednesday the 18th of 
I'ebruary. 

COLONEL CONWAY. 

At the honourable acquittal of this 
mentofious officer, his friends have just 
reason to rejoice ; and we believe that 
there are none, even among those who 
do not stand ewctly in this relation, who 
wished for any thing beyond an impartial 
inquiry into the affair. OHicial inflictions 
are not always traceable to tlfeir right 
source, and it frequently iiuppens that the 
author of a wrong is conccuicd, while a 
second party is flxed upon in his room. 
We have never offered an opinion upon 
the late investigation, and now that it lias 
terminated, we feel that to do so would 
boas improper as it is unnecessary. - Mad. 
Times, Oct. 22. 


isoinSay. 

LAW. 

SiiPHRMK CouliT, Horemher II. 

T. H. Saljer, Esq., and Helen hix Wife, 
v. Robert Xavier Murphy. "J’his was an 
action on the case against the editor of the 
Bowhay Gazette, fur a libel on Mrs. Baber, 
published in that paper of the 21<th Sep- 
tember, to the following effect : 

A circumstance took place on the 13th instant, 
which has produced a very strong sensation among 
the Mahomedan population of this Mand, particu- 
larly the Borah (not Memon) caste, who are pro- 
verbial for their riiiiet and peaceable deineaftour. 
^'his very serious and unfortunate aifair we have 
been prevented iioiiciug hitherto by (i^e urgent 
pressure of the late European news ; but now that 
the expectstlons of our readers have been satisfied 
oil these matters, we return to the iierformanco of 
a very painfblduty, doubly painful, because a stem 
seiise of Justice to the poor, a sense of the value of 
liiiniaii life, superiortoevery CQn.dderatJonof rank 
or sux. obliges us to bring in the name of a lady, 
and that one of the highest in the land, by the 
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AomiiMiertiig oonftact. If not. Indeed, by tlie actual 
violence of whole lervants, an unfortunate native 
ti^esman hai been driven, in desperation, to com- 
mit suicide ; and for what offence ? the uninten- 
ttonal brewing of the French Jlower-fiot which he 
was emplcwed In repairing ! Ibrahim Abdabhaee 
went, on the mom of Saturday, by desIte of a mes- 
senger, to the house of Mrs. Baber, to hang up a 
chandelier. In the course of the day he was seen 
running, as if for his life, from the nouse, with a 
Parsee servant, named Eduljee, and a coachman, 
in pursuit, calling out, *' Seize him! seize him T* 
As they gained upon him, the unfortunate man 
took off his turban, and, laying it near the brink of 
a well, as a sign to his friends. Jumped in and sank. 
The body was subsequently taken out, and an in- 
quest held, when the following arcouYit was given. 
Sirs. Baber^s servunt8» of the transaction in 
which they themselves were so deeply implicated: 

** Their mistress had given the deceased a French 
flower-pot to mend, and, while doing so, he cracked 
it. Mrs. Baber was angry at this, on which he 
offered to replace it by another. She replied that 
she could not get such another for Thhi rupees, and 
ordered him to wait below. She then wrote a note, 
gave it to her servant, and ordered him to take it 
and the deceased to the person who had recom- 
mended him. On going down, he found the de- 
ceased gone, and he and the coachman pursued 
him till the catastrophe happened.” 

Such was the evidence at the parties respecting 
their own conduct. The coroner ordered the bro- 
ther-in-law of the deceased to examine the body; 
he went, and opened the front of liis dress, and 
saw no marks. of violence there, as the deceased 
was lying with his face upwards. Rut, as neither 
Hindoo nor Mahomedan can strip a corpse, he had 
no opportunity of seeing his back ; and, tiiough 
there was a European on the jury, neither he nor 
the coroner thought it necessaiy to have it strip- 
ped. The parties were told that it would cost them 
great trouble to pursue the matter further ; they 
expressed themselves satisfied, and a verdict, eqiit- 
valent, we believe, to Acctdentnl Ihunoninfr, was 
returned. The proceedings closed ; the body was 
taken to the mosque, and the dress mit off by the 
moula (who alone is authorizcMi to do it), in pre- 
sence of fifty people, when the hack exhibitetl 
vine lotw welts or lashes from a whip or rattan ! 
No d(}ubt any longer remained as to the cause 
which drove this unfortunate man to so desperate 
an act. The whole of the Rorahs assembled to 
see the corpse; and so loud were the curses, so 
strong the feeling of iiidigna'.ion, when the poor 
old blind father came to cry over the body or his 
only son, and only source ot support, that some of 
the Borahs present swore, and made their chiUlrm 
swear, upon the Korant nevfnr in their lives to go 
for any service to the house of a European. .Such 
are the fruits of one act of viol«irc and injustice : 
it stains the character of a whole class ; destroys 
the confidence of the humble and defenceless, and 
excites feelings of animosity which it is ditficult 
ever to eradicate. 

The (lufendaiU pleadoil the genei’ul 
ibsiie. 

The damages were laid at ll.s. 5,000. 

Mr. Hopcr, for the ])laiiitiff, stated the 
cose to the jtiiyi and observed tiiut the 
|)ublicatioti, which contained a wanton 
and inalicioiis falsehood, was almost as 
much a libel upon the administration of 
justice in Bombay as upon Mrs. Baber, 
in imputing to coroners and jurors a 
readiness to screen delinquents. As the 
defendant had not pleaded a justification, 
the plaintiffs were not at liberty to give 
evidence of its falsehood 

The learned counsel offered to call wit- 
nesses to disprove the charges in the libel ; 
but the Chief Justice and Sir John Awdry 
declared such evidence iiiadnaissible. 

The publication and other necessary facts 
being proved, 

Mr. Phittips, for the defendant, con< 


tended, that so far from the article being 
a libel on Mrs. Baber, it neither was so 
intended, nor can admit of any such con- 
struction. He conceived that, notwith- 
standing the absence of a plea of justifica- 
tion, he was entitled to go into evidence 
of the facts on tlie general issue alone. 
(This the court refused to allow.) He 
tlien contended that the infliction of the 
lashes was not directly imputed to any 
person; the violence, if imputed at all, 
was imputed to the servants of Mrs. 
Baber. AH the article asserted amounted 
to this : that the deceased was driven to 
suicide by Mrs. Buber’s servants ; that 
the mode was liy flogging, or at least by 
actual violence; that the cause was the 
breaking of a French flower-pot ; and 
that Mrs. Baber was angry at this precise 
offence. It would be arguing post hoc, 
propter hoc, to say ihat this imputed the 
causation of the suicide to Mrs. Baber. 
Their lordships must be well aware of the 
proiicness of native servants to plume 
themselves in the name and authority of 
their masters, and to do that unbidden 
which they think may be pleasing to 
them ; and liow apt they are, when mis- 
chief ensues, to conceal and misrepresent 
what they really have done. All that 
Mrs. Buber was represented to have done, 
was, to order the deceased to he taken 
away with a letter. It was impossible Co 
imagine that the defendant could have 
had any other object than to rouse the 
attention of those not otherwise accessible 
to the trutli, and to enforce an inquiry 
into an affair which bore the appearance 
of having been shirred over; and the 
learned counsel added, he thought Mr. 
Murphy would have been to blame if he 
had turned a deaf ear to the statements 
of these poor people, corroborated as they 
were by a chain of circumstances. 

The Court was of opinion tliat the ar- 
ticle was a libel. The Chief .Justice ob- 
served that nothing which had been said 
altered in the lea.st the opinion he had 
always had of its libellous nature ; and Sir 
John Awdry characterized it as “atro- 
cious.” The court stated, however, that 
they conceived the plaintiffs hud brought 
the uctiou fur the purpose of dealing 
themselves, rather than to procure vin- 
dictive damages ; thus, as it were, placing 
them on trial instead of the defendant. 
The court accordingly gave only 300 ru- 
pees damages. Sir Herbert Compton 
observed that a most unpleasant duty de- 
volved upon judges in thus assessing 
damages without the assistance of a jury 
—an inconvenience which he hoped would 
not long exist ; a sentiment in which Sir 
John Awdry entirely concurred. 

The plaintiffs, conceiving (it is stated 
in the CoMrter) that the smallness of the 
damages might mislead some persons into 
an erroneous notion of the merits of the 
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^ 986 ^ applied oir. tlie 14^11 for a new trial, 
wbicti the court refused. . 

Ord, Cut. \3th Nov. 1834^. 

I. Anjr person desiring to be admitted 
as a barrister of this court, shall, at the 
time he petitions for admission, produce a 
certificate of his having been called to the 
bar in England or Ireland, or of his being 
entitled to practice as an advocate in the 
principal courts of Scotland, and also a 
certificate of good character and ability 
signed by two of the judges of England, 
or Ireland, or Scotland, respectively. 

II. Any person desiring to be admitted 
as an attorney, solicitor, or proctor, shall 
produce a certificate of his having been 
admitted an attorney or solicitor in one of 
his Majesty's courts at Westminster, or 
of his having served a regular clerkship 
of three years to an attorney or solicitor 
in one of the supreme courts of India, 
and also a certificate of his good character 
and ability signed, in the first case, by 
the master with whom he shall have 
served his clerkship in England, and also 
by one of the principal officers of his Ma- 
jesty's said courts; and in the second case, 

the master with whom he shall have 
served his clerkship in India, and also by 
one of the principal officers of the su- 
preme court at the I^esidency, where 
such clerkship shall have been served. 

(Signed) H. A. D. Compton, 
J, W. Awdry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AFFAIBS OF MESSRS. SUOTTON AND CO. 

At. a general meeting of the creditors 
of. Messrs. Shotton and Co. at the office 
of the executive trustee, on the 22d of 
September, Major Dunsterville in the 
chair, present fifteen gentlemen, repre- 
senting claims to the amount of Ks. 
15^57,600, the following report was read 
by the executive trustee : — 

** Report. — In the trust-deed, to which 
most of you became parties, there was a 
provision for . the payment of the first divi- 
dend in Jan. next, should all the creditors 
aign the deed, lliis they have not done; 
but as I had succeeded in getting in funds 
to .a considerable amount, which you 
must, all have wished to see divided, I 
applied to the partners to whom reference 
could be made, Messrs. Johnson and 
Hart, ami wirii their consent I now pro- 
pose, to anticipate the period fixed; and, 
notwithstanding the claims still unrepre* 
eented, to make a dividend, the parties 
Koeiving it signing a release to the part- 
ners of the firm, which has been pre- 
pared in accordance with the deed of 
trust. Its purport is approving generally 
of. what lias been done, and releasing the 
partners of the house, in consideration of 
the dividend now to he declared, and of 


such future dividend as may arise .fimrn 
the joint and separate estates made over 
by them for your general benefit* Tliis 
resolution having been come to, I have 
called a meeting for the purpose of pro- 
posing a division of the funds collected, 
and more particularly to lay before you a 
schedule of the claims oh the estate, in 
order thitt an opportunity may be afforded 
of verifying the amount at which your 
claims are respectively stated, or of oli- 
jecting to those of others, should any wish 
to do so; and I must now request you to 
fix the period during which tiie schedule 
should continue open to inspection, be- 
fore commencing the actual payment of 
the dividend, after which no additional 
claim ought, I think, to be admitted, con- 
sidering the length of time which has 
elapsed since the failure, and the oppor- 
tunities of adjusting accounts during this 
time; 1 think ten days would be sufficient, 
or say that the schedule remain open till 
the 4<th October, and the payments com- 
mence on the 6th. This schedule shows 
the demands on the estate, including a 
few doubtful items under the head of 
suspense account, to amount to Rs. 
21,54,137. 3 23., and on this I propose 
to pay a dividend of twenty-five per 
cent. I for which purpose I have available 
118.5,42,278. a 41, including the Com- 
pany's paper daily expected from Cal- 
cutta and Madras as shown in the state- 
ment No. 1. Srutcmeiit No. 2 shows 
the receipts and disbursements (rom the 
time the estate was placed in my hands 
up to the present date, classing the ex- 
penditure iinilcr different heads, to show 
more readily tite objects to which it has 
been applied. From this, you will per* 
ceive that I have resold tlie greater por- 
tion of the government ])aper in wbicli 
the fund.s were invested as realized, 
placing the proceeds in the treasury, in 
the joint luiincs of Ragoba jewajee and 
myself; tliis 1 did with the consent of 
the committee of reference, in order to 
secure a better sale, by gradually bringing 
it into the market, th.^n we could iiavc 
hoped for had it been all held to the last, 
and then forced off at once. In this par- 
ticular, as well as in tlic anticipation of 
the period for the first dividend, the terms 
of the deed hove been departed from, hut 
1 trust that in both the deviation will 
meet with your approbation. There is 
one other provision of the trust-deed, 
which I think might with propriety bo 
departed from, which is that of making im* 
perutive a dividend as often as the funds 
amount to three per cent. Now, this will, 
I think, cause unnecessary trouble botli 
to yourselves and to me, should the future 
realizations prove at all rapid, and J 
therefore recommend that tlie rate for 
regulating a dividend should at present hi! 
fixed higher, leaving it to the quarterly 
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ifieetings to direct a division of the funds 
tn hand should they think it desirable; 
by this means you will retain the power 
of liavinfT a dividend every three months, 
which will, I think, be frequently enough 
when the amount to be derived is below 
the per-centage you may fix.*' 
statement No. 1. 

Funds available for first dividend. 

Cash Balance. « 

In General Treasury. 

In hand..... l.«3« 3 3 

Rs. 4^10,439 3 .33 

5 pr. Ct. Note of 182.3-29. 

So. Rs 1.3.000 

Do. do. of 1822-23 ...... .33.900 

52.912 2 00 

Deposits made by debtors in course 

of realization '. 8.925 3 

Rs. 5.42.270 0 41 
Claims Rs. 21.54.137. 3. 23. at 25. 

per cent .3,35,.334 1 81 

The resolutions proposed and agraed 
to, in reference to the foregoing, were — 
1st. that the report be approved and con> 
firmed ; 2d, that the statement of receipts 
and disbursements be passed ; 3d, that 
the schedule of claims remain open for 
inspection till the 11th Oct.; 4<tl), that a 
dividend of twenty- five per cent, he de- 
clared ; 5th, that the next and fiituic di- 
vidends be declared as soon as the funds 
collected amounted to five per cent, on 
the claims; the (ith hears testimony to 
the efiiciency and attention to the inter- 
ests of both creditors and debtors shown 
by Mr. Beckwith, the executive trustee. 

EXPEDITION TO SOCOTRA. 

The Tigris, Coote, Shamion, and the 
Besmar patamar, are reported to be un- 
der immediate orders for Socotra, with a 
detachment of native infantry, artillery, 
and a party of sappers and miners. A 
captain and subaltern of infantry accom- 
pany the troops, but we are still ignorant 
of the officers (if there be any) who will 
be attached to the other arms of the force. 
Commander Harris, it is said, will he the 
governor of the island, for tlic purchase of 
which he takes 10,000 dollars. — Jlurk,^ 
Nov, 20. 

VISIT OF NATIVES TO EUROPE. 

The Good Success takes two Parsce boys, 
about six or seven years of age, to Canton, 
lurior to their proceeding to Cngland for the 
purpose of being tlicre educated. Their 
names are Cursetjee and Jehangeer, the 
sons of ’Framjec Patuck, whose motive for 
sending them to China in the first place, it 
is said, is to season themgraduully for their 
transition from a Warm to a cold climate. 
Dinsbaw Limjee, who went about two 
years ago to Kngland, has written a letter 
to his relations here in a style reflecting 
considerable credit upon him for the dili- 
gence with which he lias applied himself 
to his studies. It is said that tus father is 


making interest to get him admitted here- 
after to Hailey bury College; preparatory to 
his entering the Civil: Service. If such be 
the case, the laudable ambition of this in- 
dividual may be productive of singular 
changes in the native character; as, a 
single native once admitted, astonishing 
eflTects will appear as the result, not only 
in this country but also in England; and 
as tile Charter forbids any exclusion front 
office on account of religion^ or caste, or 
colour, we see no fear of bis failing, 
should he only be fortunate enough to 
procure a nomination to a writersliip by a 
director. — Jfotn, Gaz. Nov. 22. 


FAREWELL PARTY TO LORD CLARK. 

On the 5th inst., being the anniversary 
of the battle of Kirkee, the society of Poona 
and its neighbourhood gave a splendid en- 
tertainment to the Earl of Clare on hiS 
taking leave of the Deccan. In addition 
to the numerous residents of Poona and 
Kirkee, many persons from Amednuggur 
and other out-stations came in for the pur- 
pose of paying their parting tribute of re- 
spect to the governor. Fancy dresses, al- 
though not general, were admitted, and 
served to relieve the sameness of every day 
costume; and a most magnificent supper 
was given in a suite of tents such as are 
seldom seen on this side of India. The 
tables were laid for about 300 persons. Al 
supper, the task of bidding farewell, was 
performed by the gallant comniander-in- 
chief, Sir John Keane, in the followinir 
words : — 

“My Lord ; — The object ibis assembly 
has in view is, to thank you most kindly for 
the honour you have conferred upon us by 
your presence, affording us this evening, 
collectively, an opportunity of expressing 
our deep grief at your retiring from this go- 
vernment. Your easy approach — your mild 
and condescending manner— -your liberal 
hospitality, have pleased all. Your dignified 
tone and firmness in matters of first import 
have been admired by all. My lord, it Is 
easy to welcome a coming chief, but it is 
difficult and painful to say farewell, in last 
words, to a parting friend— above all such 
a friend as your lordship has been to all 
classes of the community. Your residence 
and rule will be long treasured in favour- 
able recollection throughout Western India; 
and when you leave its shores, you will take 
with you our ardent prayers for a pros- 
perous voyage and a happy meeting, in 
re-establislied health, with your friends in 
England.** ^ 

The noble earl, after expressing fata aci* 
knowledgments to his gallant friend ft>r the' 
terms in which he bad spoken of bis claims 
on their notice on bis departure, in n tone 
of real sincerity, expressed regret at leaving 
a society in which he had been accustomed 
to mingle for the last four yrars ; and that 
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hit regret was scarcely diminished eren by 
the|»rotpect of a return to ** merry Eng- 
laiid** before him. It was hit fate to- auc- 
ce^, as governor, two iiersons sotllustrious 
(Mr. Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm), 
that he was forcibly reminded of the im. 
mense, the even miserable distance between 
himself and his predecessors. But he had 
endeavoured zealously to perform bis duty, 
by. following in their steps; and in leaving 
his public character with those now liefore 
him, he was confident it was in good hands. 
To the ladies he mere especially addressed 
a part of bis observations, stating that he 
had lived in courts, abroad and at home, 
but he bad not known a society to which 
that of Poona could be preferred. His 
lordship returned to the Presidency on the 
10th. 

We wish we could convey to our readers 
the substance of the sentiments delivered 
by a lady in bidding adieu to his lordship, 
in the name of the fiiirer portion of the 
community there assembled. Though like 
to “softest music,'* our attending ears" 
were too distant for reporting the flattering 
tribute. — Cor, Bomb, Goz, A^ov. V2, 


THK INDIA COUNCIL. 

The proceedings of the Council of India 
have hitherto been conducted with so much 
secrecy, that scarcely any thing has trans- 
pired regarding them, although the utmost 
anxiety is very naturally felt on the sub- 
ject, from the opinion having become prc. 
valent tliat they relate, in some measure, 
to reductions in the public expenditure, 
which have been threatened for a long time. 
But while it still remains uncertain whe- 
liter this be the case or not, it would appear 
that qtiestions of a very different and not 
less important nature have beei> under dis- 
cussion. Among these the judicial system 
has occupied a prominent place, judging 
from the inquiries so extensively circulated 
as to the practicability of introducing trial 
by jury throughout India ; and though the 
result remains to be seen, the spirit which 
pervades the Supreme Government, in one 
particular, at least, is not doubtful. As 
regards the revenue system, accounts from 
the Neilgherries prove that equally com- 
prehensive plans of reform are entertained, 
a commission having recently been* ap- 
pointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
and reporting upon the systems in force for 
levying export, import, and transit duties 
under the three presidencies. On this 
commission, we understand, Mr. Borra- 
daile, of the Bombay civil service, is to act 
as the representative of this presidency ; and 
the .For^ St, George Gazette contains an 
official intimation of the appointment of 
Mr. W. H. Babington for Madras. No 
individual has yet been nominated for 
Bengal, but Mr. J. H. Crawford,' of this 
estAbiishment, is to be at the bead of 


the comtniasion, and perhaps Is intea^ 
by the goverhor^general instead of a cbm* 
missiofiep fotm t£it presidency. Be this^ 
however, as it may, a field requiring 
more improvement could not have been 
pointed out than the one which has been 
selected for the labours of the com- 
missioners. We only wonder, by the way, 
that Mr. Trevelyan, who, in a work re- 
cently published, has shown, in a striking 
manner, tlie evils arising from tlie present 
mode of collecting inland customs, has not 
been selected as one of tlic individuals to 
reform it. 

With respect to the Law Commission, 
for the appointment of which we have 
looked with much interest to the Supreme^ 
Council since- its formation, it now ap. 
pears that some change has taken place 
in the views of the authorities at home, 
as letters, which may be relied on, have 
lately been received, stating that no com- 
mission is to be issued. Tlie cause of 
this is not mentioned, but there is reason 
to believe that motives of economy have 
induced the Board of Controiil to ahanclon' 
a part of their late plan for the government 
of this country, that was likely to occasion 
expense, to remove one of tlie greatest ob- 
jections to which it was liable. The delay 
attending the establishment of the new 
presidency may thus be accounted for; and 
it is the only way of explaining the course 
which has beeA adopted with the Law 
Commission. — Bomb, Cour, Oct, 7, 

ARREST or A NATIVE OP RANK. 

Wc umTerstand th;it a native of consi- 
derable rank has been arrested in I’bona 
under very singular circii instances, W'hich- 
throws some liglit on the reports that we 
recently stated to have been current in the 
Bombay bazaar, respecting an alleged cor- 
respondence between several Indian princes 
and the court of Russia. The name of this 
individual is Pelnshah ; and he is said to 
have, not long since, held the post of De- 
wan or minister to tlie*Guicow'arof Baroda. 
He appeared suddenly in Bombay a short 
time ago, and shewed to several itulividtrals 
here letters addressed to the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Persia, the Pasha of 
Egypt, and, we believe, sundry other po- 
tentates, denouncing the conduct of the 
British in India as a series of treachery, 
tyranny, and extortion, and calling upon 
the aforesaid monarchs to hasten to the re- 
lief of the oppressed natives of HindostaH, 
who were ready to receive all or either of 
them with open arms. These letters bore 
the sign manual and official seal of the 
Guicowar of Baroda. Tliey had been writ- 
ten, he asserted, by the imperative order of 
his master the Guicowar ; but, sooner than 
despatch such treasonable documents, he 
had thrown up his office and fled, with the 
proofs of his royal master's treachery, to 
Bombay, where be hoped' to be not only 
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protected, but amply remunerated for hit 
trouble. The government was duly in* 
formed of the important abject of his mis* 
tion, and the letters handed into the board ; 
but the whole was very justly looked upon 
at a piece of trickery, and the applicant 
treated as an impostor. Having thus failed 
here, and having, moreover, contracted a 
debt of about Rs. 20,000, Pelashah pro* 
ceeded to Poona ; and, in the mean time, 
letters were received from the Baroda sir- 
car, denouncing him for having forged the 
great seal for his own treasonable purposes, 
and then decamped — and requesting the 
British government to cause him to be 
apprehended and sent to Baroda. lie has 
accordingly been arrested ; and it is stated 
that the workman who fabricated the false 
seal is also in custody. — JBomb^ (Jaz., Oct, 4. 

LAW. 

Supreme Courts Ovt. 22. — The King v. 
Winter^ Rivers, and Oergman.^'VUis was 
a criminal prosecution against the editor 
and proprietors of tlie Colombo Ohsenvr, 
and a writer in that paper, for a libel 
against Mr. Oswin, a civil servant, and the 
superintendent oF police, contained in a 
letter, signed G. R., written by Mr. Ri- 
vers, imputing to Mr. Oswin petulant and 
angry behaviour, and a refusal of a war- 
rant of arrest for the apprehension of a 
servant of the writer, and compelling him 
(Mr. Rivers) to goto the district judge; 
upon which letter the following comments 
(being part of the liliel) were made by the 
editor (who stated that he had ascertained 
tliat the charges were founded on fact): 
** His (the correspondent's) complaint 
against the superintendent is trifling; but 
these trifles gall, and the constant repetition 
of them is a most convincing proof that, 
however clever and zealous a public ser- 
vant the super! nleiideiit may be, — and such 
we believe be is. — a natural iiitirmity of 
temper, and want of urbanity to those 
whom he considers his inferiors, render him 
unfit for the discharge of judicial functions.** 

The King*s Advocate, for the prosecu- 
tion, said that, by the Dutch law, the truth 
of a libel might be set up in defence, and 
he would make no objection to that course 
in the present instance. Had Mr. Oswin 
proceeded by civil action, it would have 
been cognizable only by the district judge 
with three assessors (the jury-law as yet 
applying only to criminal cases), and Mr. 
Oswin would have been accused of not 
daring to lay bis character before an inde- 
pendent jury. He (the king's advocate) 
had, therefore, allowed the case to be sent 
to the Supreme Court ; but the defendants 
hod been summoned to attend tlieir trial, 
as in civil coses, w'ithoiit ever being bound 
by bail. Tlic learned advocate expressed 
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Ilia opinion that Uie publicatidn tended to 
bring not only Mr. Oswin into public dis- 
credit and odium, but the due course and' 
administration of justice into suspicion and 
contempt. He said that Mr. Oswin was 
prepared to shew the utter falsehood of the 
complaints made against him, on former 
occasions, in the Observer, and observed that 
be (the king's advocate) could himself bear 
testimony to Mr. Oswin's conduct in the 
police. 1 have said elsewhere," he added, 
*‘and most conscientiously do I now say, 
that I do not know, amongst those of his 
standing, a more zealous, honourable, and 
efficient public servant, or one who is more 
deserving of promotion, than Mr. Oswin ; 
I think both the public and the govern, 
ment are indebted to him fur the zealous 
and able manner with which ho has dis. 
charged the difficult and liarussing duties 
of his office.** 

Amongst the witnesses examined was 
Mr. Oswin himself, who deposed that when 
the robbery of Mr. Rivers was reported to 
him, he ordered the sergeant to make di- 
ligent search after the robber; that be ex- 
plained t(» Mr. R. that the superintendent 
of police could not issue a warrant beyond 
the limits of the western province, but that 
the district judge would issue warrants to 
any part of the island, on an affidavit, for 
which purpose he might go before the dis- 
trict court ; and that he also observed that 
the time (7 or 8 o'clock, A. m.) and place 
(Mr. Oswin's private house) were unusual 
for the transaction of public business; and 
that he should be ready to attend to any- 
thing further at the police office at teir 
o'clock. After that hour, Mr. Rivers came 
into his private room, whilst he (Mr. Os- 
win) was receivi ng reports from, and giving 
directions to, the head constable, upon which 
he requested Mr. R. to wait till he liad done 
with the constable ; and he admits that ho 
may have said, Don't teaze me; wait, 
Mr. Rivers." When he hait gone tiiroiigb 
the reports, he desired the head constable 
to make the same explanation to Mr. 11. 
which he (Mr. Oswin) had given him, and 
to recommend him to apply to the district 
court. 

Mr. Oswin underwent a cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Staples, on the part of the de- 
fendants, in the course of which he waa 
asked whether he hud not horsewhipped a 
man some time ago ; whether he had not 
called a butcher “ a lying scoundrel ; " to 
these and other questions Mr. Oswin gave 
positive denials, and to others he objected 
to answer. The jury intimated that they 
felt for the painful situation in which Mr* 
Oswin was placed, and their conviction 
that some of the questions were irrelevant; 

Mr. Browne, assistant governor’s agent 
fur the southern province, deposed that be 
was present when Mr. Oswin talked with 
Mr. ilivers at his private house, when the 
demeanour and reply of the former %vere 
(2 K) 
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*.* just such us li€' ivould consider most be- 
Atthig a gentleman in Mr. Oswin's si- 
tuation,*' 

In the cross-examination of Mr. Lee, 
the acting paymaster. geiierul, lie admittecl 
that he was the editor of the Goiiernment 
Gazette i and the proctors for two of the 
defendants appeared to wish to shew that 
libels inserted in that paper were not sub- 
jected to prosecution. Mr. Lee was asked 
who was the author of a letter, signed 
** Tyro," in the paper of the ISth August. 
He declined to state, as the counsel for 
Mr. 'Winter had pronounced it a libel, lie 
was then asked w'tio had written the leading 
article in the paper of the S4th September, 
on cx ojpcio informations. He replied, 
that ** he had received it from the aiiiliority 
by which the paper was directed ; it had 
come to him from the secretary's office, but 
by whom it was written lie really could not 
say.*' Mr. liCC further said that he had 
been the editor of tlic Colombo Journal; 
that “ far from tlic government having ever 
controlled him in the exercise of his duty 
as editor, he had liimsclf often had cause to 
regret not having applied for the governor's 
advice before admitting articles into the 
paper, which, perhaps, had better not have 
appeared in it." 

Allusion having been made by a witness 
to rumours respecting Mr. Oswin’s con- 
duct, amongst the proctors of the court, the 
king's advocate proposed to call the three 
senior proctors fur their opinions as to his 
demeanour as a district judge ; hut the court 
declined allowing a precedent to Justify 
conduct before evidence had been adduced 
against it. 

Mr. Stajiles and Mr. TVilmot were heard 
for the defendants, but no report of their 
arguments appear in the Ceylon papers con- 
taining the trial.* 

Mr. Serjeant Rough, in his charge to the 
jury, stated, that no attempt had been made 
to shew that the unbroken practice of this 
court had been to receive evidence of the 
truth of a libel, as justification, in a cri- 
minal case. His Own opinion was, that the 
truth of the libel could not be altogether 
received as a justification, though it was re. 
ceivablein explanation of the motives which 
occasioned its publication, and a mitigation 
of the offence. Evidence of this nature 
had been received, under this limitation, in 
England. Truth could not be received as 
a full justification of a libel ; and such was 
the law at this day all over the world where 
juries were established, except the local 
law of one or two of the United States of 
America.. Before the introduction of juries 

* The editor of the Colombo {Jbservet’t it appears, 
was out of court when the defendant’s counsel 
•poke, and the Gotfernmont Gazette omitted his 
Speech, which provoked the remark in the former 
paper, that **it shews, the animus of the other 
party, and the prostitution of a Government Ga- 
zette to fmrty purjKyses, than which we could not 
dSaiieagTMCer proof of our repeated assertion, that 
the proMfcut^ was truly agovominent one.” 


here, the civil Uw of Holland was the 
establislied law, and that is founded on the 
Roman law. That law admitted not truth 
to be given as a justification in a criminal 
proceeding. The learned judge justified 
Mr. Oswiii for bringing his suit in a cri- 
minal form ; the district court could only 
h.'ive entertained a civil action for damages, 
and damages were not his object, nor ought 
they to have been. He was of opinion 
that no infirmity of temper had been proved 
against Mr. Oswin; so that the publica- 
tion appeared to be not only a libel, but a 
false libel. \Vith respect to the argument 
on behalf of the defendants, that by the 
stat. 32 Geo. HI. c. GO, the jury had the 
right of giving a general verdict in respect 
of the whole matter put in issue, — so that 
if the jury thought the publication not li. 
bcllous, nr that the party publishing it do 
so thinking it not a libel, the innucency of 
the intention might be taken by them into 
consideration, — the learned judge declared 
that the statute was not o})erativc in this 
island. But even in conrormity w'ith that 
statute, he was bound to tell the jury that 
this libel was a libel, and a false libel. But 
if the jury could place their hands upon 
their hearts and affirm that, although this 
libel was necessarily injurious to the feel- 
ings of Mr. Osw'in, it was not meant to he 
so, that a pure love of general justice, 
mixed iip with esteem for Mr. Oswiii, 
alone, gave rise to this publication, they 
might undoubtedly acquit the defendants. 

The jury, after retiring for ten minutes, 
returned a verdict, by a majority, of not 
guilti/. 

MIS CELLANKOUS. 

The Bishop . — On the 12th November, the 
Bishop of Calcutta, held a confirmation in 
St. Peter's Church in the fort, Colombo. 
The sermon on the occasion was preached 
by the Yen. the Archdeacon to a large 
congregation. The applicants for admi.s- 
sion to the sacred rite were extremely 
numerous, more especially among the seve- 
ral burgher and native classes of the popu- 
lation of the district. On the 1:3th his lord- 
ship held a visitation of the clergy of this 
archdeaconry. Next day, his lordship 
proceeded to Kandy, where he held a con- 
firmation. On the 21st the bishop em- 
barked with his suite on board the JEnter- 
prize for Galle, having previously held an 
ordination in the forenoon at St. Peter's 
Church, at which the Rev. Mr. Dias was 
admitted to priest’s orders, and Mr. Arndt 
and Mr. Ondaalje, government proponents, 
to deacon's orders. 

The Kandian Consjnracy . — "When we 
first took notice of the alleged Kandian 
rebellion, we stated that we had our doubts 
08 to the implication of all the parties 
arrested, and almost fancied that govern- 
ment had been imposed upon : in our first 
supposition we were correct, and as to the 
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latter, without any open inquiry, whereby 
we could form a more correct opinion, we 
will venture none other than we have strong 
suspicions, that, upon a fair and full in- 
quiry, it will turn out, the Kandian chiefs 
have been more conspired against, than 
conspiring, for we believe there are those 
taken into custody who arc at variance and 
enmity with each other, and who, wc should 
conceive, would be the last to join together 
in such a mad scheme as to endeavour to 
overthrow the government — tliose wlio 
have been educated ond brought up 
amongst the English, and had an oppor- 
tunity of learning the folly of such an 
attempt,— and tliose who enjoyed handsome 
incomes, and held rank equal to any which 
they could expect by placing a pretender 
on the throne. 

The following is a list of the prisoners 
at present in custody ; — at Colombo, Mol- 
ligodde 1st adigar, Dunuwillo Dessave, 
lladagode l^akoin, Tibbootewawa, Dam- 
biiwn, priest. In Kandy, Goiiegodde 
Dessave, Gangette Punclie Ruin, Rnmha- 
denia Ras Naiga Uala, Warakacicnia Naio 
Dhoby, Katacooniberic, priest. A Malay 
officer and serjeant — and sonic others 
wliose names we have not learnt. 

Our information goes on to state, that 
the 2d adigar, who was at IVIutelly, giving 
an account of the revenue at the goverii- 
irieiit agent’s office, was surrounded by a 
detachment of Malays, on the arrival of an 
express from Kandy, and taken thence ; 
he, having been kept pi lsoiier for four days, 
was desired to return to Malelly ; a few 
days afterwards, another express arrfved, 
with orders for him to proceed to Kandy, 
where he remained when our informant 
left, having been ordered not to quit the 
gravels. Madama Bandar, drawn out of 
bed by Malays, and kept prisoner four 
days ; afterwards dismissed. Condar Ban- 
dar, taken without a warrant being show’ii 
him, kept tliree hours in custody, when he 
was informed he was taken by mistake. 
Palamy Combery, kotalar of Doombera, 
kept in custody for four days, and after, 
wards dismissed ; recalled, and asked for 
information ; denied having any to give ; 
ordered not to quit the gravets ; dismissed 
from his situation. Gonegodde Bandar, 
son-in-law of Gonegodde Dessave, seized 
at Denteune, with hi.s failier-in-law, by 
four lascor(‘ens, with a w'arrant, which 
they immediately obeyed ; at the time of 
seizure, they were about to leave home 
on a sporting excursion, with numerous 
attendants, whom they dismissed ; in their 
road to Badulla with the lascureens, they 
were surrounded by Malays ; tlic former 
was kept four da>>., and dismissed, but not 
allowed to go to bis country. Mabala, 
Ratna Pala and Ainbel Megama, priests, 
arrested ami kept several days ; afterwards 
released ; they are now endeavouring to 
obtain evidence in favour of the crown. 


^Penang,'^ Malacca, 25 ^ 

The chief priest of the Malwatta establish- 
ment declined allowing Maliala to assist at 
the poya karimatld, or ordination, which 
takes place once in seven days, until, ac- 
cording to the Bhudist religion, he was 
cleared of the charge of having made ac- 
cusations affecting life. The chief priest 
has been dismissed from his situation, as 
we arc informed, for degrading priests 
who gave information to government.*— 
Observer, Oct. 3. 


Urnang. 

The schooner jiUraii, from Moulmein 
the .5th inst., brings account that a fire 
occurred there on the night of the 25lh 
September, in the vicinity of the canton- 
ments, which destroyed about five liun- 
dred houses and property amounting to 
upwards of a lac of rupees. It originated 
in a shop containing a quantity of earth 
oil, which ignited by a spark from alighted 
torch accidentally falling into one of the 
jars, w'licti it immediately communicated 
to the rest, and the whole exploded like 
gunpowder and in an instant fiamed into 
one awfully-grand blaze, spreading fu- 
riously all around until about ten o’clock 
at night, w hen by the great exertions of the 
troops the fire was got under. It is said 
that three or four children were burnt to 
death. — Ibid., Oct. 25. 


ifUalairrtt. 

The bishop of Calcutta arrived at this 
place on the 1 5th October, and on the en- 
suing day, took the chair at a public meet- 
ing, convened in order to receive his lord- 
ship’s answ'er to the tender of the Dutch 
church, to be consecrated to the service 
of the Church of England. The bishop 
accepted the offer, but postponed for the 
present the consecration of the church for 
the exclusive service of the Church of Eng- 
land, lest the settlement should bo deprived 
of all means of divine worship, as the 
clergyman whom he had intended to place 
there had not come down with him. The 
l)ishop promised, however, to select and 
ordain some suitable person, and directed 
the temporal management of the funds of 
the church to remain nearly in their present 
form, the present managers to be consi- 
dered trustees, and to constitute a vestry, 
of w'hicii the clergyman would be chair- 
man. He added that he would come again 
on the very earliest opportunity and con- 
secrate the church. 

His lordship re- embarked on the 13tb. 

A horrible event has recently taken 
place at Lucoot, wlierc certain tin-mines 
are situated, the tiianko or rajah, Soo 
Boosoo, having been killed by the Chinese 
inhabitutits, who pltindcred* him of every 
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thing lie potseiicc], including specie, to 
t^eamount, it is uid, of 20, 000 dollars, be- 
sides gold, and other valuables. Ills houses 
were, also burnt to the ground. Nume- 
rous murders and robberies have occurred 
in the interior towards Lucoot and Lingy, 
since the above transpired. 

, A more recent account states tliat other 
parts of the country are not quiet. At 
liheim, towards Naning, it has been found 
n^essary to erect a stockade for the pro- 
li^ction of the military guard stationed 
there. — Sing, CAron., Ocl, SO. 


ISuritirsi; iSmiiirr. 

Private accounts from llangoon speak 
of the king of Ava as continuing to suflfer 
under mental derangement, and lately in a 
greatly increasiMl degree. It is said that 
his majesty had quarrelled with all his 
ministers, driven them out of the palace, 
and prohibited their re-admission. State 
aflkirs were thus thrown into the utmost 
confusion, and it was supposed that, sliould 
not his majesty shortly recover, circu in- 
stances would render necessary his seclu- 
sion; in which case, as the king's son, 
although at the age of manhood, is a poor 
creature, without talent or influence, the 
king's brother, the prince of Tharuwadi, 
would ascend tlie throne. Lieut.- Colonel 
Burney, the resident at the court of Ava, 
lias been obliged from extreme ill health 
to make a temporary sojourn at Rangoon, 
leaving Dr. Payficld in charge of the resi- 
dency at Ava. — Penang Gaz,, Aug, 2. 

' TliC Youyig Rover, schooner, belonging 
to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. of Calcutta, 
which sailed from Mouliuein for Bengal, 
with 1,40, OCX) rupees in specie, on the 2dtli 
September, was, on the 4tli October, cut off 
by a part of her crew, headed by two Ma- 
nilla seacunnies ; and Captain Ewers, the 
mate (Mr. Hode), and a native Christian 
passenger, who bad been shut down in the 
cabin below, were burnt with the vessel, 
when she grounded on a sand -bank off the 
coast of Ava, somewhere between Baragu 
Point and Negrais island. On the 1 9th Oc- 
tober, a report reached Rangoon that a por- 
tion of her crew had arrived at the opposite 
toWn of Dida. The British resident. Col. 
Burney, applied immediately to the woon- 
gyee to order these men over ; and a few 
hours after the myothoogy ee of Dala broii gh t 
and delivered to the woongyec nine men, 
vi'ith a report that the two Manilla sea- 
clinnles had contrived to make their escape 
from the hands of the village ofTiccr who 
was conveying them to Dala. The nine 
men were, John Hendrie, a native Christian 
possenger, who was' working liis passage 
to Bengal as a seacunny, Kesoofa tindal, 
Kul|oo, Mahomed, Hasim, and Peeroo, 
Captain Eisers's cook, Carlo, 


and two native Christian lads, named John 
Wilfiams and Joseph Catano. From the 
examination of these men, it eppeared that, 
after the vesse] was burnt, with the three 
persons in her, the seacunnies forced seven 
out of the sixteen passengers, who wore 
with them, one efter the other, out of the 
boat into the water, spearing and stabbing 
them. The woongyee consented, after 
some demur, to deliver up the whole eleven 
persons to the British resident, and they 
have been sent to Calcutta. 


Mauritius. 

Die Gazette de Mavrice, of the 9tb July, 
contains a long account of a voyage of the 
American brig Margaret Oakley, Captain 
Benjamin Morell, which put into Port 
Louis from stress of weather. Her special 
destination is a mysteiy. All that is known 
is, that she proceeds towards the Pacific 
Ocean, anti that the voyage has been un- 
dertaken for the purpose of e.stal)lishiiig a 
new trade w’ith certain islands in those la- 
titudes, formerly discovered by the captain 
himself, and of which he alone knows the 
geographical situation. He describes their 
riches as ine.xhaustiblc, and he returns to 
them w'itli a native, a son of the king of 
one of the islands, whom he had taken to 
New York, and who is now sufficiently 
civilized to act m his agent and interpreter. 
Another native, whom he bad taken, died 
at New York. 


cri^tna. 

THE LATE IHSTUTE. 

The Cayilon Register, to the 21st of Oc- 
tober, stales that, the pilot-chops, so long 
withheld at Macao from the British ships 
detained outside of the Bogue, had been 
granted in the previous week, and thirteen 
sail reached Whampoa on the 17th. His 
Majesty's ship Andromache had sailed for 
India, but the Imogene still remained. 

The folio w'ing extract from Dr. Col- 
ledge's private notes respecting Lord Na- 
pier’s voyage from Canton to Macao, give a 
detailed account of his sufferings and the 
treatment he received from the Chinese au- 
thorities ; — 

On Sunday, the 21st September, about 
6 F, M., Howqua and Mowqua waited upon 
me for the purpose of delivering the *chop' 
(or usual pass for foreigners) to proceed to 
Macao, and I, in conformity with the ar. 
rangcmeiit which had been accoeded to by 
myself, on the part of the Right Hon. 
Lord Napier, was prepared with an order 
from liis lordship for his Majesty's ships 
Imogerie and Andromache to leave Wham- 
poa ; which order I promised to deliver to 
Howqua and Mowqua, on their procuring 
Lord Napier and suite a proper convey- 
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anca to Macao by the Ileang-ihang pa». 
sage ; atipulating that the conveyance should 
in every resect be suited to the rank and 
dignity of his lordship's high office, as the 
representative of our mott gracious Mo- 
narch, William IV. This compact was 
made by myself, on the part of Lord Na. 
pier, and by Howqua and Mowqua,on the 
part of his excellency the viceroy of Can. 
ton, at the Consoo-house, on the 19ih, in 
the presence of my friend, William Jardine, 
£sq., in nearly the following words 

“ * I, T. R. Colledgc, engage, on the 
part of the chief superintendent of British 
commerce in China, the Right Hon. Lord 
Napier, that his lordship does grant an 
order for his Majesty's ships now at Wham- 
poa to sail for Lintin, on my receiving a 
chop from the viceroy for his lordship and 
suite to proceed to Macao, Lord Napier's 
ill state of health not permitting him to 
correspond with your authorities longer on 
this subject. One condition I deem it ex- 
pedient to impose, which is, that his Ma- 
jesty's ships do not submit to any ostenta- 
tious display on the part of your Cthe 
Chinese) government.* Howqua replied, 
*■ Mr. Colledgc, your proposition is of a 
most serious nature, and from my know, 
ledge of your character, I doubt not the 
honesty of it; shake hands with me and 
Mowqua, and let Mr. Jardine do so like, 
wise.* We all joined hands. Howqua and 
Mowqua then left us to go to the viceroy, 
and in the evening returned with an an- 
swer, that all was arranged according to 
my proposition, and that no mark of in- 
sult would he shown to the ships in passing 
the Bogue Forts. The following morning 
Howqua and Mowqua scut to say that we 
could not leave Canton that day, as they 
(the merchants) were engaged in a further 
discussion with the viceroy relative to our 
departure, which lasted until 10^ m., 

when I again saw Mowqua, who told me 
all was finally settled, and that we might 
go next day. The foregoing is the sub- 
stance of the agreement, and both Mr. 
Jardine and myself expected tliat Lord 
Napier and suite would be permitted to go 
to Macao in the usual manner foreigners 
do, viz .9 stopping only at the Heang-shang 
chop-house. However, to my great mor. 
tification, we had not left Canton two 
hours, before I discovered we were under 
a convoy of armed bouts, and that we 
should not be allowed to pass beyond a few 
miles from Canton that night, the boats 
having anchored at the Pagoda fort, in 
sight of a part of Canton. 

** Monday, 22d, we again got under 
weigh, and proceeded slowly and tediously 
under a convoy of eight armed boats, two 
transports carrying military, and another 
boat with a civil mandarin in charge of the 
W'hole squadron. 

Although the wind was generally fa- 
vourable, wc did not reach Heang-shang 


till about midnight of the 23d; and it is 
now that I have to describe a scene of trea- 
chery practised upon his lordship, which 
was not only annoying, but so greatly in- 
jurious, as to exasperate the symptoms of 
his complaint and cause a relapse of such 
as he Imd nearly recovered from previously 
to his leaving Canton. We were detained 
here from the time of anchoring the boats 
on the 23d, until 1 p. m. of the 2/>tIi, amidst 
a noise and confusion, beating of gongs, 
dec. tlmt bis lordship could barely support. 
This was by me repeatedly complained of. 
At daybreak of the 25ih, I sent a message 
to the civil mandarin, through a linguist, 
informing him that 1 could no longer hold 
myself responsible for tlie safety of bis 
lordship if such an unwarrantable course of 
oppression was persisted in ; that I had no 
medicine with me applicable to the change 
that had taken place in his lordship's com- 
plaint, &c. The linguist was received by 
the mandarin, but could elicit nothing sa- 
tisfactory as to the probable time at which 
we should proceed to Macao. Provoked 
at length beyond all endurance by this cruel 
display of power, I requested the linguist 
to accompany me ti> the mandarin's boat, 
wliich he did without any kind of reluc- 
tance, and on his, the linguist, sending up 
my name, an interview wms immediately 
afforded mo. Through him I explained 
most fully Lord Napier's sufferings, and 
the danger of delay under such circum- 
stances. The mandarin replied that lie 
must consult with the Heang-sliung au- 
thorities before he could promise torelcaie 
us, but tliat he would lose no time in re- 
presenting my statement. No further com« 
munication took place until 1 p. m., when 
this said mandarin, accompanied by two 
others of nn inferior rank to himself, came 
to us, and handed to me tlie Heang-shang 
pass. I consider that Lord Napier's ill- 
ness was much aggravated by this unjusti- 
fiable, and, as far as I can learn, unprece- 
dented detention." 

The contains the following par- 

ticulars of Lord Napier's latter days: — 

Lord Napier's illness commenced about 
the 11th of September, at a period of ex. 
treme heat, when his public duties were of 
the most laborious nature, requiring bis 
unremitting application, without exceptinjg 
even those hours of the evening which it la 
generally desirable to devote to relaxation ; 
during which, however, his lordship was 
commonly to be seen at his desk in the 
office. Before Sunday the 14th, when he 
announced to the Chinese his desire to 
retire from Canton, he was confined to a. 
sick hcd. His lordship's physician bad 
urged that, for the sake of his health, be 
should give up the labours of business ; 
but such was his ardour in the public ser- 
vice, that no persuasions could prevail till 
increased debility, on the 18th, induced his 
nietlical adviser peremptorily to advise dis- 
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mntinuance of bbsincta. It wan hoped 
bis removal iVom his own very elose apart- 
ments (formerly occupied hy the chief of 
the factory), to the airier residence of Mr. 
Innes, would produce some benefit ; and 
80 far good was got, as sleep, before not 
attainable, was arrived nt, and a lessened 
pulse, but great debility continued ; and, 
as we before remarked, it was with diffi. 
ctiUy, and not without support, that, on 
the 21st, he walked the short distance from 
the factory to the boat in which he em- 
barked for Macao. The last time he put 
pen to paper was in signing an order for 
the frigates to proceed to Lint in, which 
was now given to the hong merchants. 
During the passage to Macao, on the 23d, 
he had an access of fever which excited the 
physician’s alarm ; the more so, as having 
no previous suspicion of the treacherous 
detention to which they were subjected, he 
being unprovided with medicines suited to 
ilie new symptoms that appeared. Not all 
the skill of the medical art, the soothing 
attentions of his family, nor the pure air of 
Macao, sufiired to arrest the fatal progress 
of his lordship’s indisposition. His only 
relief from suifering was in devotional ex- 
ercises, in which he was assisted by the 
Rev. Mr. Bridgman, wliom he had learned 
to esteem as a preacher when attending his 
public worship at Canton. On the Htli of 
October, though very feeble and drawing 
near to his end, he was aroused by the 
Portuguese forts saluting a direct arrival 
from Lisbon. Some question took place 
as to the vessel’s flag in his lordship’s 
bearing, when he distinctly said, * If it is 
the Portuguese arms between while and 
blue, it is Donna Maria’s new flag.’ Dur. 
ing his lordship’s illness, he had been dis- 
turbed hy the frequent ringing of the Macao 
church bells, which the religious commu- 
nities, at his request, most considerately 
discontinued. Two days before his lord- 
filiip’s death, he instructed his private sc- 
cretary to return his thanks for this mark 
of attention. His lordship died easily 
without the slightest struggle, and de. 
sired that his grave should be adjoining to 
the late Dr. Morrison’s. Minute guns 
were fired from his Majesty’s ship Andro- 
mache^ and three volleys over the grave by 
the Porlugiiese troops. The constituted 
authorities of Macao, the troops, and a 
long line of British and Portuguese gen. 
ilemen, made the funeral an imposing cc- 
remony, and the whole population of Ma- 
cao turned out to see the spectacle. Minute 
guns were also fired by the British shipping 
at Whampoa, and the counting-houses of 
the principal British merchants of Canton 
were closed on the day of the funeral, as 
well as that preceding it- Funeral service 
was most impressively read by his Ma- 
jeyty’s chaplain, the Rev. G. Vachcll.” 
r !,:Hl8 Lordship married Ids present lady 
in March, 181G, and leaves a family of 


two 8otiB and six daughters. Tlie present 
nobleman is now fifiteeh years old. Hik 
lordship was of a vigorous constitution, a 
spare frame ; and his turn for pursuits in 
the open air, simple tastes, and absternious 
habits, gave his family a right to expect a 
good old age, and the end of a useful and 
honourable career in his native land. 

Lady Napier’s health did not suflFbr 
under the severe domestic visition with 
which she has been afflicted : the misfor. 
tune was endured with the fortitude of a 
w'cll-regulated and religious mind. 

Tlie Canton Register observes:—** Wo 
yet hope to see this government brought to 
a proper sense of its l)Bri)arous conduct by 
the vigorous measures of the English mt* 
nistry. The rejection, or rather the repulse 
of the king’s representative and the firing 
upon the frigates, justify a blockade of the 
port, which should be formed by a force 
sufficiently strong to make all foreign flags 
respect it. At the same time an imperial 
envoy, a Kin chac, should be sent to 
Peking with a letter — and nothing else — 
from the king of England, enumerating 
his grievances, and demanding, as satisl 
faction for past injuries and protection of 
the British trade for the future, the esta- 
blishment of a commercial treaty. If re- 
fused, then, as die British nation has suf. 
fered greater grievances than the ** seven 
great grievances," which led the Mantchoo 
tribe to make wiir against Ming, it should 
be urged that flie present Ta-Tsing dy- 
nasty is the enemy of the human race, and 
that it becomes the duty of all mankind to 
rise up and extirpate their oppressors.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The agents of the East. India Company 
had issued notice, stating that they were 
ready to make advances on homeward car- 
goes, at the exchange of 4.v. 7d. per dollar. 

There w'erc thirty British vessels at Can- 
ton and twenty -six at Lintin. Only six- 
teen American vessels were in both ports. 

A remarkable edict has been forwarded 
by the hong merchants to the British mer- 
chants during the week. It urges the 
election of a temporary chief for the su- 
perintendence of British afiairs, until the 
appointment of one from England, who 
must be a taepan or merchant, as before, 
and not a government officer. 

Governor L(>o is said to have sufTcred a ^ 
deprivation of rank, in the loss of liis pea- 
cock’s feather, on account of his unsatis- 
factory management of his recent discus- 
sion with the English ; but in what par- 
ticular his conduct was disapproved of, we 
have not learnt . — Canton Reg., Ocl, 28. 

The private accounts from Canton come 
down to the 25tii of October. Business 
was going on quietly, but the price of tea 
was about 20 per cent, higher than at Ihc 
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opening, of the season last year; the prin- 
cipal supply had not, howrever, come down 
from the country, therefore tlie quotation 
was not considered a fair average of what 
the price of the season would be. Three 
vessels were loading for tho London mar- 
ket. The viceroy had lieeii degraded, but 
the accusations against him had not been 
made public. In speaking of the passing 
of tho Boguc by the English ships, it is 
stated that they had orders on no account 
to hre upon the junks or forts, unless they 
were fired upon, and to act on the defen- 
sive only. Northerly winds and calms 
prevented their reaching Whampoa in time 
to send their boats for Lord .Napier, which 
would probably have spared his lordship 
the insulting treatment, and prevented the 
qilainity which followed. It was generally 
thought that a reference to Pekin would 
have settled the point in dispute without 
much difiiculty, but that Lord Na|)ier*s 
instructions did not admit of Ids doing 
so« — Times, 


^U0tralti0i6[. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MlSCELLAN£Oi;.S. 

Murder c/* Dr. Wardcll — Tho perpe- 
trators of this murder arc in custody, and 
one of them has made the following con- 
fession : — It appears tliat Grace, Jenkins, 
and Tattersdale, three runaways, on the 
day of the murder, wore accidentally met 
by Dr. Wardell, w'ho was on horseback, 
and who, suspecting their characters, seised 
hold of a branch of wood, and desired 
them to fellow him. Tho men pretended 
submission, until one of them (Jenkins) 
took from the grass a gun they had con- 
cealed there, and presented it at Dr. War- 
dell. On this hostile demonstration, that 
gentleman exclaimed, “ What! are you 
going to slioot me ? For God’s sake don’t 
do that.’* To this Jenkins replied, ** By 
— - I will and immediately fired at Dr. 
Wardell, being then not further than a 
yard from him. Dr. Wardell fell forward 
on his horse, exclaiming, Oh dear, oh 
dear ! 1 am killed.” llis horse, when 

the shot was fired, retreated back a few 
paces, and then galloped off along the 
hill, so that the murderers did not see 
their victim fall. These wretches then 
returned to Sydney, and afterwards w'an- 
dered about the country until they w'crc 
ultimately taken by the police, when Grace 
made the above confession. 

The funeral of Dr. Wardell took place 
on the llth September, and was nume- 
rously attended. He is said to have left 
property to the amount of 40,000/. with- 
out any heir at Sydney. 

Jianks.“^The columns of the Sydney 
papers are full of advertisements and dif. 
cussions about banks. Besides tlie pro- 
posed bank of Australia, a new one lias 


been started in the town of Sydney called 
** The Commercial Banking Company of 
Sydney,** conducted on the principle of tlie 
Scotcli banks, with a capital of £J00,000. 


OFave of e^ooli iQotir. 

limUFTTUN OF THE CAFFEES. 

A formidable irruption of the Caifres 
into the British territory in the vicinity of 
Graham’s Town, attended with destruc- 
tion of property, and in a few instances, 
with murder, lias spread the utmost 
alarm, not only amongst the settlors, but 
throughout the colony. ’I'lic private ac- 
counts from the scene of devastation (no 
ofilcial despatches having been received 
up to 11 late period of the month) are 
somewhat loose and confused, and pro- 
bably exajrgerated by the apprehensiou 
with wliieli the writers were labouring. 
The settlers being thinly scattered through 
the country could not instantly combine, 
and the military force being irisufiicieiit 
the CaflVes were able to destroy them in 
detail. 

No specific cause is assigned for the 
attack of the natives. On this account, 
we are inclined to suspect that it was not 
unprovoked ; a statement which appeared 
in one of the papers, shortly prior to the 
irruption, seems to coiintenaTiee this sus- 
picion. It is therein mentioned, that some 
horses had been stolen, or liad strayed 
beyond the CalTre frontier; that they 
were followed by a patrol under the com- 
mand of a young lieutenant, who, not 
being able to find the horses, seized a 
number of cattle and drove them tONvards 
the colony. This was resented by the 
Caffres, \vlio pursued the party "with me-» 
nacirig gestures ; upon which the lieute-* 
nant orilered them to fire. The Caftres 
were repulsed, and the cattle brought into 
the colony. On tlic 22d December, the 
inliabitants of Graham’s Town received 
intelligence that the CafiVes were ad- 
vancing in large bodies, about 9,000 in 
all, attacking the towns and farms on the 
whole line of frontier, carrying olf cattle, 
and laying waste the country. Measures 
were taken by the inhabitants for the 
protection of the place and the security of 
the women and children. The housc-> 
holders formed themselves into a mounted 
patrol, and traversed the thickets and 
heights around the town, and military 
sentinels were placed by Lieut. -Cob 
England on all the prominent points. 
On the 2^, ill tell igonce arrived that 590. 
head of cattle unci 2,600 sheep had been 
taken from the farm of Mr. J. Howse, on 
the Fish River, and that a certain hill 
overlooking the farm was covered with' 
Caffred: Energetic measures were at 
once adopted; St. G coin’s Church was 
appinipriutcil us a magazine and depdt for 
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arms, and an asylum for women and 
cibdren ; ihe entrance of the main avenue 
^ to ft was blocked up by ivaggons, and 
defended by cannon, whilst night-pickets 
of the iiiliabitants were despatched well 
mounted and armed to' the main roads 
towards Graham’s- Town from the Cadre 
country; arms and ammunition were is- 
sued to those able to use them ; and it 
was soon found that, in case of attack, the 
town could furnish 700 or 800 well-cquip- 
ped men for its defence. 

On the 24th, it was fully ascertained 
that the immense thicket, which lines the 
banks of the Great Fish River and forms 
a divisional line between the colony and 
toe ceded territory, was completely in tbe 
•occupation of the Cadres. The family of 
Messrs. Southey, who occupy a farm on 
tbe Trumpeter’s Drift, in attempting to 
retreat towards Graham’s Town, was in- 
tercepted by a body of Cadres, a small 
party of whom appeared in their front, 
apparently with an intention to dispute 
their pre^ess. This party was gallantly 
charged by a small patrol of the Cape 
Mounted Rides, consisting of five men, 
which had been sent to their assistance 
from Cadre Drift post ; but whilst they 
were in pursuit of the fugitives, another 
Itody of Cadres cut od the herd of cattle 
in the rear, to the amount of about 800 
iiead. The patrol and a young English- 
man, named John Shaw, are supposed to 
have been cut odby the enemy. All dayru- 
mours kept pouring into the town from all 
quarters that the Cadres were rapidly 
spreading themselves out around the town, 
sweeping od every head of cattle and sheep 
in their progress. To convey any idea of 
the olarm of the farmers would be impos- 
sible. All who had tbe means ol convey- 
ing their tannilies to town did so ; whilst 
those who remained were in the deepest 
distress, from a full conviction of their 
unprotected and helpless situation. 

On the afternoon of this day an express 
an'ived from the acting civil commissioner 
of Somerset ; its purport was, that a report 
bi tfl been received from the field comet of 
the East Riet River, Piet Erasmus, which 
informed him that the Cadres, In great 
fpree, bad attacked the farmers in that 
Wut of the country ; that several of them 
had been murdered, and that the whole 
country was in a state of panic. At Jan 
Delports, on the Fish River, about eigh- 
teen miles distant, the Cadres, in great 
attacked his kraals, and after an 
obstinate resistance^ during which six 
Caffes w’ere killed and five or six farmers 
Wdiinded, the former succeeded in cany- 
i^ od the cattle and burning down the 
dwelling. An Englishman, named Ro- 
biin Cramer, near the Cadre Claypits, was 
ibivipg some cattle towards his residence, 
aa^te^l by two little girls, when he was 
ii^eirei^ted by a body of Cadres. They 


despatched him with their assays. The 

S oor girls were both mounted on one 
orse ; the Cadres fired a shot at them, 
which so terrified them, that they fell from 
the horse, which the Cadres seized, toge- 
ther with the cattle, leaving the children 
to proceed home without further interrup- 
tion. Mr. H. W. Henderson, a most 
respectable merc^nt of Graham’s Town, 
who happened to be out on a visit at the 
residence of his father-in-law, Mr. T. 
Mahony, was, writli Mr. Mabony, cruelly 
murdered. lie was, with the family of 
the latter, endeavouring to escape in a 
waggon from the farm to the military post 
at Cadres Drift, when they were waylaid 
and despatched with assagais : Mrs. Ma- 
hoiiy and a child of Mr^^enderson’s 
were allowed to escape. The family 6f an 
industrious shoemaker, named A. Forbes, 
was also murdered, and their dwellings 
burnt. 

A despatch from Lieut. -col. Somerset, 
on the 25tli, stated, that he had been in- 
cessantly em]>loyed in pursuit of large 
masses of Cadres, but that his party were 
almost worn out by fatigue, and their horses 
knocked up. He had recaptured about 200 
head of cattle, and about forty Cadres hud 
been shot in tlmdidercnt skirmishes. He 
stated that he hod not been able to collect 
any buighcr fofre, every man having to 
shift for himself and to defend his own 
family ; that ha had no apprehension for 
the safety of Graham’s Town (.which is 
now well stockaded and defended with 
cannon),, but uiges upon the inhabitants 
the necessity of the most energetic mea- 
sures for sell- preservation, it being quite 
impossible for him to udord them any 
essential assistance. 

The letters impute the cnlamily to the 
temporizing measures of Government and 
to the disbanding of the Hottentot corps, 
which reduced the means of defence against 
the Cafires. The catastrophe was, it 
seems, anticipated many months before 
by the inhabitants, and it is ascribed, by 
some of the writers, in a great measure, 
to the injudicious system of intercourse 
carried on with the Cadres, which was so 
defective in arrangement, that redress was 
not to be obtained fur any incursion across 
the frontier by either party, except by vio- 
lent means, and the employment of an 
armed force, which produced at length 
tbe fierce exasperation on tlic part of the 
Cadres generally, which now threatens 
destruction to the whole of the English 
colony. “ It is worthy of remark,” ob- 
serves one of our d^ly papers, that 
their acts are those of an injured or in- 
sulted, and not of an entirely barbarous 
race of people, as they have uniforiflly 
spared the women and children, hut have 
sacrificed the male settlers and their pro- 
perty, wherever Uicy (-'ame within their 
power.” 
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rAi«4KQijnr ali^waxcb. 

S^t. is, 1834.*^Under 
iiistruc^ioD^'frdfii fhi Hdli. the Court of 
Diretton^ the Vice-president in Council 
is pfcOted to direct* the usual pelan- 
^neen allowance of thirty rupees be passed 
to h^slstant-surgeons nt civil stations, who 
dd;^ di^w more than Rs. 300 per month. 

. SANATAB^ia AT CHEBBA FOONJEE. 

SM-Quariert, OdevJtta, Oci, 8, 1834. 
^Undef instrucdons from the Right Hon. 
the Governor-general* the sanatarium at 
Cberra Poonjee is abolished* and all ex- 
penses connected with it are to cease from 
the 1st December nest. 

BEMITTANCEB TO EUROFB. 

Fojri Oci, 9, 1834. — In conti- 

nniatioii . of General Orders of the 10th 
^last* ,tbe Hon. the Vice-president in 
CouncU is pleased to admit chaplains on 
0is>a^l|^htnent, and die undermention- 
^^‘^gradfis of warrant officers* to a partici- 
mtippMp the indulgence therein conferred* 
Qf plaiting . remittances to their families in 
]||pr9;^*.! through the Hon. Company's 
irei^ury* id die following extent, viz. 

llUitanr Chaplains as Majon, the rsnk in 
which they sulncrlbe to the Military Or- 
phan Per Annum £150 


Deputy Commissaries 50 

Aap^ant aadPeputy-aMistant Conunissarles 50 

Conductors and Riding-masters 30 

Sttb>ooiiducton 20 


. POURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. J. D. VASa. 

If ^•Quarters, Caicuita, Sept. 8, 1834. 
^At a European General Court-Martial* 
rp-aasembled in Fort William* on the 28th 
Apg. 1834* Lieut. John Dixon Nash* of 
ddd r«gt. N. I.* was arraigned upon the 
foljtdwuig charges :--- 
'pliarges»r^** conduct subversive of 

dl&k^linp* ahd disobedience of orders and 
m i^Bpding rules of the service* in the 
$lb)Vjnglns(^ces:-- 

V Cuttack* in May 18S4* 

* dpid^wilid BUm of Rs. 280 from Suba- 
RAfn* of bia own ^regiment. 

Haling* at die, same time and 
pjfce, cQP^Wted.a debt of Rs. 33 with a 
Sing* of ffis own 

Sil.. y.Hiwiog, a^^ iiie same time and 
Dijifit tde. pay-havildar of . the^ 8d 

j f^ t U S. VoL* lS«]No*S4* 


of pecuniary' obligations to a native called 
Doorgaw Perssud Baboo." 

Upon which charge the court camo to 
the following decision : — 

Finding.^** Tbe court* upon the evi- 
dence before them* are Of opinion, that the 
prisoner* Lieut. J. D. Kasb* of tbo S3d 
regt. N.I.* is guilty of the first charge 
alleged against him, be having been in* 
debted, in the montii of May 18S4« to 
Subadar Nahira Ram* in the sum of Rs. 
280* and therein that he is guilty pf con- 
duct subversive of discipline* and disobe* 
dience of orders and tbe standing rules of 
die service. 

The court acquits Lieut. Nash of the 
second and third charges. 

Sentence^ — “ The court sentence the 
prisoner* Lieut. J. D. Nash, 33d N.I.*. 
to be reprimanded in such manner as tbe 
Major-General in command of the Forces 
may be pleased to direct." 

Approved and confirmed* 

(Signed) Jambs Watson, Maj. Gen. 

in command of the Forcee. 
Itemarkt by the Major General. — ** The. 
offence of which Lieut. Nash has been 
found guilty strikes deeply at tbe disci- 
pline of corps. It is obvious that the tram* 
mels of the debtor must impair tbe powers 
of the officer ; and to the proper feelings 
of a soldier* severe must be the self-re- 
proach of having exposed to the possibility 
of suspicion* the independence of his ap- 
probation or censure* when directed to 
those under bis command, to whom he is 
under the burthen of pecuniary obliga- 
tions. 

** Lieut. Nash will consider tliis ex- 
pression of the Major Genend’s sentimento^ 
as the reprimand awarded by the court." 

assist, svbg. a. storm. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta,Nov.\4,\SS4.-^ 
At a General Court-Martial assemliled at 
Neemuch* on tbe 6 tli Sept. 1834, Assiat.. 
Surg. Alexander Storm, of tbe Jlst 
was arraigned on tl^ following charge 7 
Charge.-—" With conduct disgraceful to. 
tbe character of an officer and a gebtlsh: 
man* disrespect and insolence to bis im- 
mediate commanding officer* contempt of 
authority and disobedience of ordenf/ and 
contumacious neglect of duty* in the fol*^^ 
Ipwihg instances:-— 

Ist. ** Attending tbe commanding offi«' 
cer of his regiment* Lieut-.Coi.mwMi 
at Neemuch* . on the forenoon of die 
June 1834* in a state of intoxication. • 

2 d. Ipsolent and disrespectful bebn-i 
viour tbwfuds his commanding offic0l>> 
LicuL-Cpl. Hawes* on the mcnrainglif .the, 
27tb June. .bMpg.rude md tioleBt {n.lde/ 
(SL) ’ * 



nod. 

llUtag fn' Ills langiHige and d«MncNsr« 
Hi adVirting !to Col. Hawes’s Aodce to 
^ Mr. Superimending Surgeon Panton of 
Iff r. StoriA's State of inebriety oo the pre- 
slous'diy. 

Sd/ Hatiogy in the attemoon of the 
g7th June, denied the authority of his 
commanding officer, Lieut. -Col. Hawes, 
to place him in arrest, oven though it 
wiM communicated to him at the time, that 
ii was under instructions from the briga- 
dier; and having, after delivering his 
sword to the adjutant, caused his servants 
to take back the sword, then in possession 
of the adjutant's orderly ; also refusing to 
return the letter directing his arrest, given 
for his perusal by the adjutant, and re-en- 
tering his house, cursing and swearing, 
retaining both sword and letter. 

’ 4th^ ** Having, on the morning of the 
28th June, on the personal demand of the 
adjutant, refused to restore the letter of 
his commanding officer, addressed to the 
adjutant, which Mr. Storm had detained 
the previous evening. 

5th. ** Having, though warned on t^e 
SOth of June, and summoned on the 1st 
of- July, to attend a court of inquiry sit- 
liiig on his conduct, not attending the said 
court, nor given any.cxplanation of such 
Uon^attendance. 

* M. ** Having, on the 2d of July, in- 
Cruded himself at the quarters of the bri- 
giJlier commanding, in a disgraceful state 
of Inchrtety. 

* Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

‘ /Vndmg.— Tliat with regard to the 
drat Instance of charge, he is guilty. 

' That of the second instance, he is 
guilty. 

** With regard to the third instance, the 
cdttrt finds the prisoner guilty, of ** having, 
in the afternoon of the 27th June, deni^ 
the authority of his commanding officer, 
Lieiit.-Col. Hawes, to place him in arrest, 
even though it was communicated to him 
nt the time, tliat it was under instructions 
fiirom the brigadier, and having, after de- 
Kvering bis sword to the adjutant, refused 
to veturn the letter directing his arrest, 
jgiven for bis perusal by the adjutant, and 
fostering bis house, retaining Imth sword 
iflid letter but acquits him of having 
** cimaed his servants to take back the 
•Hroid," and of ** cursing and swearing." 

' ^ That on the fourth instance^ be is 



« *niat on the 5th instance, he la guilty, 
'briili' axeepdon to the words, 'nor given 
aUy oiplanatlon of such non-attendance,' 
of which it acquits him. 

0 That on the sixth instance, he is not 
llolity, and aequiti' him of it; and the 
eOiiri is further of opinion, that the con. 

is UQbccoiniiig the cha- 
t 'fiU diBher imd a 


respect .and iosnl^ct -to 

lingvo^Bcfjr, con^p^ 


rity, dihobedienoe of orders, and! neglect' 
of duty, but the court acquits him ofthe 
arords ' disgraceful and contumacious.’ 

SenUtTUse, — " The court having found 
the prisoner guilty, as above specifi^^' 
does sentence him, the said Mr. Assist. 
Surg. A. Storm, of the 5l8t K.I., to be 
suspended from rank, pay, and allowances, 
for the period of six calendar months." 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) Jamxs Watson, Major General 
in command of the Forces. 

Remarki by the Court,-~~** In awarding 
this lenient sentence, the court deems it 
anjmperaiive duty to state, that as it ap- 
pears on the face of these proceedings, that 
Mr. Storm waa in tiie hafiit of taking 
opium medicinally, the intoxication of 
which be has been found guilty might be 
attributable to the effects of this drug ; 
under this impression it has passed its 
judgment." 

Remarks by Ae Major Generai,^** Tlie 
Major-General in command of the Forcea 
considers the penalty to be disproportionate 
to the complexion of the offbnees found by 
the court, and ihe cause assigned for its 
lenity to be unihtisfactory. 

** From the papers connected with this 
court-martial. It appears that Mr. Assist. 
Surg. Storm wasisubjected to an arrest under 
fixed bayonets,) which the Major-General 
in command- ^ the Forces disapproves. 
Charges of the;;’ gravest nature, or appre. 
hensioiis of etasion, can alone justify 
such a proceduXB towards a commissioned 
officer ; and, iw the present case, the se- 
verest punishmint that could be awarded 
on conviction of the offence charged would 
not embrace the indignity which Mr. 
Storm has suffered before trial. 

*' The suspension of Mr. Storm from 
rank and pay, will commence from the date 
of the publication of the sentence at Nee- 
much.*' 

UEUT. 6. W. A. NAEXS. 

Head- Quarters, Ctdcutta, l^ov. 10, 1834. 
—At an European General CourU Martial, 
held in Fort- William, on the 4th Oct. 
1834, Lieut. G. W. A. Nares, ofthe 53d 
N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charges 

1st Charge.-^** With having, at Dacca, 
while entrusted with the cham of the 
mesa affiiirs of his regiment, in Dec.Tfii^ 
attempted to misap^y the mess funds, by 
assigning over in payment of an auction 
bill of his own, two orders' on the presi- 
dency paymaster, ope for Sa.Rs. 272:2;2, 
drawn by himself, the 0^^ f'Oe 8a. m 
36:10:10, endorsed by him; payable Put 
of funds, the property qf foe meiui, Itid 
which should have bppn appifopriefoA : t^ 
the paymeiit of biUi'Jrqr.ip«m eupptf(ii.: 




With tiaving. In a letter 
daM Bacca/ ll tb Pec. 18S2, addreci^ 
to Mr« Rt IncCi of Cdlcuttay at the time 
a^t to the meM, 53d N.I., deoeitAilly 
and diaihgenuoualy atated, * 1 send you a 
•inatfar draft than usual this month, iii 
coin^uence' of having bad to pay upwards 
of 3b0 ’ (meaning thereby upwards of Rs. 
300), 'at this place for furniture, &c.,* 
intending thereby to account, on the part 
of the mess, to Mr. Incct for the short 
remittance ; he, Lieut. Nares, knowing at 
the time tl^t the sum above alluded to 
bad not been paid for ftirniture, or other 
articles fbr the use of tlie mess, but as- 
signed over by himself in payment of his 
own private bill, as mentioned In tlie first 
charge. ^ 

3d Charge,^** With having appropriated 
to bis own use, on or about the 7tb, 8th, 
or 9th of Sept. 1832, two chests said to 
contain each sii dosens of Hodgson's pale 
ale, the said chests having been despatched 
from Messrs. Gunter and Hooper, on the 
24th Aug. 1832, as a part of a consign- 
ment consisting of seventeen packages to 
the address of the gentlemen of the mess, 
' 53d regiment,* he, Lieut. Nares, having 
made no entry or acknowledgment of such 
appropriation, up to the period of making 
over the mess papers in January 1833. 

The whole, or any part of such con- 
duct being disgraceful to the cliaracter of 
an officer and a gentleman, and in breach 
of the articles of war.*' 

Upon which charges tlie court came to 
the fill lowing decision : 

Finding.^** Hie court, upon the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, that 
the prisoner Lieut. G. W. A. Nares, of 
the 53 N.I., is guilty of the whole of the 
charges preferred against him. 

SetUence*^^** The court sentence the pri- 
soner, Lieut. G. W. A. Nares, .53d N.L, 
to be discharged the service." 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) Jamcs Watson, Major Gen. 

in command of the Forces. 

Recomnundaiion, — " The court, in con- 
sideration of the length of time that has 
elapsed since the circumstances occurred, 
which are now charged against Lieut. 
Nares, of his having suffered an arrest of 
tw months* duration in 1833, of the de- 
termination on the part of the commander- 
in-chief at the end of that period, that the 
trial should not take place, which has now 
been brought on by Lieut. Nares*8 own 
iq[ipe4 beg earnestly to recommend Lieut. 
, case to the mercy of the Comman- 

d^-tn.diief.** 

Remarks bg the MajofGeneraU-^^* The 
Al^or-Genem, disposed to pay everjr res- 
pect to. the sentiments of the court, is un- 
able ^ comprehend their object in this re- 
vCOmipv^Hdn. Their verdict, with re- 
of the offence, pre- 
oiudiM the pimtbility of a remhisioh of the 


penalty^ which would involve restoi?tt|dh 
to the army ; and there is nothing ip the. 
military career of Mr. Narm estahlisbiiig 
a claim to special consideration. 

" Mr. Nares is to be struck off the 
strength of the army, from the date of 
ptriil^tionof this order at Barrockpore." 

LIKUT. P. 0*HANrX>N. 

Head Quarter s^ CaleuUa, Nov. 20,]834<. 
—At a general court-martial, re-assem- 
bled at Meerut on the 6th Aug. 1834^ 
Lieut. Pringle O'Hanlon, of the Ist Regt. 
L. C., was arraigned on the following 
chaiges ; — 

Charges,^** For conduct highly insu- 
bordinate, contumacious and disrespect- 
ful, subversive of order, and in contempt 
of authority, in the instances following : 

Ist. — " Having, in a letter, dated the 
20th Feb. 1634, to the adjutant of his 
regiment, disrespectfully and insubordt- 
nately questioned the authority of his com- 
manding officer, Lieut. Col. Reid, com- 
manding the Ist L. C , cavilled at his 
orders concerning regimental stable ar- 
rangements, offered un-officer-like and 
unfounded objections, and associated in 
his insuliordinate reflections the other offi- 
cers of the regiment, without their know- 
ledge or participation in his sentiments. 

2d. — Having, in a letter under dote 
the 24th of February, to the address of the 
major of brigade to the station of Meirrut, 
and In a letter of the 3d of Mardi 1834, 
to the address of the deputy asaistant 
adjutant general of the Meerut division, 
commented in a disrespectful and insubor- 
dinate style on the censure passed on him 
by Brigadier Ximenes^ commanding the 
station, for his contumacious opposition 
to the orders of his immediate command- 
ing officer, and therein evincing the ut- 
most disregard and disrespect to the autho- 
rity of the brigadier. 

3d . — ** Having, in the same letter of the 
3d March, asserted that Lieut. Col. Reid, 
his commanding officer, in the represen- 
tation of his insubordinate conduct^ ' ap- 
pears to have availed himself of this occur- 
rence. as furnishing in his opinion an op- 
portunity for defaming me (Lieut. O* Han- 
lon), as a soldier, and injuring nae in 
estimate of my superiors;* with .other 
expressions imputing to Lieut. Col. Reid, 
unofficer-like and unworthy motives, in 
bis submitting the misconduct of Lieut. 
O'Hanlon to the superior authority of the 
Brigadier. 

4th.—'* Disobedience of orders ahd 
contempt of authority, in not promptiy 
repairing to the lines of his regimimt, 
when ordered, on the 23d of FehrUf^* to 
do so, by the Brigadier commandifig, and 
hls4mmediate commanding Ideut* 

Col. Reid. 

5tli.— Having, in a tester of .the, 8th 
Malth 1834^ to the address of the d^^uty 



Ih^'to ^etirf<^ as « pie- 

vuid^, iuiil'as / illustrative of the 

^Ifn^ ehter^ned towards me* (jLieo^ 
0*flaiiildii} by Lieut* Co^* ^id> eom- 
'UAitfiding 1st L. C. ■ 

^VHaVing, oD the 2^ of March 
161^ idjfiised to iteknowledSe the autho- 
Sbott, his' senior odicen In 
A^discfni^ of repmentel stable duties ; 
ahd, in a letter dat^ the 27th of the same 
ieionth, contumadoUsly represented to the 
major-general commanding the division, 
the non apMintment of himself, Lieut. 
0*Hinl6li( by Lieut. Col. Reid, to the 
siij^ntfiMence of the right wing of the 
tcmthental stable duties as a 'priyation in- 
jtmoha tb his chdractery both in the esti- 
iMte bf the olficers and soldiers of the 
ti^s. Calculated to deprive him of the 
fmCet and confidence of the European 
alia Mative soldiery,* and as * a systenia^ 
tic' course of mortification and slight in 
active i^hition against him.* Unis evinc- 
ing a- contempt of the authority of his 
foimcdiate commanding officer, and ex- 
peentingthe most unfounded and injurious 
tdiedtionB' the conduct of Lieut. Col^ 
Retd, as tmiiimandtng'bfiBicer of the regi- 
fisent. 

Having declared, in a letter of 
the Sd April, to the deputy assistant adju- 
fanV ^he^, for communication to the 
Mieifat officer commanding the Meerut 
oivisidfi, that Lieut. Col. Reid*8 reprehen- 
sion of Lieut. William Scott, for having 
difficteil the trumpeter to sound the dis- 
hiiesal, when he, Lieut. O'Hanloii, a se- 
nioir officer, was present in the lines, was 
*ifn almost Indirect countenance of the 
dbrespect evinced ;* and that he, Lieut. 
O^MiAtloii, ^ was and long had been the 
<d>jM of an unceasing system of mortifi- 
and slight,* and having, on Lieut- 
•fibdk*s* declaring his belief at the time that 
Lie'iit^ D*Hanlon was not in the lines, as 
he dki not see him, declared that Lieut. 
Sb6R*h assmtiOn * was an unworthy sub- 
Such observations being defa- 
' liiKt^ of 'tbe conduct, and prejudicial to 
tile chhiiMmer Of his commanding officer, 
^m^^iiitOnly olfonsive and injurious to 
tiMmiilCter of Lleutenra^ 

CcMiMitfct highly disie^ctful, 
and contumacious, in ApjrU 
litti^lti' dispiitin^ and Misting the orders 
^ . commanding officer, Lieut. Col. 

'H^d; ffip phalcing up or alteffiig. the heel 
|i!| 9 iop, imii iti the communi- 
the regiment of 
'w^iMfiiite bMieniee, dedaring tihat ^e 
effireie fmd' iiiju- 

ifaving, oil a comnuRbe of offi- 


terlug tbU:hed^Mne'tir'his trae^ 


]biiii, with aeppy of thCrrepoi^ reprasciit* 

ed to the mqoivgenond eommandiiw ilifo 
division, in a letter dated tho22d of A|i^ 
such refusal as a gpavance;, contuma- 
ciously reverting to liauU Coh Raid’s or- 
der, styling it an .* ipflictioii and inju- 
rious,l 3 rand offensively notickig Capt. Scott 
and Lieut. Scott, as members of the com- 
mittee ; with an insinuation against bis 
commanding officer, as having * selected 
them.* 

(Signed) S. Rxm, Lieut. Colonel, 
Comg. Ist L. C. 
Meerut, I3tb June 1834;.* 

Upon which chafes the Court came to 
the following decision : 

jFindtng.^'* The court, from the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, that 
the prisoner, Lieut. Pringle O* Hanlon, 
Ist L. C., is guilty of the chaiges exhibited 
against him.*' 

Sentence , — “ The Court, having found 
the prisoner guilty of the cbaiges exhibit* 
ed against him^ and the same being in 
brea& of the Akicles of War, do sentence 
bim^ Lieut. 0*|lanlon, Ist L. C., to be 
suspended from rank and pay for the 
period of eightfpn calendar months.** 
Approved, 

. (Signed) JAUg^ Watson, Major Gen. 

^ command of the Forces^ 
Bemarke hy ujig Cbwrf.-— Hie court, con- 
sidering that-tlss veracity of sevefal of the 
witnesses ^ has ^en called in question, 
deems it just t^ards them to state, that 
no uniavourabin impression respecting 
their testimon|t rests on the minds of 
the court. 

Remarks hy ills Major Creuera4— Sus- 
pension from dfty for so long a period as 
eighteen months, must necessarily impair 
the efficiency of the regiment, and be a 
greater injuiy to the army than punish- 
ment to the individual. The suspension 
is reduced to twelve months. . 

The court, in the wording of their sen- 
tence, have limited the pecuniary nutlet 
to the pay ; if the deprivation of all mili- 
tary allowances was intended, it should 
have been fully so expressed- 

There is one exception to the major 
general’s concurrence in the judgpnentof 
the court. It is in tfasL 7th charge, ia 
which there are circumstsiicei established 
lessening the . measure of culrndnlUy asr? 
cribed to Lieut. 0*HanIoa. Lieut- 
might, as he asserted, Imve dismissed lha > 
regiment in ignorance df the presence c2 
bis senior dfilcer, Xieiit. O* Hanlon j, 
when, after , the dismissal he discovered 
his mistake, and as he admita befDiiuiliip 
court, nw Lieuti O'HanlqA^op t^ 
rade, Meut 3cpjtt*s passing 
away, ^Uiout'any enlqnaticn or appluggy 
wilthbut the least notice of Lrau^Q’Hsu^ 
loo, bis then qonitnanding 



Mlim M this 

.«pii not %v«n obsgryed on by Cot Ei^, 
tlie;.iBa^jor.geitt thinks Lieat. 0*Hiin- 
to that extent » grounds for com- 
p^iit* ■ 

' major-general regrets, that the 
eourt ha^e in several instances allowed a 
deviation from the rules of courts-martial. 
I^ieut. and Qu^- Master Reid was not be- 
fore the court in any shape but as a wit- 
ness. If the iirosecutor wished to im- 
peach his veracity, the usuid course was 
open ; but the court have allowed letters 
containing ttie opinions of the prosecutor 
on subjects and occurrences of more than 
a year back, to be admitted on their pro- 
cemings, which, if containing aught to the 
prejudice of Lieut. Reid, he had not 
means to answer, and which, to be re- 
ceived by the court, should have had ap- 
plication to bis veracity, of which they 
offer not the shadow of suspicion. Col. 
Reid’s dissatisfaction with that officer’s 
discltaige of his military duties was not for 
the judgment of the court. 

The history of Lieut O* Hanlon’s ar- 
rest ill April, and of the apology demand- 
ed and refused, which were occurrences 
subsequent to the offences under trial, 
were foreign to the inquiry before the 
court The major-general also considers 
the production of the opinions and cen- 
sures of the tnajor-gencttd in command of 
the forces, on the conduct of the prisoner, 
for which he was then actually under trial, 
to be objectionable, and that they ought 
not to have been received. 

UVUT. W. MARTIN. 

Before the same court-martial, re- 
assembled at Meerut on the 15th Sept. 
1834i, Lieut. William Martin, adjutant of 
the 5^ Regt. N. I., was arraigned on the 
following charges : — 

Charges,’^** I charge Lieut. William 
Martin, adjutant of the 52d Regt. N. I., 
with having, in the cantonment of Meerut, 
on or about the morning of the 85th of 
May 18341, circulated a false and scanda- 
lous report concerning me. and in having 
refused, when called upon by me, to give 
tip or assign bis authority for the same, 
via: ' that Lieut. C(d. Hunter waited up- 
:on me bn the evening of the 24ith of May 
1834, bolffing in his hand a whip, and ten- 
derii^ me an apology, saying, if 1 did 
not that apology, he should feel him- 
aelf bompell^ to put into execution the 
pi^j^oae which bad brought him there, 

. and whUffi he should be sorry todo In my 
own hodse,' or words to that effeet. Such 
re^rt bein^ foise, malicious, and unfound- 
iunff iitwj' destmctive of mv i^arac.- 
teif;'juid'the above conduct in. LieuU and 
• WUifont hisitin be^ dlsgneefol to 
andin violatfofi of the arti- 

7 having, oil 


he would make ampfo atQDemiintlfo]di!ie 
for the aforesaid calumny, in the follow!^ 
words : * that I would instantly go to tlto 
fountain bead, and If it should tum out 
that 1 bad been mistaken, I would: In- 
stantly make to Lieut. O’lbnlon the most 
ample atonement that it was in the power 
of tnaii to do.* or words to that efl^; 
and having afterwards, on the same day, 
fpven a written declaration in thefollcni^ 
ing terms : ‘ 1 have just, seen Col. Hun- 
ter, who tells roe that notliing whatever 
took place between Lieut. O’Hanlon aifd 
himself at the house of the former laVt 
night, that was not of a friendly and amt- 
cable nature ; I have, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the report 1 mentlOis. 
ed this morning was grounded on an entire 
mistake.’ Yet having, before a Court ed 
Inquiry, held at Meerut between the 2B^ 
May and lOth of June 1834, reiterated 
the same false and infamous calumny, de- 
claring, ** I had for a moment (and onQr 
for a moment) reason to doubt of its 
truth, a report which I did then, and db 
still believe to be true.’ 

* Such report being utterly false, teiid^ 
ing to the injury and degradation of my 
character ; and the conduct of Lieut^ 
Martin being malicious and disgraceful, 
and unworthy of an officer and a gentle- 
man.’ ’ 

(Signed) P. O^Hanlon, Lieutenant^' 
let Regt. Light Cavali7«*' 

Upon which charges the court came Cb 
the following decision 

Finding, — ** On the first charge, Rtat 
Lieut. Martin did circulate a false anE 
scandalous report, destructive to the ehi^ 
racter of the prosecutor, and that be diA 
refuse to give up his authority when ealldfi 
upon to do so; but, under the pecbllat 
circumstances of tlie case, it acquits, bini 
of conduct disgraceful to the character Of 
a gentleman, though it considers it reptw- 
hensible. 

** Upon the additional charge, theeouKt' 
is of opinion, that Lieut. Martin is gttittgr 
of all the facts thereof ; but, deeming tlra 
terms malicious, disgraceful, and iinwori> 
thy of an officer and a gentleman, top 
strong for the case as far as the prisonel^ Ik 
concerned, it acquits him thereof, thdugh 
it considers his conduct in having 0iua 
persisted in a gratuitons declaration Of 
opinion, to have been highly culpable^ ' 

Sentence . — *’ Upon the above .findit^ 
the court sentences Lieut, and A4)* WK 
liam Martin, of the 58d Regt* of N. . 
be severely reprimanded ifi such 
as his Exe. the commander In 
other authority confirming the^i piOpiF 
ingir^'inay deem proper.^ 

Approved and confinned, ' 
(Sighed) jAMgsWATSdNi Major Cfon^^ 
Ihcomnumd cif the Poi^ 



, - . , court, 

i;^:;j| %tir. procccdingf, deems it 

jMfiii;* O* to express its 

dl^iomn, thftt, tinder tbe drcumstances of 
tbe case out; of which this trial has origi- 
nate po cepenre, or reflection can justly 
be impend to hiiD^ in the slightest degree' 
prejudicial to Jus conduct or to his cha- 
pter as ail placer and a gentleman. 

J^marhs ky tke Major G^eni/l— It is 
to be regretted that Lieut. Martin did not 
pursue his own drst impressions, and 
make instant reparation to Lieut. O'Han- 
lon, instead of subsequently identifying 
himself with a delbmatoiy rumour, which, 
with incredible infiituation, he has sup- 
ported to the last, eVen in his defence. 
The condemnation of Lieut. Martin by a 
court of his brother officers, tlms subject- 
him to censure and reproach, must 
now awaken him from the delusion under 
which he has sacrificed himself in an un- 
worthy cause. 

The major-general concurs with the 
court in their rejection of the disgraceful 
complexion imputed to Lieut. Martin's 
oflbncc ; but the major-general must ex- 
press hia surprise as well os regret, that 
an oflUcer of the high character of Lieut. 
Martin, as established by the testimonials 
Ifdd before the court, should have so dis- 
carded his own just feelings, as to compel 
an appeal to a court-martial for the vindi- 
csdon of the honour of Lieut. O' Hanlon ; 
add should have surrendered the common 
exercise of his judgment, in not antic!- 
pacing, the opinion of the court, that ** no 
censure or reflection can justly be imputed 
to lieiit O'Hanlon, in the slightest de- 
gt^ prejudicial to his conduct or charac- 
ter as ah officer and a gentleman." In 
this, opinion, the major-general in com- 
ihend of the forces entirely concurs, and 
to it bis approval of the temperate 
arid consistent manner in which Lieut. 
0*jfi|iml6n vainly sought reparation, be- 
appealed to the judgment and jus- 
tm of a court-martial. 

raqor-general has observed with 
mwldl iegret, mistaken procedure of 
Cbl. Reid. With the declared view of 
dO^JuBtice to Lieut. Col. Hunter, Col. 
St^ originally communicated the inju- 
rious rumour against Lieut. O' Hanlon. 
Ihe published declaration of Lieut. Col. 
Mimter may, or may not, have been ne- 
egfliijtty for bis exoneration ; but as it was 
yrith a story dishonouring an offi- 
cer of Col. Reid's ri^f^iroent, an immediate 
communication of it to Lieut. O’Hanlon, 
4 of its dissemination to the public, 
^ i^ln the oudoTi^iierBt’s judgment, to 
ijbeeh the courae of the commanffing 
r e^^ ent, the common of the 

Lieut, (how Capt.) 
^ PW* com- 
~ f ime ddo of pubiimon of this 


order at MeOrpti and Lieut. Mart%lii to. 
be released from arresti and directed to 
returh to bis duty. 

XilXUT. COL. JOHN HUNTVa. 

The proceedings of the court-martial 
held on the 26th May, on Lieut. Col, 
John Hunter, 56th N. I , late in com- 
mand of the 7lst K*. 1., published in G O. 
of 25th October, at the instance of Capt. 
Marshall, of the Tlst, are of such enor- 
mous length, that we are compelled to 
defer the details till next month. The 
charges are 23 in number, many of them 
containing a variety of counts. Tliose on 
which the Lieut.Colonel was found ^illy, 
impute to him a denial or equivocation, in 
re^rd to an expression ascribed to him by 
Lieut. Rind, and actually used ; and the 
application of the terms, ** lying rascal" 
to the prosecutor. The court sentenced 
Col. Hunter to be reprimanded ; but 
deemed the long string of charges to 
have been framed under the Influence of 
long premeditated malice, and by a mind 
recklessly bent upon opposing his (the 
prosecutor's) ecinmanding officer." Tlie 
commander of the forces (Major Gen. 
Watson) disapproves generally of the 
finding of the oifiirt, considering many of 
the other chargis to be proved ; and de- 
clines enforcingthe sentence. 


CIVIL AIWOINTMENTS, &c. 


Judicial aki Revenue Department, 

5^. 1. Mr. Goaige Stockwell to offlclate at a 
judge of Budder deWanny adawlut at presidency. 

29. Mr. J. H. Bagten. to be anistant under com- 
miniemer of TerenUe and circuit of lat or Meerut 
division. 

Mr. T. R. DavMson to officiate as civil and 
session-judge of sillih Behar. 

Mr. S. M. Bouldsrson to officiate as commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 4th or Mora^bad 
division. 


29. Mr. A. Grote, to beasslstant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 18th or Calcutta 
division. 

Oct, 10. Mr. J. Carter to officiate asan additional 
judge of zillah Cawnpore. 

Mr. R. H. Scott, to offlclate aa an additional 
ditto of slllah Burdwan. 

Mr. R. B. Garrett, ditto as magistrate and col- 
lector of Bdckergun^ 

Surg. James Morton, S5th N.I.. to be a senior 
assistant to oommisdonar of Arrakan. 

Lieut. A. C. Rainey, 25th N.I., to officiate as 
principal assiatant to agent to Govemor-geoenl 
at Maunbhoom, v. Lieut. P. Nicolson, permit-, 
ted to join his foment going miiervioa, * 

Mr. P. C. Trench, to cxerciaa powers of joini- 
maglstrate and deputy collector In alllahMosuf- 
femugger. 

Mr. W. P. Masson, ditto In dllah Boolundsha- 
hur, during absence of Mr. O. Blnnt. ' 

IS. Llent H. Slddons, of emflneeis, to fae re- 
vmue surveyor at Chlttagoiif. 

to w- 

magistmte and deputy ooijcoifKni vesniea* 

Mr. G. Okiig, to offletate as wsistant to miwli- 
nior of Jeiawe,* and to exSiW 
b nSMlamito sad-d^ 

Mr.iLiU Bltti|dall, 4o be conisiW^Ber id 
uaaMfrtal piovlacei. 



, A.'Oorbiit, bi Jttnldr aiMf^ In 
Itto. • 

dipt. H. lf«cfiirquli«ri of 40th to bo 

■eaJor aMlctant at Tavoy. 

Xieut. W. C; McLeod, of Madrac commiisarlat, 
lobe Junior aacietaat at Mergul. 

flO. Mr. W. St. Qulntln tp officiate ae deputy 
coUector of Sarun. 

py. Mr. R. Neave, to officiate aa civil and les* 
lion Judge of Banda. 

lieut. P. Nicholson, principal assistant to govern 
nor>general*8 agent, under Reg. 13, 1033, permit- 
ted to resume charge of his office under Capt. 
Wilkinson. 

Nov, 3. Mr. H. C. Metcalfe, to be assistant un- 
der commissioner of revenue and circuit of 14th, 
or Moorshedabad division. 

<Mr.» Ri.'A1exander, to be ditto under commls- 
sionec.p|jDeihi. 

Mr. Il; S. Bouklenon. to officiate as commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 2d or Agra divi- 
sion. 

Mr. H. Pidcock, ditto as magistrate and collec- 
tor of northern division of Bundlecund. 

Mr. J. C. Grant, ditto as magistrate and collec- 
tor of Furruckabad. 

Mr. J. G. R. Lawreil, ditto as ditto and ditto 
of Moorshedabad. 

10. Mr. J. Maberly, to be assistant under 
' commissioner of revenue and circuit of Meerut 
division. 

Mr. T. K. Loyd, to be ditto under ditto ditto of 
Humeerpore divuion. 

Mr. F. H. Rolnson, to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Furruckabad. 

Mr. T. B. Colebrooke, to exercise powers of 
jo in t magistrate and deputy collector of Allaha- 

Poiitical Department. 

Sept. 25. Mr. G. T. Luahlngton. permitted to 
repair to presidency, on abolition of Bhurtpeire 
agency, with view of proceeding to England, on 
account of ill health. 

General Department. 

Oct. 13. Mr. A. Speirs, to officiate as deputy 
opium agent at Allahabad, during absence of Mr. 
Carter. 

27 . Assist. Surg. John Jackson, civil surgemi, 
stationed at Ghaseepore, to officiate as opium exa- 
miner to Benares ai^ncy in room of Dr. Butter. 

Nov. 10. Mr. J. G. B. Lawreil, to officiate as 
collector of government custom at Moorshedabad 
during Mr. C. C. Jackson’s absence. 

Mr. T. K. Lloyd having passed an examination 
on the 6th Nov., and being reported qualified for 
the public service by proficiency in two of the na- 
tive languages, the orders which were issued on 
the 29th Sept., for that gentleman's return to 
Europe, are revoked ; date 10th Nov. 1834. 

DUmiaeed. — Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, for his mis- 
conduct while holding the office of re^dent at 
Lucknow. 

Reported their Jrrival.— Meats. John M. Hay 
and George Loch, as writers on this establish- 
ment.— Mr. H. R. Alexander, late of the H.C. es- 
tablishment at Canton. 

FUrlougfu, dc*— Nov. 3. Messrs. George Saun- 
ders, W. W. Bird, David Scott, J. P. Ward, C. 
J. Middleton. T. B. Beale, and Henry Pidcock, to 
Buvope, in the present season. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Oef. li The Rev^ C. Wimberley> district chap- 
lain Bt.Patnai.^ officiate, as district chpplainat 
Dihni^* orders. 

be garrison 




.m I — 

fe — Oct. Si Th# 
archdeacon of < 
fifteen months, for pun 

tlon aa one of the new t 

India, under the new act. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

HMd-QtMi^sr#, Sept. 5, 1834.— The followiog 
2d-Lieuts. of En^neers (employed in survw of 
cantonments of Meerut, Cswnpore, and Agra), to 
rejoin sappers and miners, for purpose of parti* 
cipating with that corps In angyual practice, via. 
— T. A. Sale, J. L. D. Sturt, W. Jones, and 
C. L. Spitta. 

Comet H. Lindsay, 3d L.C. to act as adj. to 
tegUi as a temporary arrangemmit t date of regi- 
mental order 2l8t Aug. 

Sept. 10.— The following removals and ppstinga 
made Catwthy. Col. (Lieut. Gen.) Sir Thomas 
Brown, k.c.b. (on furl.), from let to 6th L«0. ; 
Col. Stephen Reid, new prom., to 1st do. 1 Lieut^ 
Col. Wm. Pattle, new prom, (on leave to Cape), 
to 8th do. s Lieut. Col. Arthur Warde, new prom, 
(on fiirl.). to 1st do — Infimtrp. Col. (Brigadier) 
Herbert Bowen, from 34th to 66th N.I. t (.*oL 
George Cooper, new prom., to 34th dot Lieut. 
Col. Joseph Harris, new prom., to 63d do. i Lieiit. 
Col. Robert Seymour, new prom, to 34th do. 

Surg. D. Renton, 10th N.I., to act as supmn- 
tending surgeon at Barrackpore, during indiipo. 
sition of Superintending Surg. Thomas; date of 
division order Ist Sept. 

Capt. A. Worth:un, of invalid estab., permitted 
to reside at Delhi, and draw his allowances from 
deputy paymaster at Meerat. 

Surg. Donald Butter, u.o., removed ftom 70Ch 
to 63d N.I. at Mullye. 

Sept. 11.— Vetorinary Surgs. I. Bicknell removed 
from 6th to 2d L.C., and W. Barrett from 2d to 
5th do. 

Sept, 12.— Lieut. O. Bfddulph, to act as affi. to 
right win^ 45th N.I., during its separation nom 
head-quarters ; date of order 24th Aug. 

Sept. 13 and 16.— The following Meerut divMon 
orders couftimed:— Assist. Surgs. D. Gullan and A. 
Gilmore, m.d., to Join and do duty with H.M. 
26th regt. : dates 31st Aug. and 3d S^U 

Assist. Surg. A. Kelr, m.d., to Join and do duty 
with 6th bat. artillery at Agra. 

16. — The following Supemumetary Sd- 
Lieuts. of Artillery directkl to do duty: — C. 
Hogge, with Ist tr. 3d brig, horse artillery t Pw' 
Turner, 2d tr. 2d br^. ditto t F. L. Goodwm^ fid 
tr. 3d brig, ditto ; H. R. Trevor, Ist tr. Sd 
brig, ditto; W. Maxwell, 3d comp. 6th buttatton. 

Sept, 17.— The following district and regimental 
orders confirmed Lieut. J. R. Flower, 26t]i NJ.',* 
to act as district staff to troops in Arracan, duriag 
absence, on duty, of Lieut. J. D. Kennedy t data 
4th Sept.— Lieut. G. Biddulph, acting adJ-^af’ 
right wing 46th N.I., to act as station stoff at Al- 
lyghur; date Ist Sept.— Lieut. C. Troup, to act 
as adj. to left wing 48th N.I., during its separation 
from head-quarters of corps ; date 1st Sept.— Lieut. 
J. R. Flower to act as ad). to26th N.I., during 
Lieut. O. Miller’s temporary command of regt I. = 
date6thSept 

Lieut Cols. J. F. Dundm removed from 6t|i to 
2d bat. artillery, and J. A. Biggs from 2d to 6th 
ditto. 

Sept. 23.— Assist Surg. T. Stott directed tQ_pio* 
ceed and Join 68th N.I. — ^Assist Surg. G. C. Ran* 
kin, on being relieved from charge of 68th 
to Join and do duty with detachment of 6th Mt 
of artillery proceeding to AJmere. 

Sept. 24.— 2d- Lieut R. C. Shakespear appointed : 
to 1st comp. 6th bat artillery. =' . . 

Ens. R. A. Herbert, 46th N.I., to act as ifitefn. ' 
and qu. mast to 2d L.C., during abeeiica, on di^^ 
of Ac^g'lnterp. and Qu. Mast G. Johnstdil. ' 


Cai 


.iff. ’K.' 


Feb. 


Qot H. L. PlnrlMr retIn. 

. Capt W. J. M8cyitie, tobaeB|^.|kiffii l^^^^ 
18 m, V. Hyde promoted.— 2d-Lseau Bdtv ‘ 






H. Ti. WilMn. artm. vrlth mik nom 
y. Sivtf. J, mcVloi^ t^^fidL. 

. Iftitt nr^^te- J.’vC^ Dmimto be llmit.« fkbm 
Uth SIM- Thomaf d«c. 
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‘“•“ toCapi. 


ifiitffiiSSiS 

Bm> T. O. St. dffngep 17tli N.I«« to be m aide- 
jjl jMWtP do nenoiwd idaff of Govemor-geoeral of 
1^7y. CapV M«»dl dec. 

, . TliM pndenncntloned offloan of Infantry to be 
tinlil|aliy brevet, «ia.-<-Lieut. G. R. Talbot, 8th 
H^iXieut. Edward Brace, 48th do.t Lieut. C*. 
Jf utfm, 80th do. i Lieut. J. K: McCausland, 
nthdOi i Lieut. Edmund Wintle, 71st du. ; alt 
IhnnflOUi Sept. I83f 

>: Ma|or Tbomae Rnnolde, 63d N.I., at hie own 
teq^t, tranafarred to Invalid esublishment. 

*' Lieut. Col. S. H. Tod to be col., from 

Oth^mrif lSSi, Y. Col. W. Brookes dec. — Major 
Jdhn Tulloch to be lieuL-coL, v. Tod prom., with 
iaA^,Broai S9th July, v. Lieut. Col. J. Aubert dec. 
'X96ii*i7.L Lieut. T. H. Newhouae to be cant, of 
Adbrnp., and Ena, J. N. O'Halioran to be lieuU, 
Mth Sept. 1834, in sue. to t'apt. Maver dec. 

■ 43d N.I. Capt. Edward Jeffreys to be major, 
Litet. Robert Campbell to be capt. of a comp., 
and Ena. John Godhrey to be- lieut., ftom SUth 
J|i^ 1834, in sue. to M^nr J. Tulloch prom. 

^ bet. 8.*-43apt. H. Salter, 2d L.C.. placed 
under orders of resUlent pt Hydrabad, v. Major 
Campbell, 12th N^L, who, in consequenceof 
htojaMNnotfott m.a mginiontal ma^ is placed 
at diaposal of midor-general in command of farces. 
i 4kidet of . Cavalry Fk W. S. Chapman admitted 
mpaetabHahinent. and prom, to oomet.-^adeu 
■0|f imbniry H. Ramsay and J. B. Conolly admit- 
I^On ditto, and pram, to ensigns. 

' "img. R. M. M. Thomson placed at disposal of 
aiMoiniisneral in comnund of ftneei, from date of 
abPtttion of Bhurtpore political agency. 

W.2^Asslat. Snrg. W. A. 
to Pacca, and to .aBbra medical 
.1., during absence, on duty, of As- 


• ■SiiBti- Smi.. A. Colquhoun tp act as civil assist. 
#QW« at T^lrboot, during absence, on leave, of Aa- 
aM» BMgb IL JdaclOnnon, m.d. 

Bl. JObr-The Ccdlowing remorvais and postings 
atrrChsalnr. CoL (Lieut. Gen.) Sh Thomas. 

(on fbrl.), lhim5thto2d L.C. : CoL 
s^ jBedieri from 0d tp 8th. do. ; Lieut. Col.. 
‘ Smhh, from 3d to 8th do.; LieiiL Col. 
title (on leave to Cape)., from 8th to 3d do. 
; 1.— .Ene. H. Howafth. to act as ad), to 39th 
durlm absence, on duty, of Lieut, and AdJ. 
dateof regtroenUl order 18th Sept. 

E, 'J.*teith and E« Sanders, of corps of 
Join force aasembling for 

d:— .Tliie fallowing station and other orders 

jliedi|u;AssistrSurg.-W.L. Maegregor, m.d., 

of 4th tr. Sd.bivhorBe artillery, to assume medical 
Tasth t‘ date t4th SepU— Asalst. Surg, 


, to take 

3l^^i'dateil)4pootaBah 17th Sept.— Ens. 
Windsor, to wt as aj. to83d 
' during absence, on duty, of Lieut, and 

» iipIlowlBg removals, and. postings made:— 

t Btgt* I CoL S. Lrajon furL) from 

^ 'dlo^naeut.. CoL rf. tulloch, Utely 

iff 

. br. hone artillery,, to 
brigade with force un- 
.R. Stevenson; c.b. 





v 77 -®*r^ Sr *!• Thomson, from 6Bd | 
M.Lf C. B. rramgiRm AffU ^ 
do.; Joseph Duncan, from 14 


JL: T< Jiijc- 
14, 'V. -Sttig. 


rm^rnOktm, 6rf.i9— Airiit S 

rN‘s5r!sr”'*r‘*‘*^ 

ir. 

Green. 


i jilth N.I., to be a sub^iais- 
“ )F removed. 


Oaad-OmrterMt Oer. 9.— Lieut. Andrew Ramsav. 
3Mh N.f., to be aide-de-camp to Mid. Gen. 
Hon. John Ramsay, commandmg Meerut division, 
in room of Lieut. D. Ramsay, pennited to resign 
situation. * 

Ei^gns H. Ramsay and J. B. Conolly (lately 
admitted to service) to doduty with 13th N.I. ^ 

Oer. lA..-.Lieut. Interp. end Qu. Meat. R. Smith. 
8tth N.L, to act as detachmentataff to rli^t wing 
^ 6th bat. artiUmy and 28th N-l* t date^ ordm 
22d Sept. 

Ens. J. Butler, 6Sth N.I.. to act as interp. and 
qti. mast, to corps, until further orders. 

Oct. 13. — The foUowiim division orden con- 
firmed : — Assist. Sorg. J. Murray, m.d., to do duty 
with detachment or H M. lltn L. Drags., pre^ 
ceeding on service; date 23d Sept.— Assist. Surg. 
W. Spencer app. to medical charge of 2d comp. 
2d bat. artUlery, on ito march to Agra. 

' Capt. T. M. Tbylor, 5th L.C., to be an aide- 
de-camp on personal staff of R^ht Hon. the Com. 
iii-chlef. with rebrospcctive effect from 3d Feb. 
1834, the date on which his lordship embarked fenr 
Madras. 

Local Lieut, and Adj. H. Forster. 3d local horse, 
to act as fid in cogtonand of that corps, from 15th 
April, the date <81 which Comet Robinson quitted 
regt., on leave of absence. 

Lieut. A. GHug, 36th, at his own request, re- 
lieved from dutw of officiating interp. and qu. 
mast, to 16th N.B, and permitted to Join his regu 

Fort’-WiUiam, bet. 16. — Isf L.C. Llbut. Pringle 
O’Hanlon tobe qapt. of a troop from 7th July 

1833, V. Capt. Jaribes Franklin prom.— Supemum. 
Lieut. J. Moore brought on effective strength of 
r^L— Lieut. J. W» Bradford to be capt. of a troop, 
and Comet A. Campbell to be lieut. from 18th Jan. 

1834, in sue. to C»pt. G. Thornton retired. 

ead N.J. Capt, G. Jenkins to be ms)or, and 
Lieuu R. Hougnmn to be capt. of a comp., from 
25th Sept. 1834, in sue. to Ms)or T. Reyni^s, 
transferred to invalid estab. 

Capt. W. C. Denby, fiOth N.I., to command pa- 
lace guards at Delhi, v. Bruce who vacates on 
prom, to a r^lmcotal majority. 

Ens. J. T. Dayeock, doing duty with 55th N.l.,‘ 
permitted, at his own request, to resign service iff 
Hon. Company. 

ArtiUery, 2d-Lleut. K. J- White to be Ist-Ueut., 
v.G. R. Birch retired, with rank from 7th June 
1834, V. T. B. Sage dec. 

9JthN.t. Lieut. P. Hopkins to be capt. of a' 
comp., frrDm 8th March i834, v. P. B. Ftttob re-' 
tired. — Ens. D. Lumsden, to be lieut., v. K Ho^ 
kins prom., with lank from 8d May 1834, v. A. B. 
Ogilvy dec. 

Oct. 83. — The undermentioned offleen brought' 
on efflBctlve strength of 0OTps-t--^frfiffinw. Sd-Ueuc. 
J. »D. B. Ellis, aom 18m Se]^ 1834, in sue. tp 
Mater H. L. Playfrdr retired.-^PfinNift:v. Comet C, 
A. Kitson, from 3Hth Aug. 181^ !»« - — - 

eoinetS. F, 


G. Thornton retired. - 

from IRth Sept 1(1^ in sue. tO' Lieut j 

ton resigned. 

The appointment of Surg, W. P. Miriton to-be 
a supieriDtending surgeon, caneellad'friNn fSdGet, 
and Mr. Muston appointed a pfriMmey tugM 
from same dat&--.fl9& M}Mtpu 
superoumerary pre^cy.imiB^ 
reoce of a vacancy, when 
authorjM eetabilshii ^t"; 

i in ocamiiumAflf 4 

nffttofftuJalnltieM 
nployttint on eervloa. 






intAl iMrdera 

t6 act «iidJ|;to left 

, Ita absence from head- 
ith flCpt.— ’Lieut. P. Hay> 


QiiMtere of re^t. i date 24tn sept.— Lieut. P. Hay> 
^^As a4j. to 42d durliu; abacnce, on court- 
martial duty, of Lieut.. and Adj. W. B, Gould; 


date Ist Oct— Lieut. E. T. Tierney, to act as adJ. 
to left wing 98th N.I., during its Heparatiun from 
head-quarten of regt.; date 3d Oct. — Lieut J. 
G. B. Paton to act as adj. to right wing of 47th 
N.I.. during iu al]|ence from head-quarters of 
regt ; date Mh Oct 

Capt. J. E. Watson, of inv. estab., permitted 
to reside at Bankiporc. and draw his allowances 
from deputy pay master at Benares. 

Cornet F. W. S. Chapman, to do duty with 8th 
L.C.. at Sultunpore. Benares. 

There being no qualiAed officer present with 
18th N.I., Lieut. R. L. R. Charter, (iSih, to act 
as inter, and ciuar.-master. during absence, on 
leave, of Lieut. Mainwarlng. 

Supernum. Comet H. G. C. Plowden, to do duty 
with 10th L.C.. on arrival of that corps at Muttra 
in course of relief. 

Oct. 24— Assist. Surg. B. Christie, to act as civil 
sure, at that station of TirluMit, during alisecce. 
on leave, of Assist. Surg. K. Mackiunon, M.n. 

Assist. Surg. A. Colquhoun, re-appointed to 
Juaniiore, and dirccteil to act as civil surgeon at 
that station, during absence of .Assist. Surg. Turn- 
bull. 

Oet. 27 nnd 28. — The following regimental or- 
ders confirmed: — Lieut. H. Hollings to act as adj. 
to left wing GOth N.I., during its separation from 
head-quarters of regt.: date 14th t>ct. — Lieut. VV. 
T. Briggs to act as intern, and qu. mast, to 74th 
N.I., miring absence, on leave, of Lieut. Iluish ; 
date 18th Oct. 


Fort-WiUiam» Oct. 27. — Major llonywood to 
take charge of presidency pay-uilice, during illness 
of Capt.TlIggin.sou. 

Oct. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. 

R. Maidman to be capt., and 2d- Lieut. T. H. 
Sissmure to be Ist-lieut. from 15th Oot. 1834, in 
sue. to Capt. P. O. Mathisoii dec. 

2i)th N.I. Lieut. A. Hodges to be capt. of a com- 
pany. and Ena. W. St. Legcr Forest to be lieut., 
from 12th Oct. 1834, in sue. to Capt. T. McK. 
Campbell dec. 

Lieut. A. C. R.aincy, 2.';th N.I., now officiating 
as junior assistant to commissioner of Arracan, 
confirmed in that situation. 


Assist. Sure. Allan Gilmore, »i.n., re-appolntol 
to officiate ill medical charge of civil station of 
Shahabad. 

LicuL A. A. L. Corri, .Wth N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 2(ith Oct. 1834. 

Capt. G. Watson, 41st N.I., at his own request, 
permitted to retire from service of Uon.Company, 
on pension of his rank. 

Nov. e.—Iti/nntry. Major P. Brewer to be lieut. 
col., V. S. Land retired, with rank from the 2ath 
July 1834, V. Lieut. Col. J. Aubert dec. 

L.C. Lieut. J. Hamilton to be capt. of a 
troop. V. T. Sanderson retired, with rank from 
the 4th Dec. 1832. v. Capt. A. M. Key dec. — Cor- 
net W. Baker to be lieut. from 4th Dec. 1832, 
v. Lieut. J. Hamilton prom- 

04eA N.I. Capt. T. Robinson to be major, Lieut. 
K. F. McKenaic to lie capt. of a comp., and Ens. 
B. W. R. Jenner to be lieut., from 2Uth July 1834, 
In sue. to Ms^ P. Brewer prom. 

Assist. Surg. A. Simson, m.o.-, to be surgeon, v. 
Surgeon T. S. Child retired, with rank from IGth 
Sept. 1884, V. Surg. J. Nicoll dec. 

else Nth Lieut. 1*. P. Turner to be capt. of a 
comp., Bn8.‘C. £. Steel to be lieut., from I3ili 
Ocr. 1834, in sue. to Capt. George Cumine dec. 

65eh NJ> Ens. F. A. Close to be lieut., from 
16th 1834; v. Lieut. D. Robinson dec. 

Superintending Surg. O. Sfcipton to be ad-mem- 
ber of Medical Qowd, from Oct. 1834, in sue. 
to J. ,McDow 41I retlr^^ 

Svr^. H; F. Hough, to be a superintending surg. 
on estdbk^ from 23doa..l834» v. G. Sklpton prom. 
[. W, Flndoii to be a superintending surg. on, 
93d Oct. 1884, V. W. P. Muston, 
tumcelli^^ 

N .S. Voi.,1 (J. No 64 . 


. ^AsstaL^Sur^* 

Assist. Stfrg. W. B. d^^ughneSsy; 
clalteg at civil station of Cuttack^ at hfi ,ll#n 
request, plac'-d at disposal of inaj6r>geiiarli in 
command of the forces. 

The name of Ens. C. R. Vickers, flgd. ff.L (at 
present under suspension) to be struck ofFttsil^f 
army from let Nov., for violence towards natives. 

Cadets of Infantry S. J: Becher a^'d S. If. Steer 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. . 

Head-Quarter*, Oct. 2!).— Litnit. Col. B. Siss- 
more removed from 41st to 12th N.I., and Lieut. 
Col. W. W. Moore (on leave qdabsence) from 12th 
to 41st do. 

Nov. 4. — The following removals and postings 
of medical officers made: — Sur/reone. J. Allan (on 
furl. I from 8!>lh to 2i)th N.I. ; K. Macqueen, 71st 
to GiUh do.: C. Mackinnon, i6th to32ddo.t A. 
Scott (on furl.), 7Lh to 31st do. ; W. Darby, 30th 
to 7th do.; J. Watson, m.d., 'on furl.), 87th to 
7Ut}i do.; J. Johnstone, bi.d., 84th to 67th do.; 
A. Murray, sr.n., 48th to 5.5th do. ; J. J.PatersoQ, 
5.5th to 4lst do. ; H. Guthrie,, m.d., 41st to 6.5th 
do.; J. Henderson, 85th to 40th do.: 1. Jackson, 
88th to 17lh do. — Aaaist. Snrffcona. J.S. Sullivan 
(oq furl.), from 30th to .33 1 N.L : J. Grcig, 32d to 
30th do. ; H. Donaldson, m i>., (on furl.), 16th to 
47th do ; S. Lightf(x>t, 80th to 16th do.; F, 
llarrt (on furl.), 5.5th to 4.3d do.; H. Chapman, 
to .55Lh do. ; A. McK. Clark (on furl.), to 73a do. ; 
J. B. Dickson, 87th to 84th do. ; H. H. Spry (on. 
furl.}, to 74th do., v. HarJicdec. ; A. Henderson, 
of 4Ist, to join and do duty with 65th do. at Bar- 
rack poie. 

The following removals of Ensigns ordered 
J. J. McC. Morgan, from 55th to HtM N.I. at Sul- 
tanpore, Oude ; J. Clarke, 88th to 25th do., or- 
dered to Mirzapore; T. F. Pattenson, 4th to 9d 
do. at Saugor. 

Nov. 5.— C^apt. T. D’Oyly, com. of ordnance, 
(on leave of absence), removed from Agra to 
Delhi magazine, v. Capt. P. G. Mathison dec. 

Lieut, the Hon. H. B. Dalzell, deputy conk,' cC 
ordnance, at present in charge, posted to AgM 
magazine. 

The following unposted Ensigns of Infantry are 
appointeil to regts. and directed to join W. ' Y* 
Siddons, to KIlcl N.I., at Sultanpore, Ondet 
J. Thompson, 18th, at Bairackpore; C. M. Rees, 
6.5th, ordered to Allahabad and Juanpore; C« 
Scott, 27th, at Kurnaul; W. Egerton, 2d, at 
Saugor; W. Morrieaon, 2.5th, ordered to Mlcsa- 
pore; C. C^orsar, (Mth, ordered to Saugor; J. W. 
Carnegie, 1.5th, atCawnpore; J. Chambers, 2l8t, 
orderra to Hansi; (L Ilasell, 4Uth, at Seetapote; 
S. T. A. Goad, (jOth, at Meerut ; B. P. Grimes,. 
Glith, at Mhow; 1’. W. Luard, 55th, ordered Co 
Chittagong; W. K. Wollen, l!)th, at Barrackpores 
W. C. Lloyd, 53d, ordered to Banda; H, T. 
Danlell, 29th, at JubbulptTrc; The Hon. R, 0. P, 
liyng, 82d, at Loodianah ; H. J. C. Shakfiftaasr^ 
4tn, ordered to Berhampore ; E. N. Croft, 65tti, 
ordered to Allahabad ; A. C. Boswell, 59tn, gt 
Lucknow; W. S. Dodgson, 3l8t, at Bancooi^;. ' 
R. A. Trotter, 27th, at Kurnaul. 

Noe. 8. ~81«f N.I. Lieut. H. Le Mesucidr to be 
adj., V. Lieut. P. P. Turner prom. 

Assist. Surg. K. M. Scott, to perform civil me- 
dical duties of station of Purneah, durlm|al^< 
sence, onmed. cert., of Assist. Surg. T. Chjip- 
man, m.d. 

Nov. 12.— Lieut. Col. Sir J. Bryant (judge odv. 
gen.), removed from 84th to 72d N.T. ; and Lieut. 
Col. P. Brewer v lately prom.) posteil to 64th do. 

Nov. 13 Assist. Surg. W. R. O’Shaughnessy* 

M.D., to do duty with artillery at Oum Dum. 


Fort-WUlium, Nov. 13— Lieut. C. Hogge, artil- 
leiy, brought on eftbctlvc strength of regt., from' 
9th Oct. 1634, in sue. to Lieu*. Birch retired; ' 

Cailct of Cavalry E. W. C. PlOwden admitted \ 
on estab., and prom, to Cornet. 

Major George Jenkins, COd N.L, at his own re- 
quest, permitted to retire frola service of Hon, 
Company, on pension of his rank. *. .v;. 

KxaminatUme, — The uridermenttoineA ofitottiir 
having been' prouoaueed qualified In the Perstifik* 

(a m; 


neuter.— Ctdciiita. 


by district comi 
tcds^ «ro iicmfitett'ftoin mithcfr examluntlofi* 


oommlt- 


6^ by the exdininers or the college of Fort-Wll« 
Him, which they are expected to undergo when- 
eVcff 'they may visit the presidency, v<s.^Sent. 
S9. Ens. S. A. Abbott, 51st N.I. t Uns. W. H. 
Ryves, 6ist N.I. — Oct. 10. lat-Lieut. J. D. 
ShaMspwur, artillery. —20. Ens. H. T. Combe, 
European regt. 

Ratumed to duty, from Ewwpe.— Sept. 1.3. Lieut 
C. J. OldAeld, 4th N.I.— lU. Oapt. John Rawlins, 
r^t. of artillery. — Capt. A. M. L. Maclean, 07th 
N.I.—Lleuc. James Maclean, 11th N.I. — Lieut. J. 
C. Plowden, 17th N.I. —Oct. 2. Ens. John Butler, 
55th N.I.— 0. Capt. F. Smallpage, Hth L.C.— Capt. 
W. M. N. Sturt. lOtli N.I. — 10. Ist-Lieut. and 
Brev. Capt. D. Ewart, artillery.— Lieut. F. St. J. 
Sturt, 10th N.I.— 50. Lieut. G. Gordon, 5Uth .^.1. 


dras and Ennoret Odonel Netmllp Kallf Crom' 
Cochin, ftc. ) Fletcher, from GUtMow i and 
Plefsr Proefor, Terry, from Bordeaux.—^ CamUlk, 
Petrie, from Liverpool and Madras t Hotisoh, 
Bernard, from. Marsdlles ; Hibernia,. Gillies, from 
London, Cape, and Madras; and Tauje, Richards, 
from Bomb;^.— 31. ffrgusson. Young, from Lon- 
don; and Coldstream, Burt, from London and 
Madras. — Nov. 3. Sir Edward Vaget, Martin, from 
London and Cape.— 5. Jlfacei/ssn.'Thompson, from 
Madra8.-.-7. Andromache, .\mp|ew8, from Madras 
and Ennore. — 13. Ganges simmer, and H.M.S. 
Cumfrto, both from Madras. — 17. George, Lovett, 
from Salem (America).— 21. Quebec Trader, Wood, 
from Bombay.— 22. I^wrence, Gill, from Liver- 
pool. — 2tt. St, George, Thomas, from Bristol and 
Madeira; Bombay Castle, Wemyss, Bed Rover, 
Clifton, and Nerbwlda, l*atrick, oil from China, 


Singa^mre, &c.— 29. Lord Hungerford, Farquhar. 
"’f lVii'nrJ"'4*lth”N’ I — MaVor \V. Bur.^ Duke of Bedford, Bowen, and Ijmdan, Wim. 
Euroo Set - NoC I.onikm.-(Nov. 22. Duke of Nor, 

NMht^f Srt N.f-Liiit. ‘g.* B. ‘lleddie, 2i>tli thumberland, from London, in the Bay of Bengal). 


nTl— 13. Capt. W. Murray, 22d N.I.— Lieut. B. 

C. Bourdillon, 2d L.C Lieut. J. Christie, 3d 

L.Ck — Lieut. A. C. Dewar, 3ot)i N.I.— Cornet G. 
Murray, 0th L.C.— Surg. G. Daillic. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Sept. 25. Lieut. T. A. Ilalliday* 
45th N.L, tor health.— .\ssist. Surg. Julius Jetfrc'ys* 
inv. estab., for health. — Lieut J. C. Doiigan, 
iOth N.L, for health (hia leave to V. D. Land can- 
dled).— Cct. !i. Lieut. Osborne Canipl)ell, 4;id 
N,I., for health.— Lieut. O. W. Span, .'>;W N.I. — 
16. 2d-Lieut. J. Iniics, a:tillcry, for health tto 

K oceedfrom Singapore, via China). — 23. Lieut. 

d. J. NesWtt, (ith N.L, on private aftaira.— 3i». 
Lieut. Col. \V. II. L. Frith, artillery, on ditto.— 
Nov. 11. Assist. Surg. J. Smith, for health. 

To visit Vreaideney (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe)— Oct. 8. Capt. VV.Saurin, 
Mst N.I.— II. Ist-Lieut. 'W. E. J. Huilgsnn, horse 
artillery. — 13. AssisL Surg. Gavin Tunibuli, at- 
tached to civil station of Jaunpore.— 20. Lieut. 
Cd. J. H. Littler, 54lh N.I. — Major J. Fagan, 
IHh N.L (or to ('ape).— 2.1. Capt. H. Hougliton, 
dad N.I. — 2B. Lieut. Col. T. Oliver, .Id N.L— 
Lieut. Col. S. Hawthorne, 17th N.L— 2i). Lieut. 

^J. Martin, 9th N.I Nov. G. Major J.Thom- 

ion, 3lBt N.I.— 12. Ist-Lieut. W. S. Lilians, horse 
artillery. 

To sod. — Sept. 2a, Capt. Curwen Gale, 10th 
N.L, for eighteen mouths, for health. 

To CAifia.— Oct. 2. ^ns. S. J. Nicolson, 50th 
. N.I., for twelve months, for health. 

“ To Van TAemetCs J^wd.— Nov. C. Sub.-I.ieut. 
P. Allen, of ordnance, for two years, for healtli 
<vit Mauritius). 

SHIPPING. 

Andvals in the River. 

Sept. 27. Mavis, Scott, from Hobart Town and 
Malacca; and Africa, Skelton, from London mid 
Madras.— 30. Navarin, Guerin, from Covelong. — 
Oct. 6. Triton, Pouvereau, from Bordeaux; Jes~ 
bore, Kennedy, from Boston ; and Mount Vernon, 
baubdeis, from ditto. — 8. Cashmere Merchant, 
CFBrien^ from Ennore; Fatima, Feathers, from 
Liverpool; Ruby, Warden, from China, 4ec. ; and 
wfrgo, BUling, from Sydney and Batavia.— 0. Lon- 
don, Pickering, from London, Madras, and En- 
nore; Eamont, Seager, from Marcanum and 
Mailras; and Charles Stewart, Rose, from Ran- 
goon. — 12, Liberty, Davis, from Philadelphia; 
EHzabeth, Latapie, from Bordeaux ; and Falcon, 
Ovenstone, from Singapore. — 14. Hhitanthrope, 
Ouesenec, from Bordeaux and Madras. — 17. 
Guiana, Tait, from Madras ; and Cornwallis, Key, 
from China.— 18. James Pattison, Middleton, from 
Ijondon, Swan River, and Madr.os; La Lucre, 
from Bourbon ; Vesper, Atwood, from Bourbon, 
Misdras, dec.; and Jessie, Troup, from V.D. 
; Land andBombay.— 19.. AcMiurce, Coombs, from 
( Singapore.— 21. FSphinstone, Domett, from Lon- 
.1^0, M|ulras, and Ennore. — 22. Cornwall, Bell, 
Loiidon and Madras. —23. Duke of Bue- 
'Mennlng. frmn ditto ditto. — 26. Nancy, 
frond Bordeaux. — 29. Euphrasia, Leiie- 
from Mauritius; Masy, Morton, from Ma- 


Departures fnym Calcutta, 

Sept. 27. George and Mary, Roberts, and JGi- 
therine Stoivart Forhes, both for Mauritius. — 28. 
Imogen, Riley, for Mauritius, and Mandarin, Me 
Doncl, for China. — 29. Krnand, Gillet, for Cliinn, 
and Haidee, Randle, for '‘ingapore. — (icT. 7* IViL 
Ham Wilson, Miller, for ('hina; and Edward, 
Heaviside, for Mauritius.— 8. jlmelia Thompstm, 
Pigott, for Mauritius ; and Jesaie, Aiilil, for Pe- 
nang. — 1). St. Jjtumard, Oiirr, for Liverpool (sinre 
put liai'k). — 22. Java, Todd, fur Mauritius. — 2‘i. 
Fame, Richardson, for Mauritius; and Pegastts, 
IleWlitt, for Sydney. — 24. Upton Castle, Duggan, 
for China ; and Duke of Roxburgh, Petrie, ft>r 
Bombay.— 2(i. AHoirk, McKay, for Penang and 
Singapore ; and Clccelund, Motley, for Bombay. — 
28. Edina, Norris, for China. — Nov. 3. Prhtro 
George, Shaw, for Madras .mil London.— G. King 
William, Steward, for M.miitius. — 7* Palmira, 
Loader, for Bombay.— 8. Elizabeth, Liitapic, for 
Bourlxm. — 9. Ctilentfa, Grundy, for Liverpool.— 
II. Memnon, Aikt^n, for ditto. — 13. Orowfe#, (’ur- 
rie, for Arracan.— JS.i7/iowr/ii, for London. 

Spiled from Snugor. 

Sept. .30, Ben^l, Lee, for London. — Oct. 1. 
lAud i,f/ndoch, Johnstone, for Lotulon.— 3. Otuorll, 
Dalrymple, for China. — 11. 'Pifrer, Ellis, for Liver- 
pool ; and City of Edinburgh, Fraser, for Mndnas. 
—20. Georgiana, I’hoins, for (’ape and London.— 
Nov. 2U. Fatih.a, Featiicrs, for Livcriiool. 

Freight to liOndon (Nov, 10) — Dead weight, 
£2. los. ; ligiit goods. £2. JOs. to Jt'3. 10s. per 
ditto; bullion, ^ per cent. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHwS. 

BIUTIIS. 

Aug. 11. At Meerut, the lady of Dr. Alex. Da- 
vidson, 1st L.(\, of a son. 

21). At Berelly, the lady of Major O’Doiiel, 13th 
N.I., of a daugnter. 

Sept, 1. At Jhossle, near Kurnaul, Mrs. Wood- 
ward, of a son. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. Rose, of a mn. 

12. At Delhi, Mrs. Lceson, of a daughter. 

19. At Benares, the Lady of Lieut. James Moc- 
kensie, 8th L.C., of a son. 

20. At Chunar. the lady of Lieut. W. M. Stew- 
art, fort-adiutant, of a son. 

21. At Cherra Poonjee, Mrs. J. Rowe, of a 
daughter. 

— At Goruckporc, Mrs. J. Augustii^ jijftson. 

2.3. In the hills, north of Deyrah Owm, the 

lady of Lieut. O. Lomcr, of a son. 

20. At Allahabad, Mrs. Grant, of a daughter; 

28. At Meerut, the lady of Charles Stewart, 
Est)., If. A., of a son (since dpad). 

30. At Saugiir, the lady of Lieut. Philip Gold- 
ney, interp. and qu.mast. 4th regt., of a son. 

Oct. 1. At All^abad, the iMy of Wm. Lam- 
bert, Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— At Chandernagore, the lady of T. A. Ter- 
rancau. Esq., of a son. 

3. Mrs. G. A. Perroux, of a daughter. 

A, .At Sulkea, the lady of James MockeMle/ Esq.t 
ofa^ughter. 
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^ At Cawnpore, tho lady of Capt. R. Roberts, 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

5. At Mirzapore, the lady of Hay T. Stewart, 
Esq., of a son. 

6. Mrs. Delanougeredc, of a daughter. 

7. AtComlllah, the lady of James Shaw, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

8. At Benares, the lady of Capt. P. Seaton, Odth 
N.I., of a son. 

^ Mrs. J. L. (Jaitow, of a daughter. 

At ChowrlngliK, ti e lady of Ciipt. O. Travel! 
Phillips, 7th L.C., of a son. 

— Mrs. W. Greenaway, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. R. Edwards, 
of a son. 

— Mrs. R. Ji. Shircore, of a son. 

. lU. At Goruckpore, the lady of Frederick Stain- 
fortli. Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— Mrs. Place, of a d.'iughter. 

11. Mrs. J.D.M. Sinaeis, of a son. 

13. At Goruckpore. tim lady of James Arm> 
strong, Esq.,. civil service, of a son 

— In Chowringhee, the lady of Da\ id Ross, Esq., 
of the mint, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Fountain, of a daughter. 

14. At 9, Chowringhee-road, t he lady of Charles 
Hutchins, Esip, of a son. 

l.'i. At Siinlah, the lady of Lieut. C. f.'odiing- 
ton, 4(ith N.I., of a daughter. 

10*. At Fort Williani, the lady of Major Digby 
Coxc, of a son. 

17. At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. James 
CJliarlcs, of ason. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Pratt, 11. M. 
2Gth regt., of a son. 

lU. At Kota, Rajpoolana, the lady of .\, D. 
Johnson, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Dlnaporc, the lady of Lieut. F. Kny vett, 
Gtth N.I., of a daughter. 

19. At Chandernagore, tlie lady of L. A. Richy, 
Esq., judge, of a son. 

— Mrs. Robert C.'atiipbcll, of a daughter. 

2U. At Calcutta, the lady of J W. McLeod, Esq., 
of a son. 

121. At Dinapore, the lady of Octavius Wray, 
Esq , surgeon, Europ. regt., of a son. 

2‘J. Mrs. E P. Webb, of a daughter. 

i?3. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Jolm Ulc- 
kett, of a son. 

— Mrs. E. G. Stewait, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. George (.Uaikc, of a daiighter. 

24. At llliaugulpore, Mrs. Arthur Johnson, sen., 
of a daughter. 

— At Mymunsing, the lady of J. Dunbar, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

iiu At Gliazcepore, Mrs. Edward George, of a 
daughter. 

29. Mrs. M.Cockburn, of a daughter. 

27. At Dinapore, the lady of C’apt. Hope Dick, 
rsith N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the laily of Capt. D. Oveiistoiic, 
of the iKirque fi'telcon, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. V. Mayer, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. F. Rcheiro, of a daughter*, 

29. At. Dinapore, tlie lady of LieildV W. S. Men- 

tcath, (i!)th N J,, of a son. ' . 

30. Mrs. B. F. Harvey, of ason. 

— At Chowringhee, the latly of J. R. Colvin, 
Esq., of a son. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. A. McCulloch, of a son. 

— Mrs. Otutrles Furdyce, of ason. 

Nov* 2. Ai^alcutta, the lady of Capt. Jos. Nash, 
of a son. r.^;. 

— i Mr8.Al^. Al^well, of a son. 

3. Mrs. W«l& Uyiii, of a daughter. 

8. At Uinai^re, the wife of Major Gen. Richard 
Peuihertou, authregt. N.I., of a son. 

15. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. R. BoUcau 
Peipbertoii, of a son. 

At Calcutta^ Mrs. Anthony D’Cruz, late of 
AlnRabad, of ason. 

In Fort William, the wife of Charles E. Rur- 
ton, Esq., 40Lh N.L, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of R. Wooldridge, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

' iMtety. At Ciiowriiighec-road, Mrs. M. Kenyon, 
of a son. 


MAKAIAOES. 

Aug, 25. At Mirsaporc, Capt. R. Stewart, Gist 
N.I., to Grace, thlnl daughter of the late R. 
Mensies, Esq., Dalreach, Pcrtluhlre. ^ 

2B. At Agra, S. W. Gardner, E8q^28cn N.I., 
son of the late Admiral the Hull. Fw Gardner, 


and grandson of the late. Alan Lord Gardner, to 
Jane, daughter of the late Alan Gardner, and 
graiid-duughter of Col. Gardner, of Kba»;Gungcw 
Sej3i. 23. At Seram pore, Mr. W. C. Barclay, lo 
Miss Jane Bryden. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. George Burnett, to Mrs. 
Frances Perry. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Chaplin, watch- 
maker, to Miss Jane Armstrong. 

:M). At Ncemuch, Lieut. J. C. Inncs, interif. and 

2 u. mast. Gist regt., to Anna, eldest d.aughtcr of 
!apt. H. C. Barnard, of the .list regt. N.l. 

Oat. 4. At Calcutta, Mr. W. C. Ilrceu, to Miss 
Maria Frances Paterson. 

G. At <!alcutta, Mr. Henry Andiews, to Miss 
Mary Wittaiibakcr. 

G. At Simla, Montague Alnslie, Esq., of the 
riv'd service, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
Colin Campbell, Esq., (.upcrinteudiiig surgtxin at 
Kurnaul. 

— Mr. W. 11. Jones to Miss J. .lo’ics. 

IG. At Agra, Pcrcival Oriflgmaii, Esq., artillery, 
to Jane, third daughter of Major Dcbnam, II. M. 
I3th Light Infantry. 

— At Calcutta Mr. James David Daniell, to 
Miss Amelia Macncelancc. 

— At f.'alcutta, John Wallace. Esq., to Miss 
Priscilla Dyer. 

1.‘t. At Calcutta, James Tobin Bush, Esq., 24th 
.N.l., to Rose, eldest daughter of the late Major 
McQuhac, of the Bengal artillery. 

14. At Ghazpepoor, Lieut. C. Dcsbnrough, of 
the .‘Id Buti‘s, eldest son of the late Lieut. Gen. 
Desliorough. to Mary, eldest daughter of <'ul. 
Catrifroti, of the Biitfs. 

15. At Cawnpore, Mr. George Reid, to Matilda, 
only daughter of W. Dickson, Esq. 

IG. At ('alcuttn, J. C. Pyle, Esq., of Futly- 
gliur, to Miss Margaret King, of (Jalculta. 

21. At Dinagepoor, James Flytcr, Esq., G4th 
regt. N.L, to Catherine l.ouisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of Jolm French, Esq., civil service. 

— At ('ak'utta. the Rev. H. B. Boswell, chaii- 
lain, .St. James’ Church, to Susan Anne, second 
daughter of the late Major Gen. Cnrnegie, Beiigai 
artillery. 

27 . At Kurnaul, Cant. P. F. Story, 9th regt. 
L.C., to Miss Ann Rich. 

Nov. 1. At Jul>ulpi>or, Manalon C. Ommanney, 
Esq., civil service, sixth son of Sir F. M. Oininan- 
ney, to laruisa Engleheart, second daughter of 
Lieut. Col. Coslley, B.N 1. 

.5. At Agra, Mr. Hugh Gibbon, to Miss Delia 
Cdaxton. 

7. At Secrora, Brevet Capt. Rahan, 7th regt. 
N.L, to Mis.s Mahon. * 
it. At Meerut, Oeo. L. Cooper, Esq., of the 
horse artillery, to ('atherine Ma^', oifly daughter 
of (he late Robert Chamberlain, Esq., Bengal 
civil service. 

22. At Calcutta, Capt. Henry Coiiningliam, of 
the Madras cavalry, to Anna Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of Brigadier Bowen, commanding the eastern 
frontier. 

2G. At Calcutta, Capt. Edward St. Clare Cook, 
to Miss Louisa Arrauclla Vaiidcnburg, second 
daughter of John Vautlerburg, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 4. At Ncemuch, Mary Dundas, wife of 
Thomas Hutton, Esq., 37th N.L, and d.iughter 
of John Jardine, Esq., sherlR* of Ross aud Cro- 
marty. 

IG. At Dacca, of cholera, Mr. George Burnett, 
graiulsoii of the late Brigadier Burnett, ageii 14. 

21. At Lucknow, Mr. R. B. Middleton, late 
jeweller, (kilculta. 

— At Agra, Mr. W. Joyce, aged 27* 

22. At ('alcutt'i, Mr. R. G. Moore, aged GG. 

28. At C'alcutta, John J. Shank, Esq., of tiio 
civil service, second son of 11. Shank, Esq., of 
Glom?csler- place. In his 19th year. 

:10. At Calcutta, Walter Wm. O. Adams, Esq. 

Oat. 1. At Muttra, Mary Caroline, youngest 
daughter of W. H. 'Fylcr, Esq.,' C.S. 

& At Calcutta, Mr. J. Witchlow, aged 28; 

7. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Statham, aged 29. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. G. E. Mullins, aged 32. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Phillip. 

Ik-At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Matthi^, a|M:3(l. 

' IG. At GoruckiKire, John FountMoe^lcfc^, 
Esq., aged 25. ’ '! ' 

12 At Jubhulpore, of fever, /^kpt Thqmai 
McK. Campbell, of the 29th rcgti'N.L 
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13. At CalcuttSf Mr. J. F. Smith* ofiBdatlng de- 


pttiy jgtUniute;* Kedger^ 


__k Neemuch* Cant. George Cumine* of the 
ast regt. N.I.* aged 42. * 

At Calcutta, of ooosumnUon, Mr. J. M. llen- 
rfbues,' ag^42. 

1ft. ArGelhi, CapU Patrick Grant Mathiaon. 
commiMary of ordnance. In which department he 
. had served more than fifteen years. 

— At Bhoeaawur, Lieut. u» Robinson, of the 
Cftthregt. N.I. ^ 

13. At Meerut, Eliza Mary, wife of Henry Tor- 
vens. Esq., of the civil service, aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, MisaJane Slinger, aged 23. 

18. At Calcutta, Capt. J. llendersOn, of the 
■hip Joftn Woodhall, aged 50. 

— At Meerut, Comet G. CuuKffle, of the cavalry, 
■cn of Col. Sir R. Cunliffe, late coinmi«sary ge- 
neral of this army. 

10. At Allahabad, the Rajah of Dewa. 

21. At DhauguliKnre. in hisftOth year, Lieut. Col. 
Commandant J. J. Alldin, invalid establishment. 

— At Purnea. in Darreepore factory, of dropsy. 
Mr. John Neville, aged 20. 

— At Cossipore, Miss R. Barber. 

88. At Entally, Miss Cecilia Bruce, third daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. R. Bmce, of Assam. 

Sft. Mr. Joseph Straussenberg, aged 64. , 

SB. At Calcutta, James Dauiell, Esq., aged ftO. 

SOl At Barrackpore, of cholera, after a few hours' 
ittim Zillah, wife of LleuU Van Heythuysen, 
fi4thregt. N.I. 

3Uu At Bdolundshahiir, George M. Bird, Esq., of 
the civil service, a^ 27. 

31. At Meerut, Ens. C. T. W. GlfTonl, of the 
42di^NI. 

— AtCalciitta, James Leighton, Esq., aged 22. 

Nov. 8. 'At Tcmk, the capital secured to him by 
ihe British Government, the Nuwab Ameer Khan, 
well known as a Pindaree chief. 

A. At Calcutta, Mr. John Chalmers, of the ship 
JMnilra, aged 28. 

•r^ Master Charles Tutde Donald, aged 16. 

Mr Abraham Greenroode, agedSl. 

lAt At Calcutta, Mary Ann, wife of Mr. William 
BUiiier, of the firm or Morton and Hunter. 

M At Calcutta, Mr. Freebome, aged 38. 

11. At CalcutU, Elisabeth Mary, wife of Mr. 
Henry Barrow, aged 44. 

18. At Calcutta, Mr. George Baker, of the ship 
Sir tBdwdra aged 38. 

At Berhampore, Ens. Close, of II.M. 
dBtii i^st. He Was wounded in a duel with Capt. 
LofW^ of the same corps, and died a few days 

Cabal, Ameer ^ahdined Khan, brother 
of Host Mahomed Khan, the present ruler. 

^ her passage ftom Madras to Bourbon, 
Mib. L. Homer. 

-r At Dlnagepore, of fever. Miss Anne Edmond 
niece or John French, Esq. 


manent employ, wMIe officiating in attua- 
tions, the salary of which is more tlian 
1,500 rupees, but not exceeding 2,800 
rupee.s per mensem, shall be 700 rupees 
per mensem in addition to the subsis- 
tence of their grade.— Fort St. George Gau 
Get. 22. 

■* 

* MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

4lst N. 1., from C icacole to Salutn- 
cottali, to he there stationed. 

47 til do., from Salunicottah to Masuli- 
patam, to be there stationed. 

50tli do., to remain at Secunderabad. 

H. M. 41st llegt., from Poonamallee to 
Arnce. 


ABSENCE OF THE GOVERNOR. 

Fort St. Otorge, Oct. 25, 18S4.— The 
flight Hon. the Governor being about to 
proceed to llengal on the public service, 
tlie administration at the Presidency will, 
in his absence, be conducted by the re- 
maining members of the govemmenr. All 
official correspondence is to be carried on 
as usual, and tiie resolutions of the govern- 
ment will continue to be passed in the 
name of the governor in council. 

REDUCTION OF STAFF- APPOINTMENTS. 

JFort St. George^ Dec. 9, 18.’34. — The Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to direct, as a 
general rule to be observed from this date, 
when by the reduction of stations or 
alteration of establishments it becomes ne- 
cessary to reduce the staff attached, that 
the officers last appcniitcd to similar staff 
situations of the divisions of the army, subr 
sidiary forces and stations, shall he remand- 
ed to tlieir corps for regimental duty, and 
not the actual incumbents holding ap. 
pointments at the station discontinued, or 
of the establishment reduced. 


ittt‘i2ira0* 

goveunment orders, &c. 

COMMISSARIAT ESTABLISHMENT. 

Jl^ort Si. GeorgCi Oct. 25, 1 834.— In con- 
sequence of the abolition of the Commis. 
sarial Establishment on the Neilgherry 
Hills, .^the discontinuance of Jaulnah as 
» sta^O, and the contemplated relief of 
tba Madras Commissariat at Moulineiii, 
the Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the establishment for 
this department be fixed as follows, viz. 
1 comniiiaary general, 1 deputy, 6 assis- 
lanu, 8 deputy assistants, and 7 sub-assis- 


piimATION ALLOWANCE TO CIVIL SERVANTS. 
I fotlowinff Resolution of Govern- 
for general information : 
^on allowance to be granted 
^^l^eiianCed servants out of per- 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. T. H. HULL. 

Ilcad^ Quarters tOoiacamuruly Oct. 1, 1834, 
— At an European general court-martial, 
held at Kamptce, on the 8th Sept. 1834, 
Lieut. Thomas Hillman Hull, of the 
Madras European Regt., was arraigned 
on the following charge 

Charge . — ** For unofficer-like conduct, 
to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, and disrespectful towards: me, 
his immediate commanding officer, 
having, at Kamptee, on the 1 4th of May 
1834, in a private letter to Lieut, and Adj. 
J. G. Neill, of the same regiment, written 
with the expressed desire of having the 
same communicated to me, announced his 
intention of discontinuing all intercourse 
with me, except of an official nature, or 
w'or^ to the same effect. 

(Si^fcdl “ C. A. Elderton, Lieut. Col. 

4pw “ Commanding M. B. R,** 
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Upon which charge the court came to 
Uie following decision ; 

Finding on the Charge.— Tliat the priso- 
ner is not guilty, and does fully acquit him 
thereof. 

Disapproved. 

(Signed) H. W. O'Callaghan, 
Lieut. €en. and Com .-in- Chief. 
Bemarks by the Cotnmander-in-Chitf.— 

** In directing Lieut. Hull to be released 
from arrest and to return to liis duty, I 
consider it right to place on record my dis- 
sent from the dangerous doctrine endea- 
voured to be established by the awiird of 
the court, namely, that an inferior officer 
may justifiably offer private insult to his 
superior, upon a matter solely and exclu- 
sively connected with the public service. 

1 also consider it due to Lieut.^Col. Elder, 
ton to state my conviction that his con- 
duct, throughout, has been actuated by a 
becoming sense of the duties of the com- 
mand entrusted to him. Further com- 
ment appears to be unnecessary ; the more 
especially as 1 cannot apprehend tliat iny 
court will be found hereafter, so little 
mindful of its duty, and so regardless of 
the due support of discipline and subordi- 
nation.*’ 

LieUT. COL, CONWAY. 

An European general court-martial was 
held at Bangalore, on tlie 1st Oct. 183d. 
and continued by adjournment, for the trial 
of Lieut. Col. T. H. S. Conway, C. 13., of 
the Gth llegt. L. C., and adjutant-general 
of the army. 

The substance of the charge was as fol- 
lows : 

CViargc.— For scandalous and infamous 
conduct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in having falsely 
and maliciously asserted, in a conversation 
with Capt. Thoiiias, relative to certain ac- 
cusations against the prosecutor, Lieut. Col. 
E. L. Smythe, of the 8ili licgl. L. C., 
that they were known to Colonel Foulis 
previous to his departure for England in 
1828; and further, that Col. Foulis had 
mentioned Lieut. Col. Smythe’s fault to 
I^ieut. Col. Conway, who advised him by 
no means to bring it forward, unless he 
could be certain of proving it — no such re- 
marks ever having been made by Col. 
Foulis, and the whole being a fabrication 
tending to injure Lieut. Col. Smythe, and 
ahidto the confidence of his friends, &c. &c. 

l^on which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding on tlie charge.— That the priso- 
ner is not guilty, and the court fully and 
honourably acquits him thereof. 

(Signed) John Dalrymple, 

Maj. Gen. and President. 

Approved and Confirmed.— And Lieut- 
Col. Conway is iicreby released from ar- 
rest, and will resume his duties as ^diutant 
general of the army. - 


— Madras, 

In restoring to tlie army of Fort^ St. 
George an officer who, during along ser- 
vice of forty years, has been so intimately 
concerned with its honour and glory, I 
consider it but a simple act of justice to 
place upon record my perfect concurrence- 
with the full and honourable acquittal re. 
corded by the court, together with tlieassu- 
rance^of the firm reliance I have ever had 
upon Lieut. Col. Conway’s integrity, not- 
withstanding the painful necessity imposed 
upon me of putting to the proof the lieavy 
accusations preferred againt him. 

(Signed) 11. W. O' Callaghan, 

l icut. Gen. and CoiiK-in. Chief. 

MAJOR JOHN WATKINS. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Oct. 27, 
1834. — At an European general court- 
piartial, held at Bangalore, on the 1st Oct. 
1834, and continued by adjournment. Ma- 
jor John Watkins, of the .5th llegt. L. C., 
was arraigned on the following charge : 

Charge .— I charge Major John Wat- 
kins, of the 5th liegt. L. C., with scan- 
dalous and infamous conduct, unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman, 
as follows : 

First Instance — For having, as stated 
by himself in evidence before a Court of Fn- 
quiry, uf which Col. JMildmay Fane, of 
H. iVI.'s 54th Foot, was president, and 
which assembled at Secunderabad on the 
25th Nov. 1832, surreptiously held private 
conversation deeply aspersing my charac- 
ter, at Bowen piily, between the end of 
November 1828 and the end of January 
1831, with Troop Havildar Major Yoosoof 
Khan, of the 5th RegL L. C., and making 
no report to me thmof, although, wjicn the 
first conversation took place, he," Major 
Watkins, was captain of the troop to which 
tlic said troop havildar major belonged in 
the regiment under my command, and 
when the second took place, he was the 
major of the regiment then under my com. 
mand, and on the third occasion he being 
the commanding officer of the said regi- 
ment. 

Second Instance. — For withholding 
from me all information touching infa- 
mous reports regarding me, communicated 
to him by the said Troop Havildar Major 
Yoosoof Khan, as existing in tlie regiment 
from the end of the year 1 828, up to the 
beginning of Feb. 1831, although during 
the period between the end of the year 
1828 and the middle of April 1830^ lie 
was under my command, and living on 
apparent terms of intimacy and friendship 
with me, and that when each of the afore.^ ^ 
said conversations occurred, we were both at 
the same station. 

Third InsUince.— For, by thus listen^g 
without taking any further at^ tq tlm saM 
Troop Havildar Major YoosodrOui, 
couraging him to defame my dinracter, 1 
being on the two firat occasioiits their itn- 





— Madras. 


LApkil, 


nMidl^rcommanding officer, and by con- 
ceatmg frcim xnc Uie reports said to be cur- 
rent in enquiring into tbem and clearing 
them up, which he was bound on every 
principle of honour to have done. 

f Signed) £. L. Smytue, Lieut. Col. 

8th Regt. L. C. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding, on the first instance of charge, 
that the prisoner is guilty. — On the second 
instance of charge, that the prisoner is 
guilty. — On the third instance- of charge, 
that the prisoner is guilty. 

Sentence , — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the said Major John Watkins, 
of the 5lh Regt. L. C., to be discliarged 
from the service. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) R. W. O’Callaoiian, 

Lieut. Gen. and Com.-Chiof. 

Mr. John Watkins is to be struck off 
the strength of the army from this date, and 
placed under the orders of the town major 
of Fort St. George. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


: Oct, 10. J. C. Morris, Esq., to act as sub-trea- 
surer until further orders. . 

14. G. Sparkes, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Mal.nbar. 

C. H. Hallett, Esq., to act as sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of North Arcot. 

T. W. Goodwyn, Esq., to act as head assistant 
to collector and magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

17* iJcut. Col. Thomas Maclean, of Madras 
European regt., to be resident at court of His 
Highness the Rajah of Tanjore. 

C. Whiitingham, Esq., to be assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of southern division 
of Arcot. 

W. mI^ Molle, Esq., to Ik; assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

' M. P. Daniell, Esq., to he assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

21. W. Douglas, Esq., to be additional govern- 
ment commissioner, in room of Mr. T. Daniell 
removed from that judicial otticc. 

C. T. Kaye, Esq., to act as register to zillah 
court of Malabar. 

S. D. Birch, Esq., to be an assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Chiiigleput. 

J. J. Cotton, Esq., to be an assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Tanjore. 

M. Moore, Esq., to be an assistant to ditto ditto 
of Salem. 

J. Silver, Esq., to be an assistant to ditto ditto 
of Madura. 

25, 11. V. Conolly, Esq., to be cashier to govern- 
ment bank. 


J. G. S. Bruerc, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal Judge of auxiliary court of Kaj.ih- 
inundry, v. Mr. C. P. Brown, who has been re- 
moved for arbitrary and illegal proceedings as as- 
sistant Judge of auxiliary court and acting judge 
of zillaJi court. Mr. Bruere to officiate tempora- 
rily 08 judge and criminal judge of zillah of Rajah- 
inuDdry. 

P. B. Smollett, Esq., to act ns assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge at Guntoor, during ab- 
aenoe of Mr. Lavie. 


Dowdeswell, Esq., to act as sub-collector 
-•“* — or Nellore, during absence of 


Capu 1 
tobca r 


hple, master attendant of Madras, 
r of Maxine Board. 


A. J. Macleane, 
Board, subject to 
of Directors. 


Esq., to be secretary to Marino 
confirmation of Hon. the Court 


28. E. B. Wrey, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Rajahiniindry, v. Mr. 11. T. Bushby, 
who has licen removerr for an infraction of rule 
contained In minute of council, bearing date 12(h 
Jan. 1827. Mr. Wrey to continue to officiate as 
third judge of provincial court for northern divi- 

sion. , 

Robert Grant. Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Nellore. 


81. II. A. Brett, Esq., to be an assistant to prin- 
cijial collector and magistrate of northern division 
of Arcot. 


\ 0 if. 7 . E. F. Elliot, Esq., to be chief inagis" 
trate and superintendent of police, without pre- 
judice to his app. of first coininissioncr of court 
for recovery of small debts. 

Francis Kelly, Esq., to be a police magistrate 
and deputy superintendent of police, with a sa- 
lary of Rs. 350 per inerispin. 

Vembaukum Ragavachariar to be a ditto ditto 
of police, with a salary of Rs. S.'iO per inensuni. 

James Flower, Esq., to be a clerk to the justices, 
on his present allowances as clei k of the peace. 

8. W. A. Neavc, Esq., to act as Judge and cri- 
minal judge of Rajithiiuindry. 

11. W, A. Mnrehead, to act as assisUuit and 
joint criminal judge of zillah of Chiiigleput. 

14. J. C. Scott, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
atuf joint criminal judge of zillah of Salem. 

E. li. Thomas, Esq., to act as sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of .South Arcot. 

18. J. F. Bishop, Esq., to act as sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

25, W. U. Arbulhnot, Esq., to act as collector 
and magistrate of Vi/.igapatam. 

Dec. 2. John F. MKemiic, Esq., to be sherilt’ of 
Madras for. the cnsifing year. 

5. G. M. Ogilvie, Esq., to act as principal col- 
lector and magistrate ot Nellore, on departure of 
Mr. U hish. 


J. A. R. StevensoM. Esq., to art as collector and 
magistrate of (fanjarn, v. Mr. Ogilvie. < 

A. P. Onslow, Esq., to act as judge and crlmiiiul 
judge of Chicacole. 

R. D. Parker, Esq., to act as government agent 
at Chci)auk, and payin.'ister of Carnatic stipends, 
during absence of Major Hodges on other duty. 

8. T. R. A. ('on way. Esq., to be an assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Ganj.'iin. 

12. F. Mole, Esq., to Ire rcgiKler of zillah court 
of Salem. 


Attained Rank.—J. II. Bell, on 14th Oct. IJl'M, 
as factor— G. II. .Skelton and W. II. Tracy, lltli 
Nov. as factors. 

Civil Fund . — The following gentlemen have ac- 
cepted annuities, vie- — Mr. Charles Il.rrris, Mr. 
Henry Lacon, Mr. John .Stokes, and Mr. Brooke 
Cunlitfe ; date 14th Nov. 1():)4. 

Reported his retunu-^OeX, 24. J. Sullivan, Esq., 
from Europe. 

Fwloughs, 4^c.— Dec. 2. Messrs. T, Daniell, J. 
C. Whish, C. P. Brown, R. Ciardner, and A. Mel- 
lor, to Europe, on private uiTairs, with absentee 
allowance. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Old, 25. The Rev. T. Blcnkinsop, a.h., to act as 
chaplain at Black Town and jail.— 'l‘ho Rev. G. 
J. Cubitt, M.A., to be chajilain at Vupery^The 
Rev. J. M'Evhy, m.a., to act as ciiaplaii^t .Se- 
cunderabad. —The Rev. G. W. Mahon, m.a., to 
act as chaplain at St. Thomas' Mount — The Rev. 
H. Deane, m.a., to be chaplabi at Trichiiiopoly.— • 
The Rev. V. Shortland to be chaplain at Bcllary. 

Nov. 28. The Rev. Vincent Shortland to act as 
chaplain at (Juddalore, until further orders. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

%M-UU. George, Oet. 7, 1834 — JUth N.I. Lieut. 
R. WIPparrow to be capt., and Ens. Chris- 
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tic to be lieut.! v. Austen retired ; date of corns. 
24t)i April 

32ii N-L Lieut. C. H. Wilson to take rank from 
4th Aug. lU34f to complete establishment. 

52tl N./. Lieut. II. T. Ilitchins to Ix! capt., and 
Ens. C. F. Mackenzie to be licut., v. Hunter re- 
tired ; date of coins. 1st July 18.'i:i. 

(Jet. 0.— Major T. K. Limond, having returned 
to presidency* directed to resume his duties as 
town major; and Lieut. Col. H. Walpole to revert 
to his app. of mil. sec. to right hon. the Governor. 

Lieut. James Airey, of I-i.M. 3d Foot, having 
.arrived at presidency, directed to assume duties of 
his app. as extra aid-de-camp to right hon. the 
Governor. 

OfM 0.— Cadets of Engineers R.F.G.Fast and J. 
W. Tombs admitted on estab., and prom, to 2tl- 
11euts.->Cadet of Cavalry (i. L. II. Gall. adiriittCMl 
on ditto, and prom, to cornet.— Cadet of Infantry 
W. M. Johnston prom, to rank of ensign. 

Oi^t. 14. — Capt. Archibald Douglas having been 
removed from his appointment of resident at 'J'an- 
iore, the services ot that odicer placed at disposal 
of Com.-in-C3iief for regimental duty. 

Ocf. 17* — Capt. Edward Armstrong, deputy- 
nssist. cum. gen., to be assistant commissary gene- 
ral.— Capt. Stanley Ilullock, 3d L.C., to b» assist, 
cotnmissary gcncrcil, and to take rank below l!apt. 
Armstrong. 

Assist. Surg. Dc TL Birch, m.d., to be superin- 
tending mc<nciil olllcer on Nciigherry Hills, v. 
Baikie prom. 

The services of Surg. R. Baikic, m.d., pLacedat 
disposal of <’om.-in-chief for regimental duty. 

Assist. Surgs. .7. F. Hastie .and E. O. Bcdwell 
permitted to enter on general ilutics of army. 

Lieut, ('ol. G. M. Stcuart (who was ap|)ointcd 
on loth Oct. to command at Palaveram, and ('ol. 
T. Maclean to command at Vellore), rc-appointcil 
to command of Vellore v. Maclean, and to dis- 
charge political duties formerly performed liy pay- 
master of stipends at that station. 

Ort,21.— .Assist. Surg. J. E. Mayer permitted to 
enter on genenal duties of army. 

Lieut. Col. T. II. S. Conway, c.ii., to resume 
liis duties as adjutant-general of army, from lOLli 
Oct. 11134. 

Oct. 24 iV.J. Lieut. ^T, W, Perreau to bo 

capt., and Ens. J. W. (!. Starkey to be lleut., v. 
Hodge dec. ; date of coins. 17th Oct 1334. 

Assist. Surg. A. N. Magrath to lie surgeon, v. 
Ilazicwood dec. ; date of com. 12lh Oct. 1334. 

Mr. J.ames Shaw admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surg., and directerl to <lo duty under surgeon in 
charge of 2d bat. artillery at st. Thomas’ Mount. 

Assist. Surg. Glen to do duty under surgeon of 
2d bat. artillery. 

Theservict?s of Lieut. W. C. McLcrnl, deputy 
assist, com. gen., placed at disposal of supreme 
govermnent, for purpose of being appointed juniv r 
assistant at Mergui, in supcTce.ssion of l.icut. J. 
F. Leslie, 13th N.I., placetl atdispo.sal of i:oni.- 
in-Chief for regimental duty. 

IIcad-QunrtiW, Oct. 3. 13.34.— Capt, (’. S. Lynn 
removed from 2d to 1st N.V.B. 

11 Lieut. Col. .1. Henry removcrl from 

2.ath to 43th N.I., and Lieut. Col. K. Cadog«aii, 
from 43tli to 2.3th do. 

Capt. II. S. Burgess, of inv. estab., appointed 
to charge of details at lioyacotlah, v. (lurtoii dec. 

Ens. W. St. George removed from doing duty 
with tith to do duty with 4tli N.I. 

Assist. Surgs. G. V. Cumming, and A. J. Will, 
4BtHrN.I., dirccteil to place themselves under or- 
tlcrs of sujierinteiiding surgeon Hyderabad subsi- 
diary force. 

The following young olRcers, recently arrived 
and promoted, to do duty Cornets A. Strange 
andG. 1.. H. GaJl, with (>lh L.C., at Trichino- 
poly.— En^. W. M. Johnston, with .'5th N.I. 

Ens. W. G. P. Jenkins removed from 33d, to do 
duty with 31st N.I. 

Get. 14 to 10,— Ens. Eilward Sellon removed from 
.Ith, to do duty with 2l)ih N.I. 

Surg. John Morton posted to 14tli N 1., Va Ha- 
zlewixid dec. ** 


'Madras, 27$ 

Assist. Surg. M. F. Anderson, recently returned 
from Moulmein, to alford medical aid to detach- 
ment of artillery at Masulipatain. 

Oct, 22.— Ens. F. W. Humphreys removed mm 
14th to 32d N.I., and directed to join. 

The following Cornets of Cavalry posted W, 
H. Le Geyt, to 7th L.C. ; H. P. SUkluns, M do.*; 
J. a. Cotton, 7th do.; T. Newberry, 2d do.; and 
J. II. Corsar, 3d do. 


Fort St, George, Oct, 2.3.— Capt. Henry While, 
7th N.I., to be deputy secretary to govermntnit in 
miliury department, with oflicial rank of major. 

Capt. Henry Moberly, 40th N.I., to be secretary 
to Military Board, and (.’apt. Thomas .Sewell, doth 
N.I., to lie deputy secretary to ditto. — Major S. 
W’. Steel, ,01st N.I., to officiate as secretary 
during alisence of Capt. Moberly. 

Major A. L, Murray, of artillery, to be super- 
intendent of gunpowder maniifactury, from date 
of l.ieut. Col. Napier’s enibarkation for Europe. 

Assist. Surg. U. Cole app. to charge of gover- 
nor’s bcxly guard, during absence of Assist. Surg. 
P. M. Ben/a, si.n.. at Calcutta, on duty. 

The following ofltcers removed from commis- 
sariat department; and placeil at disposal ef Coni.- 
In-I3iiel for rei'imentnl duty : — Capt. G. H. Tho- 
rnes, 7th L.C.; C'.apt. St. J. B. French, Europ. 
regt; Lieut. C. A. Keir, 3d L.C. 

The following appointments made to fill exist- 
ing x'acancies in commissariat liep.u'tment, and 
coinpkto cst .ablishrnent: — Lieut. T. Jt Taylor, 
officiating in department, to be deputy assist, com. 
gen. — (’apt. J. D. Awdry, sub-as.^ist. com. gen., 
to liCMlepuly assist, com. gen.— Lieut. 11. Garniei, 
4lh L.C., to be sub-assist, com. gen.— Lieut. W. 
A. McKenzie, 17Lti N.I., to be sub-assist, com. 
gen. 

OrL sa— Lieut. G. S. Fitzgeraid, of H.M. 2Cth 
Foot, to be aide-de-camp to Commaiulcr-in chief 

32f/ N.J. Ens. F. W. Humphreys, from 14lh 
N.I., to be licut. to complete estab.; datcof coin. 
22d Oct. 13.34. 

Oct, 31 (!apt. J. R. Haig, 34th L.I., to bs 

assist, adj. gen. of army, v. White; amt CanL C. 
A. Browne, L^ih N.I., to be deputy assist, (fitto., 
V. Haig.— Lieut. Geo. Balfour, artillery, to act as 
dejnity at,slst. adj. gen. of army, during absence of 
Capt. Browne on sick cert. 

3.*W N./. Lieut. T. A. Jenkins to be quarter- 
master and interpreter. 

Ttth L.C. Capt. R. Mansfield to be major, Licut. 
(Brev. Capt.) ;\Icx. Gr. ant to be cant., and Cornet 
N. VVrough toil to be licut., v. Watkins dismissed ; 
date of coins. 27th Oct. 1334. 

The .services of Capt. R. N. Campbell, 4th N.T„ 
lilaciol at disposal of resident in 'J’ravancore (at 
Tccoiiiraendatioiiof Supreme Government). 

Nov. 4. — Col. T. H. Smith, 2(Jth N.I., to coni- 
insiid cantonment at Palaveram, until further 
Older.'!. 

32(1 N.I, Lieut. W. R. Gilby to be capt., ami 
Ens. R. Cordon to be lieut., v. Ilarkiicss dec.; 
datcof coin.s. a3th Oct. 1};34. 

Nov, 7. — F.ngiticcrst. .2d-Lieut. \V. II. Horsely to 
lie assLstaut to superintending engineer in Mala- 
bar and Canara. — 2d-Licut. J. Oiicliterlony to be 
assistant to ditto in presidency division. — Super- 
num. 2d-Lieuts. Johnston ami Fast to join corps 
of sappers and miners,— 1st- Lieut. H. A. Lake to 
take charge of engineer deiiarlriieril in centre divi- 
sion during absence of Capt. I'urtou. 

Assist. Surg. G, E. Edgeconie app. to medical 
charge of zillah of Cudda))ah. 

Nuif. 11.— Assist. Surg. J. Cooke permitted to re- 
sign .service of hon. Company from 31st Nov. 

Gth L.C. Lieut. M. S. Ottley to be qu. mast, and 
interpreter. 

Head Qunrtt'iv, Oct. 24 — Ens. ( R. Gordon re-‘ 
moved from 4tftli to 32d N.I., and directed to Join. 

Ens. Chas. Burton reposted to 42d N.I. 

Oct. to 30.— Assist. Siirg. R. II. Buchanan to 
do duty under superintending surgeon of northern 
division at Masulipatain. 

Capt. W'ln. Johnstone Caniatic 

Kurop. Vet. Bat., to 1st N.V.B^vr 
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Chaloiit deputy Judge adv. gen., posted to 
Mid directed to procMkl to Kamptee. 


Assist. Surg. J. O. H« Andrews to Join 
iity with H. ^ 63d regt. 

Nov. lh>-^En8. C. Irolffnd, 11th N.I„ 

■dj. to that cor|w. v. Grit&th resigned. 


, to act as 


Lieut. Col. T. Man-ett removed from 43d to 26th 
and Lieut. Col. A. Cooke, from latter to for- 
mer corps. 


Surg. C. Currie removed from 39th to 4th N.I., 
and Surg. J.Stevenkon, from latter to former corps. 

Assist. Surg. G. V. Gumming posted to 18th N.I.*, 
V. Tracey dec. 


Nov. IS. — Ens. J. MarJorlbanks, recently posted 
to 1st N.I., to do duty with S5th till 1st Jan. 1836. 
- Nov. 13 and 14.— The undermentioned Ensigns, 
recently posted to corps, at their own request re- 
moved to regts. : — David -Blair, from Madras Eu- 
rop. regt. to 3Sd N.l. — Richard Crewe, from ditto 
to 45th N.I.— Arthur Robinson, from IGth to 15th 
N.I.— H. C. Taylor, from loth to 17th N.I.^W. 
H. Wapshare, from 51st to loth N.l. 


Fort St. George, Nov. 14. — llf/i N.L Ens. Chas. 
Ireland to be adj., v. Grifhth resigned. 

40fA N.l. Ens. P. A. Latour to be quarter-roas- 
ter and interpreter. 

Nov, 18.— Capt. A, S. Lr)gan, 33d N.l. (late pay* 
master of stiitends at Vellore), to be deputy assist* 

? u. mast. gen. in southern division of army, v* 
onsidioe. 

Nov. 28.-r-35tA N I. Ens. P. L. Spry to be qu. 
mast, and interp., v. Farran resigned. 

AUt N.l, Lieut. John Merritt to be adjutant. 
Infiintry. Lieut. Col. Richard West to be col., 
V. Durand dec. ; and Major James Dalgainis. from 
19th N.I.. to be licut. ixil.j in sue. to West prom. ; 
date of coins. SGtti Nov. 1834. 

• 19rA N.l. Capt J. II. Bonettcio be major, Lieut. 
George Nott to be capt.. and Ens. It. B. Myine to 
bt! lieut.', in sue. to Dalgiilrns prom.; date of 
corns. 26th Nov. 1834. 

The services of Major J. 11. Donettc placed at 
disposal of Com.-in-Chief for regimental duty. 

Maj. Gen. Sir John Dalryrople, Bart., comman- 
ding southern division, permitted to visit Madras, 
with leave of absence from luth Dec., timil his 
embarkation for England in Jan. and to re- 
tain command of division during his residence at 
inmidency. 

Dee. 2.— CaiU. M. Joseph, 6th N.I.. to act as 
paymaster at Trichlnopoly during absence, on sick 
JHve, of Capt. Justice. 

Dee. 4.— The undermentioned officers of Right 
Hon. the Governor's peisonal staff to proceed on 
H.C. steamer Entmrprize. vid C.'alcutta, to join 
Us Excellency, about to proceed on a tour 
through Northern C?ircars, vts.— The private se- 
cretary; the military secretary Capt. Barron, 
aldc-de-<»unp; Lieut. Maclpan, acting ditto; and 
Lleiit. Airey, extra ditto. 

Major Llmond, town-nmjpr. to proceed on duty 
tO join Right Hon. the Governor, and to act as his 
military secretary.— Lieut. Col. Walpole, military 
secretary, to officiate as town-major of Fort St. 
George, during absence of Major Llmond. 

Dec. 9.-34 L.C. Lieut. E. J. HaU to be qu. 
mast, and interp., v. Arbuthnot prom. 

494 N.l, Lieut. Henry Wakeman to be qu. mast, 
and interp., v. Smith proceeding to Europe. 

9d-Lleut. J. C. Shaw, of engineers, to act as 
superintending engineer with Nagpore sulwidiary 
force, during absence of Ist-Lieut* Douglas, or 
until further orders. 


Hmd‘Quartere, Nov, 22.— Eos. Thomas Haines, 
recently posted to 34th, at his own request, re- 
moved to 9th N.l. ' 

Nov. 24.— Ensigns F. W. Baynes, 38'th N.L, and 
E. A. H. Webb, 22d do., permitted at their own 
request, to exchange regts. 

Nov. 28. — Ens. James Jackson. 14th, to act as 
qu. mast, and interp. of 41st N.l. 

Nov. 29.— Assist. Surg. J. F. Hastic directed to 
place himself under orders of superintending sur- 
geon of N. D. of army.* 

Ens.' J4Mi4f Keating, recently posted to 41st 
xegt., at h|i own request, removed to 3d L. I. * 


'Mintdrag. 


LAfwi, 


i>sc. 1.— The following removals and nostlnes 
ordeM:— Col. C. Farran from 1st to 5th N.l;* 
Col. R. \^'est (late prom.) to 1st do. ; Lieut. Col! 
J. MoncrU-ff from l9th tn 1st do.; Lieuu Col. j 
Dalgairns ‘late prom.) to iptli do. 

Capt. R. Alexander^ ass st. q[u.' mast. geti. at 
Jaulnah, to act as asust. qu. roast, gen. With Hy- 
de) nbad BuUidiary force, during absence of Cant. 
Bell on furlough. ‘ 

l)ee. 2.— Ens. Walter Cook, recently posted to 
18th, at his own request, removed to loth N.l. 


Dee. 8.— Lieut. J. Grimes, 8th N.I., as a tempo- 
rary measure, to act as deiuity assist, qu. mast, 
gen. of army, v. Bonnette prom. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. S. R. Hick, 35th N.I., 
to act as fort adj. at Trichinopnlo>. 

Dee. 10.— Ens. W. F. Eden, recently posted to 
5tb, at his own request, removed to Ist N.l. 


Exnminntioni. — The undermentioned officers 
having )>.'isscd priscribird examination in llindoo- 
stanee language, deemed by C!oni.-in-chief entitled 
to reward authorized by Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors, viz. — Lieut. T. A. Jenkins, 3dtl N.l. — Lieut. 
J. A. Giinthorpe, artillery.— 2d- Lieut. J. G. Bal- 
main, ditto. — Lieut. E. J. Hall, 3il L.C.— Lieut. 
11. T. M. Berdtnore, artillery. 

Qlf lieckontng Fund.— Col. W'm. Wnodhouse en- 
titleil to a half-share from 27th Nov. 1834, in 
consequence of death of Col. H. Durand, of In- 
fantry. 

Returned to duty, from Europe.— Oct. 7. Lieut. 
Col. T. Marrett, 4.3il N.l. — Licut. R. H.C. Mou- 
brny. 1st L.C. — Capt. Win. Blood, 11th N.L— 
Capt. II. Bevan, 27ih N I.— Lieut. Wm. Brown, 
:ki L.I.— Lieut. O. I). Ktokes, 4th N.I.— Lieut. 
H. A. Kennedy, 14th N.L— Lieut. Chas. Yates, 
4fith N.l. — lu. Capt. W'm. Johnston, Carnatic 
E. V. Bat. — Lieut. John Shepherd, 24th N.l. — 
17. Surg. Jolm Simm.— 21. Surg. John Morton. — 
24. Lieut. E. W. Kgnworthy, 2od L.I. (arrived at 
Malacca). 


ruuLoucifs. 

To Euroj)e.— Oil. 7. Lieut. H. Htirriott, 39th 
N.l., for health.— J4. Lieut. J.J. McMurdo, 45th 
•N.I., for health.’ — 14. Major A. Ingds, 48th N.L— 
21. Lieut. T. n. Humiirtys, horse artillery, for 
health (to embark from western cOfist). — Capt. J. 
C. Wallace, 8th L.C. — Lieut. 1). Wynter, lllh 
N.I., for health. — 25. Lieut. Col. J. Napier, 6th 
N.l., for health — Maj. T. W. W'igan, command- 
ing 2d N.V.B.— Nov. 7. Lieut. Col. J. Collette, 
5tn N.I., fur health (to embark from western 
coast). — Col. W. Ci. l^earsc, acting commandant of 
artillery, to proiccd in Jan. or Feb. 1835.-11. 
Capt. C. Farran, 14tli N.l.— .Surg^C.Desormeaux, 
for health (to embark from eastern coast).— 18. 
Assist. Surg. A. Stuart, for health.— Lieut. W. K. 
Worster, artillery, for health. — Lieut. F. Dudgeon, 
44th N.L, for health.— Capt. J. Puitun, superin- 
tending engineer, centre division (after leave to 
presidency for two months).— 28. Licut. E. H. F. 
Denman, artillery, for health. — Dec. 2. Capt. 
Francis Forbes, 4th L.C.— 9. Col. U. H. Yates, 
22d N.L— Capt. J. W. Goldsworthy, 1st N.l. , for 
hralth (b> embark from western coast).— 12* Brig. 
Gdi. D. Foulis, and to resign command of ceded 
districts from date of his embarkatimi. 

To visit Rrvddtsney (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Fiurope). — Oct. 10. Capt J. VVurd, 
39th N I.— Lieut. J. K. Macdonald, 8th L.C.— 2n. 
Capt. W. Rawlins, 40th N.I.— 27* Assist. Surg. W. 
Shedden, 39th N.L— 38. Capt. C.-.W. Young, 14th 
N.l — Nov. 13. Lieut. J. Whitlock, 8ch L.C* — 
25. Lieut. G. Nott. 19th N.l.— Dec. 2. Lieut. Col. 
F. Bowes, 42d N.L— .5. Lieut. H. S. O. Smith, 
42d N.L— Ens. E. Slack, 13tli N.l.— 8. Ens. E. 
Lloyd, 43d N.L— Ens. C. Mann, llth Nov. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Oct, 21. Capt. E. Arm- 
strong, assist, com. gen., for two years, for health. 
—Dec. 12. Maj. B. S. Ward, Madras Europ. rsgL» 
for two years, fur health. 

To Ceylon.— Oct. 25. 2d-Lieut. J. Caulfield, ar- 
tillery, for six months, for health. 

To Calcutta.— Oct, 10. Ens. H. Man, doing duty 
with 29th N.L, for four months, on private aflhirs. 
21. Lieut. C. J. Elphinstone, 12th N.L, foe six 
months; on- ditto. 

fo Nuseeerabad. — Oct. 17* 2d^Li4ut. J. W*' 

«i£jL 



1835,] J^gis/er, 

Tomta# of englneeip, fpr tlx monthtj on private 

affiiln. 

3 V» 5 ea.«-Oct. 28» Lieut* W.S. Omnuuiney, Sid 
L.C., until 3inh April 1835; for health. — D^. 5. 
Capt* John Johnatone* deputy anist. com. gen.« 
ibr twelve months, for health. 

To Sga eoasi and PteMencj^^’—Dec. 5. Cant. A. 
Hyslop, com. of ordn. Nagooor subsidiary force, 
until 3ist Dec. 1835, for heallh. 


SHIPPING. 

.drrivair, 

0 <7T. 9. Heroine, McCarthy, from Rangoon. — 
13* CavendieA BmUinck, Roe, ftoin Calcutta. — 14. 
J^phfaeia, Lenepren, from Mauritius.— 18. City 
of JSdinburf^, Fraser, from Calcutta. — 18. Alex^ 
andWt Sanderson, from Moulmein.— 2(1. Omental, 
Piganeau, from Pondicherry. — Nov. 5. H.M.S. 
Harrier, Vassall, from P.nang.— 11. Prince Gmrye, 
Shaw, from C'alcutta. — 19. H.M.S. Andromache, 
Chads, from Macao and Singapore.— 23. H.M.S. 
JUafrlcienne, Plumridge, from Trincomallee. — 
Dko. 4. Africa, Skelton, from Calcutta.— lU. H.C. 
atearaer Ente$^rize, West, from Trincomallee 
^ith Lord Bishop of Calcutta^. — 11. Africaine, 
Duff, from Calcutta and Masulipatam : and Dun- 
vegan Castle, Howard, from Port Louis and Point 
Pedro. — Asia, Stead, from London and Ennore. 

Departures* 

OcT. 4. Philanthrope, Guezenec, for Calcutta. — 
5. Lonach, Lemon, for Mauritius. — 8. Camilla, 
Petrie, for Ennore and ('alcutta. — 18. Maequeen, 
Thomson, for Amherst and Calcutta.— 21. Astro- 
labe, 'Flgereau, for Pondicherry — 23. Alexander, 
Sanderson, for Marcanam and Calcutta; and 
Ganges, Ardlie, for Colombo and England. — Nov. 
(1. Oriental, Piganeau, for Bordeaux ; and H.M.S. 
Harriet', Vassall, on a cruize.— 23. Prince George, 
Shaw, for Cape and London.— Dae. 5. Clurinde, 
Superville, for Pondicherry. — 11. H.C. steamer 
Enterprize, West, for Colingapatam and Calcutta; 
and Herttine, McCarthy, for London. — 15. H.M.S. 
Magicienne, Plumridge, for England. 


BIRTHS, MAlllUAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BtliTHS. 

July3A. At Nellore, Mrs. L. S. Smalley, of a 
son. 

Sept* 11. The wife of Mr. H. II. Paine, of the 
Bellary mission press, of a son. 

20. At Connanore, the lady of Lieut. \Y. H. 
Miller, D.C.O., of a d.iughter. 

Oct* 1. On board the Ale^ttdcr, the lady of 
CapL Cochran, U.M. 41st regt., of a son. 

2* At Trichinopoly, the wife of Mr. K. Howard, 
assistant surveyor, of a son. 

— Mrs. G. Dally, of a daughter. 

5. At Moulmein, the lady of Capl. Parker, 
ll.M.82d regt., of a son. 

8. At Hiiigolee, Mrs. l^bus, of a son. 

10. At Bellary, the lady of Capt. G. F. Hutchin- 
son, 31st L.I., of a son. 

13. Ac Waltair, the lady of Lieut. C. F. Liardct, 
D.A.A.G., of a son. 

15. At St. Thomd, the lady of Major J. H. 
Crisp, of a daugh^r. 

— At Nellore, the lady of T. Prendergast, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

18. At Madras, the lady of T. V. Stonehouse, 
Esq., of A daughter. 

' 17 . At Madras, the lady of Lieut. J. Shepherd, 
S4th N .1., of a daughter. 

18. At Palaveram, the lady of Capt. Pinson, 
46th N.I., of a son. 

— At Calicut, Mrs. W. Bates, of a dauglitcr. 

19. At Bellary, the lady of LieuU P. T. Cherry, 
1st L.C., of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Ens. Brockman, 
aoth N.I., of a son. 

— The lady of Col. Watson, c.b., commanding 
Masulipatam, of a son, stilhboriu 

94. At Masulipatam, the lady of J. D. Gleig, 
Esq., C*S.* of a son. 

IM. At Su Thomas* Mount, the lady of A. F. 
Oakes, Esq., horse artillery, of a son. ... 

Nov. L At SL Thomas* Mount, the lady of 
Capt. Grantham, of a son. 

*elsMKum,N*S, Vol.IO'.No.CH. 


--JIfadrtts. m 

3 . .At Madras, the lady of H. M. Em., of 
a son. 

4. At Madras, Mrs. F. La Rive, of a sois. 

6 . At Bangalore, the lady of Ensign Sep^igSt 
of asoD. 

10. The lady of. Lieut. Rowlandson, Persian in« 
terpreter at head-quarters, of a daughter.' 

. 12. At Trichinopoly, Mrs. S. J. Gaynor, of a 
daughter. 

14. Mrs. Jonathan Lloyd, of a son. 

15. At Secunderabad, the wife of N. A. Woods, 
Esq., surgeon, of a daughter. 

— At Palamcottah, the lady of Thomas -Me 
Clellan, Esq., 3:id regt., of a son. 

16. At B^lary, the lady of Lieut. J. W. Stret- 
tell, 1st L.C., of a son, slill-bom. 

20. At Kamptee, the lady of F. Godfrey, Ksq , 
medical establishment, of a son. 

— At Negapatara, the lady of N. W. Kinders- 
ley. Esq., of a son. 

— At Trevandrum, the lady of Capt. Montague 
Perreau, 1st N.I., of a son. 

21. At C'udclalore, the lady of Lieut. Leggatt, 
commanding the general depot, of a daughter. 

22. Mrs. J. H. Court, of a son. 

23. At Bellary, the lady of Capt. Win. Brem- 
ner, sub-assist, com. gen., of a daughter. 

25. At Madras, the lady of W. Hamilton Hart, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

28. At Saint Thomas’ Mount, the wife of Mr. 
C. Shortt, of a dauglitcr. 

28. At Royapettah, the wife of Mr. Basil WiL 
kins, of a daughter. 

29. The lady of W. H. Rose, Esq., solicitor, of 
a daugliter. 

30. Mrs. Alex. DcCastellas, of a daughter. 

— At Trichinopoly. Mrs. E. Pierce, of a 
daughter. 

Dee. 2. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Mi^or 
Sneyd, 39th regt., of a son. 

4. At Cannanore, the lady of Capt. J. E. 
Butcher, of a daughter. 

— At Poonamallee, the lady of Assist. Suix> 
Dartnell, H.M.’s 4l8t regt., of a daughter. 

8. At iloyapetta, Mrs. Maria M. Leonard, of a 
sou. 


MAHKIAGKS. 

Oct* IK At Kamptee, Henry Houghton, Esq., to 
Miss Charlotte Holt, niece of L. Fowler, Esq., 
of Gloucestcr-place, l*ortman-square, London. 

JO. At Cuddalore, Lieut. Henry Gamier, 4th 
to t'atherine, third daughter of Lieut. Col. 
T. Maclcanc, Madras European regiment. 

18. At Waltair, Lieut, and Adj. Pritchard, of 
the 8th N.I., to Elizabeth Degcn, second daughter 
of James Paddon, Esq., of Southernhuy -place, 
Exeter town. 

22. At Trichinopoly, LicuL and Qu. Mast. EM- 
ward Hughes, 39ch regt. N.I., to C.'atherine, eldest 
daughter of Johu Boulderson, Esq., of Falmouth. 

25. At Ootaounund, S. F. Mackenzie, Esq., 2d 
Madr.is L.C., to Mary Anne, daughter of Capt, 
Stephen Prendergast, H.M. 4UthregL 

Nov. 4 . At Secunderabad, Ens. C. Ireland, of 
the 11th regt. N.I., to Frances Sarah, eldestdaughr 
ter of the late Lieut. Col. Pickering. 

0. At ('alicut, Mr. Francis Pereira, of the pay 
ollice, Cannanore, to Miss Rita Moreirn. 

10. At Bangalore, i.ieut. and Adj. R. T. Ons- 
low, of the 7 th L.(\, to Lucie, second daughter 
of the laic General Webber, Madras army. 

17 . At Madras, Mr. Emanuel Watkins, em- 
ployed in the mint, to Miss Maria Dalton. 

18. At Tellicherry, Capt. W. J. Butterworth, 
acting deputy qu. mast. gen. of the army, to Har<* 
riett, secondi daughter t>f Solomon Nlcholls, Esq. 

Dec. 1. At Bangalore, Lieut. W. D. Erskinej 
7th L.C\, to Emily, third daughter of the late 
General Webber, Madras establishment. 

2. At Aleppy, Ens. S. Goinpertz, 8lh regt. N.I., 
to Helen Harriet, eldest daughter of the late W. 
Simiwon, Esq., of Madras. 

10 . At Madras, I.ieut. H. C. Gosling, 7th regt. 
N.I., to Anna, eldest daughter of Lieut. CoL 
Wm. Moiiteith, K. 1 .. 8 ., superintending englneec* 

DKATHS. 

Sept* 24. At Bolarum. aged 97. Mrs. Anna Marla 
Guess, relict of the late Capt. James Guess, com- 
mandant In the irregular service of . ,H.H. the. 
Nisam. 

Oct* 7* At Bangalore, Assist. Burg. W. D. D,' 
La Touche, m-o., of the medical esUbUshmeut. 

(2 N) 
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7« |Lt Ncgspfetam, Mr. C. Leriie <late Heat.) of 
tlie wMon ettablbhment. 

IS At Muulijpatain, Surgeon J. Hadewood, of 
14th regt. 

15. At Combaconum, Lieut. W. F. Nluouj of 
the Tisvancore Nair brigade* aged US. ■ 

— At Madras* Mr. Samuel ienaon* aged 69. 

16. At Secunderabad, Emma, wife of Capt. 

Eamea Amsinck, Madras hoTse artillery. - > • 

17. At Madura, Capt. P. P. Hodge, of Ist. regt. 
Native Infantry. 

18. Drowned at Baugalore, by the upsetting of a 
boat in the UlsooiTank, the follnwing young offi- 
cers t— Comet F. “ 

Comet A. r 
and Ens. H 

N.l. 

— At Madras, G. P. Tyler, Esq., cashier of the 
Government Dank. 

19. At Pondicherry, Ellas, wUb of Lieut. Wil- 
liam Shelley, adjutant of the 2uth regt. N.l. 

21. At Madras, the Rev. George Welsh, missio- 
nary to Bangalore. 

28. At Cannanore, Capt. J. Harkneas, of the 
32d regt. N.l. 

Noe. 6. Near the French rocks. Mysore coun- 
try, Enisabeth Sarah, wife of Assist. Surg. Sin- 
clair, M.n., H.M. 15th regt., aged 19. 

7. At Goommpilly, on route to Ellore, Mary, 
Wife of Capt. Charles Bond, 47th regt. N.l. 

86. At Madras. Col. H. Durand, of the 5th 
legu Native Infantry. 

— At Amboiirptt, Richard Rickards, Esq., re. 
gbter to the sillan court of Salem. 

Dec, 9. At Madras, Ensign J. J. Redmond, of 
the 7ili regt. N.l. 


ances authorized for such eomiiiands, 
otherwise than as provided for by the G. 0« 
of 31st Jail. 1833. 

On a brigadier quitting bis district on 
any account, or on a vacancy occurring, 
by his death, resignation, or removal, all 
reports are to be made to the next senior 
ollicer serving in that district. The offi- 
fxir, if regimeiitally employed, will retain 
the command of his corps, or, if in com- 
mand of a cantonment, be will still retain 
tliat command, and be permitted to draw 
the difference between cither of tliese 
command allowances, and those of a 2d 
class brigade, on his being confirmed in 
the tempomry chaq^e of t)ie district : 
whereas, if placed in pennament com- 
mand of it, he will proceed to the head- 
quarter station, and deliver over tlie re- 
gimental or cantonment commanded, as 
the case may be, to the officer entitled 
to receive it. 

ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments. 


ISombiiff. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

MBMUBH OF COUNCIL. 

Prodnnialion,^SonUtay Castle, OcL % 
]831h — 'Hie Hon. Edward Ironside, Esq., 
appointed by the Hon. the Court of Dircc- 
tors* to be a merolier of Council at lloin- 
bay, lias this day taken the oaths and iiis 
seat as fourth member of this govern- 
ment, under the usual salute from tiie 
garrison. 


rORKBUNDER. 

Bumbtiy Casdet Oct. 13, 1834. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased, in obedience to orders from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, to dis- 
continue Porebuiider as a government 
command. 

POONA AN II HURSOf.B. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 1834. — The 
Right Hon. tlie Governor in Council is 
pl^ed to constitute Poona a brigade 
command of. the Ist class, and to direct 
that Hursole cease to be a brigade com- 
mand from this date. 

allowances to BRIGADIKRS. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 20, 1834. — The 
Right Hon* the Governor in Council is 
leased . to establish the following subsi- 
diary rules : — 

^ Brigadiers are not entitled to any por- 
tion of their staff allowances wlien absent, 
unless on duty, nor is tlie senior officer, 
left on such occasions in temporary chaise 

the head-q|iarters, entitled to the allow* 


Oet. 15. The Rev. E. P. William, to be chaplain 
at Ahmcdabad, and to visit Batoda once m two 
months, and Huraple in three. 

The Rev. G. Pi^htt, to be chaplain at Deesa. 

The Rev. JamcaJackson, a.m., has been admit- 
ted a chaplain on tHis establishment. 

The Rev. John fitevenson has beeri appointed liy 
the Hon. the ('ourt of Directors to be Junior chap- 
lain of the Scotch Church at Bombay. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Bombay Cattle, Oct. 7, 1834. — Capt. H. Brack- 
low, 22d N.I., 10 take temtmrary command of 
troops at Veerpoor, during absence of Caiit. Forbes 
on sick cert. ; date of brigade order 15th Sept. 

Oct. 17. — Lieut. 11. Stockley,7th N.I., toactas 
line adj. at Ahmedabad, during absence of Lieut. 
Cooper on sick cert. i date of division order 25Ui 
Sept. 

Oct. 2.'i.— Col. T. Willihire, H.M. 2d Foot, to 
command Poona brigade. 

Returned to duty, from EUrape.— Oct. 17. Snrg. 
G. H. Davis. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

FuWowgA.— Oct. 15. Lieut. A. H. Nott, Indian 
Navy, to England. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Oct. 12. Prineett Charlotte, Kirby, from Liver- 
pool. — 17. Sarah, Kilbridge, from Zanzibar.— 19. 
Hero of Malown, Smith, from London.— 21. 
Dauntless, 1‘iiidey, from Liverpool.— 27- Malabar, 
Tucker, from l.ondon, Madeira, and Calcutta. — 
Nov. 14. Annandale, Hill, from Liverpool i and 

Morley, Douglas, from lAindon 27> IVilliam 

Hwd, Kencaird, from the Clyde.— Dbc. 1. Laidy 
RajfiM, Pollock, from London. 

Departures. 

Oct. 13. Lady Feversham, Webster, for Can- 
nanore and London. — 18. H.M.S. MafcMenne, 
Pluniridge, for Ceylon. — 191 H; 0...snrv«yff|g brig 
PaHnm^ \^ni», for .Socotra. — '25. Cftarles Ker, 
Brodli||^^207^jOi^^ — Nov. 24. Princess Charlotte, 
Kirbi^j»i<vM«atD9ol. — 29. MwUy, Diiuglaii, 
e,' and ^ 
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BIRTHS MARRIAGE, AND from dlito.^ Mdtootm. ftsna Sb%^ 

DEATH. 

KIHTHS. 

Aup'. S2. At Suratf the lady of R. G. Chanihers« 

£«]•» civil service, of sdauffnter. 

Oct, 29, At Surat, the lady of Lieut. C. A. 

Stewart, of a son. 


from dltto.~8. MVi/ooAn, fhnn Slnflaporai fTosA- 
/n/rton, ftijtni Manilla. — 16. Helea Mar, from Mau- 
ritius. ~ 18. Sinfrapare, from Glasgow. — 8(ii. Ed- 
wardt fiom V.D. Land.~CV>n#loir, from Mauritius. 

aiARlilAGE. 

Auf[, 28. At Batavia, James Borroman Gray* 
Esq., to Miss Margaret Wilson. 


marhiage. 

Oet. 23. At Bombay, the Rev. C. Stone to Miss 
Abigail H. KimbaU. 


DEATH. 

Octj‘lA. At Senhar de Monte, near Bombay, 
Maiy, wife of David Greenhill, Esq., of the civil 
service. 


MILITARY ArrOlNTMENTS. 

Nov, 15. Colonel Hamilton, c.r., 87th rcgL, to 
be commantlant of Kandy. 

Colonel Darlcy, 61st regt., to be commandant of 
Trincomallee. 


SHIPPING. 

at Colombo.— Dec. 3. nritrm, from Cork 
and Cape: Olyntpua, from I.ondnn and Cape; 
Vairy Queen, from London and Mauritius. 


Vrttaitg, gbingaporr, tec, 

APPOINTMENTS. 

By the Gottemor-GenemJ nf India. 

Aug, 26. Mr. S. G. Bonham, resident councillor 
of Singapore, to officiate as governor (»r United 
.Settlements of Princeof Wales* Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca, during Mr. Murchison’s absence. 
<Tbe apiKtintment of Mr. Church, made on 1st 
]«'eb. 1834, cancelled.; 

Mr. R. F. Wingrovc, to officiate as resident 
councillor at Singapore, until Mr. Bonham shall 
be relieved by return of Mr. Murchison. 

Mr. J. W. Salmond to be resident councillor at 
Prince of Wales’ Island. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Singapore.— Se))t. 6. Bfiftn Botne, 
from Batavia. — 7* Hockley, from Rhio. — 22. Ben- 
got, from Calcutta. — 2(i. Augustus Caesar, from 
N.S. Wales.— Oct. 4. Thomas Dougfitl, from Cal- 
cutta. — 11. Jean Graham, from London : Rotvley, 
from Batavia. — 14. Malctilm, from Liveri>ooL — 
Nov. 26. Htrathfieldsay, from Hobart Town. 

Departures from Singapore.— Sept. 16. Brian 
Boru, for Manilla.- Nov. 1. Orwell, for China. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 3. At Penang, the lady of T. Church, 
Esq., acting governor, of a son (since dead). 

Nov, 1!). At Penang, the lady of G. Stuart, Esep, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Nov. 12. At Singapore, Capt. H. T. Ogllvie, 
23d Madras L. Inf., to Miss Avice Chapman. 


DEATHS. 

Opf. 26. On Ixiard the ship Asia, off Lhitln, 
Thomas W. Whittle, Esq., late of Singniiore. 

Lately, Cnpt. E. R. Laming, of the Dutch brl^ 
Harriidt, He was murdered the crew of hu 
vessel on the passage to China. 


• iputrb Slnbiai 

If ‘ 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals tut Bfatavla — Oct. 

^4on.— 27- irom Llverpo^^Novi ik 


' DEATH. 

Nov. 2. At Bencoolen, Island of Sumatra, Alex- 
ander Hare, Esq., formerly of Malacca, and, 
during the government of the late Sir T S. Raffles, 
the Hon. East- India Company’s resident at Ban- 
^rmasin, and commissioner for the island of 
Borneo. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. — Oct. 12. Dryade, from Samarang; 
Orwell, from N.S. Wales ; Marion, from Calcutta. 
—15. Isaitella, from Leith and N.S. Wales. — 16. 
Coventry, from Singapore. — 17. Hive, from Son- 
rabaya.— 18. Jatyton, from Calcutta. — 10. Brothers, 
from Sourabaya ; Numai Madras, and Jean, dll 
from Samarang. — 21. Runnymetle, from the Straits. 
— Cesar, from Manilla. — 24. John Gilpin, from 
South America; Omega, from Batavia; Rumbay, 
from I.ondon ; Minerva, from London and Batavi^ 
— 25. Louisa Campbell, from Madras: Hope, from 
PhUadehihia. — 28. Asia, from Bengal and Singa- 
pore.— Nov. 2. .SVf6ina, from Manilla. — 11. Aurma^ 
from Manilla.— 12. iMdy Hayes, Forth, and Syden, 
all from Calcutta. — 14. Cordelia, Golrtmda, Kdnton- 
stftne, and Emily Jane, all from Calcutta. — 16. 
Mermaid, from Madras and Bengal. — 17> La Belle 
Alliance, Heivelifm, Robarts, and Recovery, all 
from Calcutta ; Isabella, from Bombay. 

DEATH. 

July 13. At Macao, ageil 26, Mrs. Durante, wife 
of {.'apt. Durante, of the ship Good Suceeaa, of 
Bombay. 


^rln g^outb ssnalrs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sydney. — Sept. 20. Camilla, fVom 
I.ondon. — 36. Swallow, ftom Cape.— Oct. 22. Ros- 
svndule, from London and Hobart Town. — S2.3. 
Syten, from ditto ditto . — New York Ikteket, from 
London. 


iHauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals,— Dec. 12. Eagle, and Augustus, both 
from London ; Victoria, from Bristol. — 36. Atu- 
Man, from Bristol.— Jan. 2, ^mmetry, and Henry 
Bell, both from London ; Soe, from 1 Jverpool^ 
3. Galatea, from Cape. — 4. London, from Bor- 
deaux ; Elisa, from London. 

Departures,— Nov. 20, Majestic, for Bombay.— 
Dec, .3. Chili, for N.S. Wales.— 5. George and Mary, 
for Madras ; Findlater, for Singapore. — 6. A/ri- 
cunua, for Bombay. — P. Gaillardon, for Ceylon; 
City of Edinburgh, for Hobart Town.— 10. Batriot, 
for Madras. — 14. IVilliam Bentinck, fox Cal- 
cutta 2Cu Alice, for N. S. Wales.— Jan. 4. Sym- 

metry, for Ceylon. 


DEATHS. 

July 15. Washed ovOTboard, in a gale of wM, 
off the coast of Madagascar, near Tamatave, 
Capt. Coombes, of the brig Trines Corrotler, be- 
longing to Port Louis. Two of his etew also pe- 
rished. 


dfapt Qt tffiooh 

APPOINTMENTS. 

William Smith*,* Esq., to be assistant kecretary to 
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ooviliiiiMnt until Wi Mmeity's pfeasare ihall be gapore.— 31. Swperl^t Ibr Mauritluf.~i^. 6. Ob- 

iaoUfiia romanMs for ftimbiVt Nimrod* for V.D. Land. 


K. B. Hamilton* Etq.. reappointed clerk of the 
LcgUatlve CooncIL 

F. de Lotthe* Esq.* acknowledi^ as vice-consul 
for Fiance at the Capeof GoodHopc. 


SHIVPINO. 

ilrritialr.«>Dec. 18 Earl Baihurttt, from London. 
.-19. H.M.S. WolJ^,fTmn Plymouth.-^20. H.M.S. 
RaSeight from Plymouth ; Kerttwellt from London ; 
Jchn Pirte, from St. Helena: OrntmundrU from 
Bordeaux. — ^21. Afineroo* from Rio de .Taneiro.— 
99. Iflmrodt from London.-26. H.M.S. lVifn^he9ter 
(Rear>Admlral Sir T. Capel), from Rtif*land.->3fl. 
Aenoton* from Greenock.— Jan. 2. SArmte. from 
Liverpool ; Harriett t from Rio de Janeiro. — 6. 
SaUp Ann, from London and Guernsey.— 8. Eliza 
Jane, from London ; Thomaa Pee’e, firom Liver- 
pool. — 8. Reaource, from London. — 17> Falcon, 
and Bingham, both from Lnntion. — 18. H.M.S. 
' Thalia, from Ascension. — 19. Royal George, floin 
London. — 30. Sherburne, from London. 

t}eBarturea. — Dec. 29. Trie, for Ceylon. — 23. 
H.M.S. »rof/cp for Bombay.— 24. H.M.S. Raleigh, 
tot Ceylon and Madras.— A). Rieing Sun, for Sin- 


BIRTH. 

Dee, IP. The lady of Thomas Maclear, Esq., 
astronomer royal, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Dee. 17> At Cape Tovm. CapL J. R. Booth, 
R.N.. commander of H.M.S. Trinenlo, to Jane 
Elisabeth, daughter of Sir John Wylde* LL.D:, 
chief-jmtice of the colony. 

DEATHS. 

Dee. 7> Maria Elisabeth, wife of the Rev. J. 
Von Manger, aged 65. 

16. At the Cape, Henry Nourse, Esq., formerly 
a Tiondon merchant, agra63. . 

. 18. At Plettcnbi^g*s Day, Maria, wife of R. C. 
Harker, Esq. 

24. Killed liy a party of CafPres, near Graham’s 
Town, Thomas Mahony, Esq. ; also at the same 
time and place. Mr. Henry W.Henderson (his son- 
in-law), son of Wm. Henderson* Esq., Londnn- 
street. Edinburgh. 


Vestsrript to Rsiatir SlntrlUgrnrr* 


Intelligrrce has been received from 
China down to the end of November. 
Further communications have passed be- 
tween the Canton local authorities and the 
commercial community, relative to the 
position of afFairs. A letter from the hong 
merchants, copy of w'hich was sent to each 
commercial house, incloses an edict from 
the viceroy, dated ]9th October, to which 
allusion is made in p. 258. It directs* the 
hong mcrdiants to make known to all the 
English ** separate** merchants; that ** they 
are in a general bo<ly to examine and deli- 
berate what person ought to be made head 
for directing the said nation's trade,** and 
tfetat** the reiponsihil.ty of conducting pub- 
lic afiairs slinll rest on the barbarian mer- 
chant who becomes head and director.** 
It further requires that the English mer- 
chants shall immediately send a letter home, 
calling for another tae-pan (commercial 
cliief) to come to Canton to direct and 
•'manage,** and intimates that it is requisite 
he should be a commercial man, acquainted 
wfth affairs : <* It is unnecessary,** the 
viceroy observes, again to appoint a bar- 
barian eye or superintendent, thereby 
causing hindrances and impediments." 
From iience, it appears that the acting 
•uparihtendant (Mr. Davis} is not recog- 
ntied. The same topics are urged in ano- 
ther* edict, dated the next day. 

The report of the local authorities to the 
emperor, respecting the transactions with 
. Lord Napier, is given in the Canton Register^ 
The Mvem or raggests that his lordship 
.ahjbufd be ** amply punished." A procla- 
mation bad been received from Peking, 
auapending Govettior Loo from office, and 
depriving mm of his peacock-feather rank, 
Ibrhia miamanageineat of the affair, and 
for OCR causing tlie British frigates to be 
< ** out of the water.** 

Ad edict has been issued prohibiUng all 


dealings between foreign and outside Chi- 
nese merchants not of die Co- hong. It is 
supposed to apply only to dealings on a 
large scale. BUsineiS was going on quietly. 

The latest accounts from the Cape state, 
that the number of Caffircs who Imd invaded 
the colony w i« near 20,000 ; that they had 
succeeded in securing 30,000 head of cat- 
tle, 18,000 shtep, and 1,000 horses. The 
towns of Salem and TheopoHs bad been 
abandoned. On the 15th of January, the 
Caffres were i^tliin eighteen miles of Gra- 
ham's- town, Hlacona, their chief, declaring 
death to all the white inhabitants, except 
the missionaries. Lieut.' Cbl. Smith had 
arrived at Graham*s-town, and taken com- 
mand of the forces on the frontiers. Every 
preparation was made for defence, and 
xnartial-law hod been proclaimed in the 
colony. Rear. Admiral Sir T. B. Capel, 
sailed in H.M.S. Winchester, froni Si- 
mon's-town on the 9th of January, with 
the governor, accompanied by H.M.S. 
Trhiculo and Wolf, with troops, arms, and 
ammunition, for Algoa-bay; and all the 
disposable force had been ordered to the 
same point. 

Accounts from Batavia announce the 
complete success of the expedition un- 
der Col. Elout to Lampona, in Sumatra, 
for the purpose of destroying a nest of 
pirates. 

Mr.Farren, our consul-general in Syria, 
has persuaded the merchants at Damascus 
to establish three posts between that city 
and Bagdad, Aleppo, and BeirouL The 
postage to Bagdad is about 5d per drachm, 
to Beirout about Id. 

Accounts frbdi Codiin China, 'Sin- 
gapore, state that Saigon was in n state of 
seige by the liisurgentB, and thatjba Sia- 
mesf were .fitting out a lavge naval arma- 
ment against Cochin China. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India House^ March 18 . 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock was held this 
day, pursuant to Charter, at the Company's 
House in LeadcnhalUstreet. The court 
was made special for the purpose of laying 
before the Proprietors, for their considera- 
tion, the draft of a petition to I^urliament, 
praying a reduction of the duties at present 
imposed upon the productions of British 
India imported into this country. 

OFFlCIAli PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read : — 

The Chairman (II. St. George Tucker, 
Esq.) said, ** I have the honour to acquaint 
the court, that a list of superannuations 
granted to servants of the Company since 
the last General Court, is now laid before 
the Proprietors. I have also the honour 
to acquaint the court, that certain papers 
which have been presented to Parliament 
since the last General Court, are now laid 
before the proprietors.** 

The titles of the papers were read, as 
follows ; — 

1. A list specifying the particulars of 
the compensation proposed to be granted to 
reduced officers and servants of the East- 
India Company in England, under an ar> 
raiigement sanctioned by the Board of 
Coinmi.ssioners for the Affairs of India. 

2. Proceedings of the General Court of 
Proprietors, and of the Court of Directors 
of the East.India Company, approved and 
confirmed by the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, fixing the com- 
pensations to be granted to owners of ships 
with unexpired contracts ; also to com- 
manders, officers, anil others, lately be- 
longing to the maritime service of the 
Company, whose interests are affected by 
the discontinuance of the Company *s trade. 

S. Proceedings of the Court of Directors 
of the East. India Company, approved and 
confirmed by the Board of C'onimissioners 
for the Affairs of India, respecting the 
compensation to be granted to certain per- 
spnsi whose interests are affected by tlic 
abolition of the China factory. 

4. Return of salaries and allowances 
directed during the preceding year to be 
paid to the officer appointetl by tlie Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, to attend 
Upon the India Board, during the winding 
up of the commercial affairs of the East- 
India Company. 

5. A list specifying the particulars of 
the compensation proposed to be granted to 
certain persons lately belonging to the ma- 
ritime service qf the East-lndia Company, 
tinier an errangeraeiit saectioiiihl by tlm 


Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India. 

6. Proceedings of the General Court of 
Proprietors and the Court of Directors of 
the East. India Company, approved and 
confirtr;ed by the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, specifying the 
particulars of all compensations, superan- 
nuations, and allowances, granted to re- 
duced officers and servants of the Company; 
olsu, to commanders, officers, and others, 
lately belonging to the maritime service of 
the East India Company, whose interests 
are affected by the discontinuance of the 
Company's trade, together with tlic reso- 
lutions of the Court of Directors granting 
any pension, salary, or gratuity, during 
the preceding year. 

INDIA INDEMNITY BILL. 

Tlie Chairman,** I have the honour to ac- 
quaint the Court, that a bill having been 
introduced to Parliament, ‘ to indemnify 
the Governor-general, and other persons, 
in respect of certain acts done in the ad- 
ministration of the government of the 
Hritisli territories in the East-Indies, sub- 
si*qjent to the 22d day of April 1834, 
and to make those acts valid,* a copy of 
such hill is now laid before the General 
Court,** 

Sir C. Forbes, *' I should like to know 
the contents of the bill.** 

The Chairman, “It shall be read.**' 

The clerk then read the bill, which, 
after reciting the 3d and 4th William IV., 
cap. which was to take effect on thfs 
22d of April 1834, and stating, that 
Lord W. Bentinck, had been appointed 
Governor Genera] of India, and William 
Blunt, Esq., Alexander Ross, Esq., Wil- 
liam Byam Martin, Esq., and. Thomas 
Babingtoii Macaulay, Esq., were appointed 
respectively, first, second, third, and fourth, 
ordinary members of council, and SlrCharles 
Theopliilus Metcalfe, Bart, to be Gover- 
nor of the Bresideney of Agra ;- it went 
on to set forth, 

•• That, on the 22d day of April 1834, Lord W. 
C. Bentinck was, id consequence of 111-heallli, at 
Ootacannmd in the presidency of Madras, and Sir 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and William Blunt 
were at Calcutta ; and Alexander Ross, William 
Byam Martin, and Thomas Babin|[ton Macaulay 
were not in the East-Indies ; and Lieutenat-Cokn 
nel William Morrison, who had bean appointed by 
the Court of Directors a provisional councillor of 
India, was in Mysore ; for these and other reasons, 
the government of the territories belondng ^ the 
East' India Company in India wm administirM for 
a time otherwise than In accordance with the said 
recited Act of 3d and 4th William IV. ; add. it is 
expedient that the said Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck, and Sir Charles Theophlluv Metcalfe 
and William Blunt, and all other posons by whom 
the ss4d government was so administered, atid all 
persons acting under the order of them , or of any 
or either of them, should be Indemnified, and their 
acts TMdered valid : be it therefore, enacted by the 
King's most excefient Mklesty, by and with the 
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•dTkeaad consent of the Lords spiritual and tern- 
ponlf and Cjammoiu* In this present parliament 
aSMinbled. and ^the authority of the same, that 
the said Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, Sir 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, and William Blunt, 
and also the several persons who at any time after 
the saldhSdof April 1834, were bracted as members 
of the council or India, and also all persons actlna 
under the authority of them or any or either or 
theni^ shall be indonnified, from and against all 
actlonsi^llitts, prosecutions, and penaltim what- 
soeveWB account nf all or any acta, matters, and 
things whatsoever done, or authorised by the said 
goveiTiOT-general and vice-president and members 
of council, or any or dther of them, or by any per- 
son or persons acting under the authority of them 
or of any or either of them ; so only and provided 
that such acts, matters, and things shall have been 
done, ordered, directed, or authorize<l bond fide in 
the exercise of the administration of the govern- 
ment of the British territories in the Kast-liidies, 
between the sud 22d of April 1834, and the 1st of 
January 1835." 

Sir C. Forbes said, the Act of Parlinment, 
he bad thought, liad been more compre- 
hensive. However he hoped that this 
would not be the last Act brought into 
Parliament to alter or amend, if not to 
annul, the bill wliicli had produced so great 
a change in the Company. 

The Chairman said, this hill had been 
rendered necessary by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. The fact was, that 
the new Act of Parliament could not be 
earned Into cOcct at the time specified. The 
bill did not arrive till the 23d of April, 
though it was enacted that its operation 
should commence on tlie 22d of April. 
This bill merely went to legalize certain 
acts done by Government that were at 
variance with the new law, which law the 
parties had not received at the time those 
acts were directed. Ships had been de- 
tained for two or three months ; and no 
opportunity afterwards oilWing to send 
despatches to India, the Court of Direc. 
tors were obliged to have recourse to an 
overland communication. 

Sir C. Fortes said, he did not mean to 
blame tlie Court of Directors. The neces- 
sity in this case arose from the singular 
manner in which the Charter Act was 
passed through Parliament, at the latter 
part of the session. It was that circum- 
stance. which rendered it impossible that it 
could be carried into immediate effect. 

EQUALIZATION OF DUTIES OK EAST AND 
WEST-INDIA SUGARS. 

The Chairman. — ** I have the honour to 
acquaint the court, that it is made special, 
for the purpose of laying before tlie pro- 
priors the draft of a petition to Parlia- 
ment, praying for a reduction of the duties 
on the productions of British India. I 
need not call the attention of the proprie- 
tors particularly to this subject. A peti< 
lion of tlie same nature was presented to 
ParliainenC last year, by the then president 
of the Board of Control ;"but it was not 
attended with the success which I had 
hoped. I trust, however, that the petition 
DOW before the court will be presented un- 
der moi^ favourable circumstances. I shall 


submit the petition to the opinion of tlie 
court ; and shall be happy to give any ex- 
planatioii that may be called for." 

Mr. Fielder,^** Why is not ram, the 
produce of the sugar-cane, introduped into 
the petition ?*' . 

The Chairman suggested that the peti- 
tion should be read before any discussion 
took place. 

Ttic petition was then read as follows 

The humble petition of the EUwt-India Cenn - 
pany, 

** Sheweth,— That in the last Session of ParliOF 
ment a petition was presented from your petition- 
ers to your Honourable House, praying a reduc- 
tion of the duties imposed upon the productions 
of British India imported into this country, more 
especially upon the article of sugar; but it was not 
deemed expedient at that time to enter upon the 
consideration of the subject to which their petition 
had reference. 

'* That in the relation in which your petitioners 
stand towards India under the Act of 3d and 4th of 
his present Majesty, cap. 05, they feel themselves 
called upon to press most earnestly upon the 
attention of your Honourable House the strong 
and Indisputable claims which that empire has to 
the relief now sought in favour of her pro<luctions 
— a relief most urgently called for, not only as re- 
gards the welfare of India, but that of Great Bri- 
tain herself. 

** With this view, your petitioners would hum- 
bly represent, 

** T^t under the present schedule of nistoms* 
duties, sugar, the nroduce of British India, is sub- 
jected to a duty oi 828. per ewt-, whilst sugar im- 

n ed from the Mauritius and the British colonies 
merica and the West- Indies is chargeable with 
a duW of only 24s. per cwt. 

** That sugar, which Is an article Indigenous to 
the soil of India, Is oapable of being cultivated to 
an immense extent, but that its cultivation is 
greatly discouraged by the high and unequal duty, 
which operates to its exclusion from a fair parti- 
cipation in the British market under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

** That the cotton and other fabrics of India arc 
charged with the following heavy duties, iris. 

Manufactured cotton, lU per cent, nd valorem s 
manufactured silk, SO per cent, ad valorem / whilst 
the woollen fabrics of Great Britain arc Imported 
into India free of duty, and cotton and silk picce- 
gooda of British manufacture upon payment of a 
duty of two and a-half per cent. 

“ That the preference thus given to theexporter 
from England to India has nearly annihilated the 
manufactures of India, vast numliers of the na- 
tives who were dependant upon this branch of 
industry for a livelihood being consequentW re- 
duced to the greatest distress from want of em- 
ployment, while the resources of the country are 
materially iinpoverislied by the discouragement of 
its agriculture, manufactures, and external com- 
merce. 

** That, by the additional charges thrown upon 
India under the late Act of Partlament, the ex- 
penses of Its government will l)c largely increased, 
whilst by that Act, India is deprived of the aid 
which the Company’s former commercial means 
yielded towards defraying the general exi^diture, 
and towards effecting the territorial remittance at 
a favourable rate of exchange. 

** That, in addition to the sum annually de- 
manded for the political and military charges of 
the Government of India payable in England, a re- 
mittance to a very considerable elttent is required 
for the payment of the dividends to the proprietora 
of East-India Stock, and to meet bills of exchange 
on account of Indian debt, larn sums being at 
the same time withdrawn nierioiflcally foim India 
by the transfer of private fortunes to this country. 

Tlmt, to discharge these various 'dehnands upon 
India, her exports nave lately proved quite inade- 

a natc ; and that, in the altered position In which 
le East-Indla Company now stands In relation to 
China, your petitioners are satisfied that the requi- 
site funds cannot , be .regutariy supplied unless an 
encouragement be afforded to the people of India to 
cultivate the soil, to extend its pnwure, arid to 
draw forth its tetouxces'ln a way lo enable Ife to 
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provid«fortlMjjg|grinm of the obrnmerdal imports 

^^ur^titioners, therefore, humbly pray that 
your Honourable House will be pleased to sanction 
and direct the admission of siiffar, the. prmluce of 
British India, Into the United .Rlngdom at the same 
rate of duty as is chari^ upon sugar imported 
from the Mauritius and the British Colonies in 
America and the West-Indies ; and that the cotton 
and silk manufactures of India imported into the 
United Kingdom may be put upon the same fcxit- 
ing in respect of duty as British fabrics imported 
into India, so as to place the trade of the two 
countries upon a system of perfect reciprocity s 
and further, that your Honourable House will be 
plcjised to grant such other relief in the premism 
as to your Iltmourable House may seem meet. 

•• And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

Tlie CVio£rm««.“ Now, p:cntlcm'>n, with, 
out enlarging on the sohject, or entering 
into any expianution in the present stage 
of the question : I propose 

That this Court approve of the petition now 
read, and tliat the Court of Directors uke mea- 
sures for its presentation to parliament.” 

The Depultf- Chair man (VV. S. Clarke, 
Esq.) sccoiiiled the motion. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he most cordially 
supported the petition ; but lie would take 
the liberty of suggesting that it would be 
improved, by the addition of some other 
articles of great importance which ought 
to form part of the exports of India to tliis 
country. He alluded more particularly 
to coffee ; an article which they all knew 
was of very great importance. It was 
grown in different parts of India ; and in 
Bengal he believed to a considerable ex- 
tent. But, whilst the duty on West-Iiulia 
coffee was only 6d, per lb. a duty of 9U, 
per lb* was levied on East- India coffee — 
being an addition of 50 per cent. That 
duty, be understood, extended to Ceylon 
coffee ; an extraordinary circumstance, 
because that island was under the crown. 
The difference in the amount of duty laid 
on the produce of the East and of the WesU 
Indies, might excite surprise in the minds 
of some : he, however, was not surprised 
at it. No tyranny, no injustice, no op. 
pressioii, no neglect, that was manifested 
towards India, excited any surprise in his 
mind. He spoke of the conduct pursued 
with respect to India by the British Par- 
liament ; and, in making use of those hard 
terms — which were not more than truth 
demanded — he only spoke the language 
that had been used in another place, (namely 
in the House of Commons) in the session 
before last, when this very important sub- 
ject, the necessity of affording protection 
to the productions of India, was brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. At 
that time, several memben pledged tliem- 
selires to introduce it again in the ensuing 
session— -expressing a determ i nat ion to force 
it bn the consideration of the Legislature, 
with a view of obtaining justice for India. 
He should allude particularly to the speech 
of Mr. Woolryche Whiiroore, a gentleman 
who, on all occasions, advocated liberal 
principles, with respect to trade, and who 
lie regretted was not now a member of the 
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House. He was sorry, however to sayt 
that the session of i8.^4 was suffered to 
pass over, without one word having been 
said on the subject; and he regretted ex-' 
tremely the loss of the advocacy of Mr,' 
Wiiitinore in Parliament. That honourable 
gentleman's words, on the occasion to 
which he alluded, were so reinarkallfe, so 
cogent, and so just, that he hoped he Wti^ld 
be allowed to quote tliem. On the 61^ 
of July 183B, he found that gentleman, 
in delivering his sentiments on the EasU 
India bill, expressing his objections to the 
enormous power, the unconstitutional 
power which that hill conferred on the 
Governor. General and Council. Mr. 
Whitmore then proceeded to say : 

** But, before I taka leave of this subject, T can- 
not abstain from again raising iny voice against 
tlic injustice of the principle which imposes pro- 
tecting duties u)>on East-Iiulia produce. To admit 
the manufactures of England Into India at a small 
rate of duty, and to exclude from the iiortsofthis 
country the raw pnxluce which India would send 
back in return, by imposlnf; u)>on that produce a 
higher rate of duty than Is imposird upon similar 
prfxluce coming from any other of our possessions, 
ajipears to me to be so monstrous, so manifestly 
unjust, not only to the people of India, but in 
many instances to the people of England also, 
that 1 am surprised that such a princiide should be 
adopted by a government proftssing olherwisesuch 
wise and libcfral doctrines on the subject of com- 
merce. 1 cannot kx>k upon it in any other light 
than that of an odious tyranny, which restricts 
the industry of the cultivators of India, and gives 
a great check to the manufacluting energies of 
England.” 

The injustice of this non -reciprocity sys- 
tem, was borne out by one of his Majesty's 
then ministers, Mr. Poulett Thomson, 
who said : 

On looking through the customs duties, I do 
not find that there axenuin.v artidtm in which there 
is such a dij^erctme of duty as to be prejudiciat 
either tv the manufuvturers or producers of raw ma» 
terial in India” 

Who would have thought of hearing 
such a declaration from the Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade ? Did it not shew 
the grossest ignorance ? It proved very 
clearly the total inattention, not only of 
PaiJiaiTient, but of bis Majesty's govern- 
ment, to the subject of India. He went 
on to say ; 

•* One hon. member mentions cotton — the differ- 
ence there is not much ; but I was going on to state 
the several articles — few in number, 1 l)elievc, 
though they may lx; supposed to be considerable in 
amount— upon which there does exist a consider- 
able difference of duty ; ami I allude particularly 
to the two articles of sugar and coffee. With re- 
ference to the latter, 1 roust fairly admit, that 1 
believe considerable benefit would arise to the 
Eiist- Indies, if the coft’ee produced there were ad- 
mitted at the same rate of duty as the produce of 
the Wcst-lndies, and I think it a question eveiy 
way worthy of consideration hereafter ; because it 
must be obvious to every one who has consider^ 
the subject, that there is now a complete mono- 
poly in favour of A'-'est-lndia cofliee, and that the* 
effect of that monopoly will naturally be consider- 
ably to raise the price; consequently, the con- 
sumption of the article must be diminished, unless 
the duties be equalized, and the coffiie.of the East 
admitted on the same terms as those of the West- 
Indies. ..With regard to sugar, 1 difftr from my 
hon. friend hchina me as to the power of the East- 
Indies to supply us with a quantity sufficient for 
our consumption, even if the duties werd equa- 
lixed. 1 will not venture to predicate what might 
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te theietult of o dUftient mode of cultute in t|ie 
fiwt ICi undtt tnlt bill, tugu can be cultiTeted 
with gneiMer advantage than at pfeacnt* then, per- 
hl^ the EaaUlndim may be able to supply ua 
wntgll that our consumption would require ; but 
apihe base stands atprasentf Ido not believe, if 
tbi duties were equalised to-morrow, that there 
mild be any cpnslderable increase in the impor- 
tation at East-MIe augers into this country. If 
^ ofibr proofs In support of this 

ThliMHmght rtferCoforei^ markets, where East 
aqj£|HpPTndla sugars have been admitted on the 
saraHImting, and where the former has never beoi 
able ro compete with .the latter.” 

He (Sir C. Forbes) would ask, why 
should not the Bust- Indian producer be 
allowed to enter into competition with 
the West- Indian? Why, all the argu- 
ments adduced by the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade were decidedly in fa- 
vour of taking off' the protection given to 
West-lndia sugar. According to bis state- 
ment, East- India sugar could not compete 
vilh West-lndia sugar abroad, where they 
both came into the market on equal terms : 
if so, where was the necessity for continu- 
ing the high duty ou Bast- India sugar ? If, 
unsupported by a protecting duty, West- 
lndia sugar beat Bast- India sugar out of 
the foreign market, it would heat it out of 
file home market also ; but he wanted to 
see the experiment honestly tried, and then, 
perhaps, the result would be found to be 
different, llie right honourable gentle- 
man went on to say : 

** In truth. It is only owing to a sort of acci- 
dental circumstance, that East^ndia sugar comes 
over here at all. It is only shipped, when other 
cargoes cannot be obtained, and is always esteemed 
as a sort of dead-weight. At the same time, 1 
think it my duty to add, as an individual, that 1 
cannot conceive any principle of justice upon which 
Eaat-lndla sugar should be placed on a different 
footing from that of the West-Indics, and I hora 
the day will soon come when we shall see, what 1 
conalder this principle of injustice done away with ; 
but, at the same tlipe, 1 am obliged to confess, 
that, under present circumstances, all 1 believe 
that we can do, is to admit the injustice of the 
principle, and practically do nothing more. 1 be- 
lieve that the fears of the West-lndia proprietors 
on the one hand, as to the injury that may be done 
to them by the importation of East-lndia sugar, 
are unfounded ; and that, on the other hand, the 
expectations of those who think that great quan- 
tities of East-lndia sugar would be imported if the 
duties were equalised, are equally destitute of 
foundation. At the same time, looking at the 
change that has taken place in the East-lndia trade, 
and in the articles and manufactures which arc 
cent out to India, 1 do hope that the time is not 
far distant when we shall be able to exchange our 
cotton and other manufactures for the sugar and 
other produce of our East-lndion possessions, on 
the same terms as wc do with our iKissessiuns in 
the West-Indies.*' 

' Such was tlie language that he had heard 
in Parliament for the last 2*J years. Tliat 
was precisely the language that was held 
on ihe discussion of the Charter in 1813, 
jtod on many suiiseqtient occasions. When 
trade to India was thrown open in 18 14, 
they heard a great deal about the blessings 
of free trade ; bat wbat sort of freedom of 
'trade was establisiied ? Why the effect of 
the system was, to inundate India with the 
manufactures of tl^is country, and totally 
to destroy the manufacturing industry of 
India. Av'or We sent but bur 
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canb wliila wa loaded their ailfc maniiiic- 
turef, et one time^ with |i duty of S7 per 
cent. ; this, be supposed, was called frea 
trade ; but it was a mockery to talk of free 
trade when such a system prevailed. The 
consequence of thisunjust system was, that 
India, during the last 20 years had become 
gradually more and more impoverished. 
Their manufactures were ruin^, and the 
natives were prevented from paying for the 
manufactures of Great Britain with their 
produce. A large portion of the returns 
were made in specie ; and now India was 
so drained of the precious metals, that it 
was with difficulty the people coule pay the 
revenue wrung from them. Admitting 
that money must be fortlicoming for the 
annuity and fur other purposes, proper 
means should be devised for allowing India 
to send it liome to this country on the most' 
favourable principle, or, at all events, on 
terms the least disadvantageous by the ad- 
mission, on equitable terms, of her products. 
Instead of that, sugar was all but prohibited. 
Instead of allowing British ships to embark 
in that carrying trade, the high duty effec- 
tually prevented it. He believed that no 
Bast- India sugar at all was now brought 
to this country. Again, with respect to 
the cotton manufactured goods of India ; 
the imports, in 1814, from Bengal to thjs 
country, as stated by Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, in bis able work, amounted to 
two millions sterMng, .and now they were 
considered of so Uttle importance, jthat, in 
a return laid by Mr. Baring before tlie 
House of. Comnions, comparing tlie Im-. 
purls of 1834 with the imports of 1814, the 
cotton manufactures of India did not ap- 
pear even to be noticed ; but this was not 
al I. lliey had not only destroyed th^e cot- 
ton manufactures of India so completely 
as to put an end to the export .s of that 
country to the amount of ^'2,000,000; 
but they had actually sent out to India, 
during the last tw'enty years, cotton cx- 
por's, which went on gradually increasing^ 
till they amounted now to ji^7,C)00,CXX), 
Mr. Martin said ^8,000,000, to the 
Bastward of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
al oget! er making, when added to the 
£^,000,000 formerly exported from Ben- 
gal to this country, dE 10,000,000 with 
reference to this single article of cot- 
ton. Such a system operated directly 
against the interests of the people of Iqdia. 
I'he calculation to which be had referred 
did not include cotton twist. In 1814, a 
very small portion of that article was .e;i-. 
ported to India— but the quantity now 
amounted to about 8,000,000 lbs. Thus 
they had eff'ectually destroyed the cotton, 
manufacture of India ; and, having done 
so, they most unjustly refused to receive 
from them the manufactures that still, 
mained. But, wid^ the Vtce-presideiit of 
the Board of Control, 

** 1 do' not find that there are many artlclett in 
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i^ere Hi'wcli a xllfTerdnce of duty as to' lie 
fi^ildldil to dther the mannfiR^uten or pro- 
jllvoeiB of ^w,ntttcrtal in India.’* 

Wily, Uw very idea of putting die natives 
9 l|i«a fooling with tbcir ieJlow«.sub- 

jects ill. this country, would be lulled by 
thenir'^idi pleasure. They bad beard 
Viueh .deolanaation about there being no 
diaUpetion between British subjects in 
IxuUa^ and. here. He could only wish that 
such was the fact— but he felt that it wos 
not. {Mear, hear !) They had l>een told tlut, 
by the new Act of Parliuraent, no dider> 
ence^could any longer exist between the 
situation of natives of India, under our 
sway, and British subjects, in the must 
extensive sense of the. term. Facts, how. 
evf^r, did not justify any such conclusion. 
Having alluded to the observations made 
in Parliament by Mr. Wiiitinore and Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, be felt very great 
pleasure in noticing the able speech of a 
right honourable director (Mr. C. Fergus, 
son) on the same occasion ; and he felt 
the more pride in doing so, because, in 
the House Cf Cuminous, less notice ap> 
peared to have been taken of the poor na> 
tives of India than of tl»e poor I’oles. 
(.£fcor, 4aar /) But very different from the 
apetch of the right honourable director was 
tl^at delivered by another honourable mem* 
biuv wlio said. 

As the vepmentative of a manufacturing dis* 
trict, I wish, on the part of my ainstituents. to 
express the '^atitudf which they feel to his Ma- 
jesty's minisCen for the Introduction of this mea- 
8uie:.s measure they justly conceive tobe most 
beneficial to their interests, as well as to the ge- 
neral Welfaxie of the commerce and manufactuies 
of this country.” 

So this honourable member thanked (he 
Government for what they had done fur the 
manufactures of this country ; but then 
came the question, what had they done 
for the manufactures of India? {Hear, 
hgar/') For those manufactures from which 
the natives of India formerly derived so 
much benefit? {Heart hear !) Here were 
if 2,000,000 of annual exports, upon which 
the welmre of so many subjects of the Bri. 
iisb crown depended, removed from India. 
That was the benefit conferred on the ma- 
nufactures of India; but those w'bo suffered 
were natives of India — their voice was not 
heard in this country. By whom were the 
people of India represented in the House 
of Commons? By about lialf-a-dozcn 
metrib^rs, who took that honest interest in 
the affairs of India, which every British 
meiiiber of parliament, and, above all, 
whiehr every British statesman was bound 
Co bj9te. Where were the supporters of 
Tnffia to be found? If in the House of 
Commons^ why did they remain quiet? 
Why were they silent during the whole of 
the last sessioh ? With* respect to their un- 
fortiiiiaie sugar petition, he knew not whe- 
ther it was ever considered at all. It inight 
have been laid on the table at two or tlirec 
o'clock in the morning ; but, be believed, 
Anat, Jburn.N . S. Vol. 1 f>. No.64. 
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At all events, that it was never regularly 
brought forward, in the manner It fhould 
have been. He should feel it to be a^ggiye 
matter of complaint, if more decidecHhj^- 
sures were not adopted iii^ the present se^ 
sion. The speech of Mr. ^bdd, who, he 
regretted to hear, was nc^ hW 
of the House of Commons, in 
of the debate to which he had alhideuS^as 
also worthy of notice He said : 

** I regret, that in this bill, so lltjie attciilion 
has been, paid to the extension of the trade with 
India. I am sure, had the Hoard of Directors had 
the power, iliey would have reduced the enormous 
duties now paid on the admission of the prodiirc 
of India into this country. 1 really should desire 
to have, if possible, from his Majesty’s ministers, 
some defini e. answer, 'for no distinct statement 
upon tlie subject had yet been given,) with respect 
to the admission of Hengal sugar into this country. 
The terms of its admission at present appear to 
me to be alike unjust to India and to this country.” 

Amongst those members whose condu'et 
deserved praise, was Mr. Eivarf, who 
spoke with sense and moderation on this 
suliject. That hon. member had spoken ge- 
nerally of the difficulty of obtaining re- 
turns for our exported manufactures, and 
he expressed a hope (hat government would 
give increased facilities to the produce of 
free labour wherever it could be obtained. 
Now he hoped that Mr. Ewart would per- 
severe in carrying that sentiment into effect, 
not only in justice to the natives of India, 
but even for the benefit of a considerable 
number of his constituents, who thus 
might, for their goods, be enabled to 
receive the produce of India. It was n 
curious fact, that in the whole of this de- 
bate, he did not find a word from any 
inember of the Board of Control, on thia 
peculiarly important subject; none of Iheni 
touched at all on it. They did not go tlio 
length of TMr, P. Tliomson — they did not 
give the natives of India even the sorry 
consolation, that justice would he done 
to them *• hereafter.** At this he was cer- 
tainly very much astonished. He lotiked at 
these matters with very great anxiety ; add 
he wished particularly to know what was 
the opinion of the present First Lord of 
the Treasury on (his important question ; 
but be could only find a few words from 
liim during the whole Of the discussion on 
the subject. Mr. Charles Grant, iiiinlr^ 
diicing the bill, bad declared (hat it would 
be equally beneficial to India and to 
land. Let that fact be once proved, and 
be should be perfectly satisfied. Such, 
however, was not the case. The nativ^^ 
of India were not properly represent^ 
w hen the bill was passed, and cons^uently 
the advantages were all on one side. He had 
always maintained, and would maintain, 
that tlie interests, of tlie natives of India bad 
been cotppletcly sacrificed. Mr. Charles 
Grant bad spoken confidently of-tlie advan- 
tages which both parties would deVive from 
this compromise, as he called it. It was, 
however, n bargain w'hich saddled the India'n 

(2 O) 
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rmnuc with a pn^rmant of jf630,000 an< 
Anally^ and he could not perceive what lie- 
^ iiefit was conferred on India in return. On 
% ^mer occasion Sir R. Peel had argued 
tiiat the country was not at all pledged 
with respect to the annuity, and that it 
was^n arrangement entirely between the 
Cmimny and India; that it depended 
• wl^n^ on tlie revenue of India. He hoped, 
however, that the right hon. baronet would 
now prove himself more alive to the aftuirs 
of India. It was especially his duty to do 
80. In truth, he thought, that with the 
eiception of Mr. Wynn, the prominent 
members of the House of Commons had 
neglected their duty, in taking so small a 
part in the discussions upon this vital ques- 
tion. Sir R. Peel was, more than any 
other man, bound to stand forward for the 
purpose of rendering justice to the people 
^ India, for his worthy father had derived 
much of his wealth from India. He was 
tlie first manufacturer of cotton goods in 
this country who had deluged India with 
fabrics of that description. In 1810 and 
1811 that worthy individual had sent out 
an immense consignment of cotton goods 
to India. He did not blame him ; for to 
say the truths he had followed the exam* 
pie himself (n had had some 

conversation with that excellent individual 
" on the subject, and he had expressed to him 
his astonishment at his having sent out 
at that time goods to the amount of 
j^l00,000. His answer was, that the 
goods had been lying on hand for some 
years, and he was very glad to get rid of 
them out of his warehouses on any terms. 
It was sending out these articles at a 
cximparatively trifling price to Bombay and 
the other presidencies, that flrst destroyed 
the Indian cotton manufacture; and it ap- 
peared that Mr. Peel’s father had realized 
a very fair and handsome profit for goods 
that were of no use to him. He (Sir C. 
Forbes) followed the example, and sent 
out in one ship cotton-goods to tlie amount 
of ifif45,O0O. — He went to various shops 
■ and warehouses in London, examined all 
their cheap wares, and he purchased to that 
' amount. He bought all the cheapest cot- 
ton goods that he could see, and he found 
the speculation answered exceedingly well. 
'^Tne cottons were sold at so low a price 
}liii'lndia as to astonish the natives, and the 
-tAsuU was that their manufacture was anni- 
' hilated.«<-He hoped the hotiXhairmaii (to- 
' wards whom he felt the utmost gratitude 
^ ; on account of the interest which lie had 
>aken ibr years in the affairs of India, and 
more- particularly with reference to the 
sugar question) would not relax his en- 
deavours to obtain justice for the natives 
of India. - '- lie thought they ought to'com- 
mence operations with an appeal to both 
bouses of parliament. He could wish to 
"see. the cotton manufactures of this country 
' repaid by sugars and other articles the 


prentice of India. He suggested ffiat the* 
article of East-India coffee ihoAld be in- 
cluded Jn the petition, as well as ram ; 
and there were lAany other prbffucilohs of 
East-Indian growth that oughVnot to be 
lost sight of. There was; fffr instance; an 
article of growing importance, namely, 
pepper, which now paid a duty of Is. per 
lb. Again there was arrow-root which was 
produced on the Malabar coast, tn consi- 
derable quantities and of excellent quality, 
upon which a duty of 19s. per cwt. was 
levied, whilst that which was imported 
from the West-Indics only paid a duty 
of Id. per lb. This was one of the arti- 
cles which Mr. P. Thomson appeared to 
have overlooked, when, he asserted that 
there was not such an inequality of duties 
on the produce of the West and East- 
Indies as was prejudicial to the latter. A 
perfect system of reciprocity ought to be 
establish^ with India. At present, an 
extraordinary species of reciprocity ex- 
isted. We took all we could from India, 
and gave nothii^ in return. {Heart hear !) 
It was extraordbiary that, while this coun- 
try endeavoured to force on other States' 
its system of reciprocity, which ' was - re- 
jected by them with disdain, that all par- 
ticipation in it was studiously' \Hthfbeld 
from India. Wlien he looked at the enor- 
mous sum which India was called tipon to 
pay annually for charges and rernittanccs 
to this country^ it appeared to hitff that, 
unless Indian ^produce was adibittitd on 
more favourable terms, that country woiild 
not be able to bear the burden ; the Com- 
pany would be deprived altogether of re- 
mittances from India, except through the 
medium of a direct trside with that coun- 
try. He felt this the more strongly, after 
the change which had taken place in re- 
ference to the Chinn trade. He only 
wished that he might be mistaken in some 
of his views regarding that trade ; but he 
thought it was very likely, from what had 
recently occurred, that we should be ex- 
cluded entirely from the Chinese empire, 
and that our commerce would lie reduced 
to nothing but a mere smuggling trade. 

Mr. Cullar Ferguxsm said, the attention 
of the Court having been called to the re- 
port of a debate, in the couree of which he 
appeared to have made some observations, 
he begged leave to offer a few remarks. 
Jn the flrst place, he could assure the hon. 
baronet that, if he would be pleased 'to 
refer more particularly to the deb^ea ■ in 
that publication ( The Mirror of 
ment) from which he lAd quoted, Ite WOuld 
find his (Mr, FergussOU’s) natee'mentioned 
more frcquci^tly than he imaged; ^'Sinoo 
he had had the honour of a seat lii -FsHIft- 
ment, no one instance had Occurred, when 
the affairs of India were under dUcussion, 
that be did not take the oppoitunity to de- 
liver his opinion upon the 'subject. He 
had constantly represented the oppression, 
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the ^UAtice, end the hardships imposed 
upoi^tbe people of India, and raised his 
voice against.the unfairness of the system 
by which India had been too long go- 
verned, He never had concealed his opi- 
nion on tine subject ; and notwithstand- 
ing Ills attachment to the late administra- 
tipjii-he never bad 9 on anyone occasion, 
vari^ from'Uie view he had long taken of 
the; government pf India, cither when he 
held office, with that administration, or sat 
in parliament as a private individual. He 
had ever held his views on the question 
independent of party ; and so long as his 
humble talents could be made available in 
forwarding the welfare of India, his best 
exertions should never be wanting. {Hear.) 
Hawas^exceedingly sorry to see that, dur- 
ing the whole of the discussion in parlia- 
ment qii. the Gast- India bill, the most 
complete, indifference was manifested out 
of doors on the subject. Therefore it was, 
that he bod seen reports of debates which 
had occupied eight or ten hours, and in 
which he had bitusclf taken an active part, 
confined to the space of half a column of 
a newspaper. The public, it appeared 
then, were ignorant of the great impor- 
tance of this question, and were perhaps 
ignorant of it to this day. This was ex. 
tremely unfortunate; because a question 
more deeply important to the interests of 
the people of this country, as well as to 
the natives of India, could scarcely be 
imagined. (JTcar, heart) Sir Robert Peel 
did take a part in those discussions, al- 
though he did not speak much. Tliere 
were not many members of parliament 
who were prepared to take a prominent 
part in the discussion of this interesting 
but complicated subject. Still he could 
declare, that he never saw any indilfercnce, 
with respect to the affairs of India, mani- 
fested by the members of the House of 
Commons, generally speaking. On the 
contrary^ lie had seen miich interest ex- 
cised when the wrongs of the natives of 
India were brought forward ; and ho had 
uniformly observed, that a strong feeling 
was manifested on behalf of those who 
had been the oppressed, against the parties 
v.-ho, on some occasions, had been the 
oppressors. Tlierefore, he could safely 
say, that there was no want of fair feeling 
on this subject in the House of Commons ; 
but he w'as compelled to add, that there 
did exist a deficiency of just feeling with 
reference to it out of doors, arising, roost 
proliably, from the absence of accurate 
knowle^l^ upon Indian affairs. I1ie hon. 
baronet, bad alluded to a speech delivered 
by Mr. Puulett Thomson. Now, in his 
opinion, .they would be very fortunate if 
they could extract from the present minis- 
ters such a declaration as tliat which bad 
been made by Mr. Poulett Thomson ; for 
that right hon. gentleman had admitted 
the principle fur which the .lion, baronet 


contended. Mr. Poulett Thomson said, 
** he could not conceive any principle of 
justice upon which £asu India sugar 
should be placed on a different footihg 
from that of the Wcst-Indics.*' Now be 
(Mr. Fergiisson) should like to hear a 
similar declaration from the present )>re« 
sident of the Board of Trade. He 8l|(^ld 
be glad to hear that right hon. gentle- 
man say, that the productions of the West- 
Indies should not overpower those of the 
East, through the medium of unequal 
duties. Such an expression of opinion 
would, ho had no doubt, jiave very con- 
siderable weight with the Government. 
With respect to Mr. Charles Grant, lie 
would say, that no individual possessed a 
warmer feeling, or entertained a greater 
desire to serve India than that right lipn. 
gentleman did. There were many parts 
of the bill introduced by that right lion, 
gentleman that required serious considera- 
tion, in order to their proflucing a practical 
and beneficial result. There was, for in - 
stance, that portion of it which enacted, 
that no difference either of religion or of 
colour should exclude from office. He 
bad expressed a hope when the measure 
was under discussion, that this part of it 
would not be suffered to remain a mere 
dead letter. He had said, if you really 
mean to benefit the natives of India— if 
you really wish that the natives should be 
actively employed— let this provision be 
carried into full effect ; do not allow the 
natives to say, that you have passed this 
act merely to delude them ; (Heart hear /) 
but prove by your conduct that you really 
mean what you say.” — (Hear, hear ! )^lt 
was right that he should observe, tliat in a 
great part of this important legislative 
measure he did not concur. He, along 
with that excellent man Sir 11. Inglis, had 
opposed certain parts of the measure upon 
principle. It was now however law ; and 
(as it was the fashion to say) it was their 
duty to obey it, and to endeavour to give 
it the fullest effect. With respect to this 
petition he entirely concurred in its prayer, 
and would give it his most strenuous sup- 
port. He thought, however, that it might 
be extended to other articles besides sugar, 
if it were only to call the attention of the 
House to tliem. Tiiere were many article 
of great importance, such as coflee atndi .. 
pepper, the produce of India, which in bis 
opinion ought to be received in this eoun* 
try on payment of the same duties as were 
required from the most, favoured of our 
colonies. He wished to add to the peti- ' 
lion, as had been suggested to him by an 
honourable friend, that all articles of In- 
dian growth and produce should be im- 
ported into Great Britain at the lowest, 
rate of duty, 'upon payment of which simi- 
lar articles were allowed to be imported 
from Uie most favoured nations or colonies* . 
When tlic petition was laid before ParlUu ^ 
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''Vlndecd, no disciii«!on had taken . 
idace oil the subject of the interests of 
India^ sihco-lie liad been in Parliament, 
In which he bad not taken a part. He was 
: happy to say, that the present Howe of 
Commons could boast of as many indivi. 

>. duala wlio Were alive to the interests of 
India as any preceding Parliament. Tlie 
manufacturing body of this country was 
> deeply interested in the attainment of the 
object which the petition had in view ; and 
hie would ask, how could the manufuc- 
ti^Cs-of this country be sold in India, if 
the produce of locfia were not taken in 
cxchanffc? It was most unjust, that sugar 
the produce of the West- Indies should only 
pay a duty of 24s. whilst East- India sugar 
was burthened with a duty of 32 j. It 
was an immense tax on eitlicr, but it was 
enormous with reference to East- India 
sii^r. It rendered the importation of that 
aruclc almost impossible ; it was in fact 
sayiiig to the East-Indian, ** your sugar 
manufacture shall not exist.** He should 
only farther say that, under all circum- 
stances, and under every administration, 
when the affairs of the natives of India 
came under the consideration of the House 
of Commons, he should be regularly at 
his post, and he should use his best endea- 
vours to have justice done to their East- 
Indian fellow-subjects. In doing so, he 
felt that he best supported the interests of 
the country at large ; because he felt that 
the welfare of India was intimately con- 
nected with the welfare of Great Britain. 
(Hear, hear f) 

- The Chairman begged leave to observe, 
with reference to the amendment sug- 
gested by his riglii bon. friend, that llic 
petition as it now stood would embrace all 
Ollier prodticiions of India, as w'ell as 
sugar. Coffee was not specially noticed 
in the petition ; but a cotiimunication had 
been biul with the President of the Board 
of Commissioners for the AIFairs of India, 
and be entertained grc'at hope that relief 
would be afforded wdlb refcTence to that 
pwlicular article. He wislied to rest the 
ciise of India on a broad general principle. 
He would say, give us reciprocity with 
r^peet to sugar, and every thing else will 
. follow. Give us an equalization of the 
•diily on sugar, and we shall soon have it 
ski cbliee, and every other article of East- 
. India produce.*' Therefore it was that he 
thougb^ It better to make the petition as 
sipnple as possible. Sugar was a very pro. 
mlnent article, both, from its magnitude, 
apd t^e convenience with which it could 
be admitted into trading speculations. It 
vrould^ found that Mat|ritiuss|igar, prior 
. m tlie (Miuailization of die duty^ was manu- 
Hketiired to a very trifling extent, but after. 
. Increased five- fold in the course 

: ;pf uve or six years. In 1826, one liun- 
r^^i^usiind pounds of sugar wexe mauu- 


factured in the Mauritius^ wlieraas,, tho 
last year life produce amounted to flve 
hundred and fit'ty thousand pounds* Ibis 
showed the effect of the equatizaiion of Che 
duties; and he hiul no doubt that a similar 
result would follow if an equalization of 
duty were adopted with respect to other 
articles* With respect to piece-goods, the 
imports from India thirty years ago 
amounted to- two millions sterling ; the 
Company’s investment alone being one 
million five hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. Now their importaAion last year 
amounted to only twelve thousand six 
hundred pounds. At the former period 
our export of goods to India amounted to 
little or nothing ; but at the present mo- 
mcnl British manufactures to the amount 
of one million nine hundred thousand 
pounds, or nearly two millions sterling, 
were sent to that country. The conse- 
quence vras that our manufactures had 
nearly annihilated the manufactures of 
India. But let a system of reciprocity be 
acted upon— reduce the duties on Indian 
manufucttires to two and a half per cent, 
and ihc coarser fabrics of India might still 
be beneficially imported into this county. 
In fact, the exportation of goods of that 
kind bad alreatiy commenced. Now as to 
effecting the ohjpct of the petition, his right 
hoti. friend had given them a specimen of 
the zeal and tal^t witli which he meant to 
aid and assist Aeir views ; and it was his 
intention heforwthe close of the debate, to 
move that his right hon. friend should be 
rcc{uested to present the petition to the 
House of Commons. He was sure that 
in undertaking that task, he would evince 
all that earnesitiesa and ability which he 
had this day exhibited on a small scale.— 
With respect to presenting the petition to 
the House of Lords, he had asked Lord 
Elienborough, whose feeling towards them 
was of a friendly nature, whether he would 
toke cliarge of ir ; but he had declined, as 
it was connected wiih a very important 
question — a question which belonged rspe. 
cially to the House of Commons- namely, 
that of revenue. — A more important object 
than that which they had in view could not 
be pressed on the attention of Parliament. 
Every document ncci^sary to the elucida- 
tion of the subject, should be ready for his 
right bon. friend, wlio would without 
doubt be- able to show to Parliament, that 
it would be for the benefit of this country as 
well as of India to comply with theprayer 
of the petition. India gave much to this 
country, — she imported British maniflkc- 
turcs on a very large scale; and if Great 
Britain did not uke her manuffictdrcs, 
from whence could she derive the means 
of meeting her political debt— and of dis- 
charging her various obligaliona ? He 
would not just now enter' into' a detail of 
those obligations; he would only ob- 
serve* generally, that India was heavily 





bui^)c»i«d. br ,A' U and that the 

prceioua iiMfeaU had already been drained 
fjrom that country to. a considerable extent, 
lie knew that' the deftciency of a coecallic 
circulating medium was severely felt in 
India ; Uierefore it was necessary at tiie 
present moment, that exertions should be 
made to encoura^ the sale of the produce 
of that country, in order by that means to 
enable India to meet the demands that 
prrased upon her. He should say nothing 
farther, but reserve himself to offer any 
explanations that might be deemed neces- 
sary. His own opinions were well known 
on the sult^ect ; for he had many years ago 
advocated the same principle for which lie 
now contended. If it were deemed neces- 
sary to introduce coffee specifically, ho 
should not object to it ; but in liis opinion, 
ns that article was under separate conside- 
ration, and as be hoped for a favourable 
result, he thought it would be better to let 
the petition stand in its present shape, and 
to rest their case on great leading and 
general principles. — (i/cor, hear!) 

Mr. Fielder wished to speak on behalf 
of the natives of India, whoso interests 
were deeply involved in the question be- 
fore the Court. He wished to include the 
article ** rum** in tiie petition, inasmuch 
as the some British capital and skill, with 
the same native industry, at the same time 
that it raised sugar would produce rum 
also. He did not see why other articles 
of the Kastorn world should not also he 
included, tiiere being no reason, he con- 
ceived, that the free natives of India should 
not have full employ in agriculture as well 
as the settlers in tlie West.— (Hear /) — 
However, respecting coffee, he did not 
know but it might be well to cede the 
benefit of producing that berry to the West- 
Indies, as some of those islands might soon, 
(if not already) be exhausted, in so far as 
not to lie able to produce the cane to ad- 
vantage, though quite sufficient for coffee. 
Independently of these considerations, he 
believed it was now well ascertained that 
the African had shown no great inclina- 
tion to work in the West-Iiidia plantations, 
except for tlieir own consumption, and ho 
would ask bad this not been fully exem- 
plified in the pre^nt agriculture of St. 
Doiuiugo, now under the sole dominion of 
people of colour . — (hear /) — Ho however 
believed that was not the case with respect 
to the production of coffee, probably on 
the ground that it required less manage- 
ment, less skill, and less labour. It might 
be well therefore to consider, that as there 
yrem an uplimited quantity of land, incllno- 
tion and labour in India, for the production 
oftliecane, the West-India colonics might 
have as an equivalent for any loss in sugar 
and rum, a full benefit in the article of 
cpflfee, giving each country every opportu- 
nity for its utmost exertions in making the 
beat advantage of laud, skill and labour.-- 


(/tear/)*- In respect to the petition to Par. 
liament, doubts bad arisen as to the pro- 
liable succMs of it ; but he ( Mr. F.) was 
happy Co say that he had none whatever;, 
for we had not the old ministry now ; we 
liad now a new ministry, with Sir li. Peel 
as Chancellor of tlie Exchequer. He was 
certain tliat the Court would not be disap- 
pointed in the expectation, that (be ri^C 
hon. gentleman would be in favour of Uie 
just claims of the natives of India upon 
England. He had ever shown himself as 
well the true friend of the natives of that 
vast empire, as he had of the manufacturers 
and agriculturists of England, to whom his 
whole family were so much indebted. He 
knew that the true interests of both parent 
and colony were promoted by benefits mu- 
tually conterred on each other. — (Hear/)— 
lie regretted to say he could by no means 
speak so favourably of the late ministers in 
regard to India. He was not aware of any 
good they had done, cither to India or to 
her Company. There might however, for 
aught he knew, be some good, but admit- 
ting such to be the case be thought it could 
be of the negative kind only. {Hear !) — In 
regard to the culture of the cane, their 
intentions clearly were to do absolutely 
nothing, at least so it appeared to him ; 
and he would state his reasons for coining 
to such n conclusion. If the public press 
was correct, it appeared that, on a certain 
occasion, questions arose in another place 
respecting sugar, by tlic probability of a 
great deficiency in the supply from (he 
West- India colonies, and every weli>wisher 
of common justice to all our colonies, as 
well in the west as in the cast, would na- 
turally have expected that the deficiency in 
one set of colonies should l>e supplied by 
the other set, and consequently that India 
would have lieeii uppermost in the head, if 
not in the breast of every Englishman.— 
(//ear /)— Now was that the case? Hu 
painfully said no. — He did not find Uiat 
India was once mentioned. Where was 
the deficiency of sugar to come from ?— No 
other place than Brazil, (//car/)— The 
sugars of a Portuguese colony to lie pre- 
ferred to the sugars of our fellow-subjects, 
tlie natives of bountiful and grateful India, 
as she had been for centuries to England ! 
{Hear, Acar /)— -He could not do justice by 
any language of his own to Sir R. Peel's 
Indian sentiments, and therefore he craved 
leave to quote that right hon. gentleman's 
ow'n w'ords : — 

'♦He hoped that the hon. member, Mr. Ewart, 
would brioff forward the motion of which he had 
some days since given notice, when the whole of 
this subject, as well as the injustice which it caused 
to India, would be fully discussed in all its bear- 
ings. Discriminating duties were generally had, 
and their Imposition between two countriies in 
amity with each other, although it might not lead 
to a war, .would still be coosldered aa an act of 
manifest hostility. How much more so, than,, 
would it not be, were a mother country and her 
colonies to impose such duties I The Houw might 
be assured that the natives of India ktiew.wcll theft 
own iutcrest, and would, ere long, insist upon the 
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emsymeotof tlMtr rlghtik At aU«v«nt^ it would 
be qujfc v^t for the Goyerement to tell tuoee cepi- 
tafMii wBo were going toemberk In the trade to 
Indhifirhat aecurity they #ou1d have for Ita taiveat- 
mente. (Haort.ihear/) Jutdla waa at great dlaad- 
ymtage With out Weat-India coloolea, ftom her 
dManoe and natural boaltloni and no unneeeaiaiT 
obrtadlea ahould ha thrown In the way of h« ad- 
, yahcement. Hedld not wlah to aeeany audden or 
pfedidtate diam; but every difficulty in the 
imfirovement of her coinnicrce ahould be removed 
aa aogn aa poaalble. Of all thinga* however, dia- 
crimlnatlhgdutiea ahould not be continued between 
a mother^eouhtry and any of her colonies.*' 

He did hot treat these sentiments as 
thoad of a man uttering words as a matter 
of eojiyse, or of a man whose mind was lu 
mite^b trade and agriculture ; but those 
of a great statesman, taking into view not 
only England’s home dominions, hut oil 
her colomes in every quarter of the globe, 
looking at tliem as a whole. These sent!- 
mbiits were derived from great practical 
disdernment on past, present, and probable 
future events. He clearly lays down, that 
India has received injustice at the hands of 
England; and he solemnly assured the 
British House of Parliament that the na- 
tives of India knew well their own interest, 
and that they would ere long insist on the 
eir^ment of their rights. And he plainly 
tefis FlarKament, that if England peraeveres 
in her injustice towards India, the Govern- 
ment is bouAd to tell capitalists, embarking 
in the trade of India, whht security they 
should have for their investments. Was 
not this a warning, and a solemn one, that 
unless justice is done India by England, 
she 'will do it herself, and sever herself from 
England, following the example of Ame- 
rica ? (Hear, hear/) It appeared to him 
(Mr« F.) that the sentiments of that right 
lion, gentleman in respect to India were 
well founded on events long past; for, 
looking to 1783, a time when England was 
suflTering from the severance of lier Ame- 
rican colonies, as he conceived, from gross 
negket and injustice, the attention of his 
then Majesty, and his government, was 
mbst properly drawn towards India, as will 
appi^r from the King's Speech to Par- 
liaiAent; 

** Enquiries of the utmost tniportaiicc have been 
longttia diligently pursued, and the fruit of them 
wllfbe expected. The situation of the East-Iudia 
Company will require the utmost exertion of your 
wisdein^ to maintain and improve the valuable ad- 
vantages derived ftom our Indian possessions, and 
to promote and secure the happiness of the na- 
tives.** (Adding on another occasion, treating of 
India) ** The stete of the East-Indies is an object 
of as much ddicacy and inmrtance aa can exercise ' 
the wisdom and Justice of Parliament.** 

He would take leave to inquire, whether 
every one present did not echo the senti- 
menUof that great statesman, Mr. Pitt, in 
1783» and of Sir Robert Peel, in 1834, 
that India was to be treated with wisdom 
and justice at tlie hands of England. 
(Anr, hear /) Such was the praiseworthy 
lanmge of the King and his Government 
atmtliighly interesting and critical period 
of our eelonii^ bistdry, the time of our loss 
Am^*e, when we fie|)red |bat India 
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would follow her hxaiu|^^..un1ete 
with the wisdom andjusti^ dite to shlVa* 
luable a colony. He would ad- 

vert Co another opinidb, on thetanie g^at 
question of India ; he alluded to that giwat 
statesman, Mr. Fox. He did not concur 
in all of that great man's political driNd, 
3 ’Ct he, in common with all who knew him, 
must consider his opinions on any great 
question affecting the character ana .In- 
terests of England as connected with her va- 
luable colonies, as entitled to much weight. ' 
The language of Mr. Fox respecting In- 
dia, its trade and Company, is thus re- 
corded:—** It was generally thought, that 
if Government should ever take Uie tefri- 
toriab possessions into their hands, they 
would be under the necessity of keeping jup 
a. Company to carry on a trade, by which 
alone the revenues of India could be Con- 
verted to the benefit of Great Britain.” 
{Heart hear I) He referrred to this clause 
to shew that trade, and trade alone, was 
the only chain connecting England and 
India togctlier — a mutual benefit to each 
other ; in fact, the only permanent tie be- 
tween territory andterritory. {Hear!) He 
begged leave to rhfer to the opinions oi 
Mr. Pitt, of whos# character^ weight, and 
autliority as a greaf statesman, and a well- 
wisher to bis couniry and her colonies, it 
was quite useless Ip utter a sentence, ex- 
pressed at a time diien a question respect- 
ing the manufacilires of England was 
strongly urged to Ae King's Govemment, 
Mr. Pitt on that occasion inquired, whe^ 
ther the claims oP the manufacturers bad 
not been listened t# and provided for, and 
whether the exclusive privilege of the Com- 
pany Iiad not been rendered subservient to 
the resources of the empire ? Clearly shew- 
ing, in his huinldc opinion, that India was ' 
made beneficial, and indeed subservient, to 
England's homo subjects. (Hear, hear /) ' 
The Court was well aware of the opinions . 
of Mr. Dundas, the first Lord Melville, 
the tried friend of India, but he could not* 
refrain from giving the sentiments of that ' 
grent-minded man on one particular oc- 
casion. {Heart) 

•* The importance of the immense empire of 
Iiuiia (said he) is rather to be estimated by the 
great annual Edition it makes to the wealth ai^ 
capital of the kingdom, than by any etnineiit ad- 
vantages the English manufacturer ran derive 
from the consumption of the natives. England 
should secure to the natives a government and an 
admluistratlon of law suited to their ciistoitM, 
habits, pr^udices, and consistent with the British 
character lor justice and integrity, to so valuable 
a colony.** 

With the Court's permission, he would 
mention the declared sentiments of one or 
tW more of the friends of India. He 
would not omit doing justice to a gentle- 
man, who, though closely connected with 
the trade end manufactures of Liverpool, 
Glamw, and Manchester, . was yet > the 
friend and well-wisher of the natives of 
India— it was Mr, Ewart, Ute member Ibr . 
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^I|e w<^14 hiive alluded to him 
id ihe^n^t |it#tatijoe, bui for his being so 
of the benevolent 

towa^s ^Itnilia and her trade, the remarks 
of th^t l^htleman, Mr. Ewart, leading to 
the of debate. Mr. Ewart, on the 

siibj^*t of the sugars of India, observed, in 
another place : — 

*• He concurred in the statement of the depies- 
•ed condition of India. Justice and redress were 
eminently due from this country to India, whose 
principal manufactures had been ruined tw those 
of Manchester and Glasgow. (Hear/) Tne dif- 
ference of duties on East and West- India produce 
imported into this country was enormous— on 
sugar the duty was 24«. per cwt. on West- India, 
on East-India 32*. ; on West-India rice the duty 
was 0*., on East-India IS*,, and proportions were 
pretty nearly the same on cofftoe and tobacra, 
while upon the article of pimento the West-lndian 


while upon the article of pimento the West-lndian 
growth had a duty of Bd, upon Importation, and 
that of India l«. per lb. The Frenoi government 
acted very differently, for they admitted sugar 
from Pondicherry Into the ports of France at pre- 
cisely the same duty as they did from any other 
of their colonics ; he hoped that no time would be 
lost in making restoration to Uie people of India.” 
Such is the language and manly feelings 
of the friend of Liverpool, and of the ma- 
nufacturers of Manchester and Glasgow 
towards the natives of India. ( Hear, hear /) 
He would only quote the sentiments of an- 
other great friend of India. He meant the 
lion. Director, Mr. Lyall. That lion, gen- 
tleman in his place, with that warm feeling 
which did equal credit to his heart and to 
his head, observed ; — 


duty of Bd, upon Importation, and 
1*. per lb. The Frenoi government 


acted very differently, for they 


turea. (Hear, hear J) He would only add, 
that with such a Government as we fortu- 
nately possessed, he thought there 'could be 
no doubt of the success of the petiUon ; and 
tliat the great important subject would be 
dealt with in the spirit of strict justice and 
sound policy. {Heart hear, hear 1) 

5Ir« fVeeding said, that his opinions 
were so well known on the. subject before 
the court, that he should have felt it unne- 
cessary to address tliem on it, if it were 
not for some remarks which had fallen 
from an hon. proprietor in allusion ip the 
late ministry. Now he was not disposed 
to draw the same inference as to Che sup- 
port of the present administration as the 
hon. proprietor had done. With respect 
to the petition, he concurred, that it would 
be greatly improved if the words **and all 
other productions of India** were added. 
He did not think that, with all the aid of 
our machinery, wc could get a sufficient 
supply of sugar from our West- India co- 
lonics ; nor did he think that with all the 
aid she could derive from machinery, India 
could be able to supply us with a variety 
of articles as she did before. As, then, we 
could not make India a manufacturing 
country, we were bound to encourage her 
agricultural productions. Let us make her 
an exporting country of these a.s much as 
wc could — Jet her supply Great Britain 
with sugar and other produce of her soil. 


** It was important that we should declare, and 
tlie declaration could not be made tcM) .<«oon, tliat 
our relations of commerce and all our intercour.sG 
should be founded upon those principles of jus- 
tice, without wliidi it would be impo.ssible to con- 
duct tlic aifbirs of our Kustem possessions satis- 
factorily or safely. Let it not lx? forg«)Uen, that 
notwithstanding the advantages wliich we derivtni 
from our cointnerco with India, ivc received from 
that country a tribute of three or four mill Ions 
annually, for which it derived in return nothing 
whatever. He trusted that these points would be 
taken under the consideration of the House, and 
that they would be dealt with in a spirit of justice 
and sound policy.” (Hear!) 


and if wc did thia, without laying any 
stress upon silks and cotton of East-India 
manufacture, we should have done much 
to promote the prosperity of I ndia, and put 
an end at once to the objections made by 
the manufacturers of Manchester and Glas- 
gow. Wc did not want, nor would it be 
the interest of India that we should wish, 
to set her up as a rival to our inanufac- 
tures. With all the advantage of pro- 
ducing the raw material oh the spot, she 


That hon. gentleman was fully borne out 
in his statement in regard to the tribute 
money, as appears by the accounts. By 
these accounts it is shewn, that a sum ex- 
ceeding three millions is annually remitted 
to England for ordinary claims, indepen. 
dent of large sums for claims of an ex- 
traordinary nature; and it will be seen that 
the ordinary and extraordinary claims last 
year required a remittance of £6,016,000, 
(Hear/) In addition to these remittances, 
it myst he recollected. . thtit the remittable 
loan of nine millions must be provided for 
in 18S6 and in the early part of 1837. 
And, ^ the natives of India did not grow 
rupees, how were they, independent of the 
large expenditure throughout that great 
empirCf.^ be expected. to supply those an- 
nuel. remittances of . millions, unless we 
took the produce of her soil ? He contended, 
that it would r be . utterly impossible that 
India , could meet those constant annual 


never would he able to surmount the ad- 
vantage which w'G should derive from our 
improved machinery. Let us not then 
hold out a prospect to her which could hot 
be realized, hut rather encourage her in 
the production of those articles which the 
nature of her soil was so well calculated 
to produce. He was not disposed to lay 
much stress on what had been said of the 
payments to be made by. India, and her 
remittances to this c<iuntry. India has got 
full and fair value for the sums which she 
was called upon thus to pay ; and as to 
the payments under the remittable loan, 
that was a transfer of one stock for ano- 
ther, by which India herself was relieveck 
It was said that India had to pay the ari^> 
iiuity of i063O,OOO a-year. Could it be 
denied that India had got full value for it, 
in the stock and assets that had 
ferredtoher? ‘ ' ' ' 

Sir C. Forbesi — What becomes of the 


drains, unless .more encouragement was transfer loan ? ' * 

given to her produce, or to her manufac- Mr, ITceding.— That loan was not remit-. 
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t«ye in the Miine way. Ha was' not pre- 
pared to anter into that aubject at preaeot ; 
be would nnly obaerra, that if people were 
diapbfad to make a transfer, it was merely 
a flange of one stock into another. Ano- 
ther point on which he wished to make a 
remark was, the observation of an boo. 

. pirdpriemir, or rather, the appreliension he 
o epm ed' tdfeel, that the requisite funds to 
meet the remittances from India to Eng- 
land could not be supplied, unless we 
assisted India by taking her produce. He 
entO^iained no fear of that kind. The 
diflkwnce of exchange in the value of mo. 
nay between one country and the other, 
wotild alwaysbe sufficient to draw a supply 
to it in proportion to the demand : but let 
it riot for a moment be said, that unless 
concessions were made to India to the ex- 
tent they were now demanded, we should 
be unable to meet our engagements. That, 
he was sure, could not be the case. It was 
not bis intention to propose any amend- 
ment in this respect, but he threw out 
these remarks for the purpose of shewing 
that there were no grounds whatever for 
any alarm, that we should not be able to 
meet the whole of our engagements. In 
conclusion, the hon. proprietor expressed 
bis cordial approbationxtf the principles of 
the petition ; and he trusted that it would 
have tliat success with the Legislature 
which its justice and importance ought to 
command. 

Tlio C/mfhnan.— The hon. proprietor 
avems to think that India has been greatly 
benefited by the transfers that have been 
made to her. In this £ do not concur with 
him. She has received the transfer, it is 
true, but she has now to pay additional 
burdens with diminished resources. 

Mr. Weeding . — What I stated was, that 
lodig had been greatly benefited by the 
'eurvender that has been made to her of all 
our stock and assets ; and as to the repay- 
ment of the remittable loan, it is a matter 
ftom which India must derive as much 
edvantage in one way as she lost in an- 
other.” 

Hie ChiBdrmtm could not concur in the 
view taken of this aubject by ihe hon. pro- 
prietor. He (Mr. Weeding) seemed to 
thifik^ that by giving up our forts and 
oriier property, which we could never 
xeafise, we have greatly benefited India; 
Jrtid'tfaat, in fact, India has been a great 
'geiaer by the late arrangements. Now let 
tha eoiirt consider for a moment lier re- 
eourcea fiMrmerly, as compared with tliose 
Wfamh the now possesssfL Formerly the 
Ctt^ua; trade pem the dividends and part 
Wfthe’lione establisbment; but now India 
lihiir tb^bora dra wholO cl^ of those di- 
eiduiids, together frith the expense of a 
rimriy of tww csfabllshments, and this, 
w'ii reedllOBledr: after all the profits of 
" tlii GHhaJtoMlabe^'been triten from her. 
Attdwhaliili pNlte^t in return ? Just so 


much of 

perty as had been 
of the commetri^^lifeAi^ L 'M 
equal to the anatil^of irito hii^ 

now to bear ? ‘Ho denied chat ft wat. 
The next point wiSi would it -be fh the 
power of India to pay her political delft ? 
He thought she would be well*ableto,pay 
it if this country treated her as site ought 
to be treated. From the remittances which 
India had been obliged to make to this 
country, her demand for a supply of the 
precious metals had been increased, and 
she had been compelled to obtain that sup- 
ply at a very unfavourable rate of exchange, 
and therefore, necessarily, at a great loss. 
Now what they (the Company) proposed 
by the bill for which they sought, was to 
prevent tho necessity of India having re- 
course to that mode of obtaining the pre- 
cious metals. It was well known tliat she 
had no mines of her own, and that the 
only mode she had of supplying the me- 
tallic currency, was by giving her produc- 
tions in exchange. In order to assist her 
in Ibis operation, and to enable her with 
greater facility to meet the engagements 
she has undertake^, England, to which so 
much of her remUtances were sent, should 
receive her produce in lieu of those remit- 
tances. In this Way she would be placed, 
as he contended she had a right to he 
placed, on the fooling of the most favoured 
colony. He- coflid nut underst/ind why 
the Mauritius sliDuld be more favoured 
than older Britisb colonies ; he could not 
see why such a praference should be given 
to the Mauritius beyond that which was 
given to India. If we looked to the ex- 
tent of the advantages which the motlier 
country had derived, or might yet derive 
from her colonies, there were none that 
had stronger claims to be placed on the 
most favoured footing than India. ' He 
(the Chairman) would not go the length 
of saying that it would be impossible fur 
India to meet her engagements and to pay 
her political debt, unless these concessions 
were made to her, but he would say , that 
she would be placed in a condition of 
great difficulty, unless England consented 
to take her produce as part of the remit- 
tances. 

Colonel Sykes said, be considered that 
he should be negligent of his duty were he 
not, as on a former occasion, to express 
his hearty concurrence in the prayer of this 
petition, tlie ultimate object of which is to 
improve the condition of the cultivators in 
India, to increase the revenue of the 
country, and to extend the demand for 
English manufactures. There could not 
be a doubt in any retionakand unprejudiced 
person’s mind, of the positive injustice of 
discriminating or unequal duties^ on rimt- 
lar productions of the Colooieeof 4he ssfMia 
empire. The grtevatiee of which ivuM 
has to ofomplain, is too pelpable'to Heed 
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the supiiort of OTguihcn't, atid'muit be 
ferred $b partial iegislalion in support of 
partieular mtei^tsw/' The West-lndians^ 
however^ bm been> chlppensated for the 
late enactihenta eflTectinir their properties, 
and eaniiot hare a right, and he should 
hope would, note, not have a wish to oppose 
the present petition ; but even had they 
not been paid out of the purse of the pub- 
lie, he would ask, are tlie rights and in- 
terests of a hundred millions of British 
subjects in India, to be sacrificed to. the 
interests of a comparatively small number 
of proprietors in another quarter of the 
globe ? • He held in his hand a complete 
account of the imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom, ending the 5tli January 
1835, compared with the year ending 
January 5th, 1834, and he saw that the 
importation of sugar from our possessions 
in America, rose in spite of the agitation 
consequent on the supposed perilous ex- 
periment now making in the West-liidies, 
from 3,600,000 cwt. (in round numbers) 
in 1834, to 3,800,000 cwt. in 1835 ; whilst 
the sugar from the Cast- Indies, fell in the 
same periods, from 1 11,000 cwt. to 76,000 
cwt. Indigo fell from 6,600,000 pounds, 
to 4,100,000 pounds, and pepper from 
eight to seven millions of pounds. Cotton 
was stationary, aud the only improvement 
^appeared in coffee, lac-dye, saltpetre, and 
handkerchiefs ; whilst the commerce 
or> every other civilized people of the earth 
appeared to be flourishing, was the indus- 
try of nations, forming an integral part of 
this empire, to languish, or be paralyzed to 
serve the ends of a party, however powerful, 
honourable, or dignified ? It should be 
borne in mind, that the growing intelli- 
gence of the people of India at some pe- 
riod, and that possibly no distant period, 
would enable them to advocate their right 
ill a manner more forcibly and effectually 
than their present relations with the Indian 
or British governments, enable them to 
do, even tliougli supported by the warm 
interest which this Court necessarily takes 
in their welfare. It was to he hoped, 
therefore, that policy, as well as humanity, 
would point out the advantage of antici- 
pating and remedying all grievances ere 
untoward feelings be engendered. 

The Chairman said, that if it should be 
the wish of the court, he bad no objection 
to the insertion of the word ** coffee,’* 
though ill Ills own opinion he did not 
think it was absolutely necessary, as that 
would be included under the ternis ** other 
productions of her soil.” 

Mr 4 Fielder hoped the Chairman would 
consent to 'the introduction of the word 
rum,” in the petition. 

' A Proprietor zuggenled xhQ words << tlie 
genwai productions . of India,” as he 
thought there .would be less difficulty in 
that case than in the other. 

iir.Sutlivan thought there would be a 
^stal.Jbum.N.S. VoL. 16.No.64. 


panicdlar difficulty in tho intrddu^ion of 
the article sugar into the petition^ While 
a great experiment was going on in the 
West- Indies, he doubted if they (the 
Company) would be able to cairry their 
object, as far, at least, as sugar was con* 
cerned, in the present year. He would, 
therefore, that the prayer of the petition, 
should be confined to other articles the 
produce of the soil of India, and that for 
the present they should give up the article 
of sugar. 

Mn C. Fergusion was afraid that, if 
they gave up sugar they would be giving 
up every thing. The question of the West- 
India interest, and its present condition, 
was one for the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, but the general feeling of the 
country seemed to be, that the West- Indies 
could not supply us with a sufficient quan- 
tity of sugar, and that we ought not to 
look to the Brazils fur supplying the defi- 
ciency ; and therefore that, as a matter of 
sound policy and justice to so valuable a 
colony, we ought to encourage its growth 
in our Eastern possessions. 

Colonel Sykes said, that the increase 
which had taken place in tho amount of 
produce in a few of the West- India islands 
last year, did not shew that the experiment 
to which the hon. proprietor alluded, was 
not so injurious to the West- India inte- 
rests as to induce the Company to suspend 
its claims for one year. 

Tlie C/iair/rtfm.— -There was ‘ a slight 
increase in some of tho islands, but that 
was not the question which the court bad 
to consider. The question was, whether 
our West- India colonies could supply us 
with a quantity sufficient for our general 
consumption ? and whether we should not 
be supplied on those terms of competition 
which must follow if the East- India 
sugars are allowed to come into our mar- 
kets ? He agreed, then, with his right bon. 
friend (Mr. C. Fergusson) who bad said, 
that if we give up sugar, we should give 
up the whole question. In, point of fact, 
the advantage of bringing home sugar as 
a dead weight was too great and too ob- 
vious to he omitted from our considera- 
tion, in looking at the prospect of our 
being able to obtain the admission o^ 
our EasUindian produce. But there was 
another article, on the introduction of 
which he was anxious to say a word, and from 
the encouragement of the growth of which 
he had great hopes of advantage to' India 
— he alluded to the'article of raw cotton. 
The Company had taken great pains to 
improve and encourage the cultivation .of 
that article in India — they bad sent but ibe 
best seeds— they had sent out improved 
machinery for dressing and preparihg 
cotton inaeveral stages, and he was happy 
to say that tlieir efforts in this way had hot 
been wholly , unsuccessfult He would add, 
that if they could succeed in brih'ging tbht* 

(2 P) 
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article to perfeciion»-^ey would have done 
Baore to ixppwva India 

than even by the pwimtted use. of East- 
India, sugar. TVitb respect to the duty on 
cotton, they had nothing to complain of 
against Government — the duty waa only 
four-pence in the pound, while that on 
American cotton was two shillings. To 
be sure, the American article was much 
superior to that of India ; but the question 
was, whether they might not by a great ex* 
ertipn improve the quality of the Indian 
Cptton so as to bring it into fair competi* 
lion with the American in the Britisli 
market. They had already done much to 
improve its quality, and lie hoped they 
would do still more. He thought, there- 
fore, that the article of cotton might be 
.fairly included in tlie petition. But with 
resect to sugar, if they abandoned that, 
it would be like giving up the whole quest 
tion at once. It was their (the Coti^pa- 
ny*s) business to make out their own case, 
and he hoped they might do so, so as to find 
room for tlio admission of both articles. 
He would now read for tlie court the 
petition as it originally stood. The hon. 
gentleman then read the petition so far 
os the prayer that << sugar, the produce 
of British India should be admitted at the 
same rate of duty as sugar the produce of 
our West-India colonics he would now 
add, if the court pleased, ** coffee, or 
other productions of India.** 

mr. Twining thought the petition 
would be best to remain as it was, for if the 
concession were made to them with re- 
spect to the article of sugar, tliere would 
be little difidculties. He bad beard with 
great attention, and with a satisfaction in 
which he was sure the Court participated, 
the able observations of tlie hon. gentleman 
in the chair ; and while he admired the 
talents of that hon. gentleman, he could 
not but regret, that the commercial ob- 
jects to which they could be applied no 
longer existed in the Company. 

. Mr. C. Fergusson agreed with those 
hon. proprietors who thought that it 
would be better to have tlie petition run 
thus: ** sugar and all productions of 
India.*: > These words would leave no 
doubt :as to the objects which they sought 
to obtain. It was unnecessary for him to 
repeat, that he would do all in his power 
to support the prayer of the petition in 
his place in parliament. 

Ae Chairman , — “ With the permission 
of the Court, then, I will add the words 
suggested, and the petition in that part 
will run thus : ** sugar, coffee, and other 
articles the productions of India.** 

Mr. Fidder suggested that the words 
f*.,all other articles" should be inserted. 

Chatman.*—*' Iwish to say 
words for the purpose of removing 
fbievdoQbts which appear to press on tlie 
ID.to4of an bon. proprietor* In the very 
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able speech of iikf hbn. baronet (Sir C. 
Forbes) be qubt^^h^ the 

late vice-president of Trade 

(Mr. P. Thomspo)^ m which that r^t 
hon. gentleman oMrired, that :Mrest-India 
sugars, from tocir heCtoV' quality, wbuld 
always command a superionQr in the Bri- 
tish market. . If that were sp, then there 
could be no risk of the danger which the 
hon. proprietor seemed to anticipate.** 

Sir C. Forbes. — r It appeared by the 
daily accounts which reached this country 
from the West-Indies, that the slaves, or 
apprentices, were refusing in several of 
the islands to work ; who would be the 
sufferers by that? The proprietors, of 
course ; and if from this or from any 
other cause, there should be a deficiency 
in the supply, we must apply to other 
sources to make up the deficiency. An 
hon. proprietor had expressed his sur- 
prise that so much sugar should be brought 
from the Mauritius ; but he should recol- 
lect that that was the result of the terms 
to which we agreed in the capitulation of 
the colony. One of those terms was, that 
the sugar of the island should be received 
in this country op the same terms as that 
from our most frivoured colony. He did 
not see why Jndlb should not be also plac- 
ed on the footing of the most favoured co- 
lony. As to wkiat he said of the House 
of Commons, he^spoke from what he saw 
in the reports ol the proceedings of that 
House, and fro# his own experience in 
it of twenty yeovs. He had lieauiti many 
speeches in it in^ favour of India; and he 
had beard' long and dull speeches on sub- 
jects of infinitely less importance listened 
to with attention ; but on one occasion 
when his right hon. friend (Mr. C. Fer- 
gusson) got up tofnove that counsel should 
be heard on a subject in which the inte- 
rests of India were concerned, the moment 
he opened his mouth, a disposition was 
manifested in the House not to hear him ; 
and the fact was lie could not obtain a 
hearing, 

Mr. C. Fergusson could not concur with 
the hon. bart., that this indisposition on 
the part of the House of Commons, to 
enter into the discussion of subjects con- 
nected with India, arose from a want of 
a feeling of interest in the welfare of that 
portion of our possessions. The fact was, 
they did not understand the subjects con-‘ 
nected with India, and on that account 
were often unwilling to enter into discus- 
sions on them ; but he repeated, that the 
House did not want feeling for India. 

Mr. FVeWer.— “ Except when they gave 
a preference to the sugars of the Braaila 
above those of India.** 

The question as to the petition, so 
amended, was then put, and carried una- 
nimously. 

The Chairman^ in moving that the 
petition to the House of Commons be 
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entrusted to the ORre of bis right 
hon. friend» (Mr. C; Feijgiiston,) said 
that it was unnedesiiaiyr after what 
the Court had J^eard, for Into) to offer a 
word as to'tlie seal and ability with which 
it would be tiiged on the attention of the 
Housei They had heard on the present 
occasion, a gpecimeii on a small scale of 
his right hon. friend’s abilities, and there 
could be no doubt that he would carry 
them out to their full extent, and tliat 
embraced a wide range in favour of the 
petition. 

The motion that the petition be pre- 
sented to the House of Commons was 
then put, and carried unanimously. 

HAILEYDUKY COLLEGE. 

Mr. Fidd^ had to address the court on 
another subject, one of great consequence, 
that of Haileybury College. He had to 
dmw the attention of the court to what 
he conceived to be a disgrace to the East- 
India Company as well as to the British 
nation, and he would beg to add, that tiie 
sooner such an institution was abolished, 
the sooner the stigma upon the character 
of the Company would be removed, not 
only in this country but in India. He 
thought it could scarcely be credited, were 
the focts not placed beyond all doubt on 
the records of parliament, and in the 
knowledge of most who heard him, that 
in this college there were more professors, 
assistants, inspectors, stewards, house- 
keepers, and other persons of the esta- 
blishment, than there were young pupils. 
(Hear!) In the year 1831, there were 
only forty-one boys, and forty-four tutors 
and attendants ; the gross expense, no less 
than jt^l 8,677. 3s. 9c/., being at the rate of 
£4^. lOs. 9</. each boy, and for the sala- 
ries and pensions of the masters and at- 
tendants, £8,210. 2i. 2e/. {Hear l) In the 
year 1832, there were thirty-one boys, 
with the same forty*four masters and 
attendants ; the gross expenditure amount- 
ing to £15,699. 5s. 11c/., being at the rate 
of £506. 8s. 7c/. each boy, and for the sa- 
laries and pensions. £8,025. 9s. (Hear!) 
In the year 1833, there were thirty-three 
boys, the same forty-four masters and at- 
tendants ; the gross expences ^13,974«. 
198. 10(/., at the rate of £4<23 Os. 8</. each 
boy> and for the salaries and pensions 
£7,809. Os. 6c/. {Hear!) At the present 
time there are forty-one boys, and not 
being in possession of the particular ex- 
pences, he would take them to be about 
the same as they were for the forty-one 
boys in 1931 • f Hear! J He, Mr. Fielder, 
observed, that to instruct and attend on 
the forty-one boys in 1831, the thirty-one 
boys in 1832, the thirty-three boys in 1833, 
and the forty-one boys in 1834f, the gross 
expences of tlie establishment amounted 
to%£6T,028. 138. Stb, the salaries and pen- 
sions £32,344. 138. lOd , independent of 


the fair propordonate expenee of the ori- 
ginal outlay and interest. hear/J 
Perhaps it would be well to state a few 
particulars : The principal professor took 
;^1,I(X) a year, another ^700, another 
£500, another £55$, lOs., another £900, 
with some other preferment, making it 
probably £500, the same as the others.' 
Three assistant professors, £^00 a year 
each, together ^1200 a year. Oriental 
visitor for twice ayear, 100. Independent 
of the above ten gentlemen, there were a 
host of stewards, inspectors, housekeepers, 
servants. &c., thirty-four in numl)rr. 
These salaries were independent of lodg- 
ing and commons — not short commons he 
presumed. (Hear, hear!) He would really 
ask of the advocates for the continuance 
of the college, whether these forty-four 
persons, with such salaries and expcnces,- 
were not almost sufficient for the es- 
tablishment of one of our universities ? 
( Hear ! ) In mentioning these matters, 
he did not intend to depreciate the great 
talents and exertions of the professors and 
others of the establishment : but this he 
did mean to contend, that their talents 
and exertions were at Haileybury sadly 
misplaced, and that they should be trans- 
ferred to Cambridge or Oxford, where 
they could be displayed with greater be- 
nefit to the rising generation, and with far 
more credit to themselves. (Hear!) He 
urged that the Haileybury expenditure 
was most extravagant, and he could not 
refrain from saying that, looking to the 
small number of boys, and the great 
number of masters and attendants, and 
with such an expenditure, it was his 
opinion, and that of many others, that 
there was no university or seminary 
throughout the country, where the disci- 
pline had been so relaxed as at Haileybury ; 
but he again expressly wished it to be un- 
derstood, that he did not impute the 
blame to the youths, but solely to the bad 
system. (Hear!) It appeared that this 
establishment, with all its defects, had 
occasioned an expence of near a million 
sterling, (taking into account the original 
outlay of 96,^9, for the land and build- 
ings with interest thereon,) independantly 
of extra expences to the pupils. {Hear, 
hear t) He found that the greatest number 
of boys appearing on the books in any one 
year, was ninety-five, and that the average 
number ’ during the whole period of the 
existence of the college, of near thirty 
years, was about seventy; but for 1631*, 
only forty-one ; for 1832, thirty-one ; for 
1833. thirty-three; and at the present 
time, foxty-one, ( Hear ! ) Witl) this great 
establishment, he could not find any gMt 
good that had arisen from it. He did not, 
however, mean to deny that many honour^ 
able men, roost valuable to society^ hfid 
belonged to Haileybury ; but in answer be 
would beg to ask, would not such men 
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hive been df tl^ i^e to India, 
hed tbey receiv^ instnlctioti elsewhere? 
^JETeor fj tliough he did not question the 
talents and gO^ conduct of any of the 
youths at present in the college, he never- 
theless must take leave to observe that it 
was his sincere opinion, looking at the 
detailed account of the bad working of the 
system time after time, the small number 
of ^ys compared with the magnitude of 
the establishment, the present distressed 
state of the trade, and of the finances of 
India — taking the whole together, that 
tile college establishment must be consi- 
dered an excrescence of the East- India 
Ckimpany. Was it not, he would ask, 
calculated to create ill blood in India, and 
to be a matter of disgust, not only to the 
natives, but to our own people in India, 
to see so much money thus annually la- 
vished on such an institution, more parti- 
cularly while the East- India Company 
were pursuing in other matters those steps 
which many men might deem to be a dan- 
gerous economy, as regarding the marine, 
military, and civil services in India. (Hear^ 
hear I) Notwithstanding the brilliant and 
talented speech of the Honourable the 
^vernor of Bombay, some years since, 
(a speech he must be excused for thinking 
that honourable gendeman’s father, from 
his well-known good wishes towards the 
natives of India, and his anxiety to abo- 
lish all useless expences, never vrould have 
made) in favour of an institution so badly 
constituted, and attended with so great 
an expenditure, he must beg leave, as a 
sincere well-wisher to the natives of India, 
to give his opinion, that from the best at- 
tention he had been al)le to give to the do- 
cuments and statements recorded of that 
college system for many years back, that 
it had never answered the purpose for 
which it was established, which was no 
Other than the giving, not to a small num- 
ber of forty-one, but to hundreds of young 
men, far more useful knowledge and in- 
struction for good habits, and for their 
conduct in India, than could be received 
elsewhere — the keeping up far greater 
discipline than could, from particular cir- 
cumstances, be had at any of the great 
colleges or seminaries, and more particu- 
larly the preventing all habits of extrava- 
gance, by inculcating such notions of 
industry and economy, as would not only 
be most creditable in the eyes of the 
natives of India, be most beneficial to 
themselves throughout the whole of their 
career in India, and be most honourable 
to the East- India Company, and indeed 
to the ]^tish nation ; instead of which, 
he r^;n^ted to say, the college always 
.ba4 0^ a ve^ heavy burthen to Indie, 
end 'l^ing to its erroneous system, had 
b^f;f lar from raising the East- India 
C^nipjmy's character, either in England 
or iDi.pij^ ; and he conceived tliat it was 


ah imperatH^ ditiy on tha past of the pro- 
prietors, to take st^ to have such 

an institution reitioved as soon as possible. 
f Hear, hear!) Under all thectreumstances, 
he felt bound to give notice of a motion 
for the next court; his motion would be : 
That looking to the small number of pu- 
pils educated at Haileybury College, and 
the very great comparative expence of that 
institution, and taking into consideration 
the present state of the trade and of the 
finances of India, and also the large re- 
mittances from India annually required to 
be paid in London by the East- India 
Company for dividends and other pur- 
poses, it is most desirable that the college 
establishment should with all convenient 
dispatch be wholly discontinued, and that 
such measures be adopted as shall be best 
calculated to effect that object. (Heart) 
In conclusion, he wished to repeat, that 
though he had felt warranted in stating 
that there had been a relaxation of disci- 
pline in the college, be, at the same time, 
did not cast the blame on the youths ge- 
nerally, either upon those who had been, 
or were then in the college ; neither did 
he wish to rcaflect on the professors or 
other oflicers of the establishment.(^ear/) 
The Chairtnm. — ** Perhaps the explana- 
tion which I am about to give may satisfy 
the hon. propiietor that his notice of mo- 
tion is not necessary ; if, however, after 
that explaiiatimi he shall think proper to 
persist in his intention, I can' have no 
objection to hia so doing. But I must re- 
gret that the hon. proprietor has tliought 
proper to preface his notice of motion with 
such an unqualified condemnation of a 
public institution. The ground of eco- 
nomy was certainly a very proper one for 
the hon. proprietor to set forth as a reason 
for bis notice of motion : but certainly the 
accusation of immorality was neither a 
just or proper one, considering that the 
chaige thus brought forward must re- 
main unanswered for a considerable time, 
at least a long time must elapse before 
the question could be fully discussed in 
the court. As to the charge of immora- 
lity, which the hon. proprietor has brought 
against the establishment, 1 must say, 
that, as far as my experience has gone, the 
college is not liable to such a charge. 
Young men, we all know, will be young 
men in every situation ; and when a num- 
ber of young men of the ages of from 
seventeen to twenty years are congregated 
together, there will be little irregularities 
of conduct which it is absolutely impos- 
sible to prevent in any laige establish- 
ment. In what large establishment for 
young men, will not some such little Irre- 
gularities be found? Is Oxford or Cam- 
bridge free from such irregularities? and 
was Haileybury to be condemned because 
of the indulgence of some little passions, 
whicli are common to all such places? 
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The lion, proprietor has alluded to the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, the 
Governor of Bombay; but I am sure that 
if the hon. proprietor had heard that 
speech he would not liave objected to it, 
even though such a speech could not have 
been made by that right hon. gentleman’s 
fiither.^ I will now shew why the motion 
of which the hon. proprietor has ^ven 
notice is not necessary, and 1 shew it in 
this, that a similar motion was made in 
tlm Court of Directors, and carried by a 
majority in the course of the last month. 
{Hear, hear!) That motion has been 
favourably entertained by the president of 
the Board of Control ; but he has, and 1 
think very properly, objected to act on it 
on the score of time. An Act has been 
passed by the Legislature which has not 
yet come into full operation, and he was 
naturally desirous of giving the new law 
a farther trial before he interfered, and 
he therefore has suspended his determi. 
nation on the decision of the Court of 
Directors for the present. By the 106th 
clause of the late Act the arrangements of 
the college are placed under the direction 
of the Board of Control and the Privy 
Council ; and that Board does not, for the 
reasons 1 have stated, wish to go forward 
with the recommendation of the Court 
of Directors for the abolition of the 
college, even though it looks favourably 
on the proposition. With respect to the 
comparative expense in the education of 
the pupils, it has arisen from the reduced 
state of th^ appointments to the service 
of the Company. If under the new ar- 
rangements the number had arisen to a 
hundred or more as was intended, the ex- 
pense for each would be proportionately 
diminished ; but the question is now be- 
fore the Board of Control, and I cannot 
think that any good purpose will be an- 
swered by i ts discussion here .' * ( Hear /) 

Mr. Fielder said, that when he saw such 
a glaring inconsistency between the small 
number of pupils on the one hand, and 
the large expenditure with forty-four 
masters and attendants on the other, he 
felt it his duty to bring the subject under 
tlie consideration of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, because he thought that it was 
the incumbent duty of the proprietors at 
large, decidedly to mark their disappro- 
bation of such a system and of such an 
unnecessary expenditure, clearly shewing 
that the Court of Proprietors could not, 
and would not sanction or be parties to it. 
(Hear, hear/) 

A Proprietor rose to order. A ftcr what 
had been stated by the hon. Chairman, he 
thought it was quite irregular to proceed 
with the. subject further. The question 
was under . consideration elsewhere, and 
it would be only a waste of time to go on 
with a discussion which could have no 
practical result. 


The Chairman did not think the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Fielder) out of older. 
He had a right, in a General Court, 
to bring the subject forward, and if he 
was not satisfied with the explanation 
made by him (the Chairman), he had a 
right to let his notice of motion stand for 
discussion in the next court. (Hear /) 

Mr. Fielder considered, that at all 
events he was not out of order when he 
rose in explanation of his former state- 
ment. His charge of a want of disci- 
pline in the college, arising, as he con- 
ceived, from a bad system, liad been ani- 
madverted on, and he felt bound to show 
that he did not make that charge on light 
grounds, or without some foundation. 
He now rose to state, he vras anxious on 
this occasion, and he trusted he should 
on future occasions be equally so, to set 
himself right with the chair and with the 
court. (Hear/) He found that the state- 
ments of many eminent men had been 
taken for the information of the House of 
Commons on the subject of Haileybury 
College and its management, and he 
would, with the court’s permission, give 
a few extracts from only one of these 
statements at present. It would be from 
the first statement, that of John Sullivan, 
Esq., a gentleman well known in India 
and in this court for talent, high honour, 
and most useful knowledge. He says, 
speaking of the college, “ A set of young 
men, educated at the universities, would 
meet in India, for the first time, under 
more favourable auspices; there would 
be among them a greater variety of ideas, 
more incentives to emulation, and what 
is of higher consequence, more effectual 
checks upon extravagance and misconduct, 
because the discipline of the regular univer- 
sities is more perfect than at Hertford, the 
effects of that discipline must follow the 
students to India. (Hear /) There seems 
to be almost a natural association in the 
minds of Englishmen between India and 
wealth. This notion is naturally fostered 
at Hertford ; habits of extra^'agance arc in 
consequence contracted there which cleave 
to the young men throughout their Indian 
career, to their own detriment, and that of 
the government whose servants they are. 
Every attempt to check habits of extrava- 
gance, either at Hertfoixl or Calcutta, has 
failed. (Hear!) The only check upon the 
extravagant habits which almost all young 
men contract at Hertford, is to separate 
them as soon as possible after their arrival 
in India, and to send them to different; 
stations in the country, where the acqui- 
sition of language and knowledge of public 
business can be made to go hand in hand. ” 
A. Director asked, who was this Mr. 
John Sullivan, whose evidence the hon. 
proprietor had quoted ? He had no more 
opportunities of knowing any thing about 
Haileybury College than others, and his 
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" description was not Ooinddent with that 
of othere who were at least equally well 
able to judge, and who had equal oppor- 
tunities of knowing the state of the col- 
lege. 

The CAaimum.— Thehon. proprietor 
has quoted the evidence with- the view, I 
pre8acne> of shewing that there were 
others who thought with him on the sub- 
ject.** 

Mr. FUUder had read the extract to jus- 
tify his previous statement as to the laxity 
of discipline in the college, and he thought 
tliat tliat justification was fully made out. 
He was therefore disposed to persevere 
in pressing his notice of motion. He 
only knew Mr. Sullivan as a public cha- 
racter. He presumed no one would ven- 
ture to doubt bis high honour and valu- 
able knowledge! such as he understood to 
be of considerable weight in India and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Weeding owned that lie considered 
the notice of motion of the hon. proprie- 
tor necessary, not as against the opinion 
of the Court of Directors, but in support 
of it ; for where the Court of Directors 
had resolved, by a majority, that the time 
was come when the College of Hailey- 
bury should be discontinued, and when 
those constituted authorities under whose 
superintendence that establishment had 
been placed, had said that they would 
wait until they saw the operation of an 
Act of Parliament lately passed, it was 
high time for the Court of Proprietors to 
step in to the assistance of tlie Court of 
Directors, and to declare that no delay 
ought to take place, or to prevent the re- 
solution of the directors from being car- 
ried into effect. The longer they delayed 
the carrying into effect the abstract prin- 
ciple of general regulation, the more diffi- 
cult it would become. He therefore re- 
peated bis opinion, that the motion of the 
hon. proprietor was not unnecessary. He 
did hope that the Court of Directors 
would allow the Court of Proprietors to 
co-operate with them in carrying their 
own resolution out to its intended object, 
that they (the directors) would give the 
proprietors the benefit of their assistance 
in doing that which would have so useful 
afi effect in British India. 

ne Chairman. — ** 1 have already stated 
that 1 could have no objection to the bon. 
pn^netor's pressing his notice of motion, 
if he did not feel satisfied with the state- 
ment which 1 made, and which I thought 
would render his motion unnecessary. 
The hon. proprietor has not thought that 
what- 1 said ought to prevent him from 
eDtering his notice of motion, and from 
brii^giiig it forward at the proper time, and 
theimre he has a perfect right to press It 
irherideases." (Hear!) 

.jFSisHcr said, he felt it bis duty to 
peimthr^ in having his notice of motion 


entered for the irraxt court day, but he 
should like, as he had drawn it up in the 
terms in which he intended to submit it 
•—that it should be now read — ^in order 
that the court should be put in full pos^ 
session of his precise meaning, and of Uie 
course whicli he intended to pursue. He 
assured the court that, but for a wish to 
give time for considering the subject to 
every person connected with, or interested 
in, the college, he would have brought 
forward the motion itself then. (Hear!) 

The CAmmAcn.-— ** The hon. proprietor 
will have a full opportunity of detailing 
his motion to the court when the time 
comes, but there can be no objection to its 
being read now.'* 

Tlie notice of motion was then read. It 
was as follows 

Resolved, — ** That this court Is of opinion that, 
lookbiff to the small number of pupils educated at 
Haileybury Colleffe, and the great comparative 
expence of that institution, and taking Into coii. 
sideratiou the present state of the trade and of thQ 
finances of India, and also the large remittances 
from India annually required to be paid in London 
by the East-India Company, for dividends and 
other purposes, it is most desirable that the coL 
lege establishment Miould, with all convenient dis- 
patch, be wholly discontinued, and that such mea- 
sures be adopted as shall be best calculatetl to cifect 
that object.*^ 

Mr. Twining did hope that the worthy 
proprietor would have considered what 
had been stated by the hon. chairman — 
that the subject to which his notice re- 
ferred was under the immediate cogni- 
zance of the Board of Control, and that 
that circumstance would have induced him 
to withdraw his aotice of motion. How- 
ever, after the determination expressed by 
the hon. proprietor to press the notice, he 
had little hope tiiat he could be induced 
by any observation of bis to withdraw it. 
But wdiatever might be the hon. proprie- 
tor's determination in that>espect, he (Mr. 
Twining) could not sit there and hear a 
charge of general immorality brought 
against the college, a charge, too, whicli 
must remain unanswered for three rauiitlis, 
while the accusation during that time 
would be circulated over the greater por- 
tion of the British dominions, without ex- 
pressing his deep regret that tlie hon. pro- 
prietor had not exercised his judgment, 
and abstained from taking that course; 
and without, at the same time, stating his 
conviction, that though there might have 
been instances of indiscretion in some of 
the pupils, the charge of general immo- 
rality was not warranted by the facts. 

Mr. Fielder said, that if the hon. pro- 
prietor would look at the wording of his 
notice, he would find that there was no 
mention of any charge of immorality in 
it. It was put as a question of erroneous 
system and of necessary economy. (Heaf^ 
hear!) 

Mr. Twining said, that the question 
of economy was a fairground to gq upon ; 
but though tlie hon. proprietor Imd shaped 
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his notice so as to make the question of 
economy its chief ground, it could not be 
denied that he had prefeced that notice 
with a charge of relaxation of discipline 
and morality against the college generally. 
He (Mr. Twining) was extremely sorry, 
when he recollected the high character of 
the principal of that institution, and those 
of his learned coadjutors, that such a 
charge should have been made against the 
establishment. He hoped that the phrase 
was hastily and unadvisedly used, for he 
was convinced that it could not apply to 
the college at large. He also regretted 
that tlie hon. proprietor should have 
adopted a coui'se which would seem 
to show a disposition to take the cog> 
nizance of tlie matter from the Board 
of Control, which had it now under con. 
sideration. 

Mr. Weeding asked whether there 
would be any objection on the part of 
the Court of Directors to grant any 
papers which would inform the propric- 
tors as to the grounds on which the Di- 
rectors had decided. 

The C/iairman.— “ You may move for 
any papers which you think necessary on . 
the subject.** 

Mr. Weeding then moved for the pro- 
duction of certain documents connected 
with the decision to which the Court of 
Proprietors had come on this subject, 
which \vere ordered. 

QUALIFICATION OF CIVIL 8EBVANTS. 

Mr. MelviUe begged to call the atten- 
tion of the court to an order issued by 
the Indian Government, on the 28th 
January 1834<, ns regarded the judicial 
and revenue departments. 'The order to 
which he alluded, after directing that 
half-yearly reports should be made by 
every officer, court, or board, to whom 
covenanted officers were placed in sub- 
ordination respecting their official qualifi- 
cations and conduct, proceeded in the 
following terms : — “ These reports should 
present, in regard to each individual, a 
statement of his general qualifications for 
the public service, with distinct reference 
to his temper, discretion, patience, and ha- 
bits of application to public business : bis 
knowledge of the native languages, and 
pre-eminently his disposition and beha- 
viour towards the people high and low, 
with whom he is brought into official 
contact.** Now it appeared to him to be 
impossible for any individual to be tho- 
roughly informed on all these points ; and 
as the order was calculated to lower the 
high character of the service, and w'as in 
itself manifestly improper, he did trust 
that the individuals to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and who were called upon to act 
almost on a system of espionage, would 
be relieved from the painful and invidious 
duty which that order imposed on them. 


He wished to know whether the Court 
of Directors proposed to take any mea- 
sures in consequence of the issue of the 
order which lie had alluded to. 

The Chairman said, that a copy of the 
order in question had been presented to 
the Court of Directors, and it was at the 
present moment under their consideration; 
as yet no reply to it had been agreed upon, 
and under these circumstances, it would 
be manifestly improper fur him to state 
either his own sentiments, or what lie 
might presume to he the sentiments of his 
colleagues regarding it. 

FINANCIAL STATE OF THE COMPANY. 

Sir C. Forbes, before the rising of the 
court, begged to express a wish that their 
hon. Chairman would order to be laid be- 
fore the court a full and complete account 
of the financial affiiirs of the Company; 
containing a statement of the value of the 
Company's assets, credits and debts. 
Such a statement was very desirable at 
the present moment ; and he entirely 
concurred in the observations made by 
their hon Chairman on this bead, in a 
very able work published about ten years 
ago. The observations he alluded to were 
to the following effect: *‘It is scarcely 
necessary for me to point out how essen- 
tial it is, that those who have invested 
their funds in the securities of the Com- 
pany, either abroad or at borne, should 
possess correct information with respect 
to the state of the concern in which their 
property lias been embarked. The public 
securities of the Indian governments liave 
been negociated of late at a premium of 
near forty per cent. : and East- India 
stock bears at present a premium of one 
hundred and ninety per cent. : and it is 
obviously of tlie last importance that the 
creditors abroad, and the proprietors at 
home, sliould know whether this enhanced 
calculation of their capital rests upon any 
solid foundation.’* He (Sir C. Forbes) 
sincerely trusted that as the proprietors 
were about to be deprived of their Cliair- 
inan's valuable services for the next twelve 
months, he might be induced to favour 
them with a second; edition of the work, 
from which the short passage, which he 
had just read, was quoted. Believing as 
he (Sir C. Forbes) did, that it was of the 
utmost importance that every person inr 
terested in the East- India Company’s 
securities, both at home and abroad, 
should be put in full possession of the real 
state of the Company's finances, he would 
take the liberty of asking, whether it was 
the intention of the hon. Chairman, before 
lie quitted the chair, to oixler a complete 
statement:, of the financial affiiirs of the 
Company to be laid before the pro- 
prietors ? 

The Chairman observed, that' it was 
directed by Act of Parliament, that an 
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annual account, shewing the whole state 
of the Company's financial affiiirs, should 
be prepared. This account was a little in 
arrear at the present moment, but the ac- 
counts of 1832, and the estimates for 
1633 and 1834, had, in point of fact, been 
received, and were now under the exami- 
nation of the Director. As to the little 
unpretending work, to which the hon. 
baronet had referred, he (the Chairman) 
could not promise to publish a second edi- 
tion, because he had not been fortunate 
enough to sell the first {a laugh). 

Sir C. Forbes said that he had read the 
\rork with a great deal of pleasure. What 
he wanted was an account much more 
comprehensive and detailed than that 
which was annually laid before Parlia- 
merit. He wished to see the subject dived 
much deeper into. He took this oppor- 
tunity to advert to another w'orkj list pub- 
lished by Mr. Thornton, one of the ofiicers 
of the Court of Directors, which contained 
much useful and valuable information 
relating to India. lie (Sir Charles) had 
looked carefully into a considerable por- 
tion of it, and although he did not agree 
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with Mr. Thornton in some of his opi- 
nions, the work was evidently written 
with great ability. He thought it highly 
creditable to the establishment, that Mr. 
Thornton should have so applied himself 
as to acquire a general knowledge of the 
goveniment and resources of India, and 
that he had communicated to the public 
the result of his researches in a forni 
which was calculated to prove both in- 
structive and useful. 

The Chairman observed that the Com- 
pany possessed very intelligent officers, 
and he had no doubt that the accounts 
would do credit to them, and give satis- 
faction to the proprietors. 

RAJAH OF JOUDPORE. 

In answer to a question from a pro- 
prietor. 

The Chairman stated that he had re- 
ceived a demi-official letter from Lord W. 
Bentinck, dated the 5th of December last, 
in which it was announced that the Rajah' 
of Joudpore had made his submission. 

The court then adjourned. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

mKNXa TO THE FEW GOVERNOH GEFXIiAL 
AND COMMANDER IN CIIIEF. 

On the 7th March a splendid banquet 
was given by the Court of Diieclors of 
the Kast- India Company, at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate-btreet, to Lord Hcy- 
tesbury, the newly.appointcd governor- 
general of India, and to Sir Henry Fane, 
the new commander -in.cbief of the British 
forces in India. Tliere were present the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, I^rd 
Ellenborough, the Earl of Rosslyn, Earl 
de Grey, the Maniuess Camden, the Mar- 
quess of Cbandos, Mr.Goulburn, Mr. Her- 
ries, the Earl of Lincoln, Lord Hill, Lord 
Cowley, Mr. Baring, Sir £. Knatclibull, 
Lord Ashley, Lord Stormont, Lord G. 
Somerset, the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the Bank of England, the 
Lord Mayor, the Bishop of London, Lord 
Camden, the majority of the Court of Di- 
rectors, and about 100 other gentlemen. 

After the healths of their Majesties, the 
Chairman (H. St. George Tucker, Esq.), 
proposed Lord Heytesbury, observing, 
that he had been called to the mighty 
trust, inconsequence of the zeal he had 
manifested on other occasions in the ser- 
vice of the king. It was honourable to 
his Maje8ty*s Government that such a se- 
lection had lieen made, as it was honour- 
able to the Court of Directors to have con- 
firmed such an appointment. No political 
considerations were mixed up in the 
choice of Lord Heytesbury. He had been 
selected for die benefit of India, and the 


British public CDiiciirrcd in the selection 
that had been ntacle by bis Mojesty. In 
this country, where ofleri the most un- 
favourable construction was put upon 
measures, not a voice was heard against the 
choice of Lord Heytesbury. 

Lord Heytesbury returned thanks. 

The Chairman, in proposing tlie health 
of Sir Henry Fane, remarked that he had 
entered the service of the country at a period 
which marked die commencement of that 
military success whicli had added to its 
glory, and had proved so advantageous to 
the civilized world. He had commenced 
his career at the battle of Vimeira, so gal- 
lantly fought and so fairly won ; that suc- 
cess had been followed up, and had estab- 
lished the army of this country as the finest 
military power in the world. His conci- 
liatory character, his successes in the ser- 
vice of bis country, would give him a . high 
name in India. 

Sir H. Fane said, he felt the importance 
of the high trust placed in his hands, and 
all he could say was, that be would endea- 
vour to maintain the good opinion they had 
been pleased to express of him. 

After some other toasts. 

The Chairman prefaced the health of Sir 
Robert Peel, and his Majesty’s ministers, 
by observing that the right hon. baronet 
had been called upon by his Mqjesty to as- 
sume the high office of chief minister of 
the Crown, and he manfully obeyed that 
call, and at a time when the country was in 
a state of peculiar difficulty. An impor- 
tant change in tlie constitution bod been ■ 
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made, the consequences of which had un- 
settled men’s minds. The riglit hon. geii. 
tleman bad by his moderation, his conci- 
liatory spirit, commanded, he thought, the 
respect of the people * and that feeling, he 
trusted, would extend itself. The patriot, 
when the tempest shook the lalmuring 
state, who stood firm at his post and braved 
the impending storm, would, he hoped, at 
length reap a rich reward in commanding 
the good will of the people. 

Sir K. Peel returned thanks. I am 
conscious,** he said, that this is not a 
political meeting, and tiiat it will not be 
fair in me to construe any opinion that has 
been expressed into a sentiment of a party 
character ; but, at the same time, without 
giving to this meeting any party or politi. 
cal character, 1 may state with truth, that 
thus to have come into contact with the 
opinions of so many distinguished persons 
favourable to me — the source of confidence 
to public mcn-~is a consolation for many 
difiSculties 1 have experienced, and an en. 
couragement to persevere in my duty to iny 
country. Among the important duties in- 
trusted to the King's Government, there 
is none of superior importance to the due 
administration of the executive govern- 
ment of India, and it is a consolation to 
them that they have to share the respon- 
sibility with those who, though they have 
recently lost their character as a mercan. 
tile body, have had the highest compliment 
that could be paid them in continuing to 
them, by the unanimous voice of the le- 
gislature the government of India. 

The healths of the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Ellenborough were then drank, 
and the compliment was acknowledged by 
those noblemen in appropriate terms. 

FRESIDENCr OF AGRA. 

Lord Ellenborough has introduced into 
Parliament a bill to suspend the operation 
of the late Act for regulating the Govern- 
ment of India, so far as relates to tlie 
creation of a government at Agra. 

SIR. ROYLE. 

Mr. J. F. Royle, who was elected into 
the Council of the Linnsean Society shortly 
after his return from India, has been this 
year elected a Member of the Council of 
the Geological Society. He has also been 
elected a Member of the Imperial Society 
Naturss Curiosorum of Bonn. These are 
not merely tributes to the talents of the in- 
dividual, but proofs of the importance at- 
tached to the natural history of India. 

ZJLTK EAST-INDIA XIARITIME SERVICE. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to permit the officers of the late maritime 
service of the East- India Company to at- 
tend his Majesty's levees in their accus- 
tomed uniforms, and to bear the same no- 
minal rank as heretofore. 
jisiai.Journ,^* S. Vol,16. No.64. 


THE KlKe*S LEVEES, 

Tlic following were presented to Ilis 
Majesty : — 

February 18. 

Lord Hey tnbury. on being appointed Governor- 
general of India. 

Gen. Sir Henry Fane, on his promotion and ap- 
pointment as Commander-ln-chief In India. 

Lieut. Col. Oeresford, on his appointment as 
military secretary to the Commandcr-in-chief in 
the East- Indies. 

Mr. Winthrop Praed, on his appointment as 
■ecretaiy to the Doard of Control. 

Col. James l,iinond, Madras army. 

Col. Joseph O'Halloran, c.b., Bengal army. 

Capt. Hughes, on his return to India. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Thomas Reyiiell, on his appoint- 
ment to be colonel of the UTth Fusiieers. 


KMUUTIIOOn. 

The King has been pleased Co confer the 
honour of knighthood upon the following 
Indian officers : — 

Colonel James Limond, of the Madras artillery ; 
date 18 th Feb. IKU. 

Colonel Joseph O'Halloran, c.b., of the Bengal 
army; date ditto. 


ms MAJESTY'S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

FBOMOTIOMS AND CHANGES. 

IHA L. Drags* Cin Bengal). O. Smith to be 
veterinary surg., v. Cherry dec. [20 Feb. .'15). 

3d Foftt (in Bengal). Captain John Michel, from 
64th F., to be capL, v. Tiuling who exch. ^20 Feb. 
33 ). 

4^h Foot (In N S. Wales). Capt. James Bum, 
from h. p. unattached, to be paymaster, v. Ker- 
sopp dec. (U Feb. 35). 

Oth Foot (in Mauritius). Lieut John Donnelly 
to becapL by purch., v. Hill who retires: Bns. 
M. Glasse to be lieut. by purch., v. Donnelly i 
and Edw. Vaughan to be Ens. by purch., v. 
Crlasse (all 30 Jan. 35)— Assist. Surg. Wm. Harvey, 
from 94th llegt., to be assist, surg., v. Drysdale 
app. to staff (2U Feb.) 

26eh Foot (ill Bengal). Lieut. Col. M. Beresford, 
from h. p. unatta^ed, to be lieut. col., v. Sir 
llichard Armstrong who exch. (13 Feb. 35). 

3Dr Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. G. A. F. Vise. 
Fordwich, from h. p. N. S. Wales Vet. Comps, to 
be lieut., y. Forrest app. to 35th Regt. (13 Feb, 
35). 

3ldth Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. A. Blennerhassett 
to be capt., v. O'Brien dec. (26 Aug. 34 : Ens. 
James Frith to be Lieut., v. Blennerhasset (23 
Nov. 34) ; C. L. Wyke to be ens., v. f’rith (6 Febb 
35). — Assist. Sum. T. Foss, from 44th regt. to be 
assist, surg., v. Dempster who exch. (4 Sept. 34). 

4lst Foot (at Madras). Ens. C. F. M*Kenzle to 
be lieut., v. Fry, dec. (28th May 34): Ens. John 
Diddep, ftom h. p. 60th F., to be ens., v. M*Ken« 
zie (30 Jan. 35).— ^'hos. Jones to be ens. by purch., 
V. Clarke who retires (20 Feb.) 

4Ath Foot (in Bengal). Assist. Surg. John 
Dempster, m.i>., from 3Uth RegL, to be assist. 
Surg., V. Foss who exch. (4 Sept. 34). 

45tb Foot (at Madras). Capt. E. Armstrong to 
be major by purch., v. Moore who xetires ; Lieut. 
F. Pigott to be capt. by purch., v. Armstrong: 
Ens. J. J. Oakley to be lient. by purch., v. Ptoott ; 
and Ens. the Hon. D. S. Erskine, from 35th Regt. 
to be ens., v. Oakley (all 20 Feb. 35). 

48tb Foot Assist. Surg. T. C. Gaulter, sr. d., 
from 35th Regt., to be assist, surg., v. Sinclair 
who exch. (6 Sept. 34;. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 25. FTelcome, Castles, firom Bengal .1st 
Oct. I at LiverpooL— 27> Sarah, Coy, from Mau- 
ritius 5th Nov.: off Margate.— BclAaven, Craw- 
ford, from China 3d Oct., and Cape 25th Dec. ; off 

(8 Q) 
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Ci>rk.»P(^OMMe. White, from Batavia 2d Nov.; 
off Plymouth <for Aiosterdam).— 2K. Georintma, 
Thoms, from Bengal 20th Oct., and Cape 25th 
Dec.; at Deal. — WiUiam, Hamlin, from fienml 
Slst Sept.; In the Clyde.— March 2. Lndy F«. 
versAam, Webster, from Bombay 13th Oct., Can- 
iianore, and Cape 24th Dec. ; off Margate— 
Lyndocht Johnstone, from Bengal 1st Oct., and 
Cape 29d Dec.; and Charles Kerr, Brodle. from 
^mbay 25th Oct., Cannanore, and Cape 1st Jan. ; 
TOth at Deal. — General Palmer, Thomas, from 
Bengal 8th Sept., and Cape 17th Dec.; off Ply- 
mouth— 3 Bengal, Lee, from Bengal 30th Sopt. ; 
at Standgate Creek. — Mary, Thomson, from Mau- 
ritius 16th Nov., and Cape lyth Dec. ; at Leith 

5. Tam O^Shanter, Coyde, from Bengal 22d July, 
and Mauritius 6th Nov. ; and Welcheren, from 
Batavia; both at Deal.— 6. Tyrer, Ellis, from 
Bengal 11th Oct., and Cape 28th Dec. ; off Liver- 
pool. — John, M*Farlane, from Mauritius 21$t 
Nov. ; at Leith. — Earl Bathurst, Smith, from 
Mauritius 26th Nov., and Cape 20th Dec.; off 
Plymouth. — Rnyal Sovereign, Green, from .South 
Seas vTimor 30th .Sept.;) at Deal — 9. Stdnecn, 
Addison, from Mauritius 2.')th Nov.; and Ma- 
rianne, May, from Timur: both at Deal. — 4nn, 
Penrice, from China, 26th Oct., and Cape :kl. Jan. ; 
at Liverpool. — Cygnet, Spavin, from Padang 18th 
Nov.; at Cowes. — Janet, Leitch, from Mauritius 
25th Nov ; off Milford.— Lourens, from 
Batavia 14th Nov. ; off Dover 10. Platinn, Wil- 

son, from Singapore IRth June, and Cape 14th 
Dec. : off Portsmouth. — 1 1 . Jujttininn, Heay . from 
Mauritius 21st Nov.: at Milford. — 12. Etna Stew- 
art, Miller, from China 10th Nov.; at Deal. — 
H. M. S. Magicietwe, IMumridge, from Madras 
15th Dec., and Mauritius 11th Jan.; at Ports- 
mouth. — 13. Henrietta Klasina, from Batavia; off 
Dover. — 14. Augustus Ceesar, Wiseman, from Sin- 
gapore 11th Nov, ; at Deal.— C/a udine, Keen, from 
Cape 10th Jan. ; off Dover. — Jumna, Pinder, 
from China 1st. Dec. (out and hack in 10 months) ; 
off Liverpool. — 16. Royal Soversign, Henderson, 
from China 1st Nov.; at Cowes. — B'artUington, 
Crosbie, from Cape 10th Jan.; in the Itiver.— 
Sylph, llasllp, from Mauritius 29th Nov. ; and 
Chieftain, Howie, from Sydney 2(ith Oct. ; both off 
Margate. — Stei-Ung, Bumet, from Mauritius 18th 
Dec. ; at Deal. — Jmogene, Ililey, from Mauritius 
30th Dec.; and Bahamian, Pearce, from Mauri- 
tius 11th Dec.: both off Holyhead. — Concordia, 
Badtor, from Batavia; off Swanage.— 17. Sym- 
metry, BUey, from Singapore 2iitli Nov.; and 
Yare, Fawcett, from Mauritius 5th Dec.; both 
at Deal. — Fatima, Featheis, from Bengal 20th 
Nov., and Cape 10th Jan.; off Liverpool.— IFi/- 
Uam Thompson, Wright, from Mauritius 2t5th 
Nov. ; off Cork. — 19. Catherine Anne, Norrie, from 
Algoa Bay Ist Jan. ; at Deal. — ^20. Albimt, Suther- 
land, from Mauritius 8th Nov.; off Portsmouth. 
*—23. CApset/, Hi^hat, from China 2d Dec. ; at Li- 
verpool.— Pdr^/Ziiim, llogeis, from Mauritius 13th 
Dec. I off Brighton; — 'i!i. Giraffe, Sanderson, from 
Cape 24th Jan. ; off the Wight— Carr, 
from Mauritius 2d Jan.; off naitiiuiuth,— 
Johnstone, from China 23d M.arch, Sinon's Bay 
4th Aug., and Halifax 12th Nov. ; off Plymouth. 
— 26.Afironf/a, Hopper, from Mauritiu-s Kith Dec. ; 
oil* l^'nzance.. 

Departures. 

Fjeb. 28. Isabella Cooper, Currie, for Madras and 
Bengal ; from the Clyde.— March 1. Mary liihhy, 
Neale, for Bombay; Cohtmbia, Hooton, fordittti; 
IVinseales, Fisher, for Bengal (since put into 
Falmouth with damage) ; Falcon, Barnes, for 
China and Manilla; Tu>o Brothers, Tomkins, for 
Singapore; and Hero, Smallwood, for Batavia, 
Singapore, and China (since put into Cork to re- 
all from Liverpool. — t. 11. M. .S. Victor, 
£rOBler, for Rlo, Cape, Mauritius, and Bombay ; 
from Portsmouth. — 7. Emma, Edgar, for Bor- 
deaux and Mauritius; from Greenock.— 13. George 
the F^urthf Waugh, for Madras, Bmgal, and 
China; Trusty, West, for Penang and China; 
Westmorland, Brigstock, for N. S. Wales (con- 
victs); Charles Carter, ChYistall, for Cmc; and 
Atkmttc, Barber, for Cape and Algoa Bay ; all 
Itom Deal.-^UI. lend howther,_ Grant, for Bom- 
l>ay and China; Thomas Coutts, Onslow, for Bom- 
bay and Chinn; Aln/rci'omhie UtMnson, Scott, for 
Madras, Benfmh Atrd China: SepA/a, M'Naim, for 
Madras, Bengali and China; Agrippina, Rodgers, 
for Cape arid Algoa Bay ; and Columbia, Booth, 
for Singapore; ail from Portsmouth.— /WodcWrie. 
Hamilton, for N. S. Wales; from Deal.— 16. 


Vranitt, Dunn, for Cape; firom Ramsgate.— liaro, 

Dowson, for N. ^iWales; from Cove of Cork 

18. Penytt>d Park, Middleton, for Marseilles and 
Mauritius; Mam Ann,' VfaxmiiM, for St. He^ 
lena ; Hercules, Daniel, for N. S. Wales ; and Ba. 
taeia, Blair, for Batavia 1 all from Portsmouth. — 
18. Medway, Wight, and Alexander, Ramsav. 
both for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from Deal. 
— Ftorentia, Deloitte, for N. S. Wales; from 
Cowes.— 18. Alice, Seales, for Bengal ; Duke of 
Lancaster, Hargreaves, for Bengal and China; 
Mary Ann Webb, Viner, for Rlo and Bengal; 
Blakely, Harding, for Bombiw ; Heytvood, Jones, 
for Bombay ; and Stcilian, Mallory, for Cape and 
Algoa Bay ; all from Liverpool.— 19^ Ripley, 
Lloyd, for Bengal ; Allerton, Gill, for Bombay ; 
and Reform , Doble for Batavia ; ail from Liver- 
pool. — 20. Mary Somerville, Jackson, for Bengal 
and China; from Liverpool.— 21. John M*Lelian, 
McDonald, for Bengal: from the Clyde. — ^24. En- 
chantress, Roxburgh, for N.S. Wales; and Man- 
chester, Lewis, for Mauritius; lx>th from Deal. — 
25. William Harris, Terry, for N..S. Wales ; from 
Deal. — 27* Rurburgh Castle, Francken, for Madras* 
and Bengal ; and Brauken Moor, Honey, for Ma- 
nilla, both from Deal. 


PASSENGKRS FROM THE EAST- 
I*i!r tiforgiana, from Bengal: Mrs. Span and 
three children ; Mrs. Trower; Mrs. Disant; Lieut. 
Span, .'i^M N. I.; Lieut. Trower, artillery ; Lieut. 
Cook : Lieut. Daycock ; Assist. Surg. E. W. Clan U 
butt: Mr. Ronald; Mr. Barrett, veterinary sur- 
geon, and child ; Master lluish ; three servants. — 
From the Capet Lieut. Meadows, R. N., and 
Mrs. Meadows. 

Per Charles Ken-, from Bombay : Mrs. Brodie ; 
Mrs. Brock; Mrs. Walters; Mrs. Cowen; Mrs. 
Miller; Col. Sullivan, H. M. 4(ith regt.; Col. 
Brock, II. M. 48th regt. ; ('apt. Reed; Capt. Wil- 
liauison ; Capt. Mountsteven ; Lieut. Douelan ; 
Lieut. Phibbs; Dr. Lamb, Mailras cavalry ; Assist. 
Sure, (.'owen ; fjh men, 9 women, and 18 children 
of H. M. 48th regt. — Messrs. G. J. Blane and G. 
Giberne, civil service, were landed at the Cape.) 

Per Mary, from Mauritius: Mr. Pringle, B.C S. ; 
Capt. (\>ngrcve, 11. M. 2t>th regt.; Lieut. Cole, 
11. M. 87th regt. ; Lieut. Preston, II. M. 22d regt. 
— (Mr. Wagner was left at the Cape). 

Per Tyrer, from Bengal and Cape: Mr. and 
Mrs. Mcirsh and three children; Dr. Jeffreys; 
Lieut. Doiigtan ; jMr. Stalkcrt. 

Per Lndy Feversham, from Bombay: Mrs. Bell : 
Mrs. Stirling and two children ; Mrs. Wheeler and 
five children ; (^>1. Bell, commanding II. M. 48th 
regt.; Capt. M'Cleverty, H. M. 48th ditto; Capt. 
Upton, II. M.(j2d ditto; Capt. Stopford, H. M. 
40th ditto; Cai>t. Stirling, 17th N. I.; Lieut. 
Gibbs; Lieut. Hamilton; Lieut. Massey; Lieut. 
Wo;k1; Kiis. Bell; Ens. Wheeler; several ser- 
vants; 80 men, 10 women, and 16 children, H. M. 
service. — (Col. Cooke, Madras army, was left ill at 
theC.-ipe). 

Per General Pnlmnr, from Bengal ; Mrs. Smith; 
Mrs. Sutton; Major Gray, H. M. 44th Foot'; 
Capt. Douglas, ditto; Lieut. Crossman, B. N. 1. ; 
Mr. T. Ainlerson; 2 children; 2 servants; 21 
men — Mr. C. Jameson was left at the Cape). 

Per hold Lyndoch, from Bengal: Lord Viscount 
Exinouth; Hon. Mr. Pellew; J. W. Tcmpler. 
Esq., C. Garstin, Esq., aud Dr. Taylor, for the 
('ape. 

PerSalacea, from Mauritius: Mr. Mangin; Mr. 
Stehelin. 

Per Platina, from Singapore: Mrs. Wilson and 
two children: Mrs. Hadden; Capt. Kirby, Madras 
N. 1.; Lieut. Hadden, royal engineers: Mr. Waf- 
ren, R. N. 

I*er H. M. S. MagieUifab, from Madras ; Capt. 
W. Fonl, royal marines; Capt. Forbes, Madras 
L. C.; Lieut. Tennant and Mr. Evans, from the 
Andromache frigate; Mr. Roseveau (a luriatic), 
clerk of Trincomallee naval yard. 

Per Rowley, from Singapore : Capt. Prior, 23d 
Madras N.l. 

Expected. 

Per Exmouth, from Bengal : Hon. Mrs. Sinclair; 
Mrs. Orchard; Mrs. Corrie; Mrs.>Millett and 
child; Mrs. Clarkson t Mrs. Kundla and child: 
Mrs. Watson ; Mrs. Ellerton ; Mrs. Smith ; Miss 
Corrie: Venerable Archdeacon ('orrle; Mr. Mil- 
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lett; Cant. KmuUc; Capt. Watson ; Lieut. Halti- 
day: A. lleattie, Kaq.; Mr. Pinto; Mr. Whish; 
Mr. Smith; two Masters TuUoh; Miss Bellie.— 
From the Cape: Col. Munro and family. 

Per Prince CeorgOt from Madras: Mrs. Sh.aw; 
Mrs. M.^jor In^Iia; Mrs. Maitland; Mrs. M'Mur- 
do; Major Innlis, 4}tth N.I.; Capt. Coats, H. M. 
Mih regt.; Lieut. M*Murdo, 45th N.I.; Lieut. 
Marriott, 3J)th N.I.; Lieut.. W. R. Worstcr, 3d 
bat. art. ; C. Taylor. Esq. B.C\S. ; Asst, surgeons 
A. Stewart and Con well; Mi.ss Dodds: Masters 
G. A. Dodds, W. H. Dodds, G. Shaw, and J. F. 
M,adar. — To be landed at the Cape: Cant. Arm- 
strong, assist, com. gen., and family; J. Dyer, 
E$q.. I1.C.M., and family : fourservants. 

Per Caroline t from Sydney: Mrs. Jones: Mra. 
Hall; Mrs. Eager; Dr. Bromley; Mr. Hardy; 
Mr. Wilson. 

Per Harmony t from Sydney: T. Parsons, Esq* 
Per Charlea Grant, from China : I.ady Napier 
and family. 

Per St. Leonard, from Bengal : Capt. Higton. 

FASSENGKliS TO TNDIA. 

Per Roxburgh Ctiaile, for Madras and Bengal : 
Capt. and Mrs. Marshall : Lieut, and Mrs. Mac- 
quarie; Mr. and Mrs. Annand; Mrs. Armstrong 
and two children; (.’apt. Baird; Rev. Mr. Daw- 
.son; Mr. (.'aiilfield ; Mr. Kempt: Mr. Murray: 
Mr. Hastiims; Mr. Mundy; Mr. Dobie; Mr. 
.iHckson ; ]VH. Diinsford ; Mr. Curtis ; Mr. Latuler. 

Correction . — Per the Ijtird l40U'ther, insertwl l.'ist 
month, — read ** Mr. and Mrs. George Waddell,** 
instead of Mr. and Mrs. Wadilie. 


1.0SS OF SIIllTINr,. 

'I'hc Ihtke of Kent, Walmesley, from the Mau- 
ri! ins to Launceston, was lost lOth Sept, at the 
entrance -of the River Tamar, V.D. Land. Crew 
saved. 

The Chni lee K'tton, Moore, is lost in the .Straits 
of Suiida. 

The Intrepid, Robinson, bound to London, was 
driven on shore at (‘oloinbo during a g ile on the 
ajith November : crew saved. Cargo discharging 
(much damaged). 

KIRTUS, MAllllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

UlllTHS. 

Vcb.2\. At Uranston-hall, Lincx>ln, the Hon. Mrs. 

A. I.eslie Melville, of a son. 

*2!i. At Perth, the lady of Lieut. R.T. iHaiuleman, 
.Tid Bengal N.I., of a son. 

2ti. In Upper Harley -street, the lady of John 
Melville, Esq., of a son. 

March 4. .At KensiiigUiu, tlie lady of William 
Hudleston, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

12. At Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks, the lady of Lieut, 
('ol. T. Dundas, Bengal Army, of a son. 

13. At Richmond, the lady of J. Goldingham, 
Esq., of a son. 

1.5. At 4.3, Bromptoii-s((uarc, the lady of Col. 

B. t). Parlby, (\U., of the 3.'ith Madras N.I., ofa 
daughter, siill-bocn. 


MARKIAUi!;.S. 

Veb. 27. At Copenhagen, G. T. Fenwick, Ksq., 
son of the late Chns. Fenwick, Esq., His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul in Denmark, to Mclior, eldest 
daughter of Edward Drown, Esq., late of Tirhoot, 
in the East-Indies. 

23. At Dublin, William Jacob, Esq., of ihe Ben- 
gal Medical Staif, to Ellen, eldest daughter of the 
late Henry Dawson, Esq., of Drumartin Castle, 
County Dublin, barrister-at-law. 

March .3. At Rendcomb, Gloucestershire, Capt. 
W. H. Whitehead,. Hon. EL 1. Company’s Service, 
to Elisabeth, youngest daughter of thelate Robert 
Robbins, Esq., of Lincoln*s-Inn. 

— At Dublin, Henry Fane, Esq., captain in the 
4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, son of Gen. Sir 
Henry Fane, G.C.B., to Christine Roche, daugh- 
ter of HenryO*.Shea, Esq., aiul niece and co-heiress 
of the late Gen. Sir Philip Keating Roche, K.C.B. 
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4. At St. Mary’s Church, Swansea, Capt. Lind- 
sey, late of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Service, to 
MaiV Anna, second daughter of Arthur Jones, 
Esq., of Sketty. 

7. At TrlniW Church, Islington, Mr. Richard 
Robeson, to Eleanor, only daughter of the late 
Capt. J.W'.Edgington. of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
(Javalry, on tiie iJoinlKiy Establishment. 

10. At Milbum. Renfrew, Dr. William Seton 
(!tiarterK, of the Hon. E I. Company’s Service, to 
Mary, eldest daugliter of James Lidiicll, Esq., late 
of St. Petersburgh. 

13. At Paisley, the Rev. Colin Campbell, mis- 
sionary to Bellary, East-Indies, to Jane, daughter 
of thelate Mr. William McLcrle. 


17* At Maniiingtree, Essex, Charles S. Bawtree, 
Esq., of Colchester, late of the Hon. p]. I. Com- 



t^itcXy. At Ipswich, Willliain Lidderdale, Esq., 
Hon. E. I. Company’s Service, second son of Capt. 
Lidderdale, and grandson of the late W. R. Lid- 
derdale, Esq,, of (^a.stlcmilk, Dumfriesshire, to 
Miss Ablitt, of Ipswich. 

— At Stcynton, near Milford, W. S. Prole, Esq., 
ca)tt:iin in the 37th Rcgt. Bengal N.L, youngest 
son of Licut.-Gen. Prole, of Cheltenham, to Har- 
riet, youngest daugliter of William Dobbins, Esq., 
of .Milford Haven. 


DKATIIS. ■ 

Vcb. 1.3. At Paris, David Limoiid, Esq., son of 
the l.'ite Colonel Robert Limund, of tne Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service. 

10. .lohn M. Broad Icy Wilson, Esq., of Clap- 
ham. He was the treasurer of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and of (he Religious Tract !!«ociety. 

20. In Loiulon, George Chalmcr, Esq., of Chel- 
tenham, formerly of Madras. 

2.*;. At Frankfort-sur-Maine, Stiqihen, second son 
of the late Capt. Cunibcrlege, of the Hon, E. 1. 
(-onii»any’s service, aged 32. 

24. .At her srat, Ashiiown House, in Sussex, at 
all advanced age, thclloa. Mrs.P’uller, only daugh- 
ter of Lord Ileathficld. This lady was lineally de- 
scended from Sir P’raticis Drake, the iirst circum- 
navigator. 

23. Ill Portman-sqnare, in his 7dth year, Earl 
Nelson, Duke of Uronti. His lordship was brother 
to the hero of Trafalgar, on whose demise be suc- 
ceeded to the honours and titles enjoyed by him. 

March 3. At the Lodgi;, Suutli Lambeth, In his 
71)th year, Maj. Gen. Thomas Hardwicke, of the 
Hon. 1. Company’s service. 

— At the house of her father, Harriot, daughter 
of John Peter Hoilcaii, P'sq., of ('asielnau-|uaco, 
Mnrtlake, mucli and deservetlly lamented by him 
and by all wlio knew her. 

— At New Ross, of apoplexy, Mrs. Stuart 
Sinythc, relict of Lieut.- Col. Nicholas M. Smythe, 
of the lion. PJ. I. Company's service. 

— Near Teignmonlh, aged 50, Lady Halsted, 
wife of Admiral Sir I.. \V. Halsted, aiui daughter 
of the late Admiral Lord Exinouth. 

4. In llolles-street, Cavendish-square, in his fiSd 
year, Thomas Norris Aufrero, P’^., formerly of 
the Mon. E. I Company's Civil service. 

(i. At his resilience at Bath, John Huddleston, 
p’sii., formerly of the Madras (!ivil service, and for 
many years a Director of the PL I. Comiiany. 

— At Ainlerton’s Hotel, P'leet-street, Rom swal- 
lowing a quantity of laudatiura, in a state of tem- 
porary insanity, (Teo.TiittIe, P^sq., aged 30. He was 
principal partner in the firm of Tuttle, Turner, 
and Co., merchants of (.'alcutta, and had arrived 
at Uie hotel from tiiat presidency, about a year 
l,ack, on commercial business. 

11. At Bath, Charles Kegan, Esq., late of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s Bengal Medical EstablJslv- 
meiit, in the 73d year of his age. 

— At Jarvisfleid, Isle of Mull, Mrs. Macquarie, 
relict of the late Maj.-Gen. Macquarie. 

2U At his apartments in Chai^el -place, Cavendish - 

S uare, Cape. John Cruickshank, late commander 
the East-India Company’s ship Farquhareon. 
Lately, On board the Gulnare, bound for Hobart 
Town, Mr. Thomas Lister, second son of (he Rev. 
James Lister, of Liverpool. 



SW PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Apjtit, 

The letters P.C, denote prime cost, or manujhet^irere* prices t A; adeanee (per cent,} on the same t 
D. discount (per eent.J on the same .■ N.O. no demand,-^The bazar mound is eqrtal to R2 lb. 2 oz. § 
drs.t and imt bazar maunds equal to lU) fxetorp mounds. Good* sold ^ 8a. Rupees B. mde, produce 
cdnt. more than token sold bp Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to 5UI)Ib. The 
Surat Candy U equal to 746^ Ib. The Pecul is equal to 133^ lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, November 13, 1834. 


Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt.l3 8 (i^ 19 8 

Bottles KKUl 0 —11 8 

Coals B. md. 0 .5 — 0 6 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F. mil. 37 o —37 4 

— Brasiers' do. 34 7 — 35 4 

— - Thick sheets do. 

— Old Gross do. 34 8 — 34 12 

Bolt do. 40 2 — 40 6 

Tile do. 35 14 — 36 12 

— — Nalls, assort do. 64 0 — Hi 0 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 29 2 — 30 0 

Russia Sa.R8.do. 

Copperas do. 2 12 — 2 14 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

- — Muslins, assort do. 1 4 — 12 8 

Yarn 16 to 170 o 41 — 0 81 

Cutlery, fine A. — 2bA. | 

Glass 4D. — lOD. I 

Hardware 20to40 D.&P.C. 

Hosiery, cotton 10 to 25 A.&P.C. 

Ditto, silk 5A. & P.C. I 


Iron, Swedish, sq. . . Sa. Rs. F. md. 

' flat do. 

English, sq do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 

Nails cwt. 1 

Hoops..... F.md. 

! Kentledge cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

Millinery S 

jShot, patent bag 

jSpelter i't.Rs. F. mil. 

Smtionery 1 


j, Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md 

j— Swedish do. 

j Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 1 

1 1 Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

’ coarse and middling. . . . 

I* Flannel fine 


R8.A. 

@48 

— 4 9 

— 3 0 

— 2 14 

— 3 7 

— 4 10 

— 14 8 

— 3 6 

— 1 2 

— 6 4 

— 6 1 

— 25D. 

— 5~4 

— 36A. 

— 5 14 

— 6 12 
— 18 8 

— 9 0 

— 3 4 

— 1 12 


MADRAS, December 3, 1834. 


Bottles 100 

Copper, Sheathing candy S 

— Cakes do. S 

— Old ,i..do. 2 

Nails, assort do. S 

Cottons. (!hintz 1 

— — Muslins and Ginghams 

— Longcloth, fine 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass and Earthenware 1 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish, candy 

— English sq do. 

— Flat and bolt .do. 


Rs. 

Iron Hoo^ candy 26 @ 

Lead, Pig do. 42 — 

Sheet do. .35 — 

Millinery; 20A. — 

. Shot, patent 15A. — 

. Spelter candy 45 — 

, Stationery lOA. — 

Steel, English candy 45 — 

Swed^ish do. 65 I — 

. Tin Plates box 20 — 

. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 15 D. — 

; coarse 15 D, — 

I — • Flannel, fine P.C. — 


BOMBAY, October 25, 1834. 


Anchors cwt. lo @ 

Bottles doz. 1 

Coals chald. 7 — 16 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ....cwt. .53 

— L Thick sheets do. 55 

— Plate do. 53 

Tile do. 51 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c — 

Longcloths 

— Mubins — 

.i— Other goods — 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 lb. 0.13 

Cutlery, utde P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware 30 D. — 35 D 

g anlware P. C. 

osiery, half hose P.C. 


I Iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 

: — . English, do do. 

‘ Hoops cwt. 

Nails do. 

Sheet do. 

, Rod for bolts St. candy 

J do. for nails do. 

;Lead, Pig cwt. 

I Sheet do. 

iMillinery : 

jShot, patent cwt. 

iSpelter do. 

.Stationery a.... 1 

Steel, Swedish tub 

jTin Plates box 

•Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 

coarse 

Flannel, fine 


CANTON, November 4 , 1834. 


Drs. ^Drs. I 

Cottons, Chintz, 28yd8 piece«.H @ 31 Smalts pecul 

_ Longcloths do. 24 — 9 Steel, Swedish tub 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. — — Woollens, Broad cloth yd, 

— Cambrics, 40 yds do. 3—4 do. ex super yd. 

Bandannoes do. U — 2 Camlets pee. 

— Vam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 36 — 55 — • Do. Dutch do. 

Iron. Bar do. 1.20 — j Long Ells do. 

-P— Rod do. 2.30 — ;Tln, Straits pecul 

|,ead. Pig dOr 44 — Tin Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 
30@ Bo 

0.70 —1.15 

2.73 

15 —21 
28 30 
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Anchors pecul 

Dottles loo 

Copiier Nails and Sheathing pecul 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24ya. by 3Gin. pcs. 
Imit. Irlsn 24 30 do. 

— Longclolhs 38 to 40 • • • • 36 do. 

— do. do. .... 40-44 do. 

— — ■ — — ■ ■ ■ do. do. 44-54 do. 

I ■■ ■ I . 50 do. 

— . — ■ ■ ■■ - - ■ I- 54 do. 

— Prints, 7'8. single cohurs do. 

9-8 do. 

- Cambric, I2yd8. by 42 to 45 In. - -do. 

— Jaconet, 20 44 • • 4(» . . . .do. 

— Lappets, JO 40 • . 44 do. 

Chintz, fancy colours .do. 


Drs. Drs. | Drs. Drs. 

8 n .CoctonHkfs. imit. fiattick, dble..-doz. 2k (& A 

34 — 31 , — - do. do Pullicat doz. IJ — 2 


40 — 42 Twist, 24 to 40 pecul 44 — 46 

U — 3 Hardware, assort lim. dem. 

U ■— 3 Iron, Sw^ish pecul 41—6 

41 — 7* ' Nails do. 7 — 9 

51 — 81 Lead, Pig do. 4J — 6 

— — r—— Sheet do. unsaleable 

— — ..Shot, patent bag — — 

21—3 Spelter pecul 4—44 

3 — 31 Steel, Swedish do. 51 — 

U — 24 English do. — — 

Ivery 11- .Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

f mit. D. ‘ Camblets do. 20 — 24 

4 ... 51 Ladies' cloth ......yd. 11— 24 




REMARKS. 


Cfileutta, Noc, 15, 1834. — The market for Mule 
Twist has been somewhat active this week, and 
the pi'ices for Nos. 50 to 80 have advanced upon 
our last week’s quotations: a further improve- 
ment is expected after the holidays. Turkey Red 
Yam and Orange Twist aintinue in demand at 
our quotations Yellow Twist and other J^es arc 
dull of sale, and no alteration In prices. The de- 
mand for Chintzes continues, for Single coloun d 
setts, with Improvement in prices. The other 
assortments are also saleable, but In small quanti- 
ties Madapollams and Cambrics have been in 
demand with some improvement in prices. Long- 
cloths continue dull, and the rest of the assort- 
ments of White Cottons continues without any 
chiinge. Woollens continue in good inquiry, in 
consequence of a demand from Mirzapore, and the 
prices have improved. Copper continues active 
with respect to demand, and the prices have fur- 
ther advanced. Iron and Steel remain inactive, 
«iiid we have few sales to r^iort. Lead continues 
in good inquiry, and the price of stampeil Pig has 
improved. S]>dter is still in demand for the Mir- 


zaporc market, and the price has further im- 
proved. Tin Plates : a sale has been efibeted with 
some reduction in prices. 

Madrast Dee, 3, 1834. — The market for Europe 
goods continues dull. 

Singapore, Nov. 1.3, 1834.— For the last tew 
days there has not been quite so much activity in 
our Bazar though pretty extensive sales of plain 
Cottons have been made this week at our quota- 
tions. — Nov, 20. The Bugis people appear to have 
nearly completed their purchases, and about the 
half of their boats have already sailed. 

Canton, Oct, 21, 1834.— Handkerchiefs, with the 
exception of a few choice patterns, are unsaleable. 
White Piece Goods are in little demand at low 
prices and Greys still heavier of sale. Cotton 
Yarn dull of sale. Woollens still unsaleable, unless 
at very low rates. — Off. 28, Trade generally, very 
dull.— Nst>. 4. Tin has lately declined. Cotton 
Yam continues in steady demand. White Piece 
GcxkIs not much inquired for at present. Wool- 
lens: the importations by the late arrivals are 
considerable. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, iVun. 18, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prein. 21 o Remittable, No.l to 807- 20 0 iVem. 

24 8 Other Numbers 23 8 

1 8 Old Non-dlttu, 1 Class. 1 0 
0 10 •••• Ditto..'. 2 do. 0 4 
Par. .... Ditto.... 3 do. — 

none .... Ditto.... 4 do. 

« New 5 per Cent, from 1 n a 
® No. 1151 to end ^ ^ 

3 4 3d 5 per rcnt.1829-30. . 2 12 

Disc. 0 8 4 p. Cent. Loan, ia32-33. I 0 Disc. 
11,600 Bank of Bengal Shares (10,(X)0)— 10,100. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 5 0 do. 

interest on loans on deposit 0 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, Gov. Bills, 12 months' date — ^tobuy. 
Is. lid. ; to sell. Is. lOJd. per Sa. Rupee. 

Ditto, private bills, 6 months'slght— to buy 28. Old.; 
to sell 28. 2d. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, Nov, 25, 1834. 


Goverament Securities. 

Bengal Unremittable Debt. 

Five per cent. Loan of 31st March 1823. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 360 _ 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
- and Brokers viz, 1864* Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs 2 Disc. 


Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz, 1064 
Madras R8.per 100 Sa. Rs. ^ 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No, Um from 1 to 2 Prem. 


Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 10(i4 
Madras Rs. per 1<K> Sa. Rs U Prem. 

Four percent. Loan of 7th June 1831. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 1(I0& 

Madras Rs. per 1(H) Sa. Rs 1 Disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months. Is. lU^d. per Mad. R. 

Bombay, Oct. 25, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 28. to 2s. Id. 
per Rupee. ^ 

Oil Calcutta, atSOd^s’ sight, 106.4 to 106.12 Bom. 
Rs. pet 1(H) Sicca Rupees. 

On MadTas,.at 30 days' sight, 100.12 to 101.4 Bom. 
Rs. per lUO Madras Rs. 

Goverament Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 130.2 to 131.12 Bom. Rs. per 100 
,Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 106.8 to IO7.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of lB25-2(i, 107.8 to 110.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of l«2!»-30, 110 to 110.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 1U6 to 106.4 per ditto. 

Singajtore, Nov, 20, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 48. 4d. to 48. 8d. per 
dollar. 

Oil Bengal, 2101 Sa. Rs. per lOU dollars. 

, Canton, Nov. 4, 1R34. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 48. 8d.to48. iMj>erSp.Dol. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 208 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dols.— Company's ditto, 30 days, 206 Sa.Ra. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 21B per ditto. 

Syce# Silver at Lintin, 44 per eent. prem. 




LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastwardof the CAFE of GOOD HOPE 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, March 84 , 1835 . 


lAST-lKDIA AND CHINA PRODUCK. 




^ ^ , £• a. d, 

CoflEbs, Batavia cwt. » o 0 

— — Samarang 2 9 0 

— — Cheribon 

— — Sumatra 11 !) o 

Ceylon 2 15 0 

- — Mocha 2 18 0 

Cottony Surat lb 0 0 7 

■ Madras 0 0 

Bengal 0 0 

; — Bourbon none 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epaclca cwt. 9 10 0 

Annlseeds, Star 4 0 0 

Borax, Refined 3 10 0 

— Unrefined 3 10 0 

Camphire, in tub 7 10 o 

Cardamoms, Malabar - -lb U 3 0 

Cwlon none 

Cassia Buds cwt. H 10 0 

Llgnea 3 4 0 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 ti 

China Root cwt. IH o o 

Cubebs 2 8 0 

Dragon’s Blood 0 15 0 

Giim Ammoniac, drop . . 0 o 0 

Arabic 2 2 0 

Assafuetida 1 lo 0 

— Benjamin, 3d Sort. . .3 10 o 

— — Anlml 5 0 o 

— Gambogfuin 0 

— Myrrh • 2 

• Ollbanum 0 

Kino 12 

Lac Lake. tb o 

— — Dye 0 

•— Shell cwt. — 

Stick 2 4 0 — 

Musk, China ns. 0 10 0 — 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 9 0 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 8 3 — 

— — Clnnanioii o 3 o — 

Cocoa-nut cwt. 1 1.1 0 — 

— ilaj.'iputa oz. 0 0 0 

— Mace 0 0 2J — 

Nutmegs 0 0 11 — 

Opium none 


2 1 
2 18 
6 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
fi 0 
0 0 
0 2 
2 5 


— 3 12 0 

— 0 

— 4 0 

— 3 7 

— O 1 

— 20 0 

— 2 13 
-- 28 0 
-70 

— 34 

— 4 0 

— 10 0 

— 9 10 

— 15 0 

— no 

— 2 10 


Rhubarb n l G 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 0 0 

Senna lb 0 0 3 

Tunneric, Java ....cwt. 0 14 0 

— Bengal 0 11 0 

Ch1n.a 0 18 <» 

Galls, in Sorts 5 in o 

— , Bine 0 0 0 

ilidee, Buftklo lb 

— s — Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet. . . . 

Purple and Violet .... 0 5 8 

— — Fine Violet 0 5 8 

— — Mid. to good Violet • • 0 5 0 

— Violet andCopper .... 0 5 0 

—— Copper 0 4 8 

Consumlng,mid.totlr.e 0 4 2 

Do. ord. and low .... 0 3 9 

Do. very low 0 3 0 

— . Madras, gd. to fine md. 

— Do. low 5 e mid 0 3 2 

— Do. Kuriwh low to gd. o 3 2 


, Mother-o*- Pearl \ 

rf. Shells, China/ 3 0 0 

3 0 0 } Nankeens niece - 

2 12 0 j Rattans o 3 n 

Rice. Bengal White.... cwt. 09 

0 J3 

-Java 0 7 

Safflower 1 10 

Pearl 0 14 

Saltpetre 1 5 

Silk, Company’s Bengal H> 0 12 

,, Novi 

_ IG 0 0 H Ditto White 

- — China Tsaticc 0 19 6 

Bengal Privilege. . • • • • 0 12 0 

- — Organzine - 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 5 G 

iJoves 0 0 10 

4 0 

, , Nutmegs 0 6 G 

« !! g*«ger cwt. 114 0 

3 ! Pepper, Black lb 0 0 41 

W ; r White 0 0 of 

“ Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 G 0 

Siam and China 1 5 0 

Mauritius iduty paid) 2 10 0 

— — Manilla and Java .... 1 5 0 

Pea, Buhea ft 0 2 0 

Confmu 0 1 lot 

Souchong 0 2 71 

none 

Twankay 0 2 34 

Pekoe • 

. Hyson Skin 

0 0 6 ! Hyson 0 3 

0 2 6 Young Hyson 

Gunpowder 

2 17 0 Tin, Banca .....cwt. 3 8 0 — 

1 7 0 Tortoiseshell ft I 4 0 — 

a ^!! a 0 3 0 - 

0 8 6 IVax ...............I, .cwt. G 0 0 m. 

0 6 G !; Wood, Saunders Rc.l . .ton 8 10 0 — 

/: Khony lo 0 0 — 

(j -Sapan,...; 9 0 0 — 

0 o 3 i 

0 I 2 ,1 AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

0 0 6 - 


307 

£• •* d. 
@ 3 10 0 


0 4 
0 12 

0 17 
0 8 
7 10 
0 14 

1 2 

I 7 

1 2 


1 1 f) 

0 IG 0 

oliT.! 
0 1 .1 
070 
0 6 0 


0 0 
0 1 
1 14 
1 10 
3 0 
1 9 
0 2 
0 3 
U 4 


4|| 

h* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


— 025 


4 — 0 G 0 


3 10 O 
2 0 O 

0 3 2 
7 0 0 
9 0 0 

1 0 0 
5 0 0 


r» 2 3 
3 2 0 
0 1 2 
0 19 0 

0 17 0 il 
14 0 
5 1.5 0 
G 10 0 


0 G 3 
0 G 3 


6 
5 8 

4 10 

5 0 
4 1 
3 G 

3 9 

4 4 I 


S,*!' tuns* 

Whalebone ton ‘X! 

Wool. N.S. Wales, 

lb 0 

lufcnor 0 

V. D. Land, Vic. "* 

Best 0 

Inferior 0 


0 0 
0 0 


2 3 
0 10 


2 0 
0 10 


007 
26 10 0 
no 0 0 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 


Aloes cwt. 1 8 

Ostrich Feathers, unil ft 

Gum Arabic cwt. 1 5 

Hides, Dry ft 0 0 

Salted 0 n 

Oil, Palin cwt. 1 5 

Raisins 

Wax fj 15 

Wine, Cape,Mad., best- -pipe 17 0 
— - Do. 2 d & 3d quality 14 0 

Woocl, Teak load 6 10 

Wool lb. 0 1 


0 — I 13 0 


1 10 0 
0 0 6 
0 0 4 ^ 


•750 
19 0 0 
• 15 0 0 
7 10 0 
0 2 3 


PRICKS OF SHARES, March 26, 1835. 


DOCKS. 

East India (Stock).... 

London (Stock).... 

St. Katherine's 

Pltto Debentures 

Ditto ditto 

Hest- India (Stock). 


Price. 

37i 

57 

70i 

184 

182i 

9G 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian ( Agricultural) ! 39 

Bank (Australasian) ! 27 

Van Diemen's Land Company : 7 


* Dividends 

* Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

! ■ 

! £. 


~£7 

1 — p. cent. 

498,667 



2 i p. cent. 

.1.238, (NK) 

__ 



2 ^ p.cent 

1,-1.52,7-52 

190 



1 41 p. cent. 





4 p. cent. 

200,000 

1 z 


5 p. cent. 

.1,380.009 

1 

— 

— — 

10^000 

I 

1 100 

26y 

■■ 

5.000 

40 

23 

1 

19,000 

100 

IG 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


WoLPE, Brothers, 25, Chmige Alley. 


THE LONDON MARKETS, March 24, 


Sif/iarr— The market Is disposed to improve. The 
stock of Wcst’India is 6,033 casks more than iMt 
year* that of Mauritius G,144 bags less, and the 
deliveries ako less.«Doth Mauritius and East-India 
sell readily. 


— The late advance is maintained. 

Jfidl/rp.>-The market has recently received a fa* 
Tourable impulse from the news from Calcutta 
estimating the crop at 85,000 raaunds. There has 
been rather more business doing: but In prices 
there Is no alteration. . 1,206 chests are declared by 
the Company for sale on the 7th April. A portion 
of the 2,737 chests declared for sale to follow the 
Company’s, is on shew, and consists Of good and 
mining qualities, some of which has been bought 
In at former sales. 


SIfk.— In Bengal kinds, no alteration has taken 
place since the Company’s sale. Chinas remain 
steady: the fine No. 1, Tsatlees, are more in de- 
mand, and the stock on hand is by no means heavy. 

Tea.— The Company’s quarterly sale oommenc^ 
on the Sid and finisnedon the 10th. The attendance 
of the wholesale dealers and other parties interested 
in the tnuie was very numerous ; a more than ordi- 
nary interest being celt in the result of the sale, in 
consequence of the late excitement produced among 
parties engaged in the trade with China by the 
news from canton, obtained by the last arrivals. 
The declaration for the present sale^VKounted only 
to 6,000,000 lbs., being 3,000,000 lbs. less than the 
previous one. 

The result of the sale may be thus stated : Boheas 
are 2|d. to 4d. per lb. dearer, the c'>mmon Congous 
are 3id. to 4d., the good 2d., and fine Id. per lb. 
h^her. Souchong. 4d. to 6d. lower. Twankays, 
or the common kinds, 3|d. higher : the fine ones 


are as cheap as last sale s common Hyson sold Id* 
dearer ; the good as cheap, and the fine 3d to 4d* 
cheaper. 

The first tea sale in . Ireland took place at Dub- 
lin, on the 2Uth March. . The teas were imported 
direct firom Canton, per the Hetlag, There was a 
numerous attendance of merchants and traders, and 
the sale went off very briskly. The quantity sub- 
mitted consisted of 65 quarter chests, 100 half cnests, 
and 120 chests of Bohea; 1,465 cheats and 344 boxes 
of Congou ; 100 ditto of Caper Congou ; and 102 
ditto Orange Pekoe. The catalogues were drawn 
up in a similar manner to those at the East-Indla 
Company’s Sales. The first lots were half and 
whole chests of Bohea, which sold at from Is. 74d. 
to Is. 8ld. per lb. : the quarter chests flrom-ls. B^d. 
to Is. 91d.s Low Congous sold at from Is. f^d. to 
Is. lOH.; a break of very fine Congou, from its. to 
3sr Old. ; a fine Congou lot from 2s. Bid. to 2s 72[d. 
Low Gaper teas averaged Is. lOd. ; Orange Pekoe. 
Amm 2s. 2d. to 2s. 2.'.d. per lb. ; another lot of the 
same, 2s. egd. to 2s. 7|d. Altogether the sale went 
off much to the satisfaction or the trade, and was-* 
considered remunerative by the importers. 

The quantity in the lniyers’ hands is now about 
9,000,0(10 lbs. Unsold of the Company, 32.000,00(7 
lbs. In private trader’s hands, I, ^,000 lbs., and 
within a week or two the country will be deluged 
by the new arrivals of every quality and desciip- 
tion, and will all be Immediate^ thrown upon the 
markets, here and at all the outpoits, for immedi- 
ate sale. 

Although the delivery goes on well, yet the m.tr- 
ket is very heavy, and the arrivals which have token 

I Oace of the new crop appear to be of excellent qna- 
ity, which induces the trade to wait their bcbig 
brought forward. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from FAruari/ 24, to March 25, 1835. 


Feb. 

Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct. 
Stock, j Red. jConsols. 

.3J Pr.Ct. 
Red. 

New 3| Long 
Pr.C«it. Annume8.j 

India 
Stock. : 

4 Pr.Ct. 
1826. 

India 

Bonds. 

t Exch. 
Bills. 

24 

223i2si!3j91 91 1 

91 9U 

99|99| 

98199* 17^3 I7i 

256 


17 18p 

35 37p 

25 

223 224 91|91^ 

90}9l| 

99499 } 

98j99 17* 17* 

— 

— 

17 18p 

34 36p 

26 

223^ *91|92ji 

9U9U 

99f99| 

99 99*. 17* 17tJ 

2.56 

— 

— 

34 3Gp 

27 

22342231 9l|91i 

91 9l| 

99^991 

98j99i'l7i 17 t1 256 

— 

18 19p 


28 


9I|92 

9lj9l| 

99|99| 

99 99||17i 

257 is 

— 



Mar. 

1 









■ 

2 

223^2231 

92^92} 

91f91f 


998991 174 17.2 

— 

— 

20p 

35 36p 

3 

224 224^92^924 

9li9l| 


99f99.V| 

Shut 

Shut 


18 20p 

35 36p 

4 

Shut 

92^921 

9li92 

L ISiSiL 

99}99|i 

— 

— 

— 

18 20p 

35 36p 

5 


Shut 

91i91J 

1 

99i99f 




18 20p 

35 36p 

6 

— 

— 

i 1 1 


99}99|! 

— 

— 

— 

20 21p 

35 S6p 

7 


.i_ 

■1 1 t Si 1 ^ 


99^9911 



— 


35 36p 


— 

— 



99f99|l 

— 

— 

— 

19 21p 

35 37p 

10 

— ■ 

— 



99|99|j 

— 

— 

— 

22p 

39 40p 

iu 

— 

— 

l" 



— 

— 

— 

23 24p 

39 40p 


— 

— 

5' " 


IBRvBHI 

— 

— 

— 

21 23p 

39 40p 

|y 

— 

— 

92 92j 

1 ^ 

994 0 ! 

— 

— 


21 24p 

39 40p 

la 


— - 

92492| 

! — 


— 

2G0 


— 

39 40p 

IQ 


— 

92|92] 

— 

lOO 04 

— 

260 


21 22p 

38 40p 

n 

, — 

— . 

92 92J 

— 


— 

260i 

. — 

20 22p 

38 40p 

■Q 

— 


92192] 

— 


— 

— 

— 

20 22p 

39 40p 

19 

— 

— . 

92|92i 

— — 


— 

260 

— 

22p 

39 40p 


■ — 

— 

92|92i 

- 


— 

260 

— . 

21 23p 

39 40p 

21 

- 


92i92| 

— 


— 

— - 


21 22p 

39 40p 

23 

221^222^ 

i — 

92192\ 

- 



260^ 

— 

— 

39 40p 

24 

220 220^: — 

91i92 

- 

99199 f 

— 



21 23p 

38 39p 



■ — ' 

9l|922 

■- 

99|99|| 

— 

— 


2]p 

38 39p 


FaEDEStoK Babey, Slock and Share Broker, 7 , Birohin Lane, CorahUl. 
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INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 


PART I — ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, Ac. 


Abbas Meerza^ the pres.s of, 288, 

Abdallah hen Zobaj/r, anec<lotes of, 13. 

Abdalmalekj aiiccilotes of the Caliph, 75. 

Aborijgines of Australia, 25 — of ficnzal. 
39, 41. 

Addiscombe, examination of Company’s 
cadets at, 62, 1 09. 

Akhlaly the Christian Arab pqet^ 78. 

AUahahady translation of the inscription 
on Bhim Sen’s pillar at, 102, 133. 

Alligators of Gour, 179. 

Alphabet, Roman, its adaptation to the 
orlliograpliy of Oriental languages, 172. 

Anecdotes of Arabian poets, 9, 73 — from 
Arabian history, 71. 

Apey its human form, 27. 

Arabian history, 9, 71, 73. 

Armifi Indian, cadets for, 62, 100 — su- 
persession in, 70-— sanitariums for con- 
valescent soldiers of, 237-^character of 
its native troops, 281. 

Arnot (Mr.), malicious attack on, 24. 

Ascetics, religious, in India, 179. 

Asiatic Socieh/, Royal, 62, 142, 214, 286 
— of Bengal, 214. 

AUorneps, Anglo-Indian, 30. 

Australia, visit of Mr. Bennett to, 25 — 
aborigines of, ib , — forest scenery of, 26. 

Bangalore the capital of South India, 44. 

Bar in India, sketches of the, 28, 251 — 
character and conduct of the late Sir 
Edward West, 5, 105, 211 — Sir Ed- 
mond Stanley’s defence of Fighting 
Fitzgerald, 195, 251. 

Barlow (Governor), conduct of, in the 
case of Reddy Roy, 35. 

Barristers at Bombay, case of Sir Edward 
West and the, 5, 105, 211 Anglo- 
Indian, 30, 36 — e.\petises of, in India, 
32. 

Batavia, society in, 26. 

Beggars on elephants, 45 — religious, in 
India, 179, 188. 

Btjapore, description of the ruins at, 183 
—its former grandeur, 184 — tombs at, 
I85f 189— great gun at, 186— religious 
mendicants at, 188. 

Benares, inscription at, 214. 

Bengal, derivation of thp term, 38 — facts 
regarding the antiquity of tlie country, 
39 — itsaboriginal inhabitants, 41 — their 
dialect, and knowledge of letters, i5. — 
introduction of printing into, 42. 
ulsial.</oi«rii.N«S. Vol.16. No. 64. 


Bengalee language, Iiistory of the, by Ram 
Comul Sen, 38 -^review of his dictio- 
nary, 221 — various useful works pub- 
lished in, 223, 233. 

Bennett (Mr. G.), review of his ** Wan- 
derings in New South Wales, &c.,” 25. 

Bentham (Jeremy), in India, 254. 

Bentinek (Lord William), 34. 

Bhects, account of the, 181. 

Bhim Sen, inscription on the gada of, at 
Allahabad, 102. 

Biography: — The late Ram Mohun R««y, 
24 — Dr. Carey. 54, 215— the Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, 198. 

Oriental: — Farazdak, the Arab 
poet, 9 — Jarir, 73. 

Bitumen, use of, as fuel, 282, 285. 

Bombay, the bar at, 5, 36, 105. 

Brahmanism in India, 124. 

Buckra Bade, festival of the, 45. 

Buddhism, early history of, 124, 142— its 
extraordinary number of votaries, 126 
^ten commandments of, ib, — in Ne- 
pau), 142. 

Burmese empire, 214, 286, 288, 289. 

Burnt'S (Lieut.), compliment to, 214. 

Cahoot, affairs of, 157, 159. 

Cadets, examination of, 62, 109. 

CulcnlU,, first iiitercourse hetw- eii the 
English traders and the inhabitants of, 
222, 235. 

Canal, ancient, of Suez, 285, 

Canton, visit to the factories at, 26. 

Carey (Dr.), biographical notice of, 5 4, 
215 — his Iletigali works, 224, 2.3.J. 

Carnatic Bonds, forgery of, 35. 

Cashmere, invasion of, by the Sikhs, 158. 

Caste amongst native Christians, 248. 

Chesney (Capt.), evidence of, on ste.ira- 
navigation to India, 283. 

China, Mr. Bennett’s visit to, 26 — early 
introduction of Buddhism into, 124 — 
new system of free-trade with, 147 — 
high rate of exchange in, i6. — state- 
papers. 1 4 8, 1 50 — u.se of the word 6/ir- 
barian, 148 — dispute with Lord Na- 
pier in, 148, 152— labours of Dr, Mor- 
rison in, 199, 270. 

Civil Service, Indian, examination of stu- 
dents qualifying for, 144. 

Christians, native, attempts to put down 
caste amongst, in India, 248. 

(3 R) 
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Coal, substitute fbr, 282, 285. 

Coins, ancient, 214, 193. 

CoUectorates in India, hints respecting, 44. 
College, Bishop's, poetical remains of a 
late student at, 21, 97, 252. 

— Haiieybury, examination of civil 

students at, 144. 

Criminals, substitute, in India, 93. 
Critical Notices, 142, 216, 289 — see 
also Heview of Books, 

Delhi, Mahomniedan festivals at, 46. 

De Tassff (M. Garcin), review of his 
“ A ventures de Kainrup,**and ** Qiluvres 
de Wall,** 216. 

Dictionaries Hindustani, 82 — Chinese, 
202, 272— Bengalee, 221, 224 — Ti- 
betan, 287. 

Disney (Fowiies), a Madras attorney, 31. 
Drama, Hindu, remarks on the, 110 — 
specimens of, 113. 

Education of the Hindus, 189. 

Egypt, route to India through, 281 — ^an> 
cieut canal in, 285. 

Euphrates, communication with India by 
way of the, 282, 284. 

Examination of cadeta. at Addiscombe, 62, 
109 — of civil students at Haileybury, 144. 

Fair at Hurd war, 87 — its decline, 91. 
Farazdak, the Arab poet, biography of, 
9 — anecdotes of, 10, 73. 

Festivals, Mahommedan, in India, 45— 
Hindoo, 86, 93. 

Fitzgerald (Fighting), trial of, 28, 195. 

Gada, Bhim Sen’s, at Allahabad, 102, 133. 
Ganges, sources of the, 245, 246. 
Gardiner (Col.)^ error respecting, 262. 
Goods, European, prices of, in Bengal, 
88 — at Madras, 89. 

Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, des- 
cription of its ruins, 178 — alligators of, 
1 79 — ascetics at, ib. — reptiles at, 180. 
Grammars, Bengalee, 223. 

Gun, great, at Bejapore, 186. 

GufUlim (Sir Henry), 34. 

Gya, inscription at, 103, 133. 

Haileybury, college examination at, 144. 
Hajjaj-ben-Yusuf, anecdote of, 75. 
Himalaya Mountains, natural history of 
the, 57— description of the British sta- 
tions in, 237— scenes of Hindu pil- 
grimage in, 246. 

Hindus, account of their festivals, 86, 93 
—pilgrims, 86, 90, 92, 95, 97, 246— 
theatre, 1 1 0 — religious sects, 1 24 — men- 
'dicants, 179, 188— education of, 189, 
^976— religion and morals of, 276. 
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Hints on India Reform, 44. 

History, Arabian, anecdotes from, 9, 71, 

Holman (Mr.), travels of, 217. 

Hurdwar, description of the town of, 86— 
its fair, 87, 91 — prices of European 
goods at, 88 — pilgrims at, 90. 

Ibrahim Pasha, verses by, 177. 

Iceland, visit of Mr. Barrow to, 290. 

India, the bar in, 5, 28, 105, 19.5, 251— 
proposed reforms in, 44 — native festi- 
vals in, 45, 86, 93— army of, 70 — pil- 
grim-tax in, 95, 97— ancient inscrip, 
lions in, 102, 133 — national drama of, 
1 10— religious sects in, 124 — account of 
the Ramossie tribe in, 127 — apprehen- 
ded falling oil’ in the revenne of, 145— 
its relations with adjoining independent 
states, 146 — with Persia and Turkey, ib, 
— w'itli Cliina, 147 — criminal punish- 
ment of natives of, 171— deserted cities 
in, 179 — faejueers in, 179, 181 — educa- 
tion in, 189, 224 — first intercourse be- 
tween the English traders and the na- 
tives of, 222, 235 — sanitariums in, 2.37 
—caste amongst native Christians in, 
248 — ^Jeremy Bi’iitham in, 254 — sketches 
of remarkable characters in, 262— re- 
view of Mr. Tiiornton’s work on the 
state and pitispccts of, 273 — steam-na- 
vigation to, 281. 

(Dutch), ruinous policy of the 

government^ in, 26. 

India Rtform, hints on ; — Slafvery, 44 — 
Bangalore die capital of South India, Uf, 
— cbllectorotes, ih. 

Inscriptions on Bhim Sen’s pillar at Alla- 
habad, 102, 13.3 — Mohammedan, 190 
—Pali, at Gaya, 214 — on a stone found 
at Benares, ih. 

Jarir, the Arab poet, anecdotes of, 16, 73 
— biography of, 73. 

JaumeCj roobaee from, 85 — its similarity 
to an aria of Metastasio, ib. 

Java, ruinous policy of the Dutch in, 26. 

Judges, European, in India, 5, 28, 105, 
95, 211, 251. 

Juggurnaut, description of the celebrated 
temple at, 92 — festival of the Rath Ja- 
tra at, 9.3 — car of, 94 — tax upon piU 
griins at, 95, 97. 

Jumna, scenery at its source, 247. 

Justice, administration of, in India, 278. 

Kammp, adventures of, 216. 

Kanour, or Kunawur, description of the 
province of, 243, 245. 

Komulm4r, a formidable hill fortress in 
Mewar, 262 — success of Col. Tod in 
effecting its surrender, ih. 

JToros (M. Csoma de), notice of his Tibe- 
tan dictionary, 287. 
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Landour, account of the station at, 242 . 

Language^ Bengalee, 38, 221 — Ilindhs. 
t4iii, 82 — Sanscritand Prakrit, llO—of 
the Ramoossies, 128— substitution of the 
Roman alphabet in the Oriental, 172 — 
Chinese, 199, 270 — Tibetan, 287 — Per- 
sian and Arabic, 288. 

Lawyers^ European, in India, 5, 28, 105, 
195, 211, 251. 

Legge (Tom), eventful life of, 2fib*— his 
account of the Garden of Eden, 208. 

JMerary Intelligence ^ 64, 220. 

Literature, Oriental — see Language. 

Lucknow, Muhommedan festivals at, 45. 

Macaulay (General), salary of, 27. 

Mackintosh (Sir J.), anecdote of, 37. 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ (Capt.), review of liiswork on the 

Ramoossies, 127. 

Madras, sketches of the bar at, 29, 251 — 
trial of Reddy Row at, 35 — prices of 
European goods at, 89. 

Maha Singh, a Sikh chief, father of Run- 
jeet Singh. 153. 

Mahmoud Shah, account of the tomb of, 
at Bejupure, 185. 

Muhommedan festivals in India, 45 — in- 
scriptions, 190. 

Mdmun, anecdote of the Caliph, 71. 

Manduo, description of the ruins of, 180 
— Bhecl Inhabitants of, 181. 

MelaslasiOf similarity of Jaiimee to, 85. 

Mill (Rev. Dr.), his translation of the in- 
scription on lihim Sun*s pillar at Alla- 
habad, 133. 

Ministry, the new, 1, 65. 

Mirabean, notice of his memoirs, 290. 

Missionaries at Tanjore, 248. 

Molmrrum, festival of the, 49. 

Moorcroft (Mr.), manuscripts of, 214. 

Morrison (Rev. Dr.), memoir of, 198 — 
Chinese library of, 270. 

Mrichchaknti, a Hindu play, 112, 113. 

Murdei'crs, substitute, in India, 93. 

Mussouree, account of the British conval- 
escent station at, 242. 


Oomiah, a predatory Ramoossie chief, 131 
—his execution, 132. 

OrieiUal Biography ; — Farazdak, the Arab 
poet, 8— Jarir, 73. 

Orthography oi Indian words, 132 — adap- 
tation of the Roman alphabet to, 172. 

Oude, Maliommedan festivals in, 45. 

Pagoda, Black, in Orissa, 96. 

Parliament, reform in, 1— the new, 65. 

Paternoster (Mr. R.), hints on India re- 
form by, 44. 

Pencock ( Mr.), evidence of, on steam-na- 
vigation to India, 288. 

Persia, present condition of, 146— 'Works 
from Abbas Mirza's press in, 288. 

JHlgrims. at ITurdwar, 86, 90 — at Juggur- 
naur, 92, 93 — tax upon, in India, 95, 
97 — Hindu, in the Himalaya, 246. 

Pillar, ancient, at Allahabad, 102, 133. 

Plays, Hindu, specimens of, 110. 

PoKTRv ; — Pearls for a Charm, 21 — Shout 
for the Brave ! 22 — A Thought of 
Christmas, ih » — Lines written under the 
Picture of an English Lady in the 
House of a Native at Calcutta, 23— 
On the Omnipresence and Incirablc 
Beauty of the Deity, 8.5 — To a Be- 
loved Friend now departed, 97 — A 
Moral taught by a Flower, 98— A 
Hymn for Cliarity Children, 99— Sigh- 
ing for Sleep, ih. — Give her Strewings, 
100 — A Sermon found in a Brook, 101 
— Vers Turcs, 177 — Sorrow and Beau- 
ty 5 an Allegory, 252 — Waiting for 
Zillah, ih. — On a fair Flower withered 
ill Spring, 253. 

Poets, Arab, anecdotes of, 9, 73. 

Poorer, description of, ‘la — account of the 
Black I’agoda near, 96. 

Press in Persia, 288. 

Prinsep (Mr.), review of his history of 
llunjeet Singh, 153. 

Publications, new, 292. 

Ptinjuub, polities of the, 146 — rise and 
forliitics of lliinjcct Singh in, 15.3. 


Napier (Lord), his dispute with the Chi- 
nese at Canton, 148. 

Natives of India, criminal punishment of, 
171 ...of the Himalaya described, 239 
—see also Hindus. 

Navigation, steam, to India, 281. 

Naiunr, wife of Farazdak, the Arab poet, 
anecdotes of, 12. 

Neumann (Professor) on Buddhism and 
Shamanism, 124. 

New South Wales, review of Mr. Bennett's 
work on, 25. 

Nour Jehan, the fortunes of, a tale, 161. 

Omar hen Laja, an Arab poet, 79. 


Rajpoolana, political condition of, 146. 

Ram Comul Sen, history of the Bengalee 
language by, 38 — review of his Ben- 
galee Dictionary, 221. 

Ram Mohun Roy, the late, 24. 

Ramoossies, origin of the, 127 — their lan- 
guage, 128— predatory habits, 128, 131 
—religion, 130 — sentiments on punisli- 
ments, 171. 

Rath Jalra, festival of the, 93. 

Rayey^l-Abel, an Arab poet, 73. 

Reddy Row, trial of, at Madras, 34. 

Red Sea, stcam-communication to India 
by way of, 282, 284. 

Reform, Parliamentary, remarks upon the 
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late mensHM of^ 1, 65— ladia, hints on, 

44. 

Remains^ poetical, 21, 97, 252. 

Review or Books and Critical Notices : 
—Bennett’s Wanderings in New Snuth 
Wales, &c., 25 — Royle’s Natural His- 
tory of the Himalaya Mountains, 57 — 
Sbakespear’s Hindustani Dictionary, 82 
—Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, 110 — Mac- 
kintosh’s Account of the Ranioossies, 
127 — Chaos ami the Creation, an Epic 
Poem, 142 — Sismondi’s History of the 
Fall of the Roman Empire, ih. — Bold’s 
Description of the Azores or Western 
Islands, 143 — Arfrewdson’s United 
States and Canada in lH32, 1833, and 
1834, ib. — Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer, 
ifr.— Sketches of Corfu, ift.— Prinsep’s 
History of Runjeet Singh, 153 — De 
Tassy’s A ventures de Karnrup, 216 — 
De Tassy’s (Euvresde Wuli, t6. — Hol- 
man’s Voyages and Travels, 217 — Lives 
of Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, 
Spain, and Purtuj^al, ih. — The Geor- 
gian Era, 218 — The History of Eng- 
land, continued from Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, ih* — Beale on the Natural His- 
tory of the Sperm Whale, ih. — Robson’s 
Treatise on Marine Surveying, ih. — On 
National Property, Ac., 219 — An Ele- 
mentary Compendiam of Music, by a 
Lady, i6.— The Manuscripts of Erdely, 
iA.— Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicuin, 
ib. — Finden’s Illustrations of the Bible, 
219, 292— A Short StHtement on Be- 
half of the Jews, 219— The Parliamcn. 
tary Test- Book for 1835, 220— Ram 
Cornu I Sen’s Bengalee Dictionary, 221 
— Tiiornton’s India, its State and Pros- 
pects, 273 — A Tour on the Prairies, 
289 — Dunham's History of ihe Ger- 
manic Empire, I'A.— The Mardens and 
the Daventrys, ib. — Memoirs of Mira- 
lieati, 290 — Barrow’s Visit to Iceland, 
t6.— Roberts’ British Wine-Maker and 
Domestic Brewer, 29 1 — The French 
Language its own Teacher, lA. — Me 
Cuiloch’s Manual of English Grammar, 
ib* — Dyer’s Complete Geographical 
Chart, tA— Yarrell’s History of British 
Fishes, ib* — Murray’s Encyclopaedia of 
Geography, ib. — Roscoe’s Wanderings 
through North Wales, 292 — Westall 
and Martin’s I]lustrationsoftheBiblc,t6. 
Ricketts ( Mr. G.}, defalcation of, 29. 
Roman Alphabet^ its substitution for the 
Indian, 172. 

Routes to India, comparison of, 281. 
Royle (Mr.), review of his Natural His- 
tory of the Himalaya Mountains,” 57. 
Rur^eet Sin^k, review of Mr. Prinsep’s 
history of, 153— his ancestry, lA.— edu- 
cation, 155 — system of aggrandizement, 
155, 156, 157 — conduct towards Shah 
Shooja, ex.kiiig of Cabool, 157 — inva- 
sion of Cashmere and Mooltan, 158— 
European officers, 159, 288. 


Sanitariums in India, 237. 

&inscrit inscriptions at Gya and Allaha- 
bad, 102, 133— dramas, 110. 

Sekreyvogei (Rev. Mr.), on caste amongst 
native Christians, 248. 

Seals, Oriental, inscriptions on, 190, 288. 
Shah-Shottja, ez-king of Cabool, 157. 
S/mkexjwnr (Mr. John), review of his Hin- 
dustani Dictionary,” 82. 

Shakya, the founder of Buddhism, 124. 
Shamanism, system of, 124. 

Siamese, warlike customs of the, 286. 

Sikhs, their military power in the Punjaub. 
153 — operations of the, against neigh, 
bouring states, 155. 

SimJtah, account of the British station at, 
237— scenery around, 240. 

Singapore, commercial prosperity of, 27— 
curious ape at, ib. 

Sketches of India : — The bar, 28, 195,251 
— Mahommedan festivals, 45 — Hurd- 
war and Juggurnaut, 86 — Gour, Man- 
doo, and Bejapore, 178 — sanitariums, 
237 — remarkable living characters, 262. 
Slavery in India, hints respecting, 44. 
Sports in the Himalaya, 240. 

Societies, Proceedings of Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 62, 142, 214, 280 — Asiiitic 
Society of Bengal, 214. 

Sorrow and Beauty, an allegory, 252. 
Stanley (Sir Eiimond), his skilful defence 
of Fighting Fitzgerald, 28, 195 — sim- 
plicity of his character, 29 — public ser- 
vices of, 251. 

i^eani’ navigation to India, evidence re- 
specting — opinion of Mr. Peacock, 281 
— of Capt. Cbesiiey, 283. 

Strange (Sir Thoiuas), 34, 35. 

Student at Bishop’s College, poetical re- 
mains of a, 21, 97, 252. 

Sugar, equalization of duties on, 274. 
Surveying, marine, new work on, 218. 
Sydney, improvements in, 25— theatricals 
at, ib* 

Tanjore, attempts to put down caste 
amongst native Christians at, 248. 
Tarlary, Chinese possessions in, 243, 245, 
Tavoy, customs of the people of, 214, 286. 
Tax upon pilgrims in India, 95, 97. 
Temple of Juggurnaut described, 92— of 
the Sun, near Puoree, 96 — ancient, at 
Bejapore, 188. 

Tenasserim provinces, customs in the, 214, 
286, 288, 289. 

Theatre in New South Wales, 25 — speci- 
mens of the Hindu, 1 10. 

Thomas (General), 266. 

Thornton (Mr.), review of his work on the 
state and prospects of India, 273. 
Tibetan language, dictionary of the, 287. 
Tod (Col.), account of his negociations 
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before Komulm4r, 262— sketch of a re- 
markable character by, 262, 265. 
at Bcjapore, 185, 189. 

T^'ade in European goods in Bengal, 88 
—at Madras, 89 — free, with China, 147 
—disputes at Qanton respecting, 148. 
Turhisht verses from the, 177. 

Uiiara Rama Chcrilra^ a Hindu play, 

123. 


Vihramiand Urvasif a Hindu play, 118. 

Wed (Sir Edward), his quarrels with the 
Bombay bar, 5, 105, 211. 

Whiggism and Tortfism, 5, 65. 

Wilson ( Prof.), review of his « Specimens 
of the Hindu Hieatre,'* 1 10 — senti- 
ments of, on the education of the Hin- 
dus, 189. 

Words, Indian, orthography of, 132, 172. 


PART II — ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Aborigines of Australasia, 40, 132 — of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 132. 

Acheen, pirates at, 128 — mint for coining 
spurious dollars at, ib» 

Adam (Sir F.), 227, 239, 247, 272. 

Africa, Central, expedition into, 132. 

Agency, native house of, at Calcutta, 96, 
223 — Company's financial, at Canton, 
181, 258. 

Agra, government of, 6, 235, 301 — mi- 
litary ferment at, 13— embezzlement in 
the post-office at, 104 — permission to 
hold lands at, 208. 

Ajmere, force ordered to assemble at, 145, 
209— negociations with Joudpore va- 
keels at, 240, 300. 

Alexander and Co., insolvency of, 1 — sale 
of their projierty, 13, 221, 233. 

Ailahabad, native education at, 101 — seat 
of the Agra government to be fixed at, 
208, 236. 

Allard (Gen.), 21, 107, 238. 

Alphabets, Asiatic, Homan letters for, 6. 

Ameens, sudder, debts of, 134. 

Ameer Khan, death of, 244, 272. 

America, exportation of ice from, to India, 
102, 169 — murder of missionaries be- 
longing to, 1K4 — voyage of discovery 
from, to the Pacific Ocean, 256. 

Appa Sahib, ex- rajah of Nagpore, 241. 

Arabia, military operations in, 37. 

Army (Company's, in India) — Orphan 
funds belonging to, 3 — charges against 
officers of, 13, 31, 62, 108, 115, 159 
—boy estoblishments in, 29 — reported 
changes at Madras, ih, — family remit- 
tances to England by officers of, 62, 
261 — relief of the Bengal regiments, 
63, 134 — salary of superintending en- 
gineers in, 63, 196— retrenchments and 
reductions by, 29, 63, 68, 106, 114, 
120, 196, 197, 278— operations against 
insurgents by, 28, 67— staff allowances 
in, 67-^ittcnsion ‘ of staff employment 
in, 68 — fees on commissions to officers 
of, 68, 1 98 — examination of officers of, 
in the Oriental languages, 71, 133, 269, 
276 — retirements and resignations of 


officers of, in England, 77— stoppages 
from the pay of insolvents in^ 101, 146, 
157, 207, 229 — assault on an officer of, 
at Meerut, 106 — conspiracy of sepoys 
in, 109, 159 — super:iession of officers 
of, by those of his Majesty's army, 113 
—duels in, 125, 227, 272 — camp-equi- 
page and tent allowance in, 127 — night 
guards to European officers of, 134, 
162 — strength of light cavalry regiments 
in, 138, 143 — movements of Madras 
corps, 138, 272 — fracas at Delhi, 159 
— postings of acting ensigns in, 166 — 
commissions to native officers in, 195— 
command of regiments in, 198— eligi- 
bility of ofiicers to succeed to the office 
of adjutant-general, &c., ib, — letters 
and memorials addressed to the Court 
of Directors by officers of, 197 — Retir- 
ing Funds for, 199, 230— courts of re- 
quest in, 230 — sanitariums for, 261 — 
reduction of staff-a(>pointinents in, 272 
— commissariat establishments in, cV>.— 
allowances to brigadiers of, 278— see 
also Calcutta, Madras, ^c. General Or- 
tiers; Courts^Martial, 

(King's, serving in the East)— 

Rank of officers of, 1 13 — supersession 
of officers in, ib. — promotions and 
changes in, 77, 149, 301. 

Arrak, inundation at, 105. 

Assemblies, public, at Madras, 163. 

Audee Narrain lyah, trial of, 22. 

AuslralasUi — see New South Wales, 

Aoa^ insanity of the king of, 256— see 
Barman Empire, 

Baber v. Murjdiy, case of, 248. 

Bagdad, plague and inundation at, 37. 

Baixa Baee, movements of the, 17, 146, 
238 — representation of her grievances 
to the king of England, 98. 

Bangedore, melancholy accident at, 278. 

Bank of Bengal, statement of its affairs, 
18— augmentation of its capital, 162— 
Union*, of Calcutta, 19 — at New South 
Wales, 259. 

Ban Mali Kar, v. Dump Narayun Afoe- 
ketje, case of, 90. 
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JBaitas, inunJer of missionaries by, 184. 
Segum Sumroo, murders in the territories 
of the, 10. 

Benarest grievances of the rajah of, 113. 
JBentinck (Lord Wm.), fi, 12, 61, 68, 115, 

123, 281— general orders issued by, 68, 
198 — his return to Calcutta, 239. 

Berar, affray in, 93. 

Bliurtjwre, distress at, 1 1 1 — gang of rob- 
bers near, ib. — prize-money, 145 — let- 
ter from the rajah of, to the governor- 
general, 223. 

Bickremajeetf rajah of Tehrce, 15. 

Bill, India indemnity, 281— Agra, 301. 
Bishops in India, expenses of, 226 — of 
Calcutta, — see Wilson . 

Board Control, correspondence with, 
respecting compensation to Catnpany*s 
maritime othcors, 4 1, 53, 281— change 
in the a|)pointinents of, 76 — vie ws of, 
on the subject of steam-navigation, 148. 

Bombay Intelligence : — Abolition of 
duties, 33 — account of business done 
in the several zillali courts, crops, 
61 — death of Festonjee Baxter, 75 — the 
revenue, 1 22 — changes to be made in 
the Court of Requests, 123 — the Indian 
navy, ib. — Jews of Western India, ib, 
—the Governor-general, ib. — Martund 
Rao Holkur, t6.— the llao of Cutch, 

124, 127 — insurrection in the gaol at 
Broach, 1 24— European swindler, i6.— 
visit of natives to Europe, 124, 251 — 
curious incident on the arrival of Sir 
John Keane, 125 — trade with the coun- 
tries beyond the Indus and Sutlej, i6.— 
trade with Sliikarpoor, 127 — inunda- 
tions, 127, 167— Shall Shooja, 127 — 
camp- equipage and tcnt>allowance, ib, 
—Mr. Morley, 128 — crops in the dis- 
tricts, 147 — coal, 166 — geology of lloo- 
japoor, i6.— Thugs, 168 — I’oonah, ib. — 
cargo of ice, 169 — imperfect justice, 
ib, — suttees, 210 — Mr. Nisbet, ib. — 
affairs of Sholton and Co., 250 — expe- 
dition to Socotra, 251 — farewell party 
to Lord Clare, ib, — the India Council, 
252 — arrest of a native of rank, ib. — 
prices of European goods, 80, 152, 217, 
304 — securities and exchanges, 81, 153, 
218, 305 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 74, 143, 2U0, 214, 278. 

— Government Orders ; — Brigade 
command at Poona, 72 — paymaster of 
. pensioners in the Deccan, «trcngth 
of engineer corps, t6. — exchange, 143 
—advances to oiboers at St. Helena, ib, 
—repayment of advances to his Majes- 
' ty*s forces in India, ib, — strength of 
light cavalry regiments, ib. — staff-allow- 
ances, 199,— Medical Retiring Fund, 
t6. — fees upon warrants, i6.— Mr.- Iron- 
aide, 278— Porebunder, i6.— Poona and 
Hursole, t^.— allowances to brigadiers, 
•ft.— civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
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appointments, 73, 199, 213, 278— In- 
dian navy appointments, 200. 

Supreme Court ; — Trial of se- 
poys for high way- robbery, 32— of Tlio- 
masand Afflick Williamson, for abduc- 
tion, 33 — T. H. Baber, Esq., and He- 
len, bis wife, v. R.X. Murphy, 248 — 
orders respecting the admission of bar- 
risters, attorneys, Sec., 250. 

Boondee, account of the present rajah of, 
15 — laws of bis harem, ib. 

Boondeclas, distressed, 93. 

Bourbon, import of rice into, 133. 

Boy establishnienls in the Indian army, 29. 

Brigadiers, allowances to, 278. 

Broach, insurrection in the gaol at, 124 — 
inundation at, 127, 167. 

/lroM»nr/gg (Lieut ), charges against, 108. 

Bukhf operations before the Coorg stock- 
ade of, 118. 

Bullion and specie at Calcutta, 160. 

Bundlecmid, distress in, 20, 93, 223 — 
revenue affairs of, 222. 

Burdwnn, murder in, 85 — liberality of the 
raja of, 96 — inundation in, 104. 

Barman Empire — port duties at Rangoon, 
160 — insanity o4 the king, 256 — des- 
truction of the lied Hover schooner on 
the coast, ib. 

Busby (Mr.), attack upon, by natives at 
New Zealand, 190. 

Coal depot at Socotra, 10, 61, 251 — boring 
for, in Cutcli, 166 — attempt to form a 
depot at the Maldives, 227. 

Cabool^ education of natives of, In Eng- 
lish, 12 — designs of Runjeet Singh on, 
21, 27, 244 — failure of Shah Sbooja*s 
attempt to recover the throne of, 21,61, 
96, 243— death of Ameer Mahomed 
Klianin, 243, 272. 

Cadogan (Col.), address to, 247. 

Cajfres, irruption of the, 61, 259, 280. 

Calcutta Intellioknce : — Tenth Re- 
port of the School-Book Society, 1 — 
extension of the study of English, 1, 
12, 17, 96, 101, 232 — Military Or- 
phan Fund, 3 — revenue of the King of 
Delhi, 4—** a day in the hot winds," 5 
—Roman letters for Asiatic Alphabets, 
ib. — the Mahapooroosli of Bboo- Koylos, 
6— the new government of India, 6, 
236, 239, 252— qualification of civil 
servants, 7, 94 — Chowringhee theatre, 

8, 103 — traffic on the Indus, 8 — libera- 
tion of slaves, ib, — European land- 
holders, 8, 208 — the late revolution at 
Indore, 9 — steam-navigation between 
India and England, 9, 61, 148, 227 
— Hindu holidays, 10, 208, 234 — Be- 
gum Sumroo’s territory, 10 — caste 
amongst native Christians, 10, 107 — 
settlement of Europeans, 11, 101 — Un- 
covenanted Servants' Pension Fund, 12 
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— the Governor-general, 6, 12, 61, 68, 
115, 123, 238 — Capt. Harrington, 
12, 103— the late Dr. Carey, 12 — visi- 
tation of the Bishop, 12, 92, 145, 226, 
236, 248 — charges against officers of the 
army, 13, 108— communication in the 
interior, 13— sales of insolvents* pro- 
perty, 13, 161— poisoning, 14 — pil- 
grim-tax, 14, 101 — llammohun Roy, 
14 — alT'airs in Oude, 14, 16, 101, 102, 
146, 236 — disturbances in the Tehree 
state, 15 — meditated expedition against 
Joud])Oor, 15, 106, 145, 161, 208, 
240 — Boondcc, 15 — Dhurrumtolhili 
Bazaar, 16, 208 — use of the English 
press by natives, 16 — indigo prospects, 
16, 94, 107 — affairs at Gwalior, 17, 
97, 146, 238 — Munnee Ram Seth, 17, 
234 — affairs of the Bank of Bengal, 18, 
162 — operations of the Union Bank, 19 
— outrages in the indigo districts, 20, 
85 — sale of children as slaves, 20, 100, 
227 — condition of Central India, 21 — 
Riinjeet Singh, 21, 107, 146, 238, 
243 — Dust Muhoincd Khan, of Caiibuf, 
21, 96. 243— operations of Shah Shoo- 
ja-ool-Moolh, 21, 61, 96, 146, 243— 
muscular strength of sepoys, 21— Ko- 
tah, 3, 22,232 — Jeyporo, 22, 106, 241 
sales of land for arrears of revenue, 91 — 
—representation of India in Parliament, 
92 — school at Purnea, ih , — affiay in 
Bcrar, 93— distressed Boondeelas, t//.— 
drowning of dying Hindus, ih* — gale, 
tA.— i>neglect of native interests, 94— 
frauds in the Provincial Court, ih , — 
financial system of Gwalior, 95 — the 
rivers of tlie Punjaiib, ib. — Cashmere, 
ib . — native mercantile house, 96, 223 — 
Raja of Burdwan, 96 — manufactures of 
India, 98 — abolition of corporal punish, 
ments, — the Hindu College, 99 — 
pilot establishment, 99, 234 — retiring 
pensions to civil servants, 100 — military 
insolvents, 101, 146, 157, 207, 229— 
prospects of settlers, 101 — college at 
Jmeknow, ih . — the Sumachar Durpun, 
£5.— importation of icc, 102 — fictitious 
China silver, £6.— Syud Husn Kash- 
nee, ib. — the lottery, 103— spurious 
money, ib. — the insolvent 6rms, £6.— 
Juggernaut, 104 — frauds by native ser- 
vants, ib . — disastrous inundation, 104, 
107, 146, 239— Mullye, 106— assault 
on an officer, ib . — conspiracy of sepoys, 
109, 159 — Bhurtporc, 111, 223 --love, 
abduction, and parricide, 111 — inade- 
quate salaries of native officers, ib . — 
murder by natives, 1 12 — Calcutta a free 
port, ib . — Raja of Benares, 113 — rank 
of King’s and Company’s officers, ib . — 
Mr. Macaulay, 145 — Bhurlpore booty, 
£6.— cholera, 146 — military fracas, 159 
— Col. Hunter’s moonshee, 109, J59 — 
fluctuations in prices, 159 — ^jurors for 
the trial of Europeans in the Mofussil, 
159, 229 — bullion and specie, 160 — 
port duties at Rangoon, £6.— church at 
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Neemuch, 109, 160-the inaolventw- 
tales, 161— native army, 162 — iron 
steamer, 208, 235— seat of the Agra 
government to he fixed at Allahabad, 
208, 236 — case of tiie Sullateen, or 
younger branches of the family of Ti- 
mour, 209 - revenue affairs of Bundle- 
cund, 222 — sale of. the Company’s fac- 
tories, 223 — Life liisuranco Fund, 224 
— the press, 225— union of the India 
G(vzetle with the Bengal Chronicle^ ib.'— 
Messrs. Smith and Co., and Mr. Stoc- 
qiicler, ib. — degradation, 226 — bishops 
in India, ib. — concentration of military 
public offices, ib. — re-unions, ib . — MaU 
dive Islands, 227 — fracas at Ootaca- 
mund, i7>.— -new five per cent, transfer 
loan, 228 — witnesses on courts-martial, 
229 — Military Retiring Fund, 230 — 
judicial stamps, ib. —New Equitable 
Tontine, ib. — Military Courts of Re- 
quests, ib. — Warren Hastings, 231— 
study of English at Kotah, 3, 232 — 
affray between English and French sai- 
lors, 233— estate of Alexander and Co., 
1.3, 233— the grand trunk road, 2.34— 
audacity of a wolf, ib . — missionary 
schools, 235 — Agricultural Society, ih. 

• — conflict betwixt Hindus and MusiiL 
mans, 236 — Mons. Allard, 238 — the 
Sikhs, ib. — Archdeacon Corrie, 2.39— 
inscribing of names, ih. — another inun- 
dation, £6 —dinner to Sir C. Metcalfe, 
240— the Shekhawattces, 24‘?— Nuwab 
Ameer Khan, 244 — dismissal of Mr. 
Mordaunt Ricketts, ih. — Ens. Vickers, 

245— fever at Hansi, ib, — estate of 
Mackintosh and Co., 14, 245 — manu- 
facture of paper, 245— the Romanising 
press, ib. — estate of Fergu.sson and Co., 

246 — the Himalaya, £6.— prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 80, 152, 217, 304 — go- 
vernment securities and exchanges, 81, 
153, 218, 305— shipping, 65, 136, 195, 
212, 270 — births, marriages, and deaths, 
66, 136, 195, 213, 270. 

■ ■ Government Orders: — Remit- 

tances to England, 62, 261 — conduct 
of Surg. Wood and Assist. Surg. Jacob, 
ib. — salary of superintending engineers, 
63— station staff’ nt Giiazeepore, ib. — 
relief of the army, 63, 134— debts of 
sudder ameens, moonsifs, and deputy 
collectors, 134 — night guards to Euro- 
pean officers, 1 34, 162 — Bliurtpore 
prize-money, 145 — commissions to na- 
tive officers, 19.5— palanquin allowance, 
261 — sanitarium at Cherrn Poonjee, 261 
— courts-martial, 138, 261 — civil, eccle- 
siastical, and military appointments, 64, 
134, 212, 266. 

Supreme Court : — Native grand 

jurors, 1 — trial of Mr. S. S. Sherman, 
85 — the Marline case, 221.' 

insolvent Court ; — In the matter 

of Fergusson and Co., 1— of W. F. 
Clark, i6.— of Wm. Melville and John 
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Gilmorv, ifr.— - of James Young and 
others, j6.~of J. C, Sutherland, t6. 
—of N. Aleiander, ib,^of James Cul- 
der, i6.— of 6. J. Gordon and John 
Storm, ib^oP Cruttenden, Mackillop, 
and Co., 103, 200, 222 — of Colvin and 
Co., 103— of John Palmer, 103 — of 
Major John Spiller, 146, 157, 200 — of 
.thO'Gon. Capt. Hamilton, Lieut. Wig. 
gensi, and Lieut. Wymer, 159 — of 
Aleidnder and Co., 22 1 . 

■ ■' Provincial Court of Appeal, frauds 

in the, 94. 

Colder (James), insolvency of, 1. 

Cambodia^ Siamese invasion of, 30, 200— 
Cochin. Chinese Christians in, 39. 

Campbell (Mr.), an officer in the service of 
Shah Shuja, 97, 146. 

Candahar, military operations heforc, 21, 
61, 96^fate of Mr. Campbell's batta. 
lions at, 97, 146. 

Candeish, imperfect justice in, 169. 

Cannanore, garrison surgeon at, 197. 

Cape of Good Hope Intelligence: — 
CafTrc depredations, 61 — the legislative 
council, 61, 132— progress of the Hot- 
tentots in civilization, 132 — expedition 
into Central Africa, ib, — revenue and 
expenditure of the colony, ib. — appoint- 
ments, 145, 202, 279— abolition of 
slavery, 191*— irruption of the Caffres, 
259, 280— shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 76, 145, 202, 280. 

Carey (Dr,), will of the late, 12. 

Cashmere, valley of, 95. 

amongst native Christians in India, 
10. 31, 107, 116. 

Chfor (Mr. P.), munificence of, 247. 

Cavalry Regiments, reductions in, 138, 143. 

Catholic missionaries for India, 149 — esta- 
blishments at Goa, 185. 

Cawnpore, distressed Boondeelas at, 93— 
sale of Company’s factories at, 223. 

Cetlon Intelligence; — Commission for 
the superintendence of education, 35— 
native appointment, 35, 75 — export 
duty on cinnamon, t6.— prosecution of 
the Colombo Observer for a libel on the 
superintendent of police, 35, 253 — abo- 
lition of the assessment-tax, 35— at- 
tempted rebellion in Kandy, 35, 170, 
254— Col. Muller, 147 — native trader, 
170— visitation of the Bishop, 254— 
civil and military appointments, 200, 
279— shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 75, 144, 200, 279. 

ChaUen (Miss Kitty), abduction of, 33. 

Chandemagore, inundation at, 105. 

Clierm Poof^ee, sanitarium at, 261. 

C/dld with two heads, 31. 

Children, sale of, as slaves, in India, 20, 
100, 227— eaten by tlieir parents, 20. 

Chiha Intellxoence : —Border affrays, 
38— tea crop, i6.— inundation at Can- 
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ton, 38, 182— *iiaiitatfon of silver, 102 
—Messrs. Plowden and Davis, 147— 
arrival of Lord Napier, the British su- 
perintendent, 174— dispute. with the Chi- 
nese, and stoppage of the trade, 1 75, 1 8 1 , 
203— death of Dr. Morrison, 181— the 
Company’s financial agency, 181, 258— 
magnates of the land, 183— collision be- 
tween the Chinese forts and H.M. ships 
Imogene and Andromache, 204, 259— re- 
opening of the trade, 207, 256, 258, 280 
— death of Lord Napier, 207— treatment 
receivedby him from the Chinese, 256— 
degradation of Governor Loo, 258, 259, 
28 ^-British commercial chief, 258, 
280— outside merchants, 280 — prices of 
European goods at Canton, 80, 152, 
217, 304 — exchanges, 81, 153, 218, 
303 — shipping, 75, 144, 201, 279— 
births and deaUis, 201, 207, 279. 

Christians, caste amongst native, in India, 
10, 31, 107, 1 1 6— persecution of, in 
Cochin-China, 38, 130. 

Churches oi Goa described, 166. 

Circars, Northern, operations in, 28, 67. 

Civil Servants, Indian, remarks on the late 
qualification order respecting, 7, 94, 
299 — Pension Fund for Uncovenanted, 
12— retiring pensions to, 100 — depiita- 
tion allowance to, 272. 

Clare (Lord), gmnd farewell party to, at 
Poonah, 251. 

Clark (W. F.)» iftsolvency of, 1. 

Club, Madras, 2$. 

Cobra Capella, enormous, 1 20. 

Cochin-China, Siamese expeditions against, 
38, 2K0 — persecution of Christians in, 
38, 130. 

CoUedge (Dr.), his account of proceedings 
at Canton, 257. 

College, Hindu, at Calcutta, its vicious 
system, 99 — English, at Lucknow, 101 
— Haileybury, 295. 

Colvin and Co „ estate of, 103. 

Commercial establishments, native, at Cal- 
cutta, 96, 223— sale of Company's, in 
Bengal, 223. 

Commissions, army, fees on, 68, 198. 

Converts, native, 10, 31, 107, 116. 

Conway (Lieut. Col.), 115, 210, 248— 
court-martial on, 273. 

CoonUa, rajah of, 247. 

Coorg, character of the ex-rajafi of, 27, 
165— account of his family, 164 — atro- 
cious murders committed by him, 28, 
165 — failure of the British force be- 
fore the Bukh stockade in, 118— prize- 
property, 120 — conduct of Lieut. Col. 
Jackson in the late operations against, 
197— death of one of the ex-rajah*s 
wives, 210 — assistance of the raja of 
Coomla in tlie late expedition, 247. 

Corporal fmnishment, abolition of, in Ben. 
gal, 98— firequency of, in Cuorg, 166. 
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Corrie (Archdeacon), 239. 

Mtoh, cultivation of, in Egypt, 192. 

CouncU, Supreme, of India, 6, 68, 115, 
214, 236, 281 — remarks on its proceed- 
ings, 252. 

Courts, zillah, at Bombay, 33 — provincial, 
of Calcutta, 94 — Foujdarry, of Bengal, 
112— of Request, at Bombay, 123— mi- 
litary courts of request, 230. 

Courts- Martial, pending, in India, 13, 
31, 108, 115, 210 — outrageous con- 
duct of a havildar whilst on his trial, 
31, 246— on native officers and sepoys 
of the 43d Bengal N.I., 109, ISO- 
on Ensign Jackson, 138— Lieut. Co). 
Purdon, 139 — Ensign Williams, 140— 
Lieut. Nash, 261— Assist. Surg. Storm, 
(6.— Lieut. Nares, 262— Lieut. O* Han- 
lon, 263 — Lieut. Martin, 2fi4 — Lieut. 
Col. Hunter, 266— Lieut. Hull, 272 — 
Lieut. Col. Conway, 273 — Major WaU 
kins, ib . — witnesses on, 229. 

Coxe (Maj. H. D.}, charges against, 108. 

Cruttefiden, Mackillop, and Co,, insolvency 
of, 103, 208. 222. 

Culpee, Company’s establishment at. 223. 

Cutch, installation of the rao of, 124, 127 
—luring for coal in, 166. 

Damascus, posts to and from, 280. 

Damoodia, inundation caused by the freshes 
of the, 104. 

Debates at the East-Tndiallouse : — (Nov. 

. 26tb, Dec. 17th 1834, and March i8th 
1835) — Compensation to maritime offi- 
cers, 41, 52, 281 — Company's ac- 
counts, .52 — ^half-year's dividend, £5.— 
Bombay customs* duties, i6.— Indian 
Navy, 59— ^-duties on East- India sugar, 
60 — official papers, 281 — India Indem- 
nity Bill, ih , — equalization of duties on 
East .and West- India sugars. 60, 282 
— Haileybury College, 295 — qualiii. 
cation of civil servants, 299— financial 
state of the Company, ib, — rajah of 
Joudpore, 300. 

Deccan, paymaster of pensioners in, 72 — 
account of the holy city of Punderpoor 
in, 121— inundation in, 167. 

Delhi, revenue of the king of, 4— case of 
the younger branches of the royal fa- 
mily at, 209. 

Dennie (Lieut. Col.), charges against, 108. 

Durrumiollah, improvement of the bazaar 
at, 16, 208. 

Dickinson (Capt.), desertion of, 31, 115. 

Dinagepore, sales of land at, for arrears 
of revenue, 91. 

Dock Cbmpaitier, monopoly of, 84. 

Dollars, spurious, at Acheen, 128* 

Dotijapoor, geology of, 166. 

Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabul, 21, 96, 
244— death of his younger brother, 243. 

Asiat, / 0 «m.N . VoL. 1 6 , No.64, 


Drama, state of the. at Calcutta, ^ 103. 

Drouming of dying Hindus, 93. 

Duel at Bombay, 125— .at Ootacamund, 
227— at Berhampore, 272. 

Dulbhunga, religious affray at, 93. 

Duties, abolition of, at Bombay, 33, 52— 
on cinnamon in Ceylon, 35— equaliza- 
tion of, on East and Wf»t*India sugars, 
60, 282 — on tea in England, 7 7-Tr port- 
duties at Rangoon, 160. 

Earthquake in Java, 211. 

Easl^ India Company, compensation to the 
maritime officers lately employed by. 41, 
52, 281, 301 — financial agency of, at 
Canton, 181, 258— letters and memo- 
rials from India addressed to, 197— sale 
of their factories in Bengal, 223— finan- 
cial state of, 299— dinner to Lord Hey- 
tesbury and Sir Henry Fane by the 
Court of Directors, 300. 

East -India House, sales at, 84, 308— see 
also Debates, 

East-Indians, admission of, to practise as 
lawyers, 247. 

Education, native, in India, 1, 3, 12, 17, 
92, 96, 101, 162, 232, 235, 247— in 
Ceylon, 35. 

Egypt, negociations between the pasha of, 
and the Porte, 147, 191 — the plague at 
Alexandria, 192— cotton crops in, t5.— 
trade of, ib , — ^visit to the pasha's harem 
at Cairo, ib, 

Ehsan Hussein, punishment on, 14. 

Ellis (Right Hon. H.), 76. 

Emigrants, female, 39, 189. 

Engineers, superintending, salary of, 63 
— strength of the Bombay corps of, 72. 

English Language, extension of the study 
of, in India, 1, 2, 12. 17, 30, 96, 101, 
162, 232, 247. 

Euphrates, expedition to the, 214. 

Europeans — landholders in Bengal, 8, 
208 — settlement of, in India, 11, 101. 

Examinations of officers in tlie native lan- 
guages, 71, 135, 269, 276. 

Exchanges, India and China, rates of, 81, 
153, 218, 305 — rates of, on advances to 
troops, 143. 

Factories, sale of, 13, 221, 223, 233. 

Falconer (Mr.), his ascent of the Hima- 
laya, 246. 

Famine in Bundlecund, 20, 93, 223. 

Fane (Sir H.), 214— dinner to, 300, 

Fees on commissions to officers, 68, 198. 

Fergusson and Co„ of Calcutta, insolvency 
of, 1,246. 

Festivals, native, at Punderpoor, 121, 

Fever at Hansi, 245. 

Financial system of Gwalior, 95— state of 
the Company, 299, 

(2 S) 
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lU Moulmeinf. ^5. . 

Fathei steamer, accident to the, 9— second 


voyage of, 61r 227. 

Forgeries in China, 102— in Bengal, 103 
—At Acheenji .128. 

Fm^dtirry Cotfr/, Bengal— trial of natives 
before, for murder, 112. 

Fre^wdersin Central India, 15,21, 111. 

FurutSy Military Orphan, of Bengal, 3 — 
Bengal Steam, 9— Uncovenanted Ser- 
vanto* Pension, 12— Medical Retiring, 
of Bombay, 199— Bengal Life-Insu- 
ranee, 224— Bengal Military, 230. 

Funerals, military, 67. 

Gate in Bengal, 93. 

Ganjam, military operations in, 28, 67. 

General Orders— sec Calcutta, 4^c. 

Geology of Doojapoor, 166. 

G/tazeejyore, station staff at, 63. 

Gilmore (John), insolvency of, 1. 

Goa, description of, 185. 

Gold mines of Malabar, 120. 

Goods, European, prices of, in India and 
China, 80, 152, 217, 304 — see also 
Trade and Markets. 

Gordon (G. J.), insolvency of, 1. 

Grain, high price of, in Australia, 132. 

Guards, night, to officers, 134, 162. 

Gwalior, expulsion of the raja*s uncle 
from, 17— disturbances at, 17, 61, 97 
—liberation of Munnee Ram Seth at, 
17, 234— movements of the late regent 
ranee of, 17, 98, 146, 238 — financial 
system of, 95 — ^grand review at, 238. 

Maileybury, expenses of the Company’s 
college at, 282. 

Hall of Clouds at Boondee, 15. 

Hand, fever at, 245. 

Harem of Mehemct All, visit to the, 1 92. 

Harrington (Capt. T. T.), address to, at 
- ‘Calcutta, 12— lottery prize to, 103. 

Hastings eWarren), letters of, 231. 

HavUdar, mutinous, 31, 246. 

Heytesbury (Lord), new governor-general 

^ of India, 148 — dinner to, 300. 

Himalaya, ascent of tlie, 246. 

Hindu holidays, 10, 208, 234 — ^pilgrim- 
tax, 14, 104 — drowning of, when dying, 
93— College at Calcutta, 99 — suttees, 
210— conflict betwixt, and Musulmans, 
236. 

HoHddyi, Hindu, attempted abolition of, 
at Cfkleutta, 19, 208, 234. 

Hdlkar stau, afihirs of %he, 9, 123, 226. 

Home Intelugence: — Debates at the 
East* India House, dWBoard of Con- 
trol, 76 — mission to Persia, i5.— the 
, lat-trade^ ib, — mw gaveropij-general, 
l48— steamlcommuiiicaidpp with India, 
sty— laceipts of Societies, it.— Roman 
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Catholic mission j|i India, 149— new 
commante-in-chief in Benipil, 214 — 
new members of the Council of India, 
t6.— professor of political economy and 
history at Haileybu^, ib, — Rev. F. A. 
Dawson, tfr. — expedition to the Euphra- 
tes, 214— dinner to the new governor- 
general and commandcr-in.chief, 300 — 
presidency of Agra, 301 — Mr. Roylc, 
ib. — ^late East-India maritime service, 
ib. — the King’s levees, t6.— knighthood 
of Indian officers, <5.— retirements from 
the Company’s service, 77 — promotions 
and changes in his Majesty’s forces 
serving in the East, 77, 149, 301 — 
India shipping arrivals and departures, 
and passengers, 78, 149, 215, 301 — 
loss of shipping, 79, 150, 216, 303 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 79, 151, 
216, 303 — ships announced for India, 
82, 154, 219, 306 — London prices- 
currentof East-India produce, 83, 155, 
307— price of shares, 83, 155, 307 — 
London markets and daily prices of 
Stocks, 84, 156, 220, 308. 

Hottentots, civilization of the, 132 — print- 
ing.prcss amongst, ib. — corps of, 260. 

Hot‘ Winds, a day in the, at Calcutta, 5. 

Hull (Lieut.), court-martial on, 272. 

Hunter (Lieut. Col. John), court-martial 
on, 266. 

Hurry Holkar, 9, 123, 226. 

Ice, importation of, into Calcutta, 102— 
into Bombay, 169. 

India (British) ; — see Calcutta, Madras 
^c. Intelligence. 

——(Foreign); — The late revolution 
at Indore, 9, 123, 226 — robberies in the 
Begum Sumroo’s territories, 1 0— affairs 
in Oude, 14, 16, 101, 102, 146, 237 
—disturbances at/rchree, consequent on 
the death of the rajah, 15 — ^meditated 
dethronement of Maun Sing of Joud- 
pore, 15, 106, 145, 161, 208, 240— 
conduct of the rajah of Boondee towards 
his wives, 15 — affairs at Gwalior, 17, 
61, 97, 146, 234, 238— liberation of 
Munnee Ram Seth, 17, 234 — ^arrange, 
ment between Janokee Rao and the 
Baiza Baee, 17— fVeu- hooters in Malwa, 
21 — affairs of Runjeet Sing, 21, 96, 
107, 146, 238, 243 — military opera- 
tions in Peshawur, 21, 96— operations 
of Shah Sliooja.ooi-MooIkh to recover 
the throne of Caubul, 21, 61, 96, 243 
— aflairs at Kotab, 22, 232— at Jeypore, 
22, 106— atrocious conduct of the Coorg 
rajah, 28, 165— the late operations 
against Coorg, 118, 197— installation 
of the rao Cutcb, 124, 127— trade 
of the countries beyond the Indus, 125 
—aflairs of Bhurtpore, 223— expedition 
against the Sbikbawattees, 240, 241 — 
death of the celebrated Ameer Khan, 244. 

—— (Dutch) :«.Tour of the governor. 
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gentinl, 39-:-inlUrder'of American mis. 
siooaries in SumMra, 184f-«artbquake 
in Java, 211~expeditioii against pirates, 
280 — shipping arrivals at Batavia, 75, 
144, 201, 279-^eatb, 279. 

(Portuguese) : Account of Goa, 

IBS^aalaries of public officers, 188. 

Indian 59, 123. 

Indigo cTo^% in Bengal, 16, 94, 105, 107, 
308 — outrages in the districts, 20, 85, 
sales in London, 84, 156, 220. 

Indore, the late revolution at, 9, 123, 226. 

Indus, traffic on the, 8 — trade with the 
countries beyond, 125— meditated Bri- 
tish position on the, 241. 

Insolvents in India, 1, 103, 161, 208, 
245, 250 — sales of property belonging 
to, 13, 221, 223, 233— military, stop- 
pages from the pay of, 101, 146, 157, 
207, 229. 

Inundation at Bagdad, 37 — at Canton, 38, 
132— serious disasters from, in Bengal, 
104, 107, 239 — at Kamptee, 116 — at 
Surat and Broach, 127, 167. 

Ironside (Mr. £dw.), 68, 278. 

Jackson (Lieut. Col.), conduct of, in the 
late operations against Coorg, 197. 

— (Ens.), court-martial on, 138. 

Jacob ( Assist. Surg. W.), conduct of, 62. 

Jaulnah, military changes at, 29, 147, 196. 

Java — see India ( Dutch). 
of Western India, 123. 

Jet/pore, ascendancy of Sungee Jotlia Ram 
at, 22— deplorable state of the country, 
106 — negociations with Jollia Rain res. 
pccting the Sliikhawattees, 24 1 . 

Jhansce, plunder of the jageer, 15. 

Johanna Islands, sultan of, 39. 

JoiidporCf meditated expedition against, 
15, 106, 145, 161, 208— field force 
destined for, 209 — negociations with 
the rajn of, 240 — his submission, 300. 

Judicial eslablishmenis at Bombay, business 
done in the, 33. 

Juggernaut, management of the property 
and temple of, 104. 

Jurors, native, in India, 1— for the trial 
of Europeans in the Mofussil, 159, 229. 

Justice, case of imperfect, 1 69. 

Kamptee, disastrous inundation at, 116— 
sickness at, 146. 

Kandy^ conspiracy in, 35, 170, 254. 

Jfc’ane( Lieut. Gen. Sir John), 125. 

KhootUea Begum, the favourite wife of the 

■ king of Glide, 14, 16— her death and 
funeral, 146, 237. 

Kimedy, military operationa in, 28, 67. 

King George's Sound, progress of the new 
colony at, 40. 

Kotah, study of English at, 3, 232 — op- 
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position to the hereditary prime-intnister 
of, 22. 

Knighthood of Indian officers, 30t. 

Land, Europeans permitted to hold, in 
India, 8, 208 — regulations in New 
South Wales, 39— sales of, in Bengal, 
for arrears of revenue, 91— purchase of, 
in New Zealand, 133, 190. 

Levees, the King’s, 301. 

Libels in Ceylon, 35, 253 — ^in New South 
Wales, 39, 131 — ^in Swan River, 189 
—at Bombay, 248. 

Life-Insurance Fund, Bengal, 224. 

Limond (Col. J.), knighthood of, 301. 

Loans, interest upon, in New Suulh Wales, 
131— Bengal new five per cent, transfer, 
228 . 

Lottery, Calcutta, failure of the, 103 — dis- 
posal of insolvents* property by, 245. 

XmcAtjiomi- see Oude. 

Lusus naturceoi Madras, 31. 

Lyman (Mr. H.), murder of, 184. 

Macaulay (Mr. T. B.), 68, 145. 

Macintosh ajul Co., estate of, 14, 245. 

Madras Intelligencx : — Atrocities of the 
Coorg Rajah, 27, 165 — account of his 
family, 164, 210 — operations in Kimedy, 
28, 67 — boy establishments of native 
corps, 29— Madras Club, ib. — changes 
in the army, 29, 114, 147 — Jaulnah 
force, 29, 147 — native English, 30 — 
Raman Tamby, 30, 114, 164, 247— 
extraordinary conduct of a havildar, 31, 
246— Capt. Dickinson, 31, 11.5— lusus 
natures, 31 — caste amongst native Chris- 
tians, 31, 107, 116— alterations at Ma- 
sulipatani, 114 — Pariah sepoys, 115 — 
proceedings of the Council in the Nell- 
gherry Hills, 6, 68, 115, 214, 236, 
252 — charges against officers of the 
army, 115, 210 — misappropriation of 
public money, 116 — disastrous inunda- 
tion at Kamptee, ib. — Mr. Norton’s lec- 
tures, 117 — the Coorg Campaign, 118— 
Coorg prize-property, 120 — Lieut. Col. 
Jackson, ib. — enormous cobra capella, 
ib, — reductions, ib, — gold mines of Ma- 
labar, ib, — Funderpore, 121 — sickness of 
the troops, 146, 147 — the Governor, 147, 
217 — native education, 162 — public as. 
semblies, 163 — the Church Missiona- 
ries in Tinnevelly, 164 — gaieties at 
Ti'ichinopoly, 1 66 — postings in the 
army, ib. — Colonel Conway, 210, 248 
—wives of the es-rajah of Coorg^ 210 
—clandestine supply of arms, 246— 
Mr. Cator, 247 — rajah of Coomla, 
247 — address to Colonel Cadogaop 
ib, — EasNindians, ib. — Native Educa- 
tion Society, 162, 247— Ens. Redmond, 
248 — the Bishop of Calcutta, ffr.-^bf- 
ficers drowned at Bangalore, 278 — 
prices of European goods, 80, 152, 



^ Iitdex.-^ 

304 -^gpyernment securities^ 81» 

: 103, 21 6t 305«*-shipplng, births, mar- 
llagei^ ^fhs, 71, 142, 213, 277. 
* [ • ■r* Governmont Orders: Military 

. fuiieipls«;67flirPperation8 in the Gaimm 
.- district, ifr^r-etafiflallowaDees, t6,-— &11- 
bptta and hDuse-rent, 08 — transfer of 
medical duties, 137 » future establish- 
ments of light cavalry, 138^ — special 
agent for foreign settlements, code 
of pay regulations, lA.^deputy •master 
attendant, i6. ^ movements of corps, 
138, 272 — ^furlough allowances, 196^ 
superintending surgeons returning to 
£urope, ib, — pay department on the 
Neilgherrics, t6. — Held force at Jaulnah, 
ifr.^escort to the resident at Mysore, 
carriage of soldiers’ knapsacks, ib» 
-—paymaster of stipends at Vellore, 197 
— cantonment adjutant at St. Thomas* 
Mount, ib , — medical attendance to ge- 
neral ofHcers and staff*, ib, — conduct of 
Lieut. Col. Jackson in the late opera- 
tions against Coorg, ib , — Wynaad Ran- 
gers, — garrison surgeon at Canna- 
nore, ib. — letters and memorials ad- 
dressed to the Court of Directors, 
commissariat establishment, 272 — depu- 
tation allowance to civil servants, i6.— 
absence of the governor, t&.— rule to be 
observed in the reduction of stafT-ap- 
pointments, ib* — courts-martial, 138, 
272 — civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
appointments, 69, 140, 198, 274. 

I, i,. „ Notifications and Orders by the 
Governor- General New Council of 
India, 68 — extension of staff-employ- 
.. meiijt, fees on commissions to Com- 
pany’s officers, 68, 198 — command of 
regiments, 1 98— eligibility of officers to 
succeed to the office of adjutant-gene- 
ral, quarter, and deputy quarter-master- 
general, of the army, ib. 

Supreme Court Trial of Audee 
Narrain lyah, for embezzlement, 22— 
cases set down for trial, 147 — admission 
- of £ast-lndjans as solicitors, 247. 
Madura^ misappropriation of public mo- 
ney in the zillah court of, 116. 
Mahapoorooth of Bhoo-Koylos, death of 
the, 6. 

Mahomed Mirza, of Persia, 36, 183. 
Malabar^ gold mines of, 120. 

Malacca Imtellioemce: — C ourt of Ju- 
dicature, 171— case of Ab Dorahim, v. 
Newbold, fb. — ^visit of the bishop, 255 
li— horrible event at LuoooC, i6«— distur- 
:baDce»» 256-^birth8, 75, 144. 

MaldiveSt attempt to form a coal dep6t at, 
227*^reseDt to the king of, ib. 
JUhiiq^cliffvs of 98, 125. 

Company’s, compensa- 
tiOn to, 41, 52, 2B1 -^uniforms and rank 
■ ■^0^ .801. >■ 

liikHcetsitk India' and China, 81, 163, 159, 
218, 305— London, 84, 156, 220, 308. 


Part. It. 

Monk (Mr;- ^ili^ SlSi 

Marlin (Lieut.), cbutt-tn4Vtiiil oh, 266. -i - 

Marline (Gen.), legatees of, 221. 

Marlund Row iiotkar^ 123. 

Marwarriee, trade of the, 125. 

MattiA/Mtfoni, alterations at, il4-r-sick|iess 
at, 146. 

Maun Sing of Joudpore, 15, 106, 145, 
161, 208, 240, 300. 

• Mauritivs Iktkluoxncb Receipts and 
expenditure of the colony, 36— recall of 
the late censure on the compilers of the 
penal code, 1 73— voyage of Capt. Mo- 
rel!, 256— shipping, 75, 145, 202, 279 
—death, 76, 279. 

Meerut, poisoning at, 14— assault on an 
officer at, 106. 

Medical Officers, removal of, for improper 
conduct, 63 — allowances to, 196, 197. 

Meloille (Wm.), insolvency of, 1. 

Metcalfe (Sir C. T.), 6, 235, 281— din- 
ner to, at Calcutta, 240. 

Military Orphan Fund, Bengal, 3 — insol- 
vente, 101, 140, 157, 207, 229. 

Mission from lionjeet Singh to the Gover- 
nor-general, 107, 146. 

Missionaries in South India, 10— alleged 
persecution of native Christians by, 31, 
107, 116— Hbman Catholic, for India, 
149— in TiniieveUy, 164 — murder of, 
in Sumatra; 184— interference of, in tlie 
Sandwich Islands, 191— conduct of, as 
regards their schools at Calcutta, 235. 

Mocha, warlike operations at, 37. 

MfUssil, jurors for the trial of Europeans 
HI, 159, 229; 

Money, spurious, 102, 103. 

Moonshee, murder of a, 109, 159. 

Moonsiff's, debts of, 134. 

Morell (Capt.), voyage of,. 256. 

Morley (Mr, J.), death of, 128. 

Morrison (Lieut. Col. W.), 6, 68, 227. 

■ ■ (Dr.), death of, at Canton, 181. 

Moulmein, fire at, 255. 

Mukunpore, shrine of a saint at^ 239. 

MuUer (Col.), resignation of, 147. 

Mullye, military alterations at, 106. 

Munnee Ram Seth, liberation of, at Gwa- 
lior, 17 — inquiry into his case, 234. 

Murders in the Begum Sumroo’s territo- 
ries, 10 — at TeSiree, 15— in the indigo 
districts in Bengal, 20, 85 — by the 
Cuorg raja, 27, 165 — by sepoys, 109, 
159— at Seinteespoor, 112— of Ameri- 
can missionaries in Suniatrs, 184— in 
New South Wales, 188, 211, 259—- on 
board the Red Rover, 256. 

3/ttfp&y(Mr. R* ^)» action against, for 
a libel on Mrs. Baber, 248. 

Muwlmans, conflict betwixt Hindus and, 
at Moobarackpore, 236. 



Mywrti of, 196. 

i^UHny on Htx^Med itover^ 256. 

1^0105, inscribing of, 239. 

Napier (Lord), arrival of, at Canton, 174 
^ his dispute v»ith the Chinese, 175, 
* 203 i 256 — notice of his death, 207 — 
cruel treatment received by him from 
' the Chinese authorities, 256. 
iVff res (Lieut.), court-martial on, 262. 
'Nath (Lieut.), court-martial on, 261. 
'Natives of India, admission of, as grand 
^ jurors, 1 •— education of, 1, 3, 12, 17, 
:: 92, 96, 101, 162, 232, 235, 247 — 
caste amongst native Christians, 10, .31, 
107, 116 — use of the English press by, 
16, 112 — schools for, in Calcutta, 17— 
native English, 30 — neglect of their 
interests by Europeans, 94 — frauds by, 
94, 104, 116 — establishment of mer- 
cantile houses by, 96, 223 — value of 
tlieir press, 101 — inadequate salaries of 
native officers. 111 — visit of, to Europe, 
124, 231 — treatment of, 245— arrest of 
a native of rank at Bombay, 252. 
Navigation by steam to India, 9, 61, 148, 
227. 

Navy, Indian, 59, 123. 

Neemuch, church at, 109, 160. 

NeUgherry JSUls, meetings of the Supreme 
Council held on, 6, 68, 115, 252 — pay 
department on, 196. 

Newhold, case of Ab Doraliim v., 171. 
Newspapers’-^sco Press, 

New South Walks Intkllioence ; — 
female emigrants, 39 — Mr. Blaxland's 
protest in Council against certain colo. 
nial salaries, 131 — interest upon money, 
t&.— murder of Dr. Wardell, 188, 211, 
259 — troops for New Zealand, 190, 211 
— dreadful storm, 21 1 — hanks, 259— 
shipping, 75, 144, 201, 279 — birtlis, 
marriages, and deatlis, 20 1 . 

— Supreme Court : — Criminal in- 
formation against the Sydney Herald, 39 
-Stephens and Stokes, editors of the 
Sydney Herald^ v. Stephen and Nichols, 
editors of the Australian, 131. 

New Zealand, attack upon the ship JForri- 
tude at, 133 — present to the chief, Moe- 
tra, at Hokianga, ib, — purchase of land 
rin, 13.3, 190 — use of ardent spirits by 
the natives, 147 — disturbances at Cloudy 
Bay, 180 — attack upon the schooners 
Harlequin and Byron, by natives, 190 — • 
attack upon Mr. Busby's residence, ib. 
—troops for, 191, 211. 

Norton (Mr.), lectures of, at Madras, 117. 
Nisbet (Mr. Josiab), death of, 210. 

Oatl^ (Lieut.), charges against, 159. 
O^Hattoran (Col. J.}, knighthood of, 30L 
O' Hanlon (Lieut), court-martial on, 263. 
Ootacamund, council et, 6, 68, 115, 252 


Pari IL 8ji|l 

—general orders issued by the governor^ 
general at, 68, 198-^riicas at, 227J 

Oude, incapacity of Rushun-ud-Dowlab, 
minister of, 14— disgrace of Khoo^a 
Mahal, the king's favourite wife, 14. 
16— her death, 146, 237— the Ittie mas- 
sacre at Ramchowra, 14, 237— pre- 
tended negociations between bis Majes- 
ty and the king of* Delhi, 1 6— new col- 
lege at Lucknow, 101 — miracles of 
Syyed Husn Kashnee, 102 — case of ab- 
duction and parricide, 1 1 1— royal squab- 
bles between the king and his mother, 
236, 237 — reported occupation of the 
country by the British, 237. 

Orphan Fund, military, of Bengal, 3. 

Oswin (Mr.), libel on, by the Colowho 
Observer, 35, 253. 

Pangi, or New Goa, description of, 186. 

Pajier, Indian manufacture of, 245. 

Pariahs, refusal of native Christians to 
associate with, 10, 31, 107, 116 — enlist- 
ment of, as sepoys, 115. 

Parliament, representation of India in, 92. 

Passengers of India ships, 78, 136, 150. 
215, 302. 

Penang Inteliioknce : — Achenese pi- 
rates, 128 — spurious dollars, popu- 
lation, 129 — 6re at Moulmein, 255— 
appointments, 279 — ^births, 201. 

Persia, disorganized state of, 36— alleged 
arrival of Russian troops in, 37— visit 
of Mr. Fraser to, t5.— .expedition from, 
against Herat, 37— death of the shah of, 
t7>.— -mission from England to, 76 — civil 
war in, 147 — termination of hostilities, 
and acknowledgment of Mahomed Mirza 
as king, 183. 

Peshawur, claims of Runject Sing to, 21, 
243. 244. 

Phaeton, conveyance by, in India, 13. . 

Pilgrim-tax, partial abolition of, in India, 
14, 104. 

Pilot establishment, Bengal, 99, 234. 

Plague sX Bagdad, 37— in Egypt, 192. 

Poisoning, atrocious attempt at, 14. 

Poonah, phaeton conveyance between, and 
Pan well, 13— brigade command of, 72 
capture of Thugs near, 168— descrip, 
tion of the city, t5.— constituted a bri- 
gade command, 278. 

Pojwlation of Penang, 129— of Coorg, 
165— of Poonah, 168— of Goa, 185. 

Pooree, pilgrim-tax at. 14. 

Postage on native papers, at Calcutta, 101. 

Port of Calcutta, freedom of the, 112— 
duties at Rangoon, 160. 

Post Office, embeszlement in, at Agra, 104. 

Press, English, improper use of the, by 
natives m India, 16— libels by, in New 
South Wales, 39, 131— in Ceylon, 35, 
253 — ^postage on native newspapers in 
Bengal, 101 — printing-press amongst 




tb»Ho|^BCe4p^ 8«nm El- 

ver, 189— unMm of the Ji^ Gautie 
, with 

' bitfon between the proprietors of the 
tiurkarU wkii MnglUhmany !5.— the Ro- 
manis^ press at Calcutta, 245-4ibel 
by, at^ Bombay, 248. 

Pruxa-Curreni^ Indian, 80, 152, 217, 304 
—•London, 83, 155, 307. 

Prixe-manejf, Coorg, 120 —distribution 
of the Bburtpore, 145. 

PtMicationsy new, issued by the Calcutta 
School Book Society, 1 . 

PunderpooTt in the Deccan, account of 
the holy city of, 121. 

Fu7\jabf affairs in the, 21, 97, 107, 146, 
238, 243, 244— account of the rivers 
of, 95. 

Pwdon (Lieut. Col. Edward), court-mar« 
tial on, 139. 

Pumeahi school at, 92. 


fWonetniBCiQ ' . the arissionaries 

against, the oultivatioa.and use of to 
bacco in,t5.- 

>Sbttitorittm at Cbenra Fooi^ee, 261. 

Sehoolsp Indian native, new elementary 
works for, 1— estension of the study of 
English in, 3, 162— native, at Kotdfi^ 
3, 232 — in Ciilcutta, 17, 234— sit Pur- 
nea, 92— at Midnapore, 96 — ^at Madras, 
16^— at Bangalore, 163. 

Schreifvogel (Rev. Mr.), 116. 

Scinde, affairs of, 97. 

^nudeak— see Gwalior, 

Securities, Indian, 81, 153, 218, 305. 

Senna, Imaum of, 38. 

Sejwys, muscular strength of, 21 — rob-, 
beries by, at Bombay, 32— courts- mar- 
tial on, 31, 109, 159 — Pariah, 115. 

Shah Shuja^ul- MvJkh, ex-king of Caubul, 
defeat of, 21, 61, 96, 243. 

Shares, prices of, 83, 155, 307. 


Rqjpootanah, affairs of Maun Singh in, 
15. 106, 145, 161, 208, 240, 300— ex. 
pedition against the Sheekhawattec tribes 
in, 241, 242. 

Raman Tamhy and the dewan of Travan- 
core, case of, 30, 114, 164, 247. 

Rammohun Roy, testimonial to, 14. 

Rangoon, port duties at. 160. 

Redmond (Ens.), death of, 248. 

Red Rover, mutiny and murders on board 
the, 256. 

Relitf of troops in Bengal. 63, 134 — at 
Madras, 138, 272. 

Remittances to England by Indian ofiBcers, 
62, 261. 

Retiring Fund,' Bombay Medical, 198 — 
Bengal Miliury, 230. 

RC’-unions at Calcutta, 226. 

Revenue of the king of Delhi, 4 — sales of 
land, in Bengal for arrears of. 91 — of 
Bombay, 122— of Van Diem.en’s Land, 
132— of the Cape of Good Hope, ib. 

Rice, import of, Into Bourbon, 133. 

Ricketts (Mr. Mordaunt), 244. 

Rivers of the Punjaub described, 95. 

Road, grand trunk, in Bengal, 234. 

Robbers in Upper India, 15, 21, 111. 

Robberies at Bombay, 32, 124. 

Rooshun^ood-Dowlah, minister of Oude,l4. 

Reyle (Mr. J. F.), tributes to the talents 
of, 301. 

Ruryeet Singh, his reasons for invading 
Fesbawur, 21, 243, 244 — designs of, on 
Caubul, 21, 97 — Europeans in his ser- 
vice, 2\, 107, 146, 238— embassy from, 
to Calcutta^ 107, 146. 

affiray with, at Calcutta, 232. 

Stm Heiena, advances to ofiicera at, 143. 

Sally Sassoon v. JVingrove, case of, 129. 

Sandwich Islands, visits of shipping to, 191 


S^iMavmttees, meditsted expedition against 
the, 241, 242. 

Sherman (Mr. 8 . S.), trial of, 85. 

Shikarpoor, trade with, 126, 127. 

Shipping, Miscellaneous notices of: — Ac- 
cident to the Forbes steamer, 9— second 
voyage of the Forbes, 61, 227 — com- 
pensation to Company's officers. 41, 52 
—loss of the William Money, 79 — attack 
upon the Fortitude at Hukianga, 133 
— loss of' the Farl of Btdori, lord tf 
the Isles, Mars, Harriett, and Pylades 
steamer, 150, 151 — supposed loss of 
the Mercury, 151, 216— attack upon the 
Harlequin and Byron at New Zealand, 
190— loss of the Sir Thomas Munro, 
216 — iron steamers, 208, 235— mutiny 
and murders on board the Red Rover, 
256 — voyage of the American brig jl/ar- 
garet Oakley, 256 — loss of the Duke of 
Kent, Charles Eaton, and Intrepid, 303. 

- - — Arrivals and departures : — Cal- 
cutta, 65, 136, 195, 270 — Madras, 71, 
142, 277— Bombay, 74, 143, 200, 278 
—Ceylon. 75, 141, 279 — Singapore. 
75, 144, 279 — Batavia, 75, 144, 201, 
279— China, 75, 144, 201, 279— New 
South Wales, 75, 144, 201, 279— Van 
Diemen's Land, 75, 144, 202 — Mauri- 
tius, 75, 145, 202, 279— Cape of Good 
Hope, 76, 145, 202, 279 — England, 
78, 149, 215, 310— New Zealand, 191. 

— — — ■ Free-traders announced for India, 
82, 154, 219, 306 — passengers by, 78, 
136, 150, 215, 302. 

Shotlon and Co,, affairs of, 250. 

ffitdm. expeditions from, against Cochin- 
China, 38, 280— death of the Qitholic 
bishop of, 75. 

Sickness in Indie, 146, 147. 

iSl^s, account of the troops, 238. 

Silk-printing in Indie, 98— sales in l^on- 
don, 220. ' 
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GhiMi ia3>*-4rade 
^ < ;id[ Upper . lndi% 126 *^«purioit8, at 
l Acheeti, 128. 

ISiNGAroRE iNTELLiaeNCE ;~Coiirt oF Ju-v 
dicature— 'repair of the bridge, 36— caae 
of Sally Sassoon ▼. Wingrove, 122 — 
#^erection of ja, church, 129— trade of the 
^ aetUement, 129 — prices of 'European 
goods, and rates of escbange, 81, 153, 
218, 305 — shipping, births, marriages, 
f and deaths, 75, 144, 279. 

I Slaves, liberation of, at Furruckabad, 8 — 
[ sale of children ns, in India, 20, 100, 

I 227 — manumission of, at the Cape of 
' Good Hope, 191. 

‘ Soame, inundation caused by the rise of 
1 the, 105. 

Societies, Proceedings of : — Calcutta 
School Book Society, 1— Madras Na. 
five Education Society, 162, 217 — 
Agricultural Society of Bengal, 235 — 
receipts of Religious Societies in Eng- 
land, 148. 

Socotra, purchase of the island of, 10 — 
— coal depot at, 6 1— expedition to, 251. 

; SpiUer (Maj. J.), insolvency of, 157, 208. 

^ Stamps, judicial, 230. 

Staff', army, in India, 67, 68, 272. 
Steam-communication between England 
and India, 9, 61, 227 — views of the In- 
dia Board on the subject, 148 — between 
France and Egypt, ih. 

Steam vessels, iron, 208, 235. 

Stephens and Stokes, criminal information 
against, 39 — case of, u. Stephen and 
Nichols, 131. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 84, 156, 220, 308. 
Storm (Assist. Surg. A."), court-martial 
on, 261. 

(John), insolvency of, 1. 

Sudder Adawlut at Madras— trial of the 
cash-keeper of, 22. 

Dewanco Adawlut of Bombay— 

account of business done in the several 
courts subordinate to, 33. 

■ ■ Dewanee Adawlut, Bengal — case 
of Ban Mali Kar v. Durup Narayun 
Mookerje, 90. 

Sugar, equalization of duties on, 60, 262. 
SuUateen, tlie, or younger branches of the 
family of Timour, 209. 

Sullivan (Col.), supersession of, 113. 
Sumatra, murder of missionaries in, 184. 
Sumbhelpoor, inundation at, 239. 

Surat, inundation at, 127, 167. 

Surgeons, Indian, 63, 196, 197. 
StUherland (J. C. C.), insolvency of, L 
Suttees ut Bombay, 210. 

Swan River, markets at, 40, 189 — return 
of Governor Stirling to, 189— litigation 
in the colony, t5. — intended beneficial 
alterations In the government of, ib. 


European, aft BooilMiy^EM; 

S^et, inundation In, 106. 

Stffia, mil^ryafiairsin, 147, 191, 19^ 193 
— visit of Marshal Marmont to, 191,' 
194— establishment of posts in, 280. 

Hum Kashnee, miracles 102. 

Tar^ore, alleged persecution of native 
Christians in, 31, 107, 116. 

Tax, pilgrim, in India, 14, 104— assess- 
ment, at Colombo, 35. 

Tea, partial failure of the crop in China, 
38 — ^free-trade sales in London, 76, 220 
— duties on, 77— Company’s quarterly 
sales of, 84, 308— stoppage of the trade 
at Canton, 174, 181, 203, 256, 280-^ 
sales at Liverpool, 220— first sale in Ire- 
land, 308. 

Tehree, death of the rajah of, 15— murder 
of his cliief officers, £6.— banditti in, £6. 

Temple, celebrated, at Punderpoor, 121. 

Tent-allowance to Indian officers, 127. 

Theatre, Chowringhee, report on, 8— en- 
creasing taste fur the, at Calcutta, 103. 

Thugs, capture of a party of, near Poonab, 
168 — those in Joudpore refused to be 
given up, 241. 

IHmber, decay of, 40. 

Timour, descendants of, 209. 

Tinnevellp, missionaries in, 164. 

Tontine, Bengal new Equitable, 230. 

Trade on the Indus, 8 — tea, in England, 
76, 84,220, 308— indigo, 84, 156, 220, 
308 — East- India Merchant’s sales, 84— 
monopoly of, by dock companies, £6.— 
with the countries beyond the Indus and 
Sutlej, 125 — with Shikarpoor, 127 — of 
Singapore, 129— stoppage of, at Canton, 
174, 181, 203, 256 — state of, in Egypt, 
192— silk, 220. 

Travancore, alleged imprisonment of Ra- 
man Tamby by the dewan of, 30, 114, 
164, 247— purveyance in, 31. 

Trevelyan (Mr.), on the substitution of 
Roman letters for Asiatic alphabets, 5. 

Trichinopoly, gaieties at, 166. 

TuXtU (Mr. G.), suicide of, 303. 

Ulwar, gang of thieves at, 111. 

Union Bank of Calcutta, report of its ope- 
rations, 19. 

Vak Diemen’s Land Intelligence: — 
Laud regulations, 39 — aborigines, 40, 
132 — decay of timber, 40— revenue and 
expenditure of the colony, 132, 211— 
high price of grain, 132, 211— legisla- 
tive assembly, 189 — inundation, £6. — 
female emigrants, £6. — shipping, 75,* 
1 44, 202— births, marriages, deaths, 202. 

Fel/ore, reductions at, 120, 197. 

Fentura (General), 21. 

Vickm (Ens.)j dismisftid of, 245. 





Kwar ^), iff, 188 . mm Xmkt tk); 

CBi.)v eoiotHbQiani^ aid otttei^ 

. . of, 1. ^ 

of Calcutta, 1^ 99, . > * 

14$» 236, 248, 254: ' ZaHmShijlth, the lateafiV^ with, in Otida^ 

cate of Sally Sasaooti a. 129. 237. . ^ 


ERRATA. 

Part I., p. 65, line 25, ybr medium read media. 

— p.'llO, — 7, ^/br genius rear! genus. 

. p, 189^ .... 1, ybr diving read diviniag, 

p. 214, — 22, fir Tberqui and Tenraperim, read Mergui and 
Tenasserim* 

— - p. 219, — ll,^r engraved read sul^ined. 

■ — ■ ' 3 0, omit as. ; 

— p. 271, — 2, ybr " is not, however, ^perior to what it was 

tenor twelve years ago, and still inferior," Wad “is now, however, 
superior to what it was ten or twelve years ag^ still inferior," &c.^ 

Fart II.", p. 226, col. 2, line 38, ybr. Societies s|ad Rs-ukiovs. 
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pflatoili^ .1. 'UCoot andSgoB, 70, Stf^^ 








